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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


Tub contimmis demand for the “ EeUgion of the Semites" 
induced the pubUshers, when the necessity for another reprint 
drew near, to consider the possMky of a new edition. Many 
years hare passed since the second edition, revised by Robertson 
Smith himself— the. last of his labours— was sem through the 
press by his friend and subsequent biographer, the late Jk. John 
Sutherland Bloch (18fl4). But for nearly three decades oon- 
tinental scholars have, had, in Stiibe’s German translation, what 
is in se.ivrfd, respeOs virtually a new edition ; and for this and 
other reasons a mere reprint seemed tmdesirable. Needless to 
say, a icorh that in its day was regarded as epochmalmg for 
the poieerfnl stimulus it gave to the study of Semitic religion, 
ami indeed of religion in general, covdd be revised only by its 
author. It touched upon so many ddicate and controversial 
suligeiis, and the treatment was so ineism and edmacterisUo, 
that what Rolnrtson Smith thought and wrote must remain 
urwhanged. Accordingly, apart from the. correction of a few 
trifling misprints, the text has bem left unaltered. In the foot- 
notes refermees to variem dassioal worhs {fry Frazer, WeM- 
hausen, and others) haw been toddy brought up to date, and a 
few nm references added, with sundry dher minor charges that 
roidd lie made on the plates. 

Besides this, the present edition contains a wumber of new 
wdcs to which the edlention of readers is drawn by asterishs 
in the margin of the. text. For these and for the Introdwstim 1 
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am wholly resjmmbic. Naturally, the notes couhl havt been 
enlarged and multiplied. What has been done was suggested 
(1) by RolMrtson Smifh\s M8, notes in his copies of the first 
edition both of this work and of Wellhausufis great ** Reste 
Arahischen Heidentums,^'' now in the library of ("hr isfs College, 
ihmbridge ^ ; (2) by the additions in the Girmau translatian * ; 
(3) by the work of Baidissin, Frtner, Lagrange, and itth*rs 
since 1894 ; and (4) by what I to Iw the trend of 

Robertson Smith's work, 

Critiewn, sinee Ins day, has fora d an entire rerofutideration 
of his arguments and theories, and many of the topics mth 
which he deals now appear in another light. This fact has 
shaped the Ini rod act ion and the Ntdes, Rfdnrtsfm Bmiih lots 
often been regarded as the founder of the nufd* rn ( om/xiratitr 
iitudy of Religion -he ms, / rrn/wr** to think, th*‘ founder of 
what I mmld call the Science ami Theory of RrligUm, Hr 
opened up in a new way questions of religion and tmigie ; of 
ritual, theology, and myth ; of pt rsonality, hunum and dirine ; 
of sin and atonement ; of mwtammUdism, immanetwe, and 
(rattsoendeHce : and even of produdion and projurty, Whtnns 
theologians mturally discuss such sulrjeiis as thiw within the 
limits of (Christian theology, Riiniison Hmith sent farther 
afield, to the most essential idem, and those md of ( *hnstiamty 
alone. Western thought is throughout indeU^d to ( Christianity 
and to Greek and Rtmmi eieilmttion ; Ittdwrtson Smith went 
down deeper, to the more /wimitirr modes of thimyht of mmhnd, 
His temperament and his profound /urstmal faith, empied 
unth mimlhus ermtition, gntr him an instgkt into thefnnda^ 

*A (HfUin ftimmiit nt Itfibi^rtiKm vhmh 

in tilt* tinrf^UgHrdio Hibtko, 

> H. HUlbts lUti Ptiitjitm Uwr StmiOu, with l#% K 

Kn^buiK I R. IWH), Thi« rtlititut, »ilh 

form im<l ^xjniittU ivfrn*n»*nii Ainl it 

hM varioiM mitlitimui luiil a fttw A fN^fui^ratiifiP' *4 

Pagitmthm will la* fouml at th<* t-nil <»f tlii ' 
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mental theories of Religion which, it seems safe to qffi/m, has 
never been surpassed. 

It would he dijktdt, if not impossible, to firnd elsewhere so 
stimulating an approach to the serious study of Beldgion ; and 
if enthusiastic disciples have sometimes gone too far and 
wandered from the track he hla/zed, time is no doubt that his 
critics have not dkoaiys understood either the man himself, or 
the problems of Religion as they presented themsdnes to him. 
It must, indeed, befranUy admitted that some of his arguments 
now appear too difficult, and are sometimes unnecessary for his 
position as a whole ; but no less frankly may the belief be ex- 
pressed that his position is far more significant than has often 
hem thought, and that he has much to offer those who at the 
present day are interested in religious problems. It is U)Uh such 
conmetions as these that the Introduction and Notes have been 
prepared. 

In this task I hem to express grateful thanks to many for 
advice and help, including Prof. A. A. Beoan {especially for 
the. nates signed with his initials). Sir James Frazer {for the 
references on p. xli n.), Dr. Alan Gardner and Prof. Eric Peet 
{on some EgyjOologiccd points), Prof. Hedliday {on some points 
of Greek religion), Mr. W. T. Ves^ {for the information on 
p. 519 n. I), Dr. A. 8. Trilton, and Dr. and Mrs. Seligman. 
My indebtedness to the works of St&be {viz. the German trans- 
lation), Baudissin, Dwrkhem, Lagrange, G. F. Moore, Wester- 
marck, and very many oOurs, toiO, be evident in the wmse of 
the notes. 

The reproduction, after aU these years, cf a photograph of 
Rdbertaon Smith wiR, it is hoped, gratify those to whom he is 
aiU more Rum a nome.^ To mo he and his work hem been an 
unfmling inspiration since 1894-6, when I dimly began to 
feel that the “ Religion of the Semites ” revealed a new world 


* Tlw haagt In tlM Combinstion Room of Obxtot’s College. 
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to be explored. Years of exphraHnn have tmlff minnenl w*' 
that the study of Religion alomj the lines he laid (hin) is drst^eed 
in the future to inaugurate a new era in the history of r*ligiotfs 
thought ; and if in this tribute to his mvmorn an enthusutstie 
disciple fm strayed from the path, ik fault is not ihr must* r’w. 

STAXLKV A. 


Cambwdcjb, Aui/ust lir>' 
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In April 1887 I was invited by the trustees of the Burnett 
fond to deliver three courses of lectui'es at Aberdeen, in 
the three yesirs from October 1888 to October 1891, on 
“ The primitive religious of the Semitic peoples, viewed in 
relation to other ancient religions, and to the spiritual 
religion of the Old Testament and of Christianity.” I gladly 
accepted this invitation; for the subject proposed had 
interested me for many years, and it seemed to me possible 
to treat it in a way that would not be uninteresting to the 
meinl)erB of my old University, in whose hall the Burnett 
Iwcetures are delivered, and to the wider public to whom 
the gates of Marischal College are opened on the occasion. 

In yeaifl gone by, when I was called upon to defend 
before the courts of my Church idie rights of historical 
nmearoh, as applied to the Old Testament, I had reason to 
acknowltHlga with graritude the fairness and independence 
of Judgment which my fellow -townsmen of Aberdeen 
brought to the discussion of questions which in most 
(.•ountries are held to be reserved for the learned, and to 
1)6 merely disturbing to the piefy of the ordinary layman ; 
and [ was glad to have the opjiortunity of commending to 
the uotioo of a public so impartial and so intelligent the 
study of a branch of comparative religion which, as I 
venture to think, is indispensable to tlie future progress of 
Hiblicul nwenruh. 
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In Scotland, at least, no words need be wasted to 
prove that a right understanding of the religion of the 
Old Testament is the only way to a right understanding 
of the Christian faith; but it is not so fully rec<^ised, 
except in the circle of professed scholars, that the doctrines 
and ordinances of the Old Testament cannot be thoroughly 
compr^ended until they are put into comparison with the 
religions of the nations akin to the Israelites. The value 
of comparative studies for idle study of the religion of the 
Bible was brought out very clearly, two hundred years ago, 
by one of the greatest of English theologians, Dr. John 
Spencer, Master of Corpus Christi College in Cambridge, 
whose Latin work on the ritual laws of the Hebrews may 
justly be said to have laid the foundations of the science 
of Comparative Beligion, and in its special subject, in spite 
of eertaia defects that could hardly have been avoided at 
the time when it was composed, still remains by far the 
mosc important book on the religious antiquities of the 
Hebrewa But Spencer was so much before his time that 
his work was not followed up; it is often ignored by 
professed students of the Old Testament, and has Imrdly 
exercised any influence on the current ideas which are 
the common property of educated men interested in the 
Bible. 

In modem times Comparative Eeligion has become in 
some degree a popular subject, and in our own cuontiy 
has been treated from various points of view by men of 
eminence who have the ear of the pnblic; but nothing 
considerable has been done since Spencer's time, either in 
Enghuad or on the Continent, whether in learned or in 
popular form, towards a systematic oompariaon of the 
tdigion of the Hebrews, as a whole, with the beliefs sad 
ritual practices of the other Semitic peoples. In matters 
of detail valuable work lias been done ; bnt tide work (iwi 
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been too special, and for the most part too technical, to 
help the circle to ‘whom the Bnmett Lectures are addressed , 
which I take to be a circle of cultivated and thinking men 
and women who have no special acquaintance with Semitic 
lore, but are interested in everything that throvre light on 
their own religion, and are prepared to follow a sustained 
or even a severe argument, if the speaker on his part will 
remember that historical research can always be made 
intelligible to thinking people, when it is set forth with 
orderly method and in plain language. 

There is a particular reason why some attempt in this 
direction should be made now. The first conditions of an 
effective comparison of Hebrew religion, as a whole, with 
the tel^ion of the other Semites, were lacking so long as 
the historical order of the Old Testament documents, and 
especially of the documents of which the Pentateuch is 
noade up, was unascertained or wrongly apprehended; 
but, thanks to the labours of a series of scholars (of 
whom it is sufifident to name Huenen and Wellhausen, 
as ^e men whose acumen and research have carried 
this inquiry to a point where nothing of vital importance 
for the historical study of the Old Testament religion 
still remains uncertain), the growth of the Old Testament 
religion can now be followed from stage to stage, in a 
way that is hardly possible with any other religion of 
antiquity, ind so it is now not only possible, but 
moat necessary for further progress, to make a fair com- 
parison between Hebrew religion in its various stages 
and the religions of the races with which the Hebrews 
were cognate by natural descent, and with which also they 
were historically in constant toucL 

The plan which 1 have framed for my guidance in 
carrying out the desires of tire Burnett trustees is ex- 
plained in the first lecture. I begin with the institutaoni 
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of religion, and in the present series I discuss those 
institutions which may be called fundamental, particularly 
that of sacrifice, to which fully one half of the volume 
is devoted. It will readily be understood that, in the 
course of the argument, I have found it convenient to 
take up a good many things that are not fundamental, at 
the place where they could most naturally be explained ; 
and, on the other hand, I daresay that students of the 
subject may sometimes be disposed to regard as fimda- 
mental certain matters which I have been compelled to 
defer. But on the whole I trust that the present volume 
will be found to justify its title, and to contain a fairly 
adequate analysis of the first principles of Semitic worship. 
It would indeed have been in some respects more satis- 
factory to myself to defer the publication of the first 
series of lectures till I could complete the whole subject 
of institutions, derivative as well as primary. But it 
seemed due to the hearers who may desire to attend the 
second series of lectures, to let them have before them in 
print the arguments and conclusions from which that 
series must start ; and also, in a matter of this sort, when 
one has put forth a considerable number of new ideas, the 
value of which must be tested by criticism, one is anxious 
to have the judgment of scholars on the first part of one's 
work before going on to further developments, 

I may explain that the lectures, as now printed, are 
considerably expanded from the form in which they were 
delivered ; and that only nine lectures of the eleven were 
read in Aberdeen, the last two having been added to 
complete the discussion of sacrificial ritual. 

In dealing with the multiplicity of scattered evidences 
on which the argument rests, I have derived great assist- 
ance from the researches of a number of scholars, to whom 
acknowledgment is made in the proper places. For Arabia 
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I have been able to refer throughout to my friend 
Wellhausen's excellent volume, Besie araMsehen Seidm- 
thumes (BerL 1887), in which the extant material for tibia 
branch of Semitic heatheniam is fully brought together, 
and criticised witli the author’s well-known acumen. Por 
the other jmrts of Semitic heathenism there is no standard 
exposition of a systematic kind that can be referred to 
in the same way. In this country Movers’s book on 
Phoenician religion is often regarded as a standard 
authority for the heathenism of the Kortliem Semites; 
bat, with all its learning, it is a very unsafe guide, and 
does not supersede even so old a book as Selden, Be dns 
Sjfrit. 

In analysing the origin of ritual institutions, I have 
often had occasion to consult analogies in the usages of 
early peoples beyond the Semitic field. In this part of 
the work I have had invaluable assistance from my friend, 
Mr. J. G. Frazer, who has given me free access to his 
nnpublished collections on the superstitions and religious 
observances of primitive nations in all parts of the globe. 
I have sometimes referred to him by name, in the course 
(tf tibe book, but these references convey but an imperfect 
idea of my obligations to his learning and intimate 
familiarity with primitive habits of thought. In this 
oonneotion I would also desire to make special acknow- 
leii^ent of the value, to students of Semitic ritual and 
usage, of the comparative studies of Dr. Wilken of Leyden; 
whidi I mention in this place, because Dutch work is too 
apt to be overlooked in England. 

In transcribing Oriental words, I have distmguished the 

emphatic consonants, so far as seemed necessary to preclude 

ambiguities, by the usiml device of pxrtting dots under the 

English letters tliat come noivrost to thorn in sound. But 

instead of k (p) 1 write e, following a precedent set by 
1 
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eminent French Orientalists. In Eastern words both c and 
g are always to be pronounced hard. But where there is 
a conventional English form for a word I retain it ; thus 
I write “ Caaba,” not ** Ka'ba ; ” “ Caliph,” not “ Khalifa ” ; 
“Jehovah,” not “Tahveh” or “lahwd”^ As regards the 
references in the notes, it may be useful to mention that 
GIB. means the Paris Gorjpus Imcri^ptionem Semiticariimi 
and ZDMG, the Zeitschrift of the German Oriental Society ; 
that when Wellhausen is cited, without reference to the 
title of a book, his work on Arabian Heathenism is meant ; 
and that Kinship means my book on Kiriship and Marriage 
in Early Arabia (Cambridge, University Press, 1885).^ 
Finally, I have to express my thanks to my friend, Mr, 
J. S. Black, who has kmdly read the whole book in proof; 
and made many valuable suggestions. 

W. Eobbrtson Smitil 


Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
Ut October 1889.. 


^ [In the new notes ^ has commonly been employed in the place of o, 
and other spellings — e.g. Yahweh — ^adopted in conformity with modem 
\isage.] 

® [See now the List of Abbreviations, etc,, on pp. xxi agg,} 
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The failuie of Professor Smith’s health from 1890 onwards 
made it impossible for him to prepare for publication the 
Second and Third Series of Burnett Lectures, delivered in 
March 1890 and December 1891 ; but the subject never 
oeaaed to interest him, and the comparatively manageable 
task of embodying in a new edition of the First Series the 
results of further reading and reflection, as well as of 
criticisms from other workers in the same field, was one of 
his latest occupations. On March 17 th, only a fortnight 
before hie lamented death, he handed over to my care the 
annotated print, and also the manuscript volume of new 
materials, with tiie remark that, apart from some adjust- 
ments in detail, which he hoped he might yet find strength 
to make as the work passed through the press, he believed 
the revision was practically complete. In making the 
adjitatments referred to, it has been my endeavour to carry 
out with absolute fidelity the author’s wishes so fto as 1 
knew or could divine them; and in l^e majority of 
instances the task has not been difficult My best thanks 
are due to Mr. J. G-. Frazer, and also to Professor Bevan 
(both of Cambridge), for much valuable help in correcting 
the proofs. 

J. & E 


KttlHBtriWB, Srrf CMabtr 1804. 
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IKTRODUOTION 


This book grew out of a small monograph on “Animal 
Worship and Anim a l Tribes among the Arabs and in the Old 
Testament,” published in 1880.^ It was followed by lectures 
on KinsMp m3. Marriage vn Early Arabia (1885), and by an 
article on “ Sacrifice ” in the Ninth Edition of the Enaydo- 
'pceAaa Britmrvioa (1886), wherein Bobertson Smith began to 
develop those views which were to make the book a land- 
mark.^ The Bdigion of the Semites had an immediate efiect 
upon the critical study of religion ; and, exercising powerful 
infiuence upon a host of 'scholars— one may mention Sir 
James Eraser and Principal E. B. Jevons, Salomon Beinach 
in Etance, and the German scholar Stade — left its im- 
pression upon all subsequent literature, even where the name 
of the original author ceased to be mentioned. If Dr. John 
Spencer, once Master of Corpus Chrieti College, “ may justly 
be said to have laid the foundations of the science of Com- 
parative Beligion” (p. xiv above), Bobertson Smith, by 
reason of his comprehensive and stimulating treatment, 
came to be regarded in many quarters as one of the founders, 

* fieptinted In IMmu mA Suayt, edited by J. S. BUok and G. W. 
(mryatal, 191S. 

* It !■ intemtii^ to xeoaU that alieady in The Old Testament t» the 
Jeipitk Ckurdt (Flnt Bd. 1881), bia dootrine of saorifioe traa leaogDized by 
one of bia oppononta m invdTing “ a new theoty of the essential obaJ^ 
aotor of the Old TeatMoant xeiUgion,” one whibb “ out away the bans on 
which the whole dootrine of salvation mats ” (see Life of W. B. Smith, by 
Bhek a Chtyatal, 1918. p. 41 7 a;.). Stronpely enough, this was not pnisued 
in the oontwTony whioh was then laglng about bis writings. 
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if not pre-eminently as the founder, of the modern study of 
Semitic and other religions.^ 

The volume, the first of a series, is admittedly incom- 
plete. Originally three courses of lectures were planned, to 
culminate in an inquiry into the part played by Semitic 
religion in the general progress of humanity. The second 
series was delivered, from notes, in March 1890 ; and in 
three lectures covered Feasts, Priests, Prophecy, and 
Divination.^ Publication was proposed, but failing health 
forbade all hopes. Of the third series (three lectures given in 
December 1891), apart from fragmentary notes and meagre 
press reports, little survived, but enough to emphasize the 
profound spiritual difierence which he had always maintained 
between the Old Testament and other literature.® We know 
that in 1893 he was anxious to finish the second and third 
series of lectures, and ‘‘ complete his argument,” but this 
was not granted him. He lived to finish the preparation of 
the second edition of this volume, and perhaps the very 
considerable difference between the two editions and the more 
decisive exposition of his main principles which he was able 
to furnish may reconcile us to the loss of what one of the most 
powerful of intellects would have given had he been spared 
to round off his argument as he desired. 

As it is. The Religion of the Semites is, as the biographers 
acknowledge — one of them a friend of many years’ standing 
— a fragment. The arrangement is not so methodical as 
could be wished, the canvas is overcrowded, and there are 
repetitions and digressions.” The book contains, as its 
author says, “ a considerable number of new ideas,” and the 
biographers remark rightly: “He expected much help — 

1 Spencer’s interpretation of the “Red Heifer” in De JUgifms Etbrae* 
omm BUtialibus et earum Battorntma (1685), marks an epoch. See H. P. 
Smith, Essays in Biblical Interpretation (Boston, IT.S.A., 1921), pp. 106 sqq, 

* ^ the Synopsis, Life, pp. 525 sqq. 

* See Life, pp. 535 sqq. 
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perhaps more than he ultimately received — from his critics.’’ 
Looking back, we are bound to admit that he laid down 
principles, some of which have hardly received the attention 
they deserve ; he opened out a new field of research, or 
rather, he opened it out in a new manner ; and his life-work, 
taken as a whole, has a significance which perhaps may be 
more readily understood now than when he wrote as a pioneer. ^ 
While, on the one hand, attention has commonly been directed 
to particular and more sensational theories — ^notably to 
sacramental communion as the fundamental idea in ancient 
sacrifice and its totemic origin ; on the other, the problems 
with which he was occupied are now studied in the light of 
a far greater wealth of material than was accessible in his 
day. The whole subject has become more intricate, and the 
difEerences among experts, as concerns attitude, treatment, 
and conclusions, more confusing. The mass of data which 
he collected has been increased, and occasionally modified 
or corrected ; his most conspicuous theories have been 
closely criticized, but — one may venture to assert — ^they have 
not been replaced by better ones. It is true that it would 
now be agreed that the course of religious development did 
not run so simply as he thought ; but all theories of the 
evolution of culture are under consideration. Again, the 
problems of toteudsm no longer stand where they did when 
J. F. MXennan revealed to him the value of anthropological 
researdi ; but totemism is immensely more complex than it 
once seemed, Eobertson Smith’s central theory of sacrifice 
as primarily a communion is sometimes felt to be exagger- 
ated ; but subsequent study on this subject has only shown 
that we are still far from an adequate treatment of the 
network of questions with which sacrifice is intertwined. 

Eobertson Smith’s temperament, religion, and standpoint 

^ The present writer may refer in this coimemmi to his notice in the 
Jtmrhci^, xt (1&12J 
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are so cliaracteristic of him as man and scholar that it is not 
easy, particularly for those who would not share his religious 
convictions, to understand either his attitude or the nature of 
his achievement. In the critical or scientific study of re- 
ligions it is obvious that unprejudiced inquiry inevitably 
affects the growth of a man’s religious or philosophical out- 
look ; also, that a man’s religious or philosophical convictions 
inevitably influence his attitude to and treatment of his data. 
This invariable interaction of personal conviction and the 
data of religion — which so often become data only as 
the result of a bonafde though subjective interpretation of the 
material — ^wiU, it may perhaps be found, explain Robertson 
Smith’s most characteristic and most permanent work. Our 
most pressing task, then, is to understand him ; and the aim 
of this Introduction is, in the first instance, to indicate what 
seems to be the genetic connexion between his life-work as a 
whole and his theories of religion. 

In Robertson Smith there was a man of really astonishing 
erudition and acute speculative ability. Brilliant in con- 
versation and dexterous in argument, his letters reveal that 
to the very end he was a man of the deepest religious feelings. 
Moreover, he was, at least as a young man, profoundly in- 
terested in theology. In The Old Testament in the Jemsh 
Church ( 1881 ) he did more than any one else to interpret 
to English-speaking readers the new stage in Old Testament 
criticism, the importance of which for the study of Semitic 
religion he has described in his Preface (p. xv). In his 
highly technical studies, first on Semitic sociology, later on 
Semitic religion and religious institutions, he might seem to 
have outgrown the theologian and the biblical critic. Yet he 
attracted attention as much by his uncompromising treatment 
of the mimdm of Israelite and Oriental life, seriously offending 
those who would sever the Bible from the world which gave 
birth to it and in which it grew up, as by his insistence to the 
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last upon the real difEerence between Biblical Religion and 
all else. 

He was bom in November 1846, and, when barely turned 
twenty-two, in a paper on “Christianity and the Super- 
natural ” he comes before us as a keen reformer : “ It is the 
business of Christianity to conquer the whole universe to 
itseU and not least the universe of thought.” ^ He desires a 
new Reformation, for, as he found occasion to complain, in 
many respects “ the first promise of the Reformation was not 
fulfilled in the sequel ” (p 401). The Reformers gradually 
departed from their own principles and began to explain 
and justify themselves to themselves. But they had had a 
new way of looking at the Bible — ^in contrast to the un- 
historical inteUectualism of their opponents ; and he upholds 
the “ historical treatment ” of Scripture, asserting that “ just 
as it requires a historic sense to understand profane history, 
it requires a spiritual sense to understand sacred history.” 
So he would restore the Reformation prindples of Biblical 
criticism, and readers of The Old Testament in the Jeunsh 
Church will remember how, especially in his opening chapter, 
he is at pains to combine the principles of a thorough-going 
criticism with the principles which permeated Western 
Europe at the Reformalion. 

Throughout he takes his stand upon the Bible. The Bible 
is not a Book of Infallible Truth, nor is it mainly a Divine 
Body of Doctrine, or a supernatural communication of 
Doctrines. It has the Holy Spirit behind it; it is the historic 
manifestation of Gk>d in Christ, and speaks from the heart and 
to the heart : this is a cardinal point in the genuine Reforma- 
tion which Protestant theology has ahnost forgotten (p. 406). 
The Bible when diligently studied is “the true manual of a 
Catholic religious life.” He looked for a new Catholidty, and 

> Lretum, p. 13S, dated January 18(10. O^he quotations that follow 
an, of eourse, of didennt dates. 
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by this he did not mean ‘‘ toleration and compromise ” (p. 332) 
— ^that would have been unlike the man he ever was ! Cur- 
rent theology dissatisfied him. As early as 1869 he was 
asserting that it was necessary frankly to recognize the 
need of progress in our theological conceptions,” for to cling 
to an unchangeable dogma is to cease to cling to the Christ 
of the Gospels who transcends the theology of every age 
(pp. 151, 162). 

Current theology, he complained, had not rightly defined 
its relation to Scripture and its relation to human thought ; 
and, in a striking, though little known, essay on ‘‘ The Place 
of Theology in the Work and Growth of the Church ” (1875), 
he laments the lack of advance in the Church and the inability 
of theology to speak ‘‘ any decisive and convincing word in 
the questions of the day.” As he says in one of his trenchant 
remarks, ‘‘ a Church which ceases to theologize ceases in the 
same moment to grow.” He demands a vigorous theology ” : 

a religion without theology means, for the most part, a 
religion without God.” Theology is a safeguard against the 
mysticism which regards with complacency a degree of 
ignorance in the laity which is inconsistent with truly moral 
growth. Loose unshaped knowledge is a hindrance, and 
side by side with Christian experience there must go ‘‘an 
exercise of real hard thought before our knowledge takes 
scientific shape and is really worthy to be called theology ” 
(p. 160). Accordingly, a theology of permanent value is 
not to be shaped with reference to the present attitude of 
unbelief, the cause of which he finds in the “actual im- 
perfection of the existent state of the Church (p. 314, dated 
1876). 

He maintained that the relation between practical religion 
and theology requires serious consideration. Christian know- 
ledge should be in direct contact with faith and practice ; and 
if inarticulate, it is “ deep inarticulate knowledge elaborated 
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in practice.” The true function of theology is to make 
explicit and elaborate truths •which “ in the shape of practical 
tact and insight lie at the root of untheological ■wisdom ” 
(pp. 321 sqq.). “ The theology of a livmg Church,” he had 
said earlier, “ docs not start from the mere outward form and 
vehicle of Christianity ” ; there can be no true theology 
where there is no true Christian life (pp. 162, 156 ; cf. 133). 
It is religious experience which makes us believe in the 
authority of Scripture and not the reverse. So writes the 
young theologian, insisting upon the difEerence betiveen 
the practical religious life, on the one side, and on the other, 
the theology which once alive has become defective and 
moribund. 

As we read his early addresses it is very difidcult not to 
perceive that the way is being paved for his subsequent 
recognition of the superior significance, for the study of the 
world’s religious, of the unspoken ideas embodied in traditional 
ritual (cf. below, pp. 26 foot, 20 top). Hence, just as theology 
is of varying value according to its relation to the circum- 
stances of the age, so myth in turn is commonly of secondary 
importance.^ The theology of a living Church, he had 
asserted (in 1869), comes when the Church is conscious that 
she holds the true substance of Christianity {Lectures, p. 156) *, 
and we shall miss the point of Kobertson Smith’s later re- 
searches if we ignore the fact that the man who hoped for a 
new Catholicity was, consciously or unconsciously, looking for 
the factors whidi are creative in religious development, and 
that in years to come ho was to turn from the contrast 
between a Imng Christian faith and an imperfect theology 
to the contrast between the practical, working religion of 
primitive jieoplw ami the secondary myths. 

^ We mUHt ncoiutim that sweeping condemnation of all myth is not 
Intended, and that somo myths may bo of immediate value (see below, 
{k Wl). 
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Theology, he declares, is needed in order to make Christ- 
ianity a social thing ; it implies a knowledge which can be 
put into words and imparted to a man who has not shared 
the experience of him who imparts it. , It is a social bond ; 
for a Christian society is not the sum of its individuals but 
an organic unity, and the fellowship or the corporate spirit 
which makes such a unity is a moral, not a physical fact. 
No outward sign but an invisible bond unites the Church 
invisible, the mystic body of Christ ; and we cannot tell 
what partakers of the sacraments are true members of 
Christ.^ Eepeatedly he returns to the personal intercourse 
between God and man ; and he quotes with approval Luther’s 
saying that Faith unites the soul to Christ as a bride to her 
bridegroom (pp. 116, 225 5g.). This conviction of a close 
personal relationship is central in his early essays on Christian 
reKgion and theology, and it becomes of cardinal importance 
in The Religion of ike Semites. It is, therefore, of the highest 
interest to perceive how the theologian was reaching out 
towards his pregnant generalization of the significance of 
the social unit — of the group and group-religion — ^which 
subsequent writers have developed further along different 
lines. 

Hebrew Prophecy interested him from the first, and his 
great book on the Prophets of Israel (first ed. 1882 ; second 
ed. 1902) is still a great classic. True prophecy, he laid 
down, rests upon the conviction of a personal and living power, 
the utterance of a new life, which sprang from the infinite 
source of all life [Lectures^ pp. 189, 366). In what he has to 
say of the prophets, of Christ, and of the Reformers, and in 
his own religious idealism— throughout there peers the germ 
-of his fine theory that the consciousness of communion is 
the most vital phenomenon in all religion. Not that all 

i Pp. 325 aqg.f of. 275, 319.- There is no grace ez opere operate (p. 223, 
ct p. 152). 
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else is unessential, but that it vitalizes religion, and without 
it the progressive development of religion would be inex- 
plicable. It is in this sense that the idea of communion is 
original or primary, and much confusion has been caused 
because this has not been fully realized. 

Religion has its ebb and flow, and different stages have 
their distinctive criteria. The Reformation was marked by 
the new growth of the religious spirit, a new self-consciousness 
separates the Reformers from their fore-goers ; a new stage 
was reached, and it was of supreme importance for the 
dynamics of religion. From time to time there comes the 
stage when a distinction can be drawn between the sign and 
the signified, between the word and its real meaning, between 
the outward letter and the experiences demanding expression. 
“ With the Reformation begius a great awakening into new 
self-conscious personal life ” (p. 225). So it came to pass 
that while acknowledging himsoK a sou of the Reformation, 
he was profoundly dissatisfied with the conditions in which 
he found himself, and gradually passed from his arresting 
treatment of current religion and theology to the inquiry 
into the systematic treatment of Semitic religion. The task 
of restating religious truths gave way to the distinctly 
specialised study of ancient religion, and almost at the dose 
of his life we find this surely noteworthy admission, “I 
begin to think I never can have been a theologian ” (Life, 
p. 535). 

But throughout he placed the Bible by itself, and in- 
sisted that Christianity must be supernatural. Yet as early 
as 1869 he was saying that the significance of the super- 
natural falls away when man’s redemption ceases to be 
imperfect (p. 119). More precisely, this means that the 
fellowslup of Cod and Man, with its implication of divine 
” immanence,” is accompanied with the consdousness of 
the gulf between the human and the divine. Prophets 
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were fOled with the conviction of a ‘‘ personal ” communion 
with God ; they were inspired by something distinct from 
themselves and not by ‘‘ the immanent spirit of the universe 
working in their own hearts” (p. 365). Their supreme 
consciousness of the nearness and immediacy of the Divine 
was of “ a transcendent,” not an immanent ” power, and 
it is essential to remember that wholly characteristic of 
Robertson Smith’s position is his denial of Semitic mono- 
theism and his recognition that “ immanence ” no less than 
“ transcendence ” distinguishes Semitic religion generally. 
The significance of this has hardly been sufficiently realized, 
and demands a few words. 

In a very notable essay on “ Prophecy and Personality ” 
January 1868) the young scholar pointed out how the 
prophet’s personality builds up the vision which he sees 
(p. 98). The syhjectvoe side is vital — we have only to com- 
pare the ‘‘ varieties of religious experience ” and observe 
the difference in content and value due to the difference in 
training and temperament of each prophet, seer, or mystic. 
But, as he himself says a little later, ‘‘a consciousness 
originally subjective in character, is not . , . purely sub- 
jective in origin.” There is no “ dictation from on high of 
truths about God and man ” ; and he is as anxious to avoid 
false ideas of inspiration and revelation as to escape “ the 
no less dangerous extreme of mysticism giving an unbounded 
play to an unrestrained subjectivity ” (p, 157 sy.)- ^ a 
remarkable essay on the “ Poetry of the Old Testament,” 
written in 1877, he takes a wider view of religion. Cbm- 
menting upon the absence of calm, disciplined, and intel- 
lectual effort among primitive peoples, he lays stress upon 
the intensely practical nature of their religion. “All 
thought stands in immediate contact with living impressions 
and feelings, and so, if incapable of rising to the abstract, 
is prevented from sinking to the unreal/’ Religious truths 
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centre in human life and human interests. There was no 
‘'dreamy unpractical sentimentalism,” and he has the 
profound observation that it is the preponderance of the 
emotional rather than of the rational part of a man’s nature 
that makes a strong personality able to conquer all diffi- 
culties, whereas intellectual acuteness is often associated 
with a restlessness of purpose that can attain nothing great 
(p. 443). It is a remark which one is tempted to take as 
an unconscious self-revelation. 

Now to the Semites and other primitive peoples the 
Universe is “ a complex of living powers ” with which man 
enters into a fellowship ; he is awed by their miglit, or he 
boastfully bends them to his service. All nature is “in- 
stinct with life which vibrates responsive to each change in 
his personal feelings and spiritual relations ” (p. 421 sy.). 
Everywhere man sees in nature life bearing directly upon him. 
All life has a meaning for man, the fascination for the Semitic 
mind of the idea of practical lordship over powers mightier 
than himself “ finds a loftier and truer, but not less character- 
istic, expression in the Old Testament.” His ethical mono- 
theism alone saved the Israelite. In vivid sentences 
Eobertson Smith paints “ the nature-worship of the heathen 
Semites,” the “ religion of passionate emotion,” the worship 
“ of those inner powers, awful because unseen, of which outer 
things are only the symbol,” the “sombre horror” and 
“ wildest sensuality.” “ The very tone of mind which 
makes Semitic heathenism the most hideous of false worships, 
enabled the Hebrew nation to grasp with unparalleled 
tenacity and force the spiritual idea of Jehovah,” These are 
weighty words, and they must be before us when some writers 
with the best intentions draw idyllic pictures of religion prior 



an unintelUgible phenomenon in the history of religion, 
unintentionally accusing them of grossest exaggeration. 
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** To tlie Hebrew, force is life and life is personality ” 
(i6.) ; and we come to perceive that what we call religion ” 
is, as it were, woven upon a texture of beliefs and customs 
which cannot be called by that name, and that a social- 
religious system is the safeguard against the dangerous 
kinship of Magic with Eeligion. The lofty spiritual heights 
of the Israelite prophets are a reaction against the crudest 
physical and material depths ; and in the darkness, cruelty 
and coarsest orgies of the Semite — ever prone to extremes — ^it 
was left for the few to enunciate truths of spiritual intimacy 
with the Divine and of man’s place in the Universe. One 
has only to read the pages on Hebrew poetry and on the 
Semite’s sense of personal fellowship with the life of all that 
surrounds him — animate and inanimate — ^to realize how 
natural was the transition from the theologian writing in 
1877 on the “ Poetry of the Old Testament,” to the anthro- 
pologist who, in July 1880, had begun to view the Old Testa- 
ment and the Semites m the light of M'Lennan’s researches 
on totemism. 

The merit of M‘Lennan’s totem-hypothesis lies, according 
to Eobertson Smith, in the fact that “ it does justice to the 
intimate relation between religion and the fundamental 
structure of society which is so characteristic of the ancient 
world.” ^ It threw new light upon the history of religion 
as a social system ; and it is not surprising, when we con- 
sider his readiness to recognize both the lighter and darker 
sides of primitive religion, that his own theory of totem- 
sacrament seemed to him to provide the key to the develop- 
ment of religion from its lowest to its highest forms. The 
theory was justly called by Eeinach “one of the most 
brilliant discoveries of modem science ” ; * and in spite of 

^ K%7Mp ard Ma/rriagey p. 258 sq. 

* S. Reiuaoh, GuUeSy Mythes et SdigioTis, iv. 23 (dted in Life, p. 567). 
Rednaoh’s well-lmown rnot ooncermng Robertson Smith— •** genuU Frazerum 
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the extent to which totemism has been abused, this rudi- 
mentary type of cult still provides one of the most intricate 
problems of the modem study of religion.^ The reasons for 
this can be briefly summarized. (1) There are the ex- 
tremely dij0B.cult technical problems of distmguishing between 
the varieties of totemism and totemic, totemistic and therio- 
morphic beliefs and practices. (2) Animal deities and animal 
imagery prevail even among advanced peoples. (3) There is a 
persistence or recrudescence of the animal features (whether 
totemic or not) by the side of and in spite of distinctly 
high forms of cult. (4) Besides the obvious and essential 
points of contrast between totemic (and all related) features 
and anthropomorphic religion, there are no less essential 
points of contact and a genetic connexion can apparently 
be traced between them. At all events, no theory of the 
phenomena of religion can be entertained which does not do 
adequate justice to these beliefs and practices which seem 
to be so remote from our way of thinldng. For (6) totemism 
involves a way of thinking which it is difldcult or impossible 
for us to grasp ; and in the attempt to understand the true 
relation between it and higher modes of thought we immensely 
enlarge our knowledge of mental processes and the lines along 
which they have developed. 

To put the fundamental problem otherwise, we have to 
determine (1) whether the most rudimentary types of religion 
were (a) anthropomorphic or (6) theriomorphic, and specifi- 
cally totemic ; (2) whether the latter type (5) can reasonably 
be derived from the former (a) ; and (3) into what did the 
latter develop, if at all. If theriomorphism is, as at times it 
seems to be, a refuge from an inadequate or impoverished 
anthropomorphism, was it — ^was totemism— normal before 

— can be supplemented by tbe remarks of bis biographers in the Life, 
p. 404 sg^,, and by Sir James Frazer’s own Preface to TAe Golden BougK 
^ See especially A. van Gennep, UMat odinid dm ProhUme TothMgue 
(1020). For a recent definition of totemism, see below, p. 535 n. 1. 
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there was anthropomorphic religion ? Such questions cannot 
be ignored by those who are interested in the line of develop- 
ment which religion has taken hitherto. 

Sir James Frazer, who dedicated The Goldeti Bough to 
his friend Robertson Smith, “in gratitude and admiration,” 
refers in the Preface of the Second Edition (1900) to the 
famous discoveries made in Central Australia by Sir Baldwm 
Spencer and Mr F. J. Gillen which revolutionized ideas of 
totemism, and indeed of rudimentary religion in general. 
He points out that while these have proved that there were 
indeed — ^as Robertson Smith had surmised — clans who 
killed and solemnly ate their totem animal, this fact did 
not make the rite either a universal one or the origin of 
animal sacrihce in general. More than that, the totem was 
not a god, but on a more equal relationship ; and the rites 
were not “ religious ” but “ magical.” Hence, if Robertson 
Smith’s insight was thus triumphantly justified in some 
essential particulars, it now appeared that totemism was 
not the sort of cult that he had supposed. Naturally no 
one would wish to minimize the importance of Sir James 
Frazer’s candid admissions in The Golden Bough and else- 
where, but several points have certainly to be taken into 
consideration. Jevons, Marett, and Durkheim, all most 
highly equipped and competent observers, and writing from 
rather different standpoints, do not agree that Robertson 
Smith is refuted by the character of the Australian evidence. 
And Malinowski, in the course of a valuable study of primi- 
tive religion, while speaking of Central Australian totemism 
as “ a system of magical co-operation,” emphasizes its sur- 
vival value, and observes that “ totemism appears ... as 
a blessing bestowed by rdigion on primitive man’s efforts 
in dealing with his useful surroundings.”^ Obviously 

^ In Science, Religion and Reality (ed. J. Needham, 1925), p. 46. The 
italios aie ours. 
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our conceptions of religion ” and “ magic ” are at 
stake. 

Further, the totem is not, after all, precisely the equal 
of man, and in totemism we find ruder forms of what is 
familiar in anthropomorphic religion : imitation of and 
identification with the sacred being, appeal to it, and value 
attached to its name. Nay, more, with his usual courtesy 
and invariable loyalty to facts, Sir James Frazer has drawn 
the attention of the present writer to certain cases where 
the totem is actually the object of a cult.^ The importance 
of the new evidence is undeniable, and it brings to the front 
two urgent questions. The first is, is it desirable to have 
only the two pigeon-holes — eUh&r Religion or Magic — 
wherein to distribute the relevant data ? Do we not also 
need the description Magico-Religious ? The second con- 
cerns degrees of Religion and the varying quality of Deity. 
Even in anthropomorphic religion gods often stand in a 
very close relationship to their worshippers, and, as frequently 
in personal religion and mysticism, the attitude of dependence 
upon the god is by no means the only one. Again, there 
are both near and remote gods ; and they vary in status, 
even as at the present day saints or Eastern welis are not 
“ gods ” from the point of view of the orthodox and national 
religion, though they are apt to be very adequate deities 
from that of the inhabitant of the locality wherein they are 
commanding figures. 

Further, as a general rule, religion is much more “ prac- 
tical than is recognized by writers who have adversely 
criticized Robertson Smith’s leading positions; and the 

^ In a letter of April 27, 1925, Sir James iFrazei states that the oases 
which he had lately noticed of worship or sacrifices regularly offered to 
totems are (1) in the Bombay Presidency, R. R. Enthoven, Folklore of 
Bombay (Oxford, 1924), pp. 19, 209-211 ; (2) in the Ivory Coast, L Tauxier, 
Negres Oouro et Gagou (Paris, 1924), pp 146, 160, 183, 205, 223, 266, 267 ; 
and (3) in the Solomon Islands, C. E. Fox, The Threshold of the Pacific 
(London, 1924), pp. 10 sq,, 72, 73, 74, 76, 276. 
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extent to whicli directness, intimacy, and a confidence verging 
on compulsion colour much that is remote from “ magic,” 
and can only be regarded as ** religion,” is as significant as 
it is surprising. Long ago an acute critic remarked that 
Eobertson Smith’s idea of a primitive communion “ seemed 
too theologically abstract to be at the basis of savage rites 
of sacrifice.” ^ But, as has been seen, Smith had already 
insisted upon the practical nature of primitive, and especially 
of Semitic religion.® The longing for Atonement and the 
rites which brought together gods and worshippers were 
ultimately for the “ material ” as for the “ spiritual ” well- 
being of men. This is both Biblical and primitive religion, 
and students, compelled to formulate the difference between 
Religion and Magic, and between degrees of Deity, may yet 
find themselves compelled to consider what shall be the 
criterion of “ spiritual ” religion (see pp. 676 sqqj). 

If the objection just referred to appears to rest on the 
frequent confusion of the perception of metaphysical or 
theological facts with the capacity for metaphysical or 
theological reasoning— on which, see p. 665 and n.2 — ^a more 
forcible criticism is that which objects, and not unjustly, 
that Robertson Smith carried simplification too far and 
formulated too simple a theory of the history of religion.® 

In his theory of the totem-sacrament, while freely recog- 
niring the prominence of the gift-idea in all religion, he 
gave the priority to the communion idea. The most recent 
study of the subject emphasizes the strdigth and persistence 
of the gift idea, but clearly recognizes that it does not explain 
all the data.^ The eminent Dominican, Father Lagrange, 

1 Jos. Jacobs, Studies in Biblicdl Archosology (1804), p. 33 sq, 

> Of. Lectures^ p. 443 (above, p. xzxvi sg.), and Old Testameni in the 
Jewish Church, p. 441 (cited below, p. 671). 

* See Life, p. 617 sq. 

* G. Bccbanan Gray, Sacrifice in the Old Testament (Oxford, 1025), 
p. 362, etc. This posthumons volume covers a very wide field ; and it 
is much to be depbred that so splendid a scholar, who made so many 
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author of a work which in many respects is scarcely less 
indispensable than The Rdgiion of the Semites, makes many 
valuable criticisms ; but he agrees that communion is a 
constitutive element in sacrifice, and that the do ut ies 
element does not explain the horror sacer,'^ Eather is it 
that the author, like all pioneers, is deemed to have exag- 
gerated the prevalence and significance of the communion 
idea. So, Hubert and Mauss in their important monograph 
on sacrifice, while agreeing with Eobertson Smith’s general 
treatment of taboos and the ideas of holy and unclean, 
decisively reject his genealogical explanation of the history 
of sacrifices.® .And Durkheim, too, who perhaps more than 
any other writer has most powerfully supplemented his 
treatment of religion as a sodal institution, points out that 
ideas of gift, renunciation, and expiation are very early.® 

Earnest heed must be paid to these criticisms ; yet, when 
all has been said, is it not true that every profound religious 
act is, in a sense, an act of communion ? So, as G. E. Moore 
has pointed out, the sacrificial feast at the sanctuary must 
have strengthened the bond of religion by the sense of God’s 
presence and friendliness.* Malinowski speaks of the gifts of 
food to the gods as communion in beneficent abundance.”® 
To be sure, a more careful study might lead us to attempt to 
draw the lines between friendliness, fellowship, communion, 

permaneat oontributions to Biblical Studies, was not spared to give tmity 
and completeness to this admirable collection of lectures. 

^ Mvdes dea JReligiona SimUigues, p. 267 The value of this work will 
be evident from the many references to it in the new notes to this edition. 
Its attitude can be gauged from the statement m the Preface that The 
Bdigion of the Semites est oonstamment doming par une id4e fausse* 
Timportance ezag^r^e du tot^nusme dans Thistoire de la rehgion.” 

* M&angea ^Hist. des Rd%g%on8, Preface, p. iv. 

* The Elementary Forms of the Rd%gwus L%fe : a Study in Bdigious 
Sociology (London, 1915), pp. 343, 406. 

^ Eney. Biblica, art. “ Sacrifice” (§ 42 end); still the oompletest 
synopsis of the subject from the Bibhcal point of view. 

* Op. dt., p. 43. 
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and identity.! In this way it might be possible to discuss 
“ the degree of at-one-ment present in the various Sacrifices,*’ 
how far, for example, “ any sense of Divine indwelling ** was 
conveyed by the Jewish Peace Offering.® Buchanan Gray 
himself, in the volume already referred to, is at pains to 
discuss the different nuances of the sacrificial ceremonies. 
Undoubtedly much could be done along such lines. One 
could compare and contrast the relative psychological effect 
of sacred stones (and other manimate objects), sacred 
animals (varying in utility or in character), and sacred men 
(ancestors, saints, divine rulers, etc.). One could consider 
the sort of ideas which would naturally be symbolized, sug- 
gested, or carried by each of these. One could discuss the 
possible place of each m the social group. In this way much 
light could be thrown upon the self-evident effects — social, 
moral, intellectual — which different sorts of sacred persons, 
things, or rites could have upon a religion and its vicissitudes. 
But there would remain ultimate problems which, even if 
they are not handled, cannot be dismissed. 

The difficulty of interpreting rites is notorious ; they may 
not retain their apparently obvious meaning, and may 
perhaps have acquired a new one. The most solemn of rites 
may have only a transitory value for the worshipper, and the 
most simple of commemorative occasions may be charged 
with the profoundest meaning. Further, the study of the 
history of religion reveals the essential fact that at certain 
periods religion has lost that reality which had once made 
it a force in the life of a people ; or a line is drawn between 
the existing religion and new spiritual tendencies, and the 
standard of real and true religion is set so high that it cannot 

^ See the oritioisxns of M. H. Pinard de la Boullaye. S.J., in his elaborate 
work, iltude Comparie des Religions : Bssai CrUiqiie (Paria, 1^22 and 192{>), 
ii. i;8. 

* S. C. Gayford, Sacrifice a?wf Prtesihood, (London. 1914), pp. 
33, 39. 
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be ignored in an estimate of religion in general. The inquiry 
into the vicissitudes of religious beliefs and practices is that 
into men’s convictions concerning what to them were supreme 
realities, and it cannot be indifferent to the great periods 
which force the question whether and in what way the 
ultimate realities of the Universe are themselves involved 
in those convictions which are explicit or implicit in religion. 

The student who has grasped the spirit of the Bible knows 
that in the last analysis no human being or human institution 
can determine the real value of convictions of the relations 
between man and God. Eobertson Smith wrote in 1871 
that men cannot judge who are true members of Christ (above, 
p. xxxiv). There are Biblical passages which imply that the 
Deity may be in fellowship with men who do not recognize 
Him, and that He does not necessarily operate in accordance 
with the ways in which He has been apprehended. Such are 
among the data of religion, and no impartial student can 
refuse to find a place for them in the final synthesis. It is 
this transcendence of the ultimate realities, and the knowledge 
that convictions and theories are approximations, and that 
the progress of thought enables us to test these approxima- 
tions, which combine to make the newer study of the world’s 
religions a landmark in the history of religion. 

Views are extensively held to the effect that Magic is 
absolutely prior to Eeligion, that Fear is primary, and that 
Sacrifice served originally to propitiate gods and avert then 
anger — and so forth. One’s own personal religion may make 
it impossible to accept such views ; one’s experience may 
convince one that familiarity certainly breeds indifference 
and that it is natural to seek to placate the anger only of one 
who is T&uywn. But, quite apart from one’s personal religion 
it is puzzling to see how ideas could ever arise in the firsi 
instance of a supersensuous being with particular attributes 
and the views in question labour under the double disadvan 
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tage of surreptitiously introducmg all the question-begging 
elements and of doing scanty justice to their rivals. On the 
other hand, on the assumption of the relative priority of 
Religion certain tendencies are seen to be normal and inevit- 
able. On the assumption of certain conceptions of the 
Ultimate Realities the variation and vicissitudes of ideas of 
gods and men can be more or less intelligibly traced, and the 
interrelation between the religious (magical, etc.) and the 
non-religious spheres can be fruitfully studied. When what is 
called “ religion,’’ in its divers forms, makes its appearance in 
an individual’s life and thought it becomes so fused with the 
‘^non-religious,” that the really vital problem for modem 
research is not the Conflict of Science and Religion, so called, 
but the varying relations between the “ religious ” and 
“ non-religious ” phases of life and their mutual interaction. 
Thus there quickly arises the need for a more theoretical 
treatment of religion which is able to do justice to those 
views, on the one side or the other, which are pronounced 
improbable or impossible ; and of this theoretical treatment 
Robertson Smith, because of his line of approach, may be 
claimed as the founder. 

It is of the utmost importance that we should distinguish 
between actual historical origins and whatever inaugurates 
new lines of development. Robertson Smith is concerned 
with creative ideas, with those that recur and govern the 
evolution of faith and worship. It is an inquiry, as he 
himself admits, of real interest to the “ philosophical student ” 
(p. 16 ). And when he argues that the communion of the 
group with their god stands at the head of all developments 
it is easy to see how extraordinarily impressive the theoxy 
is from the theistic standpoint, but how delicate, directly we 
perceive that of the great variety of experiences which can be 
classed as “ numinous,” only some are of definite “ religious ” 
significance, and these, after what has been said, differ in 
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quality and value.^ Now Eobertson Smith is not merely 
concerned with creative ideas and creative experiences — 
the factors that make for new developments in religion — 
he takes a very delBnite Christian standpoint, and the ques- 
tion is really a very important one, whether this has prejudiced 
or facilitated his researches. 

His peculiar interest in the Eeformation and Protestant- 
ism, his desire for some new formulation of theology, and his 
pioneering work in the criticism of the Old Testament, in 
particular the function of the prophets, and finally his in- 
variable distinction between “ natural ’’ and “ supernatural 
religion have recognizably influenced the lines he has taken. 
Accordingly, the ebb and flow of beliefs and the vicissitudes 
of cults are not so significant for him as that progressive 
development which would undoubtedly strike him as he 
looked back upon the ‘‘ heathenism ” of the Semites and the 
more rudimentary cults of primitive peoples, and looked 
forward to a further development in religion. The problems 
as they presented themselves to him were necessarily other 
than those that confront scholars whose main work has lain 
in other fields, or whose deepest sympathies are perchance 
differently directed. The training which might have en- 
couraged the most hesitating and mediatmg of inquiries made 
him at all events the most uncompromising of investiga- 
tors ; and if TheReUgion of the Semites marks an epoch, it was 
because it came from the hands of a man who combined 
with unequalled knowledge a sympathetic insight into the 
most advanced and the most rudimentary religions in a way 
which has not been equalled by his successors, and whose 
genius saw new prospects opening out m the world of thought. 
With him : la thiorie c^est Vhomme. 

^ Aoooxdiiig to Hubert and Mauss the saorifioe establishes a oommTmioa- 
tion between the saored sphere and the profane (of. Toy’s Bununaiy, 
IrOrodtictkn to History of Bdigym This is mnoh more general- 

ized than Robertson Smith’s theory of the oonmranion of worshippers 
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That Robertson Smith’s arguments were influenced by 
current evolutionary ideas was inevitable, and one can but 
say that the study of beliefs and customs as such can only 
be pursued along evolutionary lines, and that those writers 
who object to one theory of development usually prove to 
be cherishing another of their own. In point of fact, we 
pass from the “ comparative ” treatment of the data of 
religion to the best method of presenting them, and enter 
upon the most difficult part of the subject. In the first 
place, then, it may be observed that the main argument of 
The Religion of the Semites does not require us to believe that 
the communion idea is some absolutely prior abstraction. 
His recognition of aberration, degradation, etc. {pp. 354, 
394), indicates that by the “ origin ” of sacrifice is not meant 
that which characterized the earliest prehistoric religion 
alone. It is rather that this idea, although it operated from 
the very first, lies at the back of the new and significant stages 
in the development of sacrificial ritual. On the same analogy, 
it can be seen that similar tendencies explain initiation, 
in one place into a tribal group, in another into important 
secret societies, and in a third into small guilds or unions 
(cf. p. 607 sq,). Further, revolutionary aims and methods, 
very similar in several respects, will differ everywhere 
according to current conditions. And even as regards the 
“ animal ” features in totemism, there are significant anal- 
ogies not only in “totemistic” rites (those that are not 
strictly ‘‘totemic”), but also in those that can only be 
called “ theriomorphic ” (cf. p. 638 sj.). Thus, there are 
similar recurrent elements which take different forms peculiar 
to each age, land, and community, and a Science of Religion 
must do justice alike to the essential resemblances and the 
equally essential differences, 

with tlioir god ^ but less so than the more recent conception of expcnencos 
of the numinotis,'* see p. 654. 
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In the present state of knowledge, ambiguity and vague- 
ness are here unavoidable. None the less we can under- 
stand Robertson Smith’s meaning when he speaks of ‘‘ the 
more ancient idea of a living communion ” and its “ element 
of permanent truth ” (p. 396). He has in mind the recur- 
rence of the idea at different stages ; and its “ truth ” is 
proved by the fact that it is constantly reappearing, though 
reshaped, and evidently answers to some vital need. Again, 
when both ordinary and extraordinary sacrifices go back to 
the same principle (p. 312), we may use symbols and say 
that the x which is found in I reappears in m and w. But, we 
ask, do n and m go back to 2, or to the common factor x ? 
Analysis takes us back to what Buchanan Gray suggestively 
calls the ‘‘ actual creative idea,” ^ But instead of inaugural or 
creative ideas — or experiences — ^we can go back to an initiator 
or originator, to an arkhe,^ Or else we arrive at the embodi- 
ment of an idea, or some system or some stage which, by 
reason of its evident primary position, is commonly regarded 
as the true “ origin.” Thus it is easy to see how confusion 
can arise when the attempt is made to account for recurring 
tendencies or to trace back things to their “ beginnings.” 

Indeed, when sacrificial rites — or aught else for that 
matter — are traced back to a single ancestor, it is easier to 
criticize the fallaciousness of this simple procedure than to 
find a better one that is not too intricate.* We cannot 
intelligently conceive any absolute beginning: our most 
ancient data are relatively recent, considering the antiquity 
of man ; the most primitive communities have a history 
behind them ; and repeatedly it can be seen that ancient 
evidence is not necessarily prior — sodologically speaking — 

1 Gray, Sacrifice, p. 359 n. 

* See especially J. L. Nyxes, The PolUical Ideas of the Oreeks (1927), 
Index, s,v, 

>Gf p. 499. Instead of seeking a single ancestor, the attempt is 
often made to find a single ancestral home, of. p. 497. 
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to that which is later. As a general rule one must be guided 
by a knowledge of actual known processes in the vicissitudes 
of religious and other thought, and by “methodological 
necessity — ^the most effective treatment of the data. Many 
oases will be found in these pages where we gradually pass 
from mere “ comparison ” to “ methodology,” and problems 
arise which are much too technical for discussion here. 
Some of them may be mentioned as illustrations. 

The theory of the absolute priority of mother-right — 
of which there are several varieties — ^was adopted by Eobert- 
son Smith, and after being under a cloud, has again become 
respectable. We must recognize that certain conditions 
would give mother-right prominence at certain periods and — 
what is no less interesting— -they can also make the theory 
itseK more attractive ! Thus the Arabian evidence belongs 
on the whole to a transitional period, after the decline of 
the great cultures to which the South Arabian inscriptions 
testify ; and while it is arguable that in prehistoric times 
mother-right would completely overshadow father-right, it 
is a little difdcult to see why it should be given absolute 
priority.^ Next, if we consider the theory of a primitive 
promiscuity— now fallen into the background — ^it can be 
argued that promiscuity is likely to lead to the inauguration 
of some social rigime^ even as rampant lawlessness will force 
the effort to institute order. Promiscuity and lawlessness 
can hardly be regarded as a stage of evolution “ prior ” to 
the “ introduction ” of social order and justice, but rather 
as a step leading thereto, and doubtless often following upon 

1 It may he noticed that the question of the relative priority of gods as 
“ brothers ” or as ** fathers ” (pp. 510, 512) is complicated by such an 
observation as Oswald Spengler’s on the Russian tendency away from the 
Father-God to a fraternal relationship ; see Decline of the H'esf, i. 201 n. 2 
Cbiist, even, is conceived as a Brother ”). The tendencies which affect 
conceptions of (a) supreme gods, and (t) those near at hand and more 
closely associated with men, cannot be treated aa stages in any single 
development. 
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the collapse of some earlier system. In other words, we can 
only deal effectively with systems, and although the social 
group is made up of individuals, the group rather than the 
sooius is the more effective unit. 

Individual religion and individual property are secondary 
(p. 247 55f.), though it is obvious that to men of personfijity 
all the great changes are due. Amo ng rudimentary peoples 
both personal religion and personal property can be traced, 
but the cases are often irrelevant, just in the same way as 
the social equality which we discern among primitive peoples 
disappears on closer inspection, but the inequalities are 
negligible for the particular purpose of our initial inquiry. 
Again, in tracing back the development of life and thought, 
we go from our modem highly differentiated and specialized 
conditions to conditions so e 2 ±remely simple as to appear 
absolutely undifferentiated. But the most homogeneous 
dan-units and the simplest elements which we reach prove 
to be integral parts of some larger system or organism. It 
is perfectly true that development is tmomds specialization 
and complexity; but the facts that can be adduced in 
support of this must be balanced with the facts that point 
back to societies or systems possessing a differentiation and 
specialization peculiar to themselves.^ It would be safer to 
say that the process of development or evolution is from 
one system to another. 

Some important developments may preferably be re- 
garded as alternations, or as extreme forms of transition 
which are otherwise so normal as not to attract attention. 
Such, for example, is the change from happy (or confident) 
to gloomy (and pessimistic) types of religion. Some writers 
find evidence enough to prove that primitive ma n must 

^ For example, the diohotomies good and bad, the sacred and profane, 
and the supematoral and natural are clearly recognized, but the contents 
are differently arranged. 
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have lived in a state of fear, oppressed by unknown terrors ; 
whereas Eobertson Smith is more concerned with the creative 
moments, the confidence and assurance which make for 
progressive development (see p. 519 sq,). Again, w^hile it 
is indubitably suggestive to conceive of an absolute develop- 
ment from the “ childhood ” of humanity to its adolescence 
or maturity (p. 257), there is an increase or growth of con- 
sciousness which is of immense importance for the history 
of separate peoples or of individuals, and this in turn differs 
qualitively from many less epoch-making changes. The 
transition from the “ natural ” to the “ conscious ” state 
will mark eras ; but it is precisely the new awakening, 
awareness, and rebirth which cause discontinuity and shatter 
facile theories of a continuous development.^ 

The ‘‘childish unconsciousness” of inexorable laws 
(p. 267) is, unfortunately, by no means confined to primitive 
peoples, but it is only another example of a perfectly in- 
telligible statement which is extremely helpful, though its 
limitations are evident. It is legitimate to speak of the 
“ triumph of the gods over the demons ” (p. 122), or to say 
that gods “ become ” demons, or that Baal was “ changed ” 
from a god of rain to one of springs, or even that totems 
“ become ” gods. The words express intelligibly enough 
certain vicissitudes in ideas concerning gods or supernatural 
beings; but it is necessary to observe that this simple 
terminology is really hindering more fruitful ways of handling 
the events in the world of thought, and that the alternative 
to this “ mythology ” would take us away from Comparative 
Religion to a department of Mental Science.^ 

1 This is not to say that the evolutionaiy fa^n de penser is wxoAg, 
but that it stands m need of a more careful application. 

‘ Instinctively, and surely with some justification, we said at the be- 
ginning of this Introduction that The Religion of the Hemitee grew out ** 
of certain preliminary work , but the process, it will now be seen, is much 
more complex and difficult to desonbe. On the other hand, the more 
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Next we observe that Bobertson Smith’s main theories 
have far-reaching implications which have yet to be worked 
out. His theory of the communion of gods and men leads 
back to the “ naturally holy,” to an inherent sanctity which 
is more primary than any process of sanctification. The 
unity of gods and men is primary, the unity is always being 
broken, and the compact or covenant is secondary. The 
unity is potential, and the rite which actualizes it really 
cements it afresh. The facts of aberration and deterioration, 
and the consciousness of a higher ideal from which one has 
lapsed, have gone to create the conception of a ** Pall ” as 
some original event in human history, as distinct from the 
many occasions when one is painfully conscious of one’s 
lapses and of the terrible difference between the ordinary 
self and the harmony which, in theistic experience, is the 
fellowship of God and Man. Another similar translation of 
psychological experience into an historical event is the 
Primitive Eevelation.” Without the consciousness of the 
Holy or Sacred there could be neither religion of social 
importance nor any great steps in the development of rehgion ; 
but inasmuch as every experience of a Sacred Power will be 
determined by contemporary conditions of knowledge, 
mode of life, and so forth, the farther back we travel in 
human history, the more difB,cult is it to imagine the content 
of prehistoric religion. And though, from the solely in- 
tellectual point of view, “ God ” is also a methodological 
necessity and prior to all things, the meaning it had for the 
most primitive social-religious cult can be set down only in 
the most abstract terms. 

We may agree with Bobertson Smith that the terrestrial 
Baal is older than the cosmic, for ideas of the remote are 

tangible and intelligible cases of development, such as the genesis of Robert- 
son Smith's volume, may perhaps enable one to apprehend and dlustrate 
those which are more complicated (cf. p. 499, near foot), and to discover 
that a similar sort of process rules throughout. 
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based upon a knowledge of the near. An experience of a 
transcendent power will bring about the development of the 
positive knowledge of the day ; but such an experience will, 
in the first instance, be limited by ordinary experience. 
Ideas concerning the gods are influenced by men who them- 
selves have been influenced by transcendent experiences; 
men have learnt that they must imitate the gods, but they 
have also had to learn what it was they had to imitate. A 
curious complexity manifests itself as we follow the mutual 
interaction of the religious and the non-religious spheres of 
life and thought ; but the facts of social development and 
the facts of religious experience, when taken together, point 
to a development from the totem-stage upwards by the side 
of a gradually deepening theism under the influence of out- 
standing men and their more “ ethical ” ideas and “ anthro- 
pomorphic ” type of religion (see p. 670). In a word, the 
data of theistic development do not by any means exclude 
Eobertson Smith’s theory which takes back sacrifice to the 
theriomorphic ” totem-stage. 

His theory of the unity of group and its god has another 
very important issue. This group-unit has its ordinary, 
secular or ‘‘ profane ” interests, and it can therefore be said 
that the social system includes within itself both the “ sacred ’’ 
{e.g. the gods, sacred ceremonies, etc.) and the ‘‘ secular.” 
The social group is a practical working system, a “ natural ” 
one, and the god and other supernatural beings form a 
‘‘ natural ” part of it. Indeed, so much so is this the case 
that there is a tendency for men to take their gods for granted 
and the result is detrimental to the religious and social 
development of the group. The occasions when the group 
and gods come together, and usually for the practical pur- 
poses of life, are specifically sacred,” and — ^psychologically 
— ^they are essentially different from the secular,” even as 
the “ sacred ” and secular ” states of the individual are 
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two essentially different phases in one and the same in- 
dividual. Hence the gods are a “ natural ” part of the social 
unit. But they are also “ supernatural ” ; and at a higher 
stage of development it becomes more clear that the god 
is a natural part of the natural environment, and therefore 
“ immanent.” At the same time, he is felt to be on another 
and higher plane of existence, and the gulf between him 
and man makes him “transcendent.” To the genuine 
theist God is a Transcendent Being, but He is also a 
natural part of the Universe (i.e. of the ultimate whole 
of which man knows only a part). Hence there are two 
senses of the “ natural ” — (a) that which is opposed to the 
supernatural, and (6) that which includes this dichotomy ; 
and already in the primitive religions of the practical group- 
unit of gods and men there are implicit those paradoxical 
facts of personal experience which are fundamental for 
theology. 

Analysis takes us back to personal experiences of a 
religious or spiritual order ; but no less to impersonal pro- 
cesses which are self-vindicating, a power or a mechanism 
which men use or misuse, and agencies such that the failure 
to do right or the deed that is positively wrong has inevitable 
consequences. Again, we are led back to single origins; 
whence it comes to pass that religion is very often supposed 
to be derived from a single factor. But one also gets back 
to complementary ideas : Transcendence and Immanence, 
Rights and Duties ; they are dynamic, and upon them our 
conception of the typical working social-religious unit can 
be constructed.^ The familiar processes of scission, isolation, 
and disintegration, which we so readily trace in history, 
point back to a system ; and a working social system can 
be regarded as a system of interrelated sentiments, ideas, 
and aims. With all this, however, it does not follow that 

1 See Bncyc of Religion and Ethics, art “ BeligLon,” §§ 29, 31 (1). 
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the ideal system which we logically construct existed ; but 
the system so constructed forms an ideal type whereby to 
evaluate social religious facts.^ 

Now in the course of differentiation of society and thought, 
new structures — whether sects or theories — ^are frequently 
built upon the narrowest bases, and at this point the question 
arises whether Robertson Smith has not been guilty of a 
gross methodological error in the use he has made of Nilus^s 
Saracens, The student who is already acquainted with The 
Religion of the Semites will be aware of the prominence which 
is given to them and their bloody rite. Since Smith’s day 
a little quiet fun has sometimes been poked at his Saracens, 
and we have to meet a typical criticism expressed in Lagrange’s 
words that the rite is admittedly barbaric, but “ c^est troj) 
isoU pour qu’on tire de ce seul cas toute la th^orie du sacrifice 
{Mvdes, p. 258). In reply to this, we are entitled at the 
outset to ask whether it is sound method to start from the 
normal rites, or at least those which correspond to ordinary 
instincts {ih. p. 259 n.). Are we to cry, “ Mais cette aauvagerie 
n’a rien de religieux ” ? Are we to take our stand upon 
some definition : When I mention religion, I mean . . ? 

On the contrary, no science or philosophy of religion can 
start from any division into what is and what is not religious, 
even as science cannot at the outset rule out numgrels or 
weeds. 

Further, although human sacrifice has been common 
enough, Robertson Smith treats it as exceptional (p, 394) ; 
whereas old Nilus, however isolated, gives us “ a very typical 
embodiment of the main ideas that underlie Si^initic sacri- 
fices ” (p. 345). And this is entirely justified if we analyst! 

^ Inevitably one passes from “ eomparative " rcJiffion to the mon 
theoretical treatment of the data ; and the hiKt(>r>* of ct>mp»n«ton in th< 
world of oz^nic life will warn us to avoid nueh an ern>r m the Kingi 
abstract generalized type eoneeived by (!ei)Uroy Saint- 11 iluin* (K. \V 
Hobson, The Domain of Natural ^cienr^, p. ;isr> s^.). 
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the rite and observe the parallels which can be found for 
every element. A more careful reading of The Religion of 
the Semites should have shown opponents that the com- 
munion-theory is not based upon and does not start from 
Nilus — as we have seen, it has a much profounder inception. 
The unprejudiced reader will discover for himself that it is 
part of a network of ideas which are common to mankind, 
even as every religion can be viewed as a particular structure 
of the numerous beliefs and practices which make up the 
world of religion. It must, of course, be granted that 
Biobertson Smith has given every prominence to Nilus, but 
the value of his work does not rest upon Nilus, and he and his 
Saracens are no longer so vital. His evidence is stiU ex- 
tremely important, but we do not need it as a clue.^ We are 
assured that ‘‘ even in its details it probably comes nearer ” 
the primitive form of Semitic sacrifice (see p. 346) : that is 
to say, Eobertson Smith, so far from starting from it, con- 
siders that he has found in it the most rudimentary embodi- 
ment of the main sacrificial ideas which he has discovered 
elsewhere. 

Late and isolated Nilus may be, but an advanced stage 
of culture never excludes gross barbaric ideas, or rites, either 
outside or — at certain periods at least — within ; nor does it 
exclude the emergence of ‘‘ primitive ” types of thought, 
however we may choose to evaluate them.* Hence while, 
on the one hand, the evidence of Nilus is an isolated example 
of a combination of tpyical ideas, human sacrifice, on the 
other hand, affords numerous examples of ideas which, for 

' How a clue may come to be of secondary value is well seen in the 
hterary critioism of the Pentateuch and the book of Joshua, where the 
difference m the Divine Names led to very important discoveries, which 
are of permanent value, whereas this particular criterion was soon found 
to be of relatively secondary importance. 

* That is to say, the “ primitive ” is barbaric or it is spiritual, and it 
is a false conception of evolution which tends to regard it as nepessarily 
the former. 
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reasons given, are not representative of the main develop- 
ment of religion. And here we have to remember the 
essential difference between Eobertson Smith and some of 
his critics : human sacrifice, licentious cults, and so forth 
abound, and — ^like what Eenan said of the Arabic Lexicon — 
the student of comparative religion can pick and choose the 
evidence for the theory he prefers ; but from first to last 
Smith is concerned with the factors that make for the pro- 
gressive development of religion, and he is distinguishing 
between a systematic arrangement of the mere data of religion 
and the crucial facts of the history of religion.^ 

Exceptional and isolated are also the peculiar ceremonies 
of the totem clans in Central Australia, which partly confirm 
Robertson Smith, while putting his problems in a new light 
(above, p. xl). They afford most rudimentary examples 
of the pregnant ideas that mark the higher religions — ^as 
Durkheim in particular has shown — ^and there is no necessity 
to suppose that they correspond to, or even in their details 
approximate primitive prehistoric cults. It seems impossible 
to conceive more primitive systems', and the totem cults 
bring to a head the problems of primitive religion in a way 
that is far more important for the Science of Religion than — 
and this must be admitted— for the ordinary theologian. 
The evidence is so remarkable as to demand some explana- 
tion. For, as Mana ’’ accounts for the unusual orabnormal 
(cf. p. 653), or as Religion is supposed, on one view, to fill 
the gaps ” in knowledge, so we are compelled to find a way 
of co-ordinating the more extraordinary phenomena of re- 

^ After all, Nilus is not quite isolated. Van Gennep {ToUrnxmn^ 
pp. 249 ogq, ) cites from E. Doiitt6, Le& 'AUsOom d Tlmcm (1 900), who claims 
to have found a modem parallel The evidence is certainly striking, and 
Van Gexmep is hardly convincing when he disputes its value because of 
the interval of space and tune v^hich severs it from Nilus, and because the 
rite can be explained on the prmciples that actuate the brotherhood who 
practise it. 
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ligion and the more ordinary. The fact that various unusual, 
superstitious, or even abnormal beliefs seem to satisfy tribes 
is as important as the fact that the animal or plant species is, 
for very rudimentary peoples, a suj0B.cient embodiment of 
profound ideas. Indeed, totemism enlarges the range of 
facts upon which we base our inductions, it widens our con- 
ception of the development of human personality ; and it 
enables us to consider, on the one side, the place of rude 
stone cults in the development of religion, and, on the other, 
the relations between theriomorphic and anthropomorphic 
supernatural beings who stand in a personal relationship to 
men. Kobertson Smith took totemism more seriously than 
most other workers in the field, and, to judge from the in- 
fluence this volume has had upon the study of religions, 
most would agree that his insight more than justified 
itself. 

There are phenomena in the history of religion that are of 
pre-eminent value to others than theologians. They raise 
questions which do not occur to the students of current 
theology and philosophy, but upon the answer to them the 
future development of theology and philosophy seems to rest. 
It commonly happens that as new religions arise they ignore — 
perhaps inevitably, perhaps rightly— beliefs and practices 
which had been of no little value and eflicacy, and had been 
efficacious and “ true ” for normal men. But in religious as 
in other thought men will strike oS. on a new line, and only 
in course of time is it found necessary to come to terms with 
that which had been ignored, it not condemned. So, as 
regards the lengthy history of religion, when one has atten- 
tively read the work of Sir James Frazer on the sacred man 
and the slain god, or of MM. Hubert and Mauss on the function 
of sacrifice, or of M. Simile Durkheim on the significance of 
social religious systems for the vicissitudes of mental develop- 
ment, it is impossible to resist the conviction that, not only 
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the great religions of history other than the “ highest/’ but 
even the very rudimentary religions, with their naive ex- 
periences of the Universe, have something of permanent 
value to contribute to modem knowledge and western types 
of experience and thought (see pp. 683 sqq.), 

Robertson Smith’s insistence upon the social-religious 
unit, upon the working systems as distinct from less organized 
peoples — Pygmies and others, even with their “Supreme 
Gods ” — ^is entirely characteristic of the man who in his early 
years demanded a systematized theology. He fully realized 
the necessity for organizing knowledge — as befitted an 
Editor of the Encyyclopcsdia BrUamica ! — but he did not live 
to attempt the task of undertaking a fresh systematization 
of the results which he had reached. Such a task awaits 
the future. Questions arise concerning the relation between 
communion, fellowship, and the like (p. xliii sq, above), 
between totemic, totemistic, and theriomorphic cults, be- 
tween gods (of varying degree of divinity), heroes, and saints, 
between friendly and unfriendly supernatural beings, between 
“ religious,” “ magical,” and “ magico-religious ” beliefs and 
practices. This is no exaggerated statement of the task 
that already confronts the student of the religions ; and 
as he proceeds to systematize his definitions he wiU discover 
that the Science of Religion is reaching out towards, we will 
not say a “ Theology,” but, an interpretation of the data of 
religion far more “ Catholic ” than even Robertson Smith 
himself divined. Nor is this all. Repeatedly the inter- 
pretation of the evidence can only be “ mystical,” in the 
sense that a sympathetic understanding of religious and 
mystical types of experience alone enables one man to 
nterpret and another to test the interpretation. This will 
be one of the difficulties—perhaps one of the embarrassments 
“Of the future, for there is much that is ambiguous in re- 
ligion, that seems “ religious,” or is only subjectively so ; 
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and on this account less qnestion-begging teims should 
perhaps be employed.^ 

Out Theology and Philosophy, if not specifically Christian, 
is Western, whereas Robertson Smith combined the keenest 
Christian sympathies with a profound knowledge of Semitic, 
or rather Oriental, modes of thought — and the consequences 
were far-reaching. Prediction is idle work, but whereas the rise 
of Christianity led to the theology and philosophy which 
characterize western thought, the tendency of the study of 
the world’s religions is to lay new foundations upon which 
the thinkers and systematizers of the future will build. One 
need not commit oneself to the “ phenomenology of religion,” 
or any other specific school or tendency of to-day, but the 
deeper inquiry into the way in which we ourselves have come 
to think as we do and to hold the beliefs that we do, and of 
the relation between different types of thinking, is opening 
out new lines of research, and fashioning new and powerful 
tools for the future. More fundamental than any given 
religious or scientific inquiry is the inquiry into the processes 
of differentiation, development, and systematization of ideas, 
and at the present day the precise relationship between 
Religion and Science is of less ynwiary importance than the 
critical study of the interrelation between religious and non- 
religious experience and expression. 

The Religien of the Semites^ when we consider the author 
and his work, is a veritable symptom. Some there are who 
do not find it difficult to foreshadow the “Decline of the 
West ” : the point has been reached where aU that is creative 
has exhausted itself, serious thought has found itself in a 

1 Thus, M. Pinard de la Boullaye (ii. p. 11 ; see p. xliv n , above) 

suggests the terms hierography (the history of religion), h%eT6logy (com- 
parative religion and scientific generalization of the data), and hieroaophy 
(metaphysical speculation) ; of. also Oount Gioblet d’Alviella {Oxford 
Congress of Religions, 1908, li p 366), who proposes hierography (analysis 
and description) and Merology (synthesis)- 
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oui3rde-sao, and the confidence Trliich beheld a world picture, 
a scheme of history culminating in one’s own personal or 
national standpoint, has given place to the chill yet not 
unjust realization that a more objective survey of man, his 
history and his rehgion, must base its theology and philosophy 
upon a far wider synthesis. But Eohertson Smith is con- 
cerned with the physiology rather than the morphology of 
cultures ; and, instinctively a prophet, he is dynamic, feeling 
out towards the future, to a Eeformation, a Bebiith or a 
Benaissance. The past shows us dying and dead cultures, 
hut also new developments and progress ; and those who 
realize that vast movements in history lie behiud the Bible 
will agree that, although there can be no assurance that any 
particular line of development rmtst be continued, there is no 
justification for the conviction that there can not be a further 
development embodying the best of all that has gone before 
and creating a new continuity with the past. And it may be 
claimed that when Robertson Smith, the theologian and the 
anthropologist, went down to primitive and ancient religion, 
he took up the past and carried it forward, indicating the 
lines upon which further progress might most fruitfully be 
made. 

A vast amount has been written upon Semitic and other 
religions, but the independence of his position is still astonish- 
ing. Much of the literature does not touch the central 
problems of religion. Much is out of sympathy with the 
mystical or transcendental element in religion, which it is 
crass obscurantism to reject and intellectual suicide to accept 
uncritically. Again, much ignores the religions at either end 
of the scale. Not as slavish copyists of what Robertson 
Smith wrote, but as sympathetic and critical students of the 
greatest of all subjects, can one find in his life and work a new 
source of inspiration. And since a man is more than his 
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istic, no more interesting subject for the study of personal 
evolution can well be found when we consider his life, his 
work, and his influence — ^for evolution in human personality 
and that in the world which the scientist has constructed 
cannot, on philosophical grounds, be ultimately separated.^ 

As explained in the Preface, Eobertson Smith has been 
left to speak for himself, and for the new notes, which are 
printed apart by themselves, the present writer is entirely 
responsible. These notes give bibliographical information, 
and contain additional illustrative matter, especially from 
modem Palestine and the ancient surrounding civilizations. 
No attempt is made to refer to all available sources, the aim 
being merely to emphasize afresh the fact that Palestine and 
the Semites cannot be treated in isolation, and that the 
religion — or, as some would prefer to say, the religions — of 
the Semites must be viewed in the light of our knowledge of 
religion in general. Accordingly, attention is drawn to the 
close interrelation between the lower and the higher reli^ons, 
between various types of religious and related experiences, 
and between the religious and non-religious spheres of life 
and thought. Some notice is taken of criticisms of Eobert- 
son Smith’s theories, and fuller evidence has been given for 
the different sorts of beliefs and practices expressing contact, 
fellowship, communion, or at-one-ment with the supernatural 
or divine. The “practical” and often quasi-“ magical ” 
element in religion has been illustrated, in view of its import- 
ance for the development of ideas concerning man’s place 
in and control over Nature, and for the relationship between 
the “ physical ” and “ spiritual ” phases in the history of 

1 The refereoaoe is to the Right Hon. J. 0. Smuts on the importance of 
“ personology,” see Holism and Evolution (1926), pp 284 sqq. The present 
'writer xnay perhaps be permitted to ref^ to his Study of Edtgions (1914), 
pp. 64 sqq ^9 338 sy., and his re'riew dt the Life of Bobe/rtson Smith in the 
EibbeH Journal, xL p. 214. 
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religion. The significance of group-units and systems has 
been developed, for the problem is not to explain the variation 
of belief and practice — ^this must be taken as given — but to 
co-ordinate the systematizing and regulating tendencies 
throughout the Cosmos. Further, as will have been seen 
in this Introduction, the immense importance of specifically 
religious ” data for studies which, in a sense, are “ non- 
religious can no longer be ignored, and the problem of 
“ evolution ” in the world of thought has become of the 
first importance for the presentation of the data of religion. 

Owing partly to lack of space, archfleological material 
has rarely been introduced ; the writer hopes to utilize it in 
his Schweioh Lectures on The Religion of Palestine in the 
Light of Archmlogy. Moreover, since the Second Edition of 
The Religion of the Semites omits on p. 414 a very striking 
paragraph which appeared in the First Edition, p. 393, on the 
death of the Grod-man and the “ germ ’’ of John xvii. 19,^ it 
seemed undesirable to develop the bearing of comparative 
religion upon the interpretation of Christianity, But 
although Eobertson Smith evidently preferred to omit the 
paragraph, his volume not merely opens out a treatment of 
religion more systematic than others which might be named, 
it also inaugurates a theoretical study of all religions, from 
the varieties of Christian belief and practice to the humblest 
cults of totemio and other rude communities, and it is, per- 
haps, no exaggeration to see in his work the foundation of 
the Science and Theory of Religion. 

STANLEY A. COOK. 

Cambbxdgb, August 1927. 


1 On this omission, see also Sir James Frazer, in his essay on Kobertaon 
Smith, reprmted in The Gorgon's Head and other Literary Pieces (1927)# 
nn. 978-290. 
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INTRODUCJTION : THE SUBJECT AND THE METHOD OF 
ENQUIRY 

The subject before us is the religion of the Semitic peoples, 
that is, of the group of kindred nations, including the Arabs, 
the Hebrews and Phcenicians, the Axamseans, the Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians, which in ancient times occupied the 
great Arabian Peninsula, with the more fertile lands of 
Syria Mesopotamia and Irac, from the Mediterranean 
coast to the base of the mountains of Iran and Armenia. 
Among these peoples three of the great faiths of the 
world had their origin, so that the Semites must always 
have a peculiar interest for the student of the history of 
religion. Our subject, however, is not the history of the 
several religions that have a Semitic origin, but Semitic 
religion as a whole in its common features and general 
type. Judaism, Christianity and Islam are religions, 

that is, they did not grow up like the systems of ancient 
heathenism, under the action of unconscious forces operat- 
ing silently from age to age, but trace their origin to the 
teaching of great religious innovators, who spoke as the 
organs of a divine revelation, and deliberately departed 
from the traditions of the past. Behind these positive 
religions lies the old unconscious religious tradition, the 
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body of religious usage and belief which cannot be traced 
to the influence of individual minds, and was not propagated 
on individual authority, but formed part of that inheritance 
from the past into which successive generations of the 
Semitic race grew up as it were instinctively, taking it as 
a matter of course that they should believe and act as their 
fathers had done before them. The positive Semitic 
religions had to establish themselves on ground already 
occupied by these older beliefs and usages; they had to 
displace what they could not assimilate, and whether they 
rejected or absorbed the elements of the older religion, 
they had at every point to reckon with them and take up 
a definite attitude towards them. No positive religion that 
has moved men has been able to start with a tahda rasa^ 
and express itself as if religion were beginning for the first 
time ; in form, if not in substance, the new system must 
be in contact all along the line with the older ideas and 
practices which it finds in possession. A new scheme of 
faith can find a hearing only by appealing to religious 
instmcts and susceptibilities that already exist in its 
audience, and it cannot reach these without taking account 
of the traditional forms in which all religious feeling is 
embodied, and without speaking a language which men 
accustomed to these old forms can understand. Thus to 
comprehend a system of posimve religion thoroughly, to 
understand it in its histori(^ origin and form as well as 
in its abstract principles, we must know the traditional 
religion that preceded it. It is from this point of view 
that I invite you to take an interest in the ancient religion 
of the Semitic peoples; the matter is not one of mere 
antiquarian curiosity, but has a direct and important bear- 
ing on the great problem of the origins of the spiritual 
religion of the Bible. Let me illustrate this by an example. 
You know how large a part of the teaching of the New 
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Testament and of all Christian theology turns on the ideas 
of sacrifice and priesthood. In what they have to say on 
these heads the Ifew Testament writers presuppose, as the 
basis of their argument, the notion of sacrifice and priest- 
hood current among the Jews and embodied in the 
ordinances of the Temple. But, again, the ritual of the 
Temple was not in its origin an entirely novel thing ; the 
precepts of the Pentateuch did not create a priesthood and 
a sacrificial service on an altogether independent bnj>ia, but 
only reshaped and remodelled, in accordance with a more 
spiritual doctrine, institutions of an older type, which in 
many particulars were common to the Hebrews with their 
heathen neighbours. Every one who reads the Old Testa- 
ment with attention is struck with the fact that the origm 
and raHmale of saciifioe are nowhere fully explained ; that 
sacrifice is an essential part of religion is taken for granted, 
as something which is not a doctrine peculiar to Israel 
but is universally admitted and acted on without as well as 
within the limits of the chosen people. Thus, when we 
wish thoroughly to study the New Testament doctrine of 
sacrifice, we are carried back step by step till we reach a 
point where we have to ask what sacrifice meant, not to 
the old Hebrews alone, but to the whole circle of nations 
of which they formed a part. By considerations of this 
sort we are led to the conclusion that no one of the religions 
of Semitic origin which still exercise so great an influence 
on the lives of men can be completdy understood without 
enquiry into the older traditional religion of the Semitic 
race. 

You observe that in this argument I take it for 
granted that, when we go back to the most ancient 
religious conceptions and usages of the Hebrews, we shall 
find them to be the common property of a group of 
kindred peoples, and not the exclusive possession of the 
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tribes of Israel, The proof that this is so will appeal 
more clearly in the sequel; but, indeed, the thing will 
hardly be denied by any one who has read the Bible with 
care. In the history of old Israel before the captivity, 
nothing comes out more clearly than that the mass of the 
people found the greatest difi&culty in keeping theii 
national religion distinct from that of the surrounding 
nations. Those who had no grasp of spiritual principles, 
and knew the religion of Jehovah only as an affair of 
inherited usage, were not conscious of any great difference 
between themselves and their heathen neighbours, and fell 
into Canaanite and other foreign practices with the greatest 
facility. The significance of this fact is manifest if we 
consider how deeply the most untutored religious sensi- 
bilities are shocked by any kind of innovation. Nothing 
appeals so strongly as religion to the conservative instincts ; 
and conservatism is the habitual attitude of Orientals 
The whole history of Israel is unintelligible if we suppose 
that the heathenism against which the prophets contended 
was a thing altogether alien to the religious traditions of 
the Hebrews. In principle there was all the difference in 
the world between the faith of Isaiah and that of an 
idolater. But the difference in principle, which seems so 
clear to us, was not clear to the average Judsean, and the 
reason of this was that it was obscured by the great 
similarity in many important points of religious tradition 
and ritual practice. The conservatism which refuses to 
look at principles, and has an eye only for tradition and 
usage, was against the prophets, and had no sympathy with 
their efforts to draw a sharp line between the religion of 
Jehovah and that of the foreign gods. This is a proof 
that what I may call the natural basis of Israel’s 
worship was very closely akm to that of the neighbouring 
cults. 
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The conclusion on this point which is suggested by the 
facts of Old Testament history, may be accepted the more 
readily because it is confirmed by presumptive arguments 
of another kind. Traditional religion is handed down from 
father to child, and therefore is in great measure an affair 
of race. Nations sprung from a common stock will have 
a common inheritance of traditional belief and usage in 
things sacred as well as profane, and thus the evidence 
that the Hebrews and their neighbours had a large common 
stock of religious tradition falls in with the evidence 
which we have from other sources, that in point of race 
the people of Israel were nearly akin to the heathen 
nations of Syria and Arabia. The populations of this 
whole region constitute a well-marked ethnic unity, a fact 
which is usually expressed by giving to them the common 
name of Semites. The choice of this term was oiiginaUy 
suggested by the tenth chapter of Genesis, in which most 
of the nations of the group with which we are concerned 
are represented as descended from Shem the son of Noah. 
But though modem historians and ethnographers have 
borrowed a name from the book of Genesis, it must be 
understood that they do not define the Semitic group as 
coextensive with the list of nations that are there reckoned 
to the children of Shem. Most recent interpreters are 
disposed to regard the classification of the families of 
mankind given in Genesis x. as founded on principles 
geographical or political rather than ethnographical; the 
Phoenicians and other Canaanites, for example, are made 
to be children of Ham and near cousins of the Egyptians. 
This arrangement corresponds to historical facts, for, at a 
period anterior to the Hebrew conquest, Canaan was for 
centuries an Egyptian dependency, and Phoenician religion 
and civilisation are permeated by Egyptian influence. 
But ethnographically the Canaanites were akin to the 
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Arabs and Syrians, and they spoke a language which is 
hardly diiBferent from Hebrew. On the other hand, Elam 
and Lud, that is Susiana and Lydia, are called children of 
Shem, though there is no reason to think that in either 
country the mass of the population belonged to the same 
stock as the Syrians and Arabs. Accordingly it must be 
remembered that when modem scholars use the term 
Semitic, they do not speak as interpreters of Scripture, but 
include all peoples whose distinctiye ethnical characters 
assign them to the same group with the Hebrews, Syrians 
and Arabs. 

The scientific definition of an ethnographical group 
depends on a variety of considerations ; for direct historical 
evidence of an unimpeachable kind as to the original seats 
and kindred of ancient peoples is not generally to be 
had The defects of historical tradition must therefore 
be supplied by observation, partly of inherited physical 
characteristics, and partly of mental characteristics, habits 
and attainments such as are usually transmitted from 
parent to child. Among the indirect criteria of kinship 
between nations, the most obvious, and the one which has 
bitherto been most carefully studied, is the criterion of 
language; for it is observed that the languages of man- 
Idnd form a series of natural groups, and that within each 
jroup it is possible to arrange the several languages which 
.t contains in what may be called a genealogical order, 
iccorduag to degrees of kinship. Now it may not always 
36 true that people of the same or kindred speech are as 
dosely related by actual descent as they seem to be from 
/he language they speak ; a Gaelic tribe, for example, may 
bzget their ancient speech, and learn to speak a Teutonic 
lialect, without ceasing to be tme (Jaels by blood. But, 
n general, ktrge groups of men do not readily change their 
onguage, but go on from generation to generation speaking 
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the ancestral dialect, with such gradual modification as the 
lapse of time brings about. As a rule, therefore, the classi- 
fication of mankind by language, at least when applied to 
large masses, will approach pretty closely to a natural classi- 
fication ; and in a large proportion of cases the language 
of a mixed race will prove on examination to be that of 
the stock whose blood is predominant. Where this is not 
the case, where a minority has imposed its speech on a 
majority, we may safely conclude that it has done so in 
virtue of a natural pre-eminence, a power of shaping 
lower races in its own mould, which is not confined to the 
sphere of language, but extends to aU parts of Ufa Where 
we find unity of language, we can at least say with 
certainty that we are dealing with a group of men who are 
subject to common influences of the most subtle and far- 
reaching kind; and where unity of speech has prevailed 
for many generations, we may be sure that the continued 
action of these influences has produced great uniformity of 
physical and mental type. When we come to deal with 
groups which have long had separate histories, and whose 
languages are therefore not identical but only cognate, the 
case is not so strong ; but, on the whole, it remains true 
that the stock which is strong enough, whether by numbers 
or by genius, to impress its language on a nation, must also 
exercise a predominant influence on the national type in 
other respects; and to this extent the classification of 
races by language must be called natural and not surtiflciaL 
Especially is this true for ancient times, when the absence 
of literature, and particularly of religious books, made it 
much more difiGicult than it has been in recent age^ for a 
new language to establish itself in' a race to which it was 
originally foreign. AJl Egypt now speaks Arabic — a 
Semitic tongue — and yet the population is very far from 
having assimilated itself to the Arabic type. But this 
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could not have happened without the Coran and the 
religion of the Goran. 

The Semitic nations are cletssed together on the ground 
of similarity of language; but we have every reason to 
recognise their linguistic kinship as only one manifestation 
of a very marked general unity of typa The imity is 
not perfect; it would not, for example, be safe to make 
generalisations about the Semitic character from the 
Arabian nomads, and to apply them to the ancient 
Babylonians. And for this there are probably two reasons. 
On the one hand, the Semite of the Arabian desert and 
the Semite of the Babylonian alluvium lived under alto- 
gether different physical and moral conditions ; the 
difference of environment is as complete as possible. And, 
on the other hand, it is pretty certain that the Arabs of 
the desert have been from time immemorial a race 
practically unmixed, while the Babylonians, and other 
members of the same family settled on the fringes of the 
Semitic land, were in all probability largely mingled with 
the blood of other races, and underwent a corresponding 
modification of type. 

But when every allowance is made for demonstrable or 
possible variations of type within the Semitic field, it still 
remains true that the Semites form a singularly well 
marked and relatively speaking a very homogeneous group. 
So far as language goes the evidence to this effect is parti- 
cularly strong. The Semitic tongues are so much alike 
that their affinity is recognised oven by the untrained 
observer ; and modern science has little difficulty in tracing 
them back to a single primitive speech, and determining 
in a general way what the features of that sjieech were. 
On the other hand, the differences btitween those languages 
and those spoken by other adjacent races are so funda- 
.-ind so wide, that little or nothing can l>e affirmed 
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with certainty as to the relation of the Semitic tongues to 
other linguistic stocks. Their nearest kinship seems to be 
with the languages of North Africa, but even here the 
common features are balanced by profound differences. 
The evidence of language therefore tends to show that the 
period during which the original and common Semitic 
speech existed apart, and developed its peculiar characters 
at a distance from languages of other stocks, must have 
been very long in comparison with the subsequent period 
during which the separate branches of the Semitic stock, 
such as Hebrew Aramaic and Arabic, were isolated from 
one another and developed into separate dialects. Or, to 
draw the historical inference from this, it would appear 
that before the Hebrews, the Aramaeans, and the Arabs 
spread themselves over widely distant seats, and began 
their course of separate national development, there must 
have been long ages in which the ancestors of all these 
nations lived together and spoke with one tongue. And 
as this was in the infancy of mankind, the period of human 
history in which individuality went for nothing, and all 
common influences had a force which we modems can with 
diflftculty conceive, the various swarms which ultimately 
hived off from the common stock and formed the Semitic 
nations known to history, must have carried with them a 
strongly marked race character, and many common posses- 
sions of custom and idea, besides their common language 
And further, let us observe that the dispersion of the 
Semitic nations was never carried so far as the dispersion 
of the Aryans. If we leave out of account settlements 
made over the seas, — the South Arabian colonies in East 
Africa, and the Phoenician colonies on the coasts and isles 
of the Mediterranean, — ^we find that the region of Semitic 
occupation is continuous and compact. Its great immov- 
able centre is the vast Arabian peninsula, a region naturally 
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isolated, and in virtue of its physical characters almost 
exempt from immigration or change of inhabitants. From 
this central stronghold, which the predominant opinion of 
modem scholars designates as the probable starting-point 
of the whole Semitic dispersion, the region of Semitic 
speech spreads out round the margin of the Syrian desert 
till it strikes against great natural boundaries, the Mediter- 
ranean, Moimt Taurus, and the mountains of Armenia and 
Iran. From the earliest dawn of history all that lies 
within these limits was fully occupied by Semitic tribes 
speaking Semitic dialects, and the compactness of this 
settlement must necessarily have tended to maintain uni- 
formity of type. The several Semitic nations, when they 
were not in direct contact with one another, were divided 
not by alien populations, but only by the natural barriers 
of mountain and desert. These natural barriers, indeed, 
were numerous, and served to break up the race into a 
number of small tribes or nations ; but, like the mountains 
of Greece, they were not so formidable as to prevent the 
separate states from maintaining a great deal of intercourse, 
which, whether peaceful or warlike, tended to perpetuate 
the original community of type. Nor was the operation 
of these causes disturbed in ancient times by any great 
foreign immigration. The early Egyptian invasions of Syria 
were not followed by colonisation ; and while the so-called 
Hittite monuments, which have given rise to so much 
speculation, may afford evidence that a non-Semitic people 
from Asia Minor at one time pushed its way into Northern 
Syria, it is pretty clear that the Hittites of the Bible, i.«. 
the non- Aramaic communities of Coele-Syxia, were a branch 
of the Canaanite stock, though they may for a time have 
been douimated by a non-Semitic aristocracy. At one 
time it was not uncommon to represent the Philistines as 
a non-Semitic people, but it is now generally recognised 
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that the arguments for this view are inadequate, and that^ 
though they came into Palestine from across the sea, from 
Caphtor, i.e, probably from Crete, they were either mainly 
of Semitic blood, or at least were already thoroughly Semi- 
tised at the time of their immigration, alike in speech and 
in religion. 

Coming down to later times, we find that the Assyrian 
Babylonian and Persian conquests made no considerable 
change in the general type of the population of the Semitic 
lands. National and tribal landmarks were removed, 6tnd 
there were considerable shiftmgs of population within the 
Semitic area, but no great incursion of new populations of 
alien stock. In the Greek and Boman periods, on the 
contrary, a large foreign elemait was introduced into the 
towns of Syria; but as the immigration was practically 
confined to the cities, hardly touching the rural districts, its 
effects in modifying racial type were, it would seem, of a 
very transitory character. For in Eastern cities the death- 
rate habitually exceeds the birth-rate, and the urban 
population is maintained only by constant recruital from 
the country, so that it is the blood of the peasantry which 
ultimately determines the type of the population. Thus it 
is to be explained that, after the Arab conquest of Syria, 
the Greek element m the population rapidly disappeared. 
Indeed, one of the most palpable proofs that the populations 
of all the old Semitic lands possessed a remarkable homo- 
geneity of character, is the feet that in them, and in them 
alone, the Arabs and Arab influence took permanent root. 
The Moslem conquests extended far beyond these limits; 
but, except in the old Semitic countries, Islam speedily took 
new shapes, and the Arab dominations soon gave way before 
the reaction of the mass of its foreign subjects. 

Thus the whole course of history, from the earliest date 
to which authentic knowledge extends down to the time of 
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the decay of the Caliphate, records no great permanent 
disturbance of population to affect the constancy of the 
Semitic type within its original seats, apart from the 
temporary Hellenisation of the great cities already spoken 
of. Such disturbances as did take place consisted partly 
of mere local displacements among the settled Semites, 
partly, and in a much greater degree, of the arrival and 
establishment in the cultivated lands of successive hordes 
of Semitic nomads from the Arabian wilderness, which on 
their settlement found themselves surrounded by popula- 
tions so nearly of their own type that the complete 
fusion of the old and new inhabitants was effected without 
difficulty, and without modification of the general character 
of the race. If at any point in its settlements, except 
along the frontiers, the Semitic blood was largely modified 
by foreign admixture, this must have taken place in 
prehistoric times, or by fusion with other races which 
may have occupied the country before the arrival of the 
Semites. How far anything of this sort actually happened 
can only be matter of conjecture, for the special hypotheses 
which have sometimes been put forth — as, for example, that 
there was a considerable strain of pre-Semitic blood in the 
Phoenicians and Canaanites — rest on presumptions of no 
conclusive sort. What is certain is that the Semitic 
settlements in Asia were practically complete at the first 
dawn of history, and that the Semitic blood was constantly 
reinforced, frem very early times, by fresh immigrations 
from the desert There is hardly another part of the 
world where we have such good historical reasons for 
presuming that linguistic affinity will prove a safe indica- 
tion of affinity in race, and in general physical and mental 
type. And this presumption is not belied by the results 
of nearer enquiry. Those who liave busied themselves 
with the history and literature of the Semitic peoples, beat 
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uniform testimony to the close family likeness that runs 
through them alL 

It is only natural that this homogeneity of type appears 
to be modified on the frontiers of the Semitic field. To 
the West, if we leave the transmarine colonies out of view, 
natural conditions drew a sharp line of local demarcation 
between the Semites and their alien neighbours. The Eed 
Sea and the desert north of it formed a geographical barrier, 
which was often crossed by the expansive force of the 
Semitic race, but which appears to have effectually checked 
the advance into Asia of African populations. But on the 
East, the fertile basin of the Euphrates and Tigris seems in 
ancient as in modem times to have been a meeting-place 
of races. The preponderating opinicm of Assyriologists is 
to the effect that the civilisation of Assyria and Babylonia 
was not purely Semitic, and that the ancient population of 
these parts contained a large pre-Semitic element, whose 
influence is especially to be recognised in religion and in 
the sacred literature of the cuneiform records. 

If this be so, it is plain that the cuneiform material 
must be used with caution in our enquiry into the type of 
traditional religion characteristic of the ancient Semites. 
That Babylonia is the best starting-point for a compara- 
tive study of the sacred beliefs and practices of the Semitic 
peoples, is an idea which has lately had some vogue, and 
which at first sight appears plausible on account of the 
great antiquity of the monumental evidence. But, in 
matters of this sort, ancient and primitive are not 
synonymous terms ; and we must not look for the most 
primitive form of Semitic faith in a region where society 
was not primitive. In Babylonia, it would seem, society 
and religion alike were based on a fusion of two races, and 
so were not primitive but complex. Moreover, the ofiGicial 
I system of Babylonian and Assyrian religion, as it is known 
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to US from priestly texts and public inscriptions, bears clear 
marks of being something more than a popular traditional 
faith ; it has been artificially moulded by priestcraft and 
statecraft in much the same way as the official religion of 
Egypt; that is to say, it is in great measure an artificial 
combination, for imperial purposes, of elements drawn from 
a number of local worships. In all probability the actual 
religion of the masses was always much simpler than the 
official system ; and in later times it would seem that, both 
in religion and m race, Assyria was little different from the 
adjacent Aramaean countries. These remarks axe not meant 
to throw doubt on the great importance of cimeiform studies 
for the history of Semitic religion ; the monumental data 
are valuable for comparison with what we know of the 
faith and worship of other Semitic peoples, and peculiarly 
valuable because, in religion as in other matters, the 
civilisation of the Euphrates-Tigris valley exercised a great 
historical influence on a lai^e part of the Semitic field. 
But the right point of departure for a general study of 
Semitic ' religion must be sought in regions where, thougli 
our knowledge begins at a later date, it refers to a simplex 
state of sociely, and where accordingly the religious 
phenomena revealed to us are of an origin less doubtful and 
a character less complicated. In many respects the religion 
of heathen Arabia, though we have little information con- 
cerning it that is not of post-Ohiistian date, displays an 
extremely primitive type, corresponding to the primitive 
and unchanging character of nomadic life. With what 
may be gathered from this source we must compare, above 
all, the invaluable notices, preserved in the Old Testament, 
of the religion of the smaU Palestinian states before their 
conquest by the gx-eat empires of the East. For this 
period, apart from the Assyrian monuments and a few 
precious fragments of other evidence from inscriptions, we 
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have no contemporary documents outside the Bible. At a 
later date the evidence from monuments is multiplied, and 
Greek literature begins to give important aid; but by 
this time also we have reached the period of religious 
syncretism — ^the period, that is, when different feiths and 
worships began to react on one another, and produce 
new and complex forms of religion. Here, therefore, we 
have to use the same precautions that are called for in 
dealing with the older syncretistio religion of Babylonia 
and Assyria ; it is only by careful sifting and comparison 
that we can separate between ancient use and modem 
innovation, between the old religious inheritance of the 
Semites and things that came in from without. 

Let it be understood from the outset that we have 
not the materials for anything like a complete com- 
parative history of Semitic religions, and that nothing of 
the sort will be attempted m these Lectures. But a careful 
study and comparison of the various sources is sufficient 
to furnish a tolerably accurate view of a series of general 
features, which recur with striking uniformity in all parts 
of the Semitic field, and govern the evolution of faith and 
worship down to a late date. These widespread and 
permanent features form the real interest of Semitic 
religion to the philosophical student; it was in them, 
and not in the thingR that vary from place to place and 
from time to time, that the strength of Semitic religion 
lay, and it is to them therefore that we must look for help 
in the most important practical application of our studies, 
for light on the great question of the relation of the 
positive Semitic religions to the earlier faith of the raca 

Before entering upon the particulars of our enquiry, I 
must still detain you with a few words about the method 
and order of investigation that seem to be prescribed by 
the nature of the subject. To get a true and well-defined 
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picture of the type of Semitic religion, we must not only 
study the parts separately, but must have clear views of 
bhe place and proportion of each part in its relation to 
bhe whole. And here we shall go very far wrong if 
we take it for granted that what is the most important 
and prominent side of religion to us was equally important 
in the ancient society with which we are to deal. In 
3onneotion with every religion, whether ancient or modem, 
we find on the one hand certain beliefs, and on the other 
certain institutions ritual practices and rules of conduct. 
Our modem habit is to look at religion from the side of 
belief rather than of practice ; for, down to comparatively 
recent times, almost the only forms of religion seriously 
studied in Europe have been those of the various Christian 
Churches, and aU parts of Christendom are agreed that 
ritual is important only in connection with its inter- 
pretation. Thus the study of religion has meant mainly 
the study of Christian beliefs, and instruction in religion 
has habitually begun with the creed, religious duties 
bemg presented to the learner as flowing from tlie 
iogmatic truths he is taught to accept. All this seems 
bo us so much a matter of course that, when we approach 
some strange or antique rdigion, we naturally assume 
;hat here also our first business is to search for a creed, 
md find in it the key to ritual and practica But the 
intique religions had for the most part no creed; they 
insisted entirely of institutions and practices. No doubt 
nen will not habitually follow certain practices without 
bttachiiig a meaning to them ; but as a rule we find that 
vhile the practice was rigorously fixed, the meaning 
bttached to it was extremely vague, and the same rite was 
explained by different people in different ways, without 
ny question of orthodoxy or heterodoxy arising in conse- 
[uence. In ancient Greece, for example, certain things 
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were done at a temple, and people were agreed that it 
would be impious not to do them. But if you had asked 
why they were done, you would probably have had several 
mutually contradictory explanations from different persons, 
and no one would have thought it a matter of the least 
religious importance which of these you chose to adopt. 
Indeed, the explanations offered would not have been of 
% kind to stir any strong feeling ; for in most cases they 
would have been merely different stories as to the circum- 
stances under which the rite first came to be established, 
by the command or by the direct example of the god. 
rhe rite, in short, was connected not with a dogma but 
with a myth. 

In all the antique religions, mythology takes the place 
ot dogma; that is, the sacred lore of priests and people, 
30 far as it does not consist of mere rules for the perform- 
ince of religious acts, assumes the form of stories about 
bhe gods; and these stories afford the only explanation 
bhat is offered of the precepts of religion and the pre- 
scribed rules of ritual But, strictly speaking, this 
mythology was no essential part of andent religion, for 
it had no sacred sanction and no binding force on the 
worshippers. The myths connected with individual sanc- 
tuaries and ceremonies were merely part of the apparatus 
of the worship; they served to exdte the fancy and 
sustain the interest of the worshipper; but he was often 
offered a choice of several accounts of the same thing, 
and, provided that he fulfilled the ritual with accuracy, 
no one oared what he believed about its origin. Belief 
in a certain series of myths was ndther obligatory as a 
part of true religion, nor was it supposed that, by believing, 
a TTip.Ti acquired religious merit and conciliated the favour 
of the gods. What was obligatory or meritorious was the 
exact performance of certain sacred acts prescribed by 
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religious tradition. This being so, it follows that mythology 
ought not to take the prominent place that is too often 
assigned to it in the scientific study of ancient faiths. So 
far as myths consist of explanations of ritual, their value 
is altogether secondary, and it may be afiSimed with con- 
fidence that in almost every case the myth was derived 
from the ritual, 6uid not the ritual from the myth ; for the 
ritual was fixed and the myth was variable, the ritual was 
obligatory and faith in the myth was at the discretion of 
the worshipper. Now by far the largest part of the myths 
of antique religions are connected with the ritual of par- 
ticular shrines, or with the religious observances of par- 
ticular tribes and districts. In all such cases it is probable, 
in most oases it is certain, that the myth is merely the 
explanation of a religious usage; and ordinarily it is such 
an explanation as could not have arisen till the original 
sense of the usage had more or less fallen into oblivion. 
As a rule the myth is no explanation of the origin of the 
ritual to any one who does not believe it to be a narrative 
of real occurrences, and the boldest mythologist will not 
believe that. But if it be not true, the myth itself 
requires to be explained, and every principle of philosophy 
and common sense demands that the explanation be sought, 
not in arbitrary allegorical theories, but in the actual facts 
of rituEd or religious custom to which the myth attaches. 
The conclusion is, that in the study of ancient religions we 
must begin, not with myth, but with ritual and traditional 
usaga 

Nor can it be fairly set against this conclusion, that 
there are certain myths which are not mere explanations 
of traditional practices, but exhibit the beginnings of larger 
religious speculation, or of an attempt to systematise and 
reduce to order the motley variety of local worships and 
beliefs. For in this case the secondary character of the 
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myths is still more dearly marked. They are either pro- 
ducts of early philosophy, reflecting on the nature of the 
universe ; or they are political iu scope, being designed to 
supply a thread of union between the various worships of 
groups, originally distinct, which have been united into 
one social or political organism; or, finally, they are due 
to the free play of epic imagination. But philosophy 
politics and poetry are something more, or something less, 
than religion pure and simple 

There can be no doubt that, in the later stages of 
ancient religions, mythology acquired an increased import- 
ance In the struggle of heathenism with scepticism on 
the one hand and Christianity on the other, the supporters 
of the old traditional religion were driven to search for 
ideas of a modem cast, whidi they could represent as the 
true inner meaning of the traditional rites. To this end 
they laid hold of the old myths, and applied to them an 
all^orical system of interpretation. Myth interpreted by 
the aid of allegory became the favourite means of infusing 
a new significance into andent forma But the theories 
thus developed are the falsest of false guides as to the 
original meaning of the old religions. 

On the other hand, the andent myths taken in thdr 
natural sense, without allegorical gloss, are plainly of great 
importance as testimonies to the views of the nature of the 
gods that were prevalent when they were formed. For 
though the mythical details had no dogmatic value and no 
binding authority over faith, it is to be supposed that 
nothing was put into a myth which people at that time 
were not prepared to believe vrithout offence. But so far 
as the way of thinking expressed in the myth was not 
already expressed in the ritual itself, it had no properly 
religious sanction ; the myth apart from the ritual affords 
only a doubtful and slippery kind of evidence. Before we 
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can handle myths with any confidence, we must have some 
definite hold of the ideas expressed in the ritual tradition, 
which embodied the only fixed and statutory elements of 
the religion. 

All this, I hope, will become clearer to us as we pro- 
ceed with our enquiry, and learn by practical example the 
use to be made of the different Imes of evidence open to 
us. But it is of the first importance to realise clearly 
from the outset that ritual and practical usage were, 
strictly speaking, the sum-total of ancient religions. 
Beligion in primitive times was not a system of belief 
with practical applications ; it was a body of fixed tradi- 
tional practices, to which every member of society con- 
formed as a matter of coursa Men woxild not be men if 
they agreed to do certain thiogs without having a reason 
for their action; but in ancient religion the reason was 
not first formulated as a doctrine and then expressed in 
practice, but conversely, practice preceded doctrinal theory. 
Men form general rules of conduct before they begin to 
express general principles in words ; political institutions 
are older than political theories, and in like manner 
religious institutions are older than religious theoriea 
This analogy is not arbitrarily chosen, for in fact the 
parallelism in ancient society between religious and 
political institutions is complete. In each sphere great 
importance was attached to form and precedent, but the 
explanation why the precedent was followed consisted 
merely of a legend as to its first establishment. That 
the precedent, once establfehed, was authoritative did not 
appear to require any proof. The rules of society were 
based on precedent, and the continued existence of the 
society was sufficient reason why a precedent once set 
should continue to be followed. 

Strictly speaking, indeed, I understate the case when 
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I say that the oldest rel^ous and political institutions 
present a close analogy. It would be more correct to 
say that they were parts of one whole of social custom. 
Beligion was a part of the organised social life into which 
a man was bom, and to which he confosmied through life 
in the same unconscious way in which men fall into any 
habitual practice of the society in which they live Men 
took the gods and their worship for granted, just as they 
took the other usages of the state for granted, and ii they 
reasoned or speculated about them, they did so on the 
presupposition that the traditional usages were fixed things, 
behind which their reasonings must not go, and which no 
reasoning could be allowed to overturn. To us modems 
religion is above all a matter of mdividual conviction and 
reasoned belief, but to the ancients it was a part of the 
citizen’s public life, reduced to fixed forms, which he was 
not bound to understand and was not at liberty to criticise 
or to neglect Bel^ous nonconformity was an offence 
against the state; for if sacred tradition was tampered 
with the bases of society were undermined, and the favour 
of the gods was forfeited. But so long as the prescribed 
forms were duly observed, a man was recognised as truly 
pious, and no one asked how Ids religion was rooted in his 
heart or affected his reason. Like political duty, of which 
indeed it was a part, religion was entirely comprehended 
in the observance of certain fixed rules of outward conduct 
The conclusion from all this as to the method of our 
investigation is obvious. When we study the political 
structure of an early society, we do not b^in by asking 
what is recorded of the first legislatorb, or what theory 
men advanced as to the reason of their institutions; we 
try to understand what the institutions were, and how 
they shaped men’s lives. In like manner, in the study 
of Semitic eli^on, we must not b^in by asking what was 
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told about the gods, but what the working religious 
institutions were, and how thej shaped the lives of the 
worshippers. Our enquiry, therefore, will be directed to 
the religious institutions which governed the lives of men 
of Semitic race. 

In foUowing out this plan, however, we shall do well 
not to throw ourselves at once upon the multitudinous 
details of rite and ceremony, but to devote our attention 
to certain broad features of the sacred institutions which 
are suffidently wdl marked to be realised at once. If we 
were called upon to examine the political institutions of 
antiquity, we should find it convenient to carry with us 
some general notion of the several tjpes of government 
under which the multifarious institutions of ancient states 
arrange themselves. And in like maimer it will he useful 
for us, when we examine the religious institutionB of the 
Semites, to have first some general knowledge of the types 
of divine governance, the various ruling conceptions of the 
relations of the gods to man, which underlie the rites and 
ordinances of religion in different places and at different 
times. Such knowledge we can obtain in a provisional 
form, before entering on a mass of ritual details, mainly by 
considering the titles of honour by which men addressed 
their gods, and the language in which they expressed their 
dependence on them. Erom these we can see at once, in a 
broad, general way, what place the gods held in the sodal 
system of antiquity, and under what general categories 
their relations to their worshippers fell The broad 
results thus reached must then be developed, and at the 
same tune controlled and rendered more precise, by an 
examination in detail of the workmg institutions of 
religion. 

The question of the metaphysical nature of the god^ as 
distinct from their social ofiSice and function, must be left 
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in the background till this whole investigation is 
pleted. It is vain to ask what the gods are in thems' 
till we have studied them in what I may call their p 
life, that is, in the stated intercourse between them 
their worshippers which was kept up by means of 
prescribed forms of cultiw. From the antique pom 
view, indeed, the question what the gods are in themsi 
is not a religious but a speculative one ; what is reqi 
to religion is a practical acquaintance with the rule 
which the deity acts and on which he expects 
worshippers to frame their conduct — ^what in 2 F 
xvii 26 is called the “manner” or rather the “custoi 
law” {'nfiisTipat) of the god of the land. This is 
even of the religion of Israel When the proj 
speak of the knowledge of Gnd, they always mea 
practical knowledge of the laws and principles of 
government in Israel,^ and a summary expression 
religion as a whole is “ the knowledge and feai 
Jehovah,” ® i,e. the knowledge of what Jehovah prescj 
combined with a reverent obedience. An extreme i 
ticism towards all religious speculation is recommende 
the Book of Ecclesiastes as the proper attitude of piet; 
no amount of discussion can carry a man beyond the 
rule to “ fear God and keep His commandments.” * 
counsel the author puts into the mouth of Solomon, ai 
represents it, not unjustly, as summing up the old vie 
religion, which in more modern days had unfortun 
begun to be undermined. 

The propriety of keeping back aU metaphysical quee 
as to the nature of the gods till we have studied 
practices of religion in detail, becomes very apparent 
consider for a moment what befel the later philoso] 
and theosophists of heathenism in their attempts to 

^ ^ee espeoialljr Hosea, oliap. iv, ^ Isa. • Bodefl. sdi. 
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staruct a theory of the traditional religion. !lTone of these 
thinkers succeeded in giving an account of the nature of 
the gods from which all the received practices of worship 
could he rationally deduced, and those who had any pre- 
tensions to orthodoxy had recourse to violent allegorical 
interpretations in order to bring the established ritual 
into accordance with their theories.^ The reason for this 
is obvious. The traditional usages of religion had grown 
up gradually in the course of many centuries, and reflected 
habits of thor^ht characteristic of very diverse stages of 
man’s intellectual and moral development. No one con- 
ception of the nature of the gods could possibly afford the 
due to all parts of that motley complex of rites and 
ceremonies which the later paganism had received by 
inheritance, from a series of ancestors in every state of 
culture from pure savagery upwarda The record of the 
religious thought of mankind, as it is embodied in religious 
institutions, resembles the geological record of the history 
of the earth’s crust ; the new and the old are preserved 
side by side, or rather layer upon layer. The classification 
of ritual formations in their proper sequence is the first 
step towards their explanation, and that explanation itsdf 
must take the form, not of a speculative theory, but of a 
rational life-history. 

I have already explained that, in attempting such a life- 
history of rdigious institutions, we must begin by forming 
some preliminary ideas of the practical rdation in which 
the gods of antiquity stood to their worshippers. I have 
now to add, that we shall also find it necessary to have 
before us from the outset some dementary notions of the 
relations which early races of mankind concdved to 
subsist between gods and men on the one hand, and the 
material universe on the other. AH acts of undent 

^ See, for example, Plutarch’s and Hxmim QuesUons* 
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worship have a material embodiment, the form of which 
is determined b7 the consideration that gods and men 
alike stand in certain fixed relations to particular parts 
or aspects of physical nature. Certain places, certain 
things, even certain animal kinds are conceived as holy, Le. 
as standing in a near relation to the gods, and claiming 
special reverence from men, and this conception plays 
a very large part m the development of religious institu- 
tions. Here again we have a problem that cannot be 
solved by A priori methods ; it is only as we move onward 
from step to step in the analysis of the details of ritual 
observance that we can hope to gain full insight into the 
relations of the gods to physical nature. But there are 
certain broad features in the ancient conception of the 
universe, and of the relations of its parts to one another, 
which can be grasped at once, upon a merely preliminary 
survey, and we shall find it profitable to give attention to 
these at an early stage of our discussion. 

I propose, therefore, to devote my second lecture to 
the nature of the antique religious community and the 
relations of the gods to their worshippers. After this we 
win proceed to consider the relations of the gods to physical 
nature, not in a complete or exhaustive way, but in a 
manner entirely preliminary and provisional, and only so 
far as is necessary to enable us to understand the material 
basis of ancient ritual After these preliminary enquiries 
have furnished us with certain necessary points of view, we 
sh all be in a position to take up the institutions of worship 
in an orderly manner, and make an attempt to work out 
their life - history. We shall find that the history of 
religious institutions is tiie history of ancient religion 
itself, as a practical force in the development of the human 
race, and that the articulate efforts of the antique intellect 
to comprehend the meanmg of religion, the nature of the 
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gods, and the principles on which they deal with men, take 
their point of departure from the unspoken ideas embodied 
in the traditional forms of ritual praxis. Whether the con- 
scions efforts of ancient rel^ous thinkers took the shape 
of mythological invention or of speculative construction, 
the raw material of thought upon which they operated was 
derived from the common traditional stock of religious 
conceptions that weis handed on from generation to genera- 
tion, not in express words, but in the form of religious 
custom. 

In accordance with the rules of the Burnett Trust, 
three courses of lectures, to be delivered in successive 
winters, are allowed me for the development of this great 
subject. When the work was jSrst entrusted to me, I 
formed the plan of dividing my task into three distinct 
parts. In the first course of lectures I hoped to cover the 
whole field of practical religious institutiona In the 
second I proposed to myself to discuss the nature and 
origia of the gods of Semitic heathenism, their relations 
to one another, the myths that surround them, and the 
whole subject of religious belief, so far as it is not directly 
involved in the observances of daily religious life. The 
third winter would thus have been left free for an ex- 
amination of the part which Semitic religion has played in 
universal history, and its influence on the general progress 
of humanity, whether in virtue of the early contact of 
Semitic faiths with other systems of antique religion, or — 
what is more important — ^in virtue of the influence, both 
positive and negative, that the common type of Semitic 
religion has exercised on the formulas and structure of the 
great monotheistio faiths that have gone forth from the 
Semitic lands. But the first division of the subject has 
grown under my hands, and I find that it will not be 
possible in a single wipter to cover the whole fie^ld o| 
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religious institutioiis in a way at all adequate to the 
fundamental importance of this part of the enquiry. 

It win therefore be necessary to allow the first branch 
of the subject to run over into the second course, for 
which I reserve, among other matters of interest, the 
whole history of religious feasts and also that of the 
Semitic priesthoods. 1 hope, however, to give the present 
course a certain completeness in itself by carrying the 
investigation to the end of the great subject of sacrifice. 
The origin and meaning of sacrifice constitute the central 
problem of ancient religion, and when this problem has 
been disposed of we may naturally feel that we have 
reached a point of rest at which both speaker and hearers 
will be glad to make a pause. 
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THK NATUEB OF THE EBUGIOUS COMMUNITY, AND THE 
BELATION OF TIDE GODS TO THEIB WOESHIPPSaaS 

We have seen that ancient foiths must be looked on as 
matters of institution rather than of dogma or formulated 
beJief, and that the system of an antique religion was part 
of the social order under which its adherents lived ; so that 
the word " system must here be taken in a practical sense, 
as when we speak of a political system, and not in the 
sense of an organised body of ideas or theological opinions. 
I Broadly speaking, religion was made up of a series of acts 
and observances, the correct performance of which was 
necessary or desirable to secure the favour of the gods or 
to avert their anger; and in these observances every 
member of society had a share, marked out for him either 
in virtue of his being born within a certain family and 
community, or in virtue of the station, within the family 
and community, that he had come to hold in the course of 
his lifa A man did not choose his religion or frame it for 
himself ; it came to him as part of the general scheme of 
social obligations and ordinances laid upon him, as a matter 
of course, by his position in the family and in the nation. 
Individual men were more or less religious, as men now 
are more or less patriotic ; that is, they discharged their 
religious duties with a greater or less degree of zeal accord- 
ing to their character and temperament ; but there was no 
such thing as an absolutely irreligious man. A certain 
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amount of religion was required of ever7bod7; for the due 
performance of religious acts was a social obligation in 
which every one had his appointed share. Of intolerance 
in the modem sense of the word ancient society knew 
nothing ; it never persecuted a man into particular beliefs 
for the good of his own soul. Beligion did not exist for 
the saving of souls but for the preservation and welfare of 
society, and in all that was necessary to this end every 
man had to take his part, or break with the domestic and 
political community to which he belonged. 

Perhaps the simplest way of puttu^ the state of the 
case is this. Every human hemg; without choice on his 
own part, but simply in virtue of his birth and upbringing, 
becomes a member of what we call a mhmd society, Qe 
belongs, that is, to a certain family and a certain nation, 
and this memhership lays upon him definite obligations 
and duties which he is called upon to fulfil as a matter 
of course, and on pain of sodal penalties and disabilities, 
while at the same time it confers upon him certain social 
rights and advantages. In this respect the ancient and 
nfin dpm worlds are alike; but there is this important 
difference, that the tribal or national societies of the ancient 
world were not strictly natural in the modem sense of the 
word, for the gods had their part and place in them equally 
with men. The circle into which a man was bom was not 
simply a group of kinsfolk and fellow-citizens, but embraced 
also certain divine beiags, the gods of the family and of the 
state, which to the ancient mind were as much a part of 
the particular communily with which they stood connected 
as the human members of the social cirole. The relation 
between the gods of antiquity and their worshippers was 
expressed in the language of human relationship, and this 
language was not taken in a figurative sense but with strict 
Uterality. If a god was spoken of as father and his wor« 
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shippers as his ofifepring, the meaning was that the worship- 
pers were literally of his stock, that he and they made up 
one natural family with reciprocal family duties to one 
another. Or, again, if the god was addressed as king, and 
the worshippers called themselves his servants, they meant 
that the supreme guidance of the state was actually in his 
hands, and accordingly the organisation of the state in- 
cluded provision for consulting Ms will and obtaining his 
direction in all weighty matters, and also provision for 
approaching him as king with due homage and tribute. 

Thus a man was bom into a fixed relation to certain 
gods as surely as he was bom into relation to his fellow- 
men ; and his religion, that is, the part of conduct which 
was determined by his relation to the gods, was simply 
one side of the general scheme of conduct prescribed for 
him by his position as a member of society. There was no 
separation between the spheres of religion and of ordinary 
life. Every social act had a reference to the gods as well 
as to men, for the social body was not made up of men 
only, but of gods and men. 

This account of the position of religion in the social 
system holds good, I believe, for all parts and races of the 
ancient world in the earlier stages of their history. The 
causes of so remarkable a unifoimity lie hidden in the mists 
of prehistoric time, but must plainly have been of a general 
kind, operating on all parts of mankind without distinction 
of race and local environment ; for m every region of the 
world, as soon as we find a nation or tribe emeiging from 
prehistoric darkness into the light of authentic history, we 
find also that its religion conforms to the general type 
which has just been indicated. As time rolls on and 
society advances, modifications take place. In religion as 
in other matters the transition from the antique to the 
modem type of life is not sudden and unprepared, but is 
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gradually led up to by a continuous disint^ation of the 
old structure of society, accompanied by the growth of new 
ideas and institutions. In Greece, for example, tiie inti- 
mate connection of religion with the organisation of the 
family and the state was modified and made less exclusive, 
at a relatively early date, by the Pan-Hellenic conceptions 
which find their theological expressions in Homer. If the 
Homeric poems were the Bible of the Greeks, as has so often 
been said, the true meaning of this phrase is that in these 
poems utterance was given to ideas about the gods which 
broke through the limitations of local and tribal worship, 
and held forth to all Gredrs a certain common stock of 
religious ideas and motives, not hampered by the exclusive- 
ness which in the earlier stages of society allows of no 
fellowship in religion that is not also a fellowship in the 
interests of a single kin or a single political group. In 
Italy there never was anything corresponding to the Pan- 
HeUenic ideas that operated in Greece, and accordingly the 
strict union of religion and the state, the solidarity of gods 
and men as parts of a single society with common interests 
and common aims, was characteristically exhibited in the 
institutions of Pome down to quite a late date. But in 
Greece as well as in Borne the ordinary traditional work-a- 
day religion of the masses never greatly departed from the 
primitive type. The final disintegration of antique religion 
in the countries of Graeco-Italian civilisation was the work 
first of the philosophers and then of Christianity. But 
Christianity itself, in Southern Europe, has not altogether 
obliterated the original features of the paganism which it 
displaced. The Spanish peasants who insult the Madonna 
of the neighbouring village, and come to blows over the 
merits of rival local saints, still do homage to the same 
antique conception of religion which in Egypt animated the 
feuds of Ombos and Tentyra, and made hatred for each -k 
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other’s gods the formula that summed up all the loca 
jealousies of the two towns. 

The principle that the fundamental conception of ancient 
religion is the solidarity of the gods and their worshipperg 
as part of one organic society, carries with it important 
consequences, which I propose to examine in some detail 
with special reference to the group of rehgions that forms 
the proper subject of these lectures. But though my 
facts and illustrations will be drawn from the Semitic 
sphere, a great part of what 1 shall have to say in the 
present lecture might be applied, with very trifling modifi- 
cations, to the early religion of any other part of mankind 
The differences between Semitic and Aryan religion, foi 
example, are not so primitive or fundamental as is often 
imagined. Not only in matters of worship, but in social 
organisation generally — and we have seen that ancient 
religion is but a part of the general socisd order which 
embraces gods and men alike — the two races, Aryans and 
Semites, began on lines which are so much alike as to be 
almost indistinguishable, and the divergence between their 
paths, which becomes more and more apparent in the 
course of ages, was not altogether an affair of race and 
innate tendency, but depended in a great measure on the 
operation of special local and historical causes. 

In both races the first steps of social and religious 
development took place m small communities, which at 
the dawn of history had a political system based on the 
principle of kinship, and were mainly held together by the 
tie of blood, the only social bond which then had absolute 
and undisputed strength, being enforced by the law of 
blood revenge. As a rule, however, men of several clans 
lived side by side, forming communities which did not 
possess the absolute homogeneity of blood brotherhood, 
and yet were united by common interests and the habit 
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of friendly association. The origin of such associatio 
which are found all over the world at a very early stj 
of society, need not occupy us now. It is enough to m 
the fact that they existed, and were not maintained 
the feeling of kindred, but by habit and community 
interests. These local communities of men of dififere 
dans, who lived together on a footing of amity, and h 
often to unite in common action, especially in war, I 
also in affairs of polity and justice, were the origin of t 
antique state. There is probably no case in ande 
history where a state was simply the devdopment of 
single homogeneous dan or gens, although the several ds 
which united to form a state often came in course of tii 
to suppose themsdves to be only branches of one gri 
ancestral brotherhood, and were thus knit together in 
doser unity of sentiment and action. But in the beg 
ning, the union of several clans for common politii 
action was not sustained either by an effective sentime 
of kinship (the law of blood revenge uniting only membi 
of the same clan) or by any close political organisati< 
but was produced by the pressure of practical necessi 
and always tended towards dissolution when this practi 
pressure was withdrawn. The only organisation 
common action was that the leading men of the ck 
consulted together in time of need, and their influence 
the masses with them. Out of these conferences arose i 
senates of elders foimd in the andent states of Semi 
and Aryan antiquity alike. The kingship, again, as 
find it in most antique states, appears to have ordinal 
arisen in the way which is so well illustrated by i 
history of Israel In time of war an individual leader 
indispensable ; in a time of prolonged danger the tempon 
authority of an approved captain easily passes into 
lifelong leadership at home as well as in the field, wh 
3 
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was exercised by such a judge as Gideon ; and at lengt 
the advantages of having a permanent head, both 6is 
leader of the army and as a restraint on the perenun 
feuds and jealousies of dans that constantly threaten th 
solidity of the state, are recognised in the institution c 
the kingship, which i^ain tends to become hereditary, a 
in the case of the house of David, simply because th 
king’s house naturally becomes greater and richer tha 
other houses, and so better able to sustain the burden c 
power. 

Up to this point the progress of sodely was muo 
alike in the East and in the West, and the progress c 
religion, as we shall see in the sequd, followed that c 
society in general But while in Greece and Borne th 
early period of the kings lies in the far background c 
tradition, and only forms the starting-point at the Ion, 
development with which the historian of these oountrie 
is mainly occupied, the independent evolution of Semiti 
society was arrested at an early stage. In the case of th 
nomadic Arabs, shut up in their wildernesses of rock an 
sand, Kature herself barred the way of progress. The lif 
of the desert does not furnish the material conditions fo 
permanent advance beyond the tribal system, and we fin< 
that the religious development of the Arabs was ptopoi 
tionally retarded, so that at the advent of Islam th 
ancient heathenism, like the ancient tribal stimoture c 
society, had become effete without having ever ceased t 
be barbarous. 

The northern Semites, on the other hand, whose pro 
gress up to the eighth century before Christ certainly die 
not lag behind that of the Greeks, were deprived of politics 
independence, and so cut short in their natural develop 
ment, by the advance from the Tigris to the Mediterraneai 
of the great Assyrian monarchs, who. drawing from th 
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rich and broad alluvium of the Two Eivers resources which 
none of their neighbours could rival, went on from conquest 
to conquest till all the small states of Syria and Palestine 
had gone down before them. The Assyrians were con- 
querors of the most brutal and destructive kind, and 
wherever they came the whole structure of ancient society 
was dissolved. From this time onwards the difiference 
between the Syrian or Palestinian and the Greek was not 
one of race alone; it was the difference between a free 
citizen and a slave of an Oriental despotism. Eeligion 
as well as civil society was profoundly affected by the 
catastrophe of the old free communities of the northern 
Semitic lands; the society of one and the same religion 
was no longer identical vdth the state, and the old 
solidarity of dvil and religious life continued to exist 
only in a modified form. It is not therefore surprising 
that from the eighth century onwards the history of 

Semitic religion runs a very different course from that 
which we observe on the other side of the Mediterranean. 

The ancient Semitic communities were small, and were 
separated from each other by incessant feuda Hence, 

on the principle of solidarity between gods and their 

worshippers, the particularism dmracteristic of political 
society could not but reappear in the sphere of religion. 
In the same measure as the god of a dan or town had 
indisputable claim to the reverence and service of the 
community to which he belonged, he was necessarily 

an enemy to their enemies and a stranger to those to 
whom they were strangers. Of this there are sufficient 
evidences in the way in which the Old Testament speaks 
about the relation of the nations to their gods. When 
David in the bitterness of his heart complains of those 
who "have driven hiTn out from connection with the 
heritage of Jehovah,” he represents them as saying to 
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him , "Go, serve other gods”^ In driving him to seek 
refuge in another land and another nationality, they 
compel him to change his religion, for a man’s religion 
is part of his political connection. “Thy sister,” says 
Naomi to Euth, “ is gone back unto her people and unto 
her gods”; and Euth replies, “Thy people shall be my 
people, and thy God my God” the change of nationality 
involves a change of cult. Jeremiah, in the full conscious- 
ness of the falsehood of all religions except that of Israel, 
remarks that no nation changes its gods although they be 
no gods:^ a nation’s worship remains as constant as its 
political identity. The Book of Deuteronomy, speaking in 
like manner from the standpoint of monotheism, reconciles 
the sovereignty of Jehovah with the actual fects of 
heathenism, by saying that He has “ allotted ” the various 
objects of false worship “ unto all nations under the whole 
heaven.”^ The “allotment” of fiJse gods among the 
nations, as property is allotted, expresses with precision 
the idea that each god had his own determinate circle of 
worshippers, to whom he stood in a peculiar and exclusive 
relation. 

The exclusiveness of which I have just spoken naturally 
finds its most pronounced expression in the share taken 
by the gods in the feuds and wars of their worshippers. 
The enemies of the god and the enemies of his people are 
identical; even in the Old Testament “the enemies of 
Jehovah” are originally nothing else than the enemies 
of Israel® In battle each god fights for his own people, 
and to his aid success is ascribed ; Ohemosh gives victory 
to Moab, and Asshur to Assyria;® and often the divine 

^ 1 Sam. zzvi. 19. > Ruth L 14 sqq* 

* Jer. ii. 11. ^ Deut. iv. 19. 

^ 1 Sam XXX. 26, " the spoil of the enemies of Jehovah ; Judg. v. 31. 

^ See the msoription of Xing Mesha on the so-called Moabite Stone, and 
i-bA Assyrian mscriptions, passfim. 
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image or symbol accompanies the host to battle. When 
the ark was brought into the camp of Israel, the Philistines 
said, “ Gods are come into the camp ; who can deliver us 
from the hand of these mighty gods?”^ They judged from 
their own practice, for when David defeated them at Baal- 
perazim, part of the booty consisted in their idols which 
had been carried into the field.® When the Carthaginians, 
in their treaty with Philip of Macedon,® speak of “ the gods 
that take part in the campaign," they doubtless refer to 
the inmates of the sacred tent which was pitched in time 
of war beside the tent of the general, and before which 
prisoners were sacrificed after a victory.* Similarly an 
Arabic poet says, "Taghuth went forth with us against 
Morad";* that is, the image of the god Taghuth was 
carried into the fray. You observe how literal and 
realistic was the conception of the part taken by the 
deity in the wars of his worshippers. 

When the gods of the several Semitic communities 
took part in this way in the ancestral feuds of their 
worshippers, it was impossible for an individual to change 
his religion without changing his nationality, and a whole 
community could hardly change its religion at all without 
being absorbed into another stock or nation. Beligious 
like political ties were transmitted from father to son; 
for a man could not choose a new god at will; the gods of 
his fathers were the only deities on whom he could count 
as friendly and ready to accept his homage, unless he 
forswore his own kindred and was received into a new 

^ 1 Sam. ly. 7 aqq, * 2 Sam. v. 21. 

* Polybius, yii. 9. * Diodorus, zx. 65. 

* YSciil^ iy. 1023. A suxviyid of the same idea is seen in the portable 
tabemadle of the Oaimathians (Ibn al^au^ a^. De Goeje, Qaamathes [1886], 
pp. 180 220 aq,) jfrom which yictoiy was belieyed to descend. De Goeje 
compares t3ie portable sanotuaiy of Mokhtar (^fabari, iL 702 aqq.) and the 

still used by Bedonin tribes (Burdkhardt, and Wak, L 145 ; Lady 
Anne Blunt, Bedo^tm Trihaa^ ii. 146 ; Doughty, i. 61, ii 804). 
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circle of civil as well as religious life. In the old times 
hardly any but outlaws changed their religion ; ceremonies 
of initiation, by which a man was received into a new 
religious circle, became important, as we shall see by and 
by, only after the breaking up of the old political life of 
the small Semitic commonwealths. 

On the other hand, all social fusion between two 
communities tended to bring about a rdigious fusion also. 
This might take place in two ways. Sometimes two gods 
were themselves fused into one, as when the mass of the 
Israelites in their local worship of Jehovah identified Him 
with the Baalim of the Canaanite high places, and carried 
over into His worship the ritual of the Canaanite shrines, 
not deeming that in so doing they were less truly Jehovah- 
worshippers than before. This process was greatly facili- 
tated by the extreme similarity in the attributes ascribed 
to different local or tribal gods, and the frequent identity 
of the divine titles.^ One Baal hardly differed from another, 
except in being connected with a different kindred or a 
different place, and when the kindreds were fused by 
intermarriage, or lived together in one village on a footing 
of social amity, there was nothing to keep their gods 
permanently distinct. In other cases, where the several 
deities brought together by the union of their worshippers 
into one state were too distinct to lose their individuality, 
they continued to be worshipped side by side as allied 

^ It will appear m the sequel that the worship of the greater Semitic 
deities was closely associated with the reverence which aU pimitive pastoral 
tribes pay to their flocks and herds. To a tribe whose herds consisted of 
kine and oxen, the cow and the ox were sacred beings, which in the oldest 
times were never killed or eaten except saerificially. The tribal deities 
themselves were conceived as dosely akin to the sacred species of domestio 
animals, and their images were oft^ made in the likeness of steers or heifers 
m cow-keeping tribes, or of rams and ewes in shepherd tribes. It is ea^ to 
see how this facilitated the fojsion of tribal worships, and how deities 
originally distinot might oome to be identified on aooonnt of the similaxity 
of sbeir images and of the sacrifices offered to thenou See p. 297 sgg'. 
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divine powers, and it is to this kind of process that we 
must apparently ascribe the development of a Semitic 
pantheon or polytheistic system. A pantheon, or organised 
commonwealth of gods, such as we find in the state 
religion of Egypt or in the Homeric poems, is not the 
primitive type of heathenism, and little trace of such a 
thing appears in the oldest documents of the religion 
of the smaller Semitic communities. The old Semites 
believed in the existence of many gods, for they accepted 
as real the gods of their enemies as well as their own, but 
they did not worship the strange gods from whom they 
had no favour to expect, and on whom their gifts and 
offerings would have been thrown away. When every 
small community was on terms of frequent hostility with 
all its neighbours, the formation of a polytheistic system 
was impossible. Each group had its own god, or perhaps 
a god and a goddess, to whom the other gods bore no 
relation whatever. It was only as the small groups 
coalesced into larger unities, that a society and kinship 
of many gods began to be formed, on the model of the 
aUiance or fusion of their respective worshippers; and 
indeed the chief part in the development of a systematic 
hierarchy or commonwealth of Semitic deities is due to 
the Babylonians and Assyrians, among whom the labours 
of statesmen to buHd up a consolidated empire out of a 
multitude of local communities, originally independent, were 
seconded by the efforts of the priests to give a correspond- 
ing unity of scheme to the multiplicity of local worships.^ 
Thus far we have looked only at the general fact, that 
in a Semitic community men and their gods formed a 
social and political as well as a religious whole. But to 

1 In the eighth centuiy B.O. some of the Western Semitio states had a con- 
siderable pantheon, as appears most dearly iirom the notices of the **god8 of 
Ya’di” on the insoziptioiiB fomid (in 1890) at Zenjirli in North-West 
S^ria, at the foot of Mount Ama^ius See 0ooJ:e, Nos 01-68 
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make our conceptions more concrete we must consider 
what place iu this whole was occupied by the divine 
element of the social partnership. And here we find that 
the two leading conceptions of the relation of the god to 
bis people are those of fatherhood and of kingship. We 
have learned to look on Semitic society as built up on two 
bases — on kinship, which is the foundation of the system 
of clans or gentes, and on the union of kms, living inter- 
mmgled or side by side, and bound together by common 
interests, which is the foundation of the state. We now see 
that the clan and the state are both represented m religion : 
as father the god belongs to the family or clan, as king 
he belongs to the state ; and in each sphere of the social 
order he holds the position of highest dignity. Both these 
conceptions deserve to be looked at and illustrated in some 
detail 

The relation of a father to bis children has a moral as 
well as a physical aspect, and each of these must be taken 
into account in considering what the fatherhood of the 
tribal deity meant in ancient religion. In the physical 
aspect the father is the being to whom the child owes his 
life, and through whom he traces kinship with the other 
members of his family or clan. The antique conception 
of kmship is participation in one blood, which passes from 
parent to child and circulates in the veins of every member 
of the family. The unity of the family or dan is viewed 
as a physical unity, for the blood is the life, — an idea 
familiar to us from the Old Testament,^ — and it is the same 

^ Gen. ix. 4 ; Dent. xii. 28. Among the Arabs also wxfi is used of the 
life-blood. When a man dies a natural death his life departs through the 
nostrils (mSto 'ha^fa, biit when he is slain in battle “ his life flows on 

the spear point (Hamasa, p. 52). Similarly 1& laim sSlZoAm means 

damob lahu yagn s.i7.}. To the use of notfs in the sense of blood, 

the Arabian philologists refer such expressions as nifSis, childbirth ; 
pnerpera. The use of wxfiscd or nufisoit in the sense of Mdai (Bokhari, 
i. 72. 1. 10) appears to iustify their explanation. 
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blood and therefore the same life that is shared by every 
descendant of the common ancestor. The idea that the 
race has a life of its own, of which individual lives are only 
parts, is expressed even more clearly by picturing the race 
as a tree, of which the ancestor is the root or stem and 
the descendants the branches. This figure is used by all 
the Semites, and is very common both m the Old Testament 
and in the Arabian poets. 

The moral aspect of fatherhood, again, lies in the social 
relations and obligations which flow from the physical 
relationship — ^in the sanctity of the tie of blood which 
binds together the whole family, and in the particular 
modification of this tie in the case of parent and child, the 
parent protecting and nourishing the child, while the child 
owes obedience and service to his parent. 

In Ghristiamty, and already in the spiritual religion of 
the Hebrews, the idea of divine fatherhood is entirely 
dissociated from the physical basis of natural fatherhood. 
Man was created in the image of God, but he was not 
begotten ; Gk>d-sonship is not a thing of nature but a thing 
of grace. In the Old Testament, Israd. is Jehovah’s son, 
and Jehovah is his father who created him;^ but this 
creation is not a physical act, it refers to the series of 
gracious deeds by which Israel was shaped into a nation. 
And so, though it may be said of the Israelites as a whole, 
“ Ye are the children of Jehovah your Grod," ® this sonship 
is national, not personal, and the individual Israelite has 
not the right to call himself Jehovah’s son. 

But in heathen religions the fatherhood of the gods is 
physical fatherhood Among the Greeks, for example, the 
idea that the gods fashioned men out of clay, as potters 
fashion images, is relatively modem. The older conception 
is that the races of men have gods for their ancestors, or 
^ Hos. xi. 1 ; Dfiut. zxxii. 6. * Dent xiv. 1. 
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are the children of the earth, the common mother of goda 
and men, so that men are really of the stock or kin of the 
gods.^ That the same conception was fa mi lial* to the older 
Semites appears from the Bible. Jeremiah describes 
idolaters as saying to a stock, Thou art my father ; and to a 
stone, Thou hast brought me forth.^ In the ancient poem, 
Nuin. XXL 29, the Moabites are called the sons and 
daughters of Ohemosh, and at a much more recent date the 
prophet Malachi calls a heathen woman “ the daughter of 
a strange god.” * These phrases are doubtless accommoda- 
tions to the language which the heathen neighbours of 
Israel used about themselves ; they belong to an age when 
society in Syria and Palestine was stiU mainly organised 
on the tribal system, so that each clan, or even each complex 
of clans forming a small independent people, traced back its 
origin to a great first father ; and they indicate that, just 
as in Greece, this father or apxvy^T/)^ of the race war 
commonly identified with the god of the raca With this 
it accords that in the judgment of most modem enquirers 
several names of deities appear in the old genealogies of 
nations in the Book of Genesis. Edom, for example, the 
progenitor of the Edomites, was identified by the Hebrews 
with Esau the brother of Jacob, but to the heathen he was 
a god, as appears from the theophorous proper name 
Obededom, “ worshipper of Edom.” ^ The remains of such 

^ See detaiU and references in Preller-Eobert, Oriechische Mythcl (1887) 

78 sqq. 

s Jer. iL 27. » Mai. iL H. 

^ Bathgen, JSeUrage sntr SeTntiisehm JSeligionsg, p. 10, objects that not 
all names compounded with *7^1^ are theophorous. ind it is true that on 
the Kabateean insciiptiona we fnd names of this form in which the second 
element is the name of a king ; but this is in a state of sooiely where the 
king was revezed as at least qnasi-diTine, and where the apotheosis of dead 
kings was not unknown. Of. Wellb. p. 2 sg.; Euting, Jt^dbat. Inxhr. p. 
82 sg'. ; and espeoially Qermont-Ganneau, Reo. ^ArclUdl, Or, L 89 sgq. It 
must, however, be admitted that in questions of the history of religion, 
arguments derived from names are apt to be somewhat inoonclnsive ; it is 
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mythology are naturally few in records which have come 
to us through the monotheistic Hebrews. On the other 
hand, the extant fragments of Phoenician and Babylonian 
cosmogonies date from a time when tribal religion and the 
connection of individual gods with particular kindreds was 
forgotten or had fellen into the background. But in a 
generalised form the notion that men are the ofifepriog of 
the gods still held its ground. In the Phoenician cosmogony 
of Philo Byblius it does so in a confused shape, due to the 
author's euhemerism, that is, to his theory that deities are 
nothing more than deified men who had been great bene- 
factors to their species. But euhemerism itself can arise, 
as an explanation of popular religion, only where the old 
gods are regarded as akin to men, and where, therefore, the 
deification of human benefactors does not involve any such 
patent absurdity as on our way of thinking. Again, in the 
Chaldsean legend preserved by Berosus,^ the belief that 
men are of the blood of the gods is expressed in a form too 
crude not to be very ancient ; for animals as well as men 
are said to have been formed out of clay mingled with the 
blood of a decapitated deity. Here we have a blood-kinship 

possible, tbonglL soidy very improbable, that the national name 
(always written ^l&n£) means ‘'men,*’ Azabio and is different from 

the god-name ; see Holdeke in ZDMG, idii. 470. 

As examples of god-names in the genealogies of Genesis, I have elsewhere 
adduced Uz (Gen xxii. 21, xxxvi. 28; LXX, 0^, 0^, Os; and in Job L 1, 
Ai«rms)='Aud {Kin^ 60-61) and Yensh (Gen xxxvn 14)s=Yaghuth. The 
second of these identiffoations is accepted by Noldeke, but rejected by 
Lagarde, MittK ii. 77, Nomma^ p. 124. The other has been 

criticised by Hold^e, ZJDMQ. xL 184, but his remarks do not seem to me 
to be conclusive. That the Arabian god is a mere personihoation of Time is 
a bard saying, and the view that 'mi4o or iu the line of al-A*sha is 
derived from the name of the god, which Holdeke finds to be “dooh etwaa 
bizarr,” has at least the authority of Ibn al-£albi as cited by Jauhari, and 
more clearly in the LiaOai, A god bearing the same name as the ante- 
diluvian Gainan (Gen. v. 9) appears in Himyaritio inscnptions : ZI>M&, 
xxxi. 86 ; CIS, iv. p. 20. 

1 Muller, Fr. JSisU Or, ii. 497 sq. 
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of gods men and beasts^ a belief which has points of contact 
with the lowest forms of savage religion. 

It is obvious that the idea of a physical afiBnity between 
the gods and men in general is more modem than that of 
affinit y between particular gods and their worshippers ; and 
the survival of the idea in a generalised form, after men’s 
religion had ceased to be strictly dependent on tribal con- 
nection, is in itself a proof that behef in their descent from 
the blood of the gods was not confined to this or that clan, 
but was a widespread feature m the old tribal religions of 
the Semites, too deeply interwoven with the whole system 
of &ith and practice to be altogether thrown aside when 
the community of the same worship ceased to be purely 
one of kinship. 

That this was really the case will be seen more clearly 
when we come to speak of the common features of Semitic 
ritual, and especially of the ritual use of blood, which is 
the primitive symbol of kinship. Meantime let us observe 
that there is yet another form in which the idea of divine 
descent survived the breaking up of the tribal system 
among the northern Semites. When this took place, the 
worshippers of one god, being now men of different 
kindreds, united by political bonds instead of bonds of 
blood, could not be all thought of as children of the god. 
He was no longer their father but their king. But as 
the deities of a mixed community were in their origin the 
old deities of the more influential families, the members of 
these families might still trace their origin to the family 
god, and find in this pedigree matter of aristocratic pride. 
Thus royal and noble houses among the Greeks long con- 
tinued to trace their stem back to a divine forefather, and 
the same thing appears among the Semites. We are told 
by Virgil and Silius Italicus,^ that the royal house of l^re 
^ ..c^. i. 729 , JPmica, i. 87. 
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and the noblest families of Carthage daimed descent from 
the Tyrian Baal ; among the Aramaean sovereigns oi 
Damascus, mentioned in the Bible, we find more than one 
Ben-hadad, “ son of the god Hadad,” and at Zenjirli the 
king Bar-BKB seems from his name to claim descent from 
the god EKB-EL.1 Among the later Aramaeans names 
like Barlaha, “ son of Grod,” Barba'shmln, " son of the Lord 
of Heaven,” Barate, “ son of Ate,” are not uncommon. At 
Palmyra we have Bamebo, “son of Nebo,” Barshamsh, 
“ son of the Sun-god ” ; and in Ezra ii the eponym of a 
family of temple slaves is Barkos, “ son of the god Cans.” 
Whether any definite idea was attached to such names in 
later times is doubtful ; perhaps their difiPusion was due to 
the constant tendency of the masses to copy aristocratio 
names, which is as prevalent in the East as among 
ourselves.* 

^ Eor the god-sonship of Asatrian mousrohs, see Tiele, Sabylonudh-J-styr. 
Qesch. p. 492. 

^ Among the Hebrews and Phoenicians personal names of this i^pe do 
not appear; we have, however, ihe woman’s name “ daughter of 

Baal,” GIS, pt. i. Nos. 469, 727, etc. On the other hand, the worshipper is 
called brother (that is, kinsman) or sister of the god in sndh zuunes as 

the Phoanieiaii nsijDn, Dnn ; T^iT, robtsnn, mp^ionn, ni»nn, 

runri) “ sister of Tsnith,” and the Hebrew A sitignlar end 

puzzling class of theophorons names are those which have the form of an 
Arabic koTvya ; as Abibaal, “ father of BaaL” It has been oommon to evade 
the diffionlty by rendering “ my father is Baal ” ; but this view breaks down 
before suoh a woman’s name as {018 No. 881), “ mother of the 

god Eshmtm.” See Noldeke in ZDMG. shi (1888) p. 4^, who seems dis- 
posed to b^eve that ** father ” has here some metaphorical sense, oomparing 
Gen. zlv. 8. For my own part I hazard the coxgecture that the komya was 
in practice nsed as eqnivalent to the patronymic ; the custom of calling the 
eldest son after the grandfather was so wide^read that M, son of N, was 
pretty sure to be known also as M, father of N, and the latter, as the more 
polite form of address, might very well come to supersede the patronymic 
altogether. 1 think there are some traces of this in Arabic ; the poet 'Amr b. 
Kolthum addresses the kmg *Amr b. Hind as Abu Hind (Moall. L 28). In 
Hebrew the prefixes IDH are used in formmg names of women as 

well as men, and so in Phoenician AbibaaJ may be a woman’s name {018. 
No. 378), as axe in Himyaxitic {018. pt iv. Nos. 6, 86) ; 

but for this linguistic peculiarity Noldeke has adduced satisfactory analogies. 
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The belief that all the members of a clan are sons and 
daughters of its god, might naturally be expected to survive 
longest in Arabia, where the tribe was never lost in the 
state, and kinship continued down to the time of Mohammed 
to be the one sacred bond of social unity. In point of 
fact many Arabian tribes bear the names of gods, or of 
celestial bodies worshipped as gods, and their members are 
styled “ sons of Hobal,” “ sons of the Full Moon,” and the 
like.^ There is no adequate reason for refusing to explain 
these names, or at least the older ones among them, on 
the analogy of the similar dan-names found among the 
northern Semites; for Arabian ritual, as well as that of 
Palestine and Syria, involves in its origin a belief in the 
kinship of the god and his worshippers. In the later ages 
of Arabian heathenism, however, of which alone we have 
any full accounts, religion had come to be very much dis- 
sociated from tribal feeling, mainly, it would seem, in 
consequence of the extensive migrations which took place 
in the first centuries of our era, and carried tribes far away 
from the fixed sanctuaries of the gods of their fathers.* 
Men forgot their old worship, and as the names of gods 
were also used as individual proper names, the divine 
ancestor, even before Islam, had generally sunk to the rank 
of a mere man. But though the later Arabs worshipped 
gods that were not the gods of their fathers, and tribes of 
alien blood were often found gathered together on festival 


^ See p. 241 aqq,, and Wellhauaen, p. 7 aqq., who 

explains aU snoh suunes as due to omissiou of the prefix *Abd or the like. 
In some oases this probably is so, but it must not be assumed that because 
the same tribe is called (for example) *Auf or *Abd *Auf indifferently, Banu 
'Auf is a contraction of Banu 'Abd 'Auf. It is quite logical that the sons 
of *Auf form the collective body of his worshippers ; of. Mai. iii. 17 ; and 
for the coHeotive use of *ahd cf. Eam&sa,^ p. 812, first verse. Personal names 
mdicating god-sonship are lad^g in Arabia; see on supposed Sabaaan 
examples, H. H. Muller, ZDMQ, xxxvii 12 sq, 16 

^ Roe Wellhausen, ui mpra, p 215 eg., and compare 1 Sam. xxvi 19, 
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occasions at the great pilgriin shrines, there are many 
evidences that all Arabic deities were origmally the gods 
of particular kins, and that the bond of religion was 
originally coextensive with the bond of blood. 

A main proof of this lies in the fact that the duties of 
blood were the only duties of absolute and indefeasible 
sanctity. The Arab warrior in the ages immediately pre- 
ceding Islam was very deficient in religion in the ordiaary 
sense of the word ; he was little occupied with the things 
of the gods 6uid n^ligent in matters of ritual worship. 
But he had a truly religious reverence for his dan, and a 
kinsman’s blood was to him a thing holy and inviolable. 
This apparent paradox becomes at once intelligible when 
we view it in the light of the antique conception, that the 
god and his worshippers make up a society in which the 
same character of sanctity is impressed on the relations of 
the worshippers to one another as on their relations to 
their god. The original religious society was the kindred 
group, and aU the duties of kinship were part of religion. 
And so even when the dan-god had feUen into the back- 
ground and was httle remembered, the type of a clan- 
religion was stOl maintained in the enduring sanctity of 
the kindred bond.^ 

Again, the primitive connection of religion with kindred 
is attested by the existence of priesthoods confined to men 
of one clan or family, which in many cases was of a 

^ When the oiade at Tahala forbade the poet IxniaiQcais to make war 
on the dayers of his father, he broke the lot and dashed the pieces in the 
face of the god, exclaiming with a gross and insulting expletive, *‘lf it 
had been thy fiither that was killed, thou wonldst not have refiised me 
vengeance.'* The respect for the sanctity of blood overrides respect for a 
god who, by taking no interest in the poet’s blood-fend, has shown that he 
has no feeling of kindred for the murdered man and his son. Imranlcais’s 
act does not show that he was unpions, but only that kin^p was the 
principle of his religiou. That with such principles he consulted the oiade 
of a skange god at all, is perhaps to be explained by the fsict that his army 
was a miscellaneous band of hireling and broken men of various tribes. 
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different blood from the class of the worshippers. Cases 
of this sort are common, not only among the Arabs, ^ but 
among the other Semites also, and generally throughout 
the ancient world. In such cases the priestly clan may 
often represent the original kindred group which was once 
in exclusive possession of the sa/sra of the god, and con- 
tinued to administer them after worshippers from without 
were admitted to the religion. 

And further, it will appear when we come to the 
subject of sacrifice, that when tribes of different blood 
worshipped at the same sanctuary and adored the same 
god, they yet held themselves apart from one another and 
did not engage in any common act that united them in 
religious fellowship. The circle of worship was still the 
kin, though the deity worshipped was not of the kin, and 
the only way in which two kindreds could form a religious 
fusion was by a covenant ceremony, in which it was 
symbolically set forth that they were no longer twain, but 
of one blood. It is clear, therefore, that among the Arabs 
the oixcle of religious solidarity was originally the group 
of kinsmen, and it needs no proof that, this being so, the 
god himself must have been conceived as united to his 
worshippers by the bond of blood, as their great kinsman, 
or more speciScally £is their great ancestor. 

It is often said that the original Semitic conception 
of the godhead was abstract and transcendental; that 
while Aryan religion with its poetic mythology drew 
the gods down into the sphere of nature and of human 
life, Semitic religion always showed an opposite tendency, 
that it sought to remove the gods as far as possible from 
man, and even contained within itself from the first the 
seeds of an abstract deism. According to this view, the 
anthropomorphisms of Semitic religion, that is, all expres- 
1 WellhauserL, p. 130 ftq. 
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sions which in their literal sense imply that the gods have 
a physical nature cognate to that of man, are explained 
away as mere allegory, and it is urged, in proof of the 
fundamental distinction between the Aryan and Semitic 
conceptions of the divine nature, that myths like those of 
the Aryans, in which gods act like men, mingle with men 
and in fact live a common life with manldnd, have little 
or no place in Semitic religion. But all this is mere 
unfounded assumption. It is true that the remains of 
ancient Semitic mythology are not very numerous; but 
mythology cannot be preserved without literature, and an 
early literature of Semitic heathenism does not ^ exist. 
The one exception is the cuneiform literature of Babylonia, 
and in it we find fragments of a copious mythology. It is 
true, also, that there is not much mythology in the poetry 
of heathen Arabia; but Arabian poetry has little to do 
with religion at aU : it dates from the extreme decadence 
of the old heathenism, and is preserved to us only in the 
collections formed by Mohammedan scholars, who were 
careful to avoid or obliterate as far as possible the traces 
of their fathers* idolatry. That the Semites never had a 
mythological epic poetry comparable to that of the Greeks 
is admitted ; but the character of the Semitic genius, which 
is deficient in plastic power and in the faculty of sustaindd 
and orderly effort, is enough to account for the fact. We 
cannot draw inferences for religion from the absence of 
an elaborate mythology ; the question is whether there are 
not traces, in however crude a form, of the mythological 
point of view. And this question must be answered in 
the affirmative. I must not turn aside now to speak at 
large of Semitic myths, but it is to the point to observe 
that there do exist remains of myths, and not only of 
myths but of sacred usages, involving a conception of the 
divine beings and their relation with man which entirely 
4 
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justifies us in taking the kinship of men with gods in its 
hteral and physical sense, exactly as in Greeca In Greece 
the loves of the gods with the daughters of men were 
referred to remote antiquity, but in Babylon the god Bel 
was still, in the time of Herodotus, provided with a human 
wife, who spent the night in his temple and with whom 
he was believed to share his couch.^ In one of the few 
fragments of old mythology which have been transplanted 
unaltered into the Hebrew Scriptures, we read of the sons 
of gods who took wives of the daughters of men, and be- 
came the fathers of the renowned heroes of ancient days. 
Such a hero is the Gilgamesh of Babylonian myth, to whom 
the great goddess Ishtar did not disdain to offer her hand, 
Arabian tradition presents similar legends. The clan of 
*Amr b. Yarbu* was descended from a sfSldt^ or she-demon, 
who became the wife of their human father, but suddenly 
disappeared from him on seeing a flash of lightning.^ In 
this connection the distinction between gods and demi-gods 
is immaterial ; the demi-gods are of divine kind, though 
they have not attained to the full position of deities with 
a recognised circle of worshippers.® 

There is then a great variety of evidence to show that 
the type of religion which is founded on kinship, and in 
which the deity and his worshippers make up a society 
united by the bond of blood, was widely prevalent, and 

^ Herod, i 181 sq. This is not more realistic than the custom of pro- 
riding the Hercules (BaaJ) of Sanbtilos with a horse, on which he rode out 
to hunt by night (Tac. Aim, zii. 13 ; cf. Oaz, ArMol, 1879, p. 17$ sqq,), 

^ Ibn Doreid, £JUdb al-isihtic&Ct p. 139. It is unplied that the demoniac 
wife w<i8 of lightning kind. Elsewhere also the sCldt seems to be a fiery 
scorching being. In Ibn Hisham, p. 27, 1. 14, the Abyssinian hosts resemble 
Sa'iHi because they ravage the country with fire, and the green trees are 
scorched up before them See also Basmussen, AddiL p. 71, 1. 19 of the 
At. text. 

‘Modem legends of marriage or courtship between men and jinn. 
Doughty, ii. 191 sq , ; ZJ)PV. z. 84. Whether such maniages are lawful is 
solemnly discussed by Mohammedan jurists. 
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that at an early date, among all the Semitic peoples. But 
the force of the evidence goes further, and leaves no 
reasonable doubt that among the Semites this was the 
original type of religion, out of which all other types 
grew. That it was so is particularly dear as regards 
Arabia, where we have found the conception of the circle 
of worship and the circle of kmdred as identical to be 
so deeply rooted that it dominated the practical side of 
religion, even after men worshipped deities that were not 
kindred gods. But among the other branches of the 
Semites also, the connection between religion and kinship 
is often manifested m forms that cannot be explained 
except by reference to a primitive stage of society, in 
which the circle of blood relations was also the drde 
cf all religious and social unity. Nations, as dis- 
tinguished from mere dans, are not constructed on the 
principle of kinship, and yet the Semitic nations 
habitually feigned themsdves to be of one kin, and 
bheir national religions are deeply imbued, both m 
Legend and in ritual, with the idea that the god and 
his worshippers are of one stock. This, 1 apprehend, 
is good evidence that the fundamental lines of aU 
Semitic religion were laid down, long before the begin- 
oings of authentic history, in that earliest stage of 
gociety when kinship was the only recognised type of 
permanent friendly relation between man and man, and 
therefore the only type on which it was possible to 
Erame the conception of a permanent friendly relation 
between a group of men and a supernatural being. 
That all human sodeties have been developed from 
this stage is now generally recognised ; and the evidence 
shows that amongst the Semites the historical forms of 
religion can be traced back to such a stage. 

Eecent researches into the history of the family render 
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it in the highest degree improbable that the physical 
kinship between the god and his worshippers, of which 
traces are found all over the Semitic area, was originally 
conceived as fatherhood. It was the mother's, not the 
father's, blood which formed the original bond of kinship 
among the Semites as among other early peoples, and in 
this stage of society, if the tribal deity was thought of 
as the parent of the stock, a goddess, not a god, would 
necessarily have been the object of worship. In point 
of fact, goddesses play a great part in Semitic religion, 
and that not merely in the subordinate rdle of wives of 
the gods; it is also noticeable that in various parts of 
the Semitic field we find deities originally female changing 
their sex and becoming gods, as if with the change in the 
rule of human kinship.^ So long as kinship was traced 
through the mother alone, a male deity of common stock 
with his worshippers could only be their cousin, or, in the 
language of that stage of society, their brother. This in 
fact is the relationship between gods and men asserted by 
Pindar, when he ascribes to both alike a common mother 
Earth, and among the Semites a trace of the same point 
of view may be seen in the class of proper names which 
designate their bearers as "brother” or "sister” of a deity.^ 
If this be so, we must distinguish the religious significance 
belonging to the wider and older conception of kinship 
between the deity and the race that worshipped him, from 
the special and more advanced ideas, conformed to a higher 
stage of social development, that were added when the 
kindred god came to be revered as a father. 

Some of the most notable and constant features of 
all ancient heathenism, and indeed of all nature-religions, 

^ See Kinship, p 298 sqq., note E. 1 hope to return to this subject on 
a future opportunity. 

‘ See above, p. 45, note 2. 
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from the totemism of savages upward, find their sufficient 
explanation in the physical kinship that unites the human 
and superhuman members of the same religious and social 
community, without reference to the special doctrine of 
divine fatherhood. From this point of view the natural 
solidarity of the god and his worshippers, which has been 
already enlarged upon as characteristic of antique religion, 
at once becomes intelligible; the indissoluble bond that 
unites men to their god is the same bond of blood-fellow- 
ship which in early society is the one binding link 
between man and man, and the one sacred principle of 
moral obligation. And thus we see that even in its 
rudest forms religion was a moral force; the powers 
that man reveres were on the side of social order and 
tribal law; and the fear of the gods was a motive to 
enforce the laws of society, which were also the laws of 
morality. 

But though the earliest nature -religion was fully 
identified with the earliest morality, it was not fitted 
to raise morahty towards higher ideals; and instead of 
leading the way in social and ethical progress, it was often 
content to follow or even to lag behind. Eeligious feehng 
is naturally conservative, for it is bound up with old 
custom and usage; and the gods, who are approached 
only in traditional ritual, and invoked as giving sanction 
to long-established principles of conduct, seem always to 
be on the side of those who are averse to change. Among 
the Semites, as among other races, religion often came to 
work against a higher morcdity, not because it was in 
its essence a power for evil, but because it clung to the 
obsolete ethical standard of a bygone stage of society. 
To our better judgment, for example, one of the most 
offensive features in tribal religion is its particularism; 
a m an is held answerable to his god for ivTong done to 
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a member of his own kindred or political commimity, but 
he may deceive, rob, or kill an alien without offence to 
religion ; the deity cares only for his own kinsfolk. This 
is a very narrow morality, and we are tempted to call it 
sheer immorality. But such a judgment would be alto- 
gether false from an historical point of view. The larger 
morality which embraces all mankind has its basis in 
habits of loy6dty, love, and self-sacrifice, which were 
originally formed and grew strong in the narrower circle 
of the family or the clan ; and the part which the religion 
of kinship played in the development and maintenance 
of these habits, is one of the greatest services it has 
done to human progress. This service it was able to 
render because the gods were themselves members of 
the kin, and the man who was untrue to kindred duty 
had to reckon with them as with his human clansmen. 

-An eloquent French writer has recently quoted with 
approval, and applied to the beginnings of Semitic religion, 
the words of Statius, Primus m orbe deo$ fedt Umor^ 
“Man fancied himself surrounded by enemies whom he 
sought to appease.” But however true it is that savage 
man feels himself to be environed by innumerable dangers 
which he does not understand, and so personifies as invisible 
or mysterious enemies of more than human power, it is not 
true that the attempt to appease these powers is the founda- 
tion of religion. From the earliest times, religion, as distinct 
from magic or sorcery, addresses itself to kindred and 
friendly beings, who may indeed be angry with their people 
for a time, but are always placable except to the enemies 
of their worshippers or to renegade members of the com- 
munity. It is not with a vague fear of unknown powers, 
but with a loving reverence for known gods who are knit 
to their worshippers by strong bonds of Idnahip, that 

^ Benan, Eisi, c^Israd^ i. 29. 
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religion in the only true sense of the word b^ins. 
Eeligion in this sense is not the child of terror; and 
the difference between it and the savage’s dread of un- 
seen foes is as absolute and fundamental in the earliest 
as in the latest stages of development. It is only in 
times of social dissolution, as in the last age of the 
small Semitic states, when men and their gods were 
alike powerless before the advance of the Assyrians, that 
magical superstitions based on mere terror, or rites 
designed to condliate alien gods, invade the sphere of 
tribal or national religion. In better times the religion 
of the tribe or state has nothing in common with the 
private and foreign superstitions or magical rites that 
savage terror may dictate to the individual Beligion 
is not an arbitrary relation of the individual man to a 
supernatural power, it is a relation of all the members 
of a community to a power that has the good of the 
community at heart, and protects its law and moral 
order. This distinction seems to have escaped some 
modem theorists, but it was plain enough to the common 
sense of antiquity, in which private and magical supersti- 
tions were habitually regarded as offences against morals 
and the state. It is not only in Israel that we find the 
suppression of magical rites to be one of the first cares of 
the founder of the kingdom, or see the introduction of 
foreign worships treated as a heinous cdma In both 
respects the law of Israel is the law of every well-ordered 
ancient community. 

In the historical stage of Semitio religion the kinship 
of the deity with his or her people is specified as father- 
hood or motherhood, the former conception predominatLog, 
in accordance with the later rule that assigned the son to 
his father’s stock. Under the law of male kinship woman 
t£^es a subordinate place ; the father is the natural head 
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of the family, and superior to the mother, and accordingly 
the chief place in religion usually belongs, not to a mother- 
goddess, but to a father-god. At the same time the concep- 
tion of the goddess-mother was not unknown, and seems 
to be attached to cults which go back to the ages of 
polyandry and female kinship. The Babylonian Ishtar in 
her oldest form is such a mother-goddess, unmarried, or 
rather choosing her temporary partners at will, the queen 
head and firstborn of all gods.^ She is the mother of the 
gods and also the mother of men, who, in the Chaldaean 
flood-legends, mourns over the death of her offspring. 
In like manner the Carthaginians worshipped a “great 
mother,” who seems to be identical with Tanith-Artemis, 
the “heavenly virgin,”® and the Arabian lat was 
worshipped by the hTabatseans as mother of the gods, and 
must be identified with the virgin-mother, whose worship 
at Petra is described by Epiphanius.® 

^ Tiele, Gesch, p. 528. 

‘nui OK, QI8. Nos. 195, 880; cf. No. 177. The identificatioxi of 
Tanith with Artemis appears &om No. 116, where and 

is confirmed by the prominenoe of the virgo coeHesUs or mmm virgmale in 
the later cults of Pnnio Africa. The identifiioatLon of the mother of the gods 
with the heavenly virgin, i.e, the nnmamed goddess, is confirmed if not 
absolutely demanded by Aug. Cfiv, JDH, ii. 4. At Carthage she seems also 
to be identical with Dido, of whom as a goddess more in another connection. 
See HofiOmaim, Ueb, emige Fikom, Insclirr p. 82 sg. The foul type of worship 
corresponding to the conception of the goddess as polyandrous prevailed at 
Sicca Yeneria, and Augustin speaks with indignation of the incredible 
obscenity of file songs that accompanied the worship of the Carthaginian 
mother-goddess ; but perhaps this is not wholly to be set do\vn as of Punic 
origin, for the general laxily on the point of female chastily in which such a 
type of woinhip originates has always been characteristic of North Afiiica (see 
Tissot, La Prov, d^Afrigve, i. 477). 

* DeYogii^, Syr, Cmir, Insor. Nab. No. 8 ; Epiph., Pamarivm 51 (ii. 488, 
Dind.), see KiTukip, p. 298 sq. I am not able to follow the argument by 
which Wellh pp. 40, 46, seeks to invalidate the evidence as to the worship 
of a mother-goddess by the Nabataans. He supposes that the Xaa^ov, which 
Epiphanius represents as the virgin-mother of Dusares, is really nothmg 
more than the cippus, or betyl, out of which the god was supposed to have 
been bom, i.e, the image of the god himself, not a distinct deity. But from 
the time of Herodotus downwards, al-Lat was worshipped in these regions 
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Originally, since men are of one stock with their gods, 
the mother of the gods must also have been, like Ishtar, 
the mother of men ; but except in Babylonia and Assyria, 
where the kings at least continued to speak of themselves 
as the progeny of Ishtar, it is not clear that this idea was 
present to the Semitic worshipper when he addressed his 
goddess as the great mother. But if we may judge from 
analogy, and even from such modem analogies as are 
supplied by the cult of the Virgin Mary, we can hardly 
doubt that the use of a name appropriated to the tenderest 
and truest of human relationships was associated in acts 
of worship with feelings of peculiar warmth and trustful 
devotion- “ Can a woman forget her sucking child, that 
she should not have compassion on the son of her womb ? 
Yea, they may forget, yet will I not forget thea"^ 
That such thoughts were not wholly foreign to Semitic 
heathenism appears, to give a single iustance, from the 

side by side with a god, and the ewdenoe of Be Yogii^'s inscription and 
that of Epiphanius agree in making Lat the mother and the god her 
son. Epiphamus implies that the Tirgm-mother was worshipped also at 
Elnsa ; and here Jerome, in his life of S. Hilarion, knows a temple of a 
goddess whom he calls Yenus, and who was worshipped “oh Lndfenim,** 
on account of her connection with the morning stu. Wellhansen takes 
this to mean that the goddess of Elusa was Identified with the morning star; 
but that IS impossible, fhr, in his comm, on Amos v., Jerome plainly indi' 
cates that the morning star was worshipped as a god, not as a goddess. 
This is the old Semitio conception; see Isa. ziy. 12, ** Lucifer, son of the 
Dawn ” ; and in the Arabian poets, also, the planet Yenus is masonline, as 
Wellhausen himself observes. I see no reason to beUeve that the Arabs of 
Nilus worshipped the morning star as a goddess ; nor perhaps does the 
worship of this planet as a goddess (Al-'Ozza) appear anywhere in Arabia, 
except among the Eastern tribes who came under the influence of the 
Assyrian Ishtar-worship, as it sufyived among the Aramsans. This point 
was not clear to me when 1 wrote my and want of attention to 

it has brought some confusion into the argument. That the goddess of 
Elusa was Al-’OzzS, as Wellh., p. 48, supposes, is thus very doubtfoL 
Whether, as Tuch thought, her local name was Ehala^ is tJso doubtful, but 
we must not reject the identifiGation of Elusa with the place still called 
Ehalaqa; see Palmer, Dtmt ofl3i$ JSxodus, p. 428, compared with p. 550 sqq, 
^ Isa. xlix. 15. 
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language in which Aesurbanipal appeals to Ishtar in hia 
time of need, and in the oracle she sends to comfort 
him,^ 

But in this, as in all its aspects, heathenism shows its 
fundamental weakness, in its inability to separate the 
ethical motives of religion from their source in a merelj 
naturalistic conception of the godhead and its relation to 
man. Divine motherhood, like the kinship of men and 
gods in general, was to the heathen Semites a physical 
fact, and the development of the corresponding cults and 
myths laid more stress on the physical than on the ethical 
side of maternity, and gave a prominence to sexual ideas 
which was never edifying, and often repulsive. Especially 
was this the case when the change in the law of kinship 
deprived the mother of her old pre-eminence in the family, 
and transferred to the father the greater part of her 
authority and dignity. This change, as we know, went 
hand in hand with the abolition of the old polyandry; and 
as women lost the right to choose them own partners at 
wiU, the wife became subject to her husband's lordship, 
and her freedom of action was restrained by his jealousy, 
at the same time that her children became, for aU purposes 
of inheritance and all duties of blood, members of his and 
not of her kin. So far as religion kept pace with the 
new laws of social morality due to this development, 
the independent divine mother necessarily became the 
subordinate partner of a male deity; and so the old 
polyandrous Ishtar reappears in Canaan and elsewhere 
as Astarte, the wife, of the supreme Baal Or if the 
supremacy of the goddess was too well established to be 
thus undermined, she might change her sex, as in Southern 
Arabia, where Ishtar is transformed into the masculine 

^ QtOTgp Smith, Amvrlamnfal^ p, 117 sgrj.; Heccrds if the P(nst^ ix. 
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Athtar. But not seldom religious tradition refused to 
move forward with the progress of society; the goddess 
retained her old character as a mother who was not a 
wife bound to fidelity to her husband, and at her sanctuary 
she protected, under the name of religion, the sexual 
licence of savage society, or even demanded of the 
daughters of her worshippers a shameful sacrifice of their 
chastity, before they were permitted to bind themselves 
for the rest of their lives to that conjugal fidelity which 
their goddess despised. 

The emotional side of Semitic heathenism was always 
very much connected with the worship of female deities, 
partly through the ewsociations of maternity, which 
appealed to the purest and tenderest feelings, and 
partly through other associations connected with woman, 
which too often appealed to the sensuality so strongly 
developed in the Semitic race. The feehngs called forth 
when the deity was conceived as a father were on the 
whole of an austerer kind, for the distinctive note of 
fatherhood, as distinguished from kinship in general, lay 
mainly in the parental authority, in the father’s claim to 
be honoured and served by his son. The honour which 
the fifth commandment requires children to pay to their 
fathers is named in MaL L 6 along with that which a 
servant owes to his master, and the same prophet (iiL 17) 
speaks of the considerate regard which a father shows 
for " the son that serveth him.” To this day the grown-up 
son in Arabia serves his father in much the same offices 
as the domestic slave, and approaches ’him with much the 
same degree of reverence and even of constraint. It is 
only with his little children that the father is effusively 
affectionate and on quite easy terms. On the other hand, 
the father’s authority had not a despotic character. He 
bad no such power of life and death over his sons as 
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Eoman law recognised,^ and indeed, after they passed 
beyond childhood, had no means of enforcing his authority 
if they refused to respect it. Paradoxical as this may 
seem, it is quite in harmony with the general spirit of 
Semitic institutions that authority should exist and be 
generally acknowledged without having any force behind 
it except the pressure of public opinion. The authority 
of an Arab sheikh is in the same position ; and when an 
Arab judge pronounces sentence on a culprit, it is at the 
option of the latter whether he will pay the fine, which is 
the invariable form of penalty, or continue in feud with 
his accuser. 

Thus, while the conception of the tribal god as father 
introduces into religion the idea of divine authority, of 
reverence and service due from the worshipper to the 
deity, it does not carry with it any idea of the strict and 
rigid enforcement of divine commands by supernatural 
sanctions. The respect paid by the Semite to his father 
is but the respect which he pays to kindred, focussed 
upon a single representative person, and the father's 
authority is only a special manifestation of the authority 
of the kin, which can go no further than the whole kia is 
prepared to back it. Thus, in the sphere of religion, the 
god, as father, stands by the majority of the tribe in 
enforcing tribal law against refractory members : outlawry, 
which is the only punishment ordinarily applicable to 
a clansman, carries with it excommunication from religious 
communion, and the man who defies tribal law has to fear 

^See Deut. xxi. 18, where the word “chastened” should rather be 
“ admonished. ” The powerlessness of Jacob to restrain his grown-up sons is 
not related as a proof that he was weak, but shows that a father had no means 
of enforcing his authority. The law of Deuteronomy can hardly have been 
carried into practice. In Frov. zxz. 17 disobedience to parents is cited as 
a thing which brings a man to a bad end, not as a thing punished by law. 
That an Arab fiither could do no more than argue with his son, and bring 
tribal opinion to bear on him, appears from Agh. ziz 102 sg. 
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the god as well as his feUow-men. But in all minor 
matters, where outlawry is out of the question, the long- 
sufifering tolerance which tribesmen in early society 
habitually extend to the offences of their fellow-tribesmen 
is ascribed also to the god; he does not willingly break 
with any of his worshippers, and accordingly a bold and 
wilful man does not hesitate to take considerable liberties 
with the paternal deity. As regards his worshippers at 
large, it appears scarcely conceivable, from the point of 
view of tribal religion, that the god can be so much 
displeased with anything they do that his anger can go 
beyond a temporary estrangement, which is readily 
terminated by their repentance, or even by a mere change 
of humour on the part of the god, when his permanent 
affection for his own gets the better of his momentary 
displeasure, as it is pretty sure to do if he sees them to 
be in straits, e.g. to be hard pressed by their and his 
enemies. On the whole, men live on very easy terms 
with their tribal god, and his paternal authority is neither 
strict nor exacting. 

This is a very characteristic feature of heathen religion, 
and one which does not disappear when the god of the 
community comes to be thought of as king rather than as 
father. The inscription of King Mesha, for example, tells 
us that Chemosh was angry with his people, and suffered 
Israel to oppress Moab; and then i^ain that Chemosh 
fought for Moab, and delivered it from the foe. There is 
no explanation offered of the god’s change of mind; it 
appears to be simply taken for granted that he was tired 
of seeing his people put to the worse. In like manner 
the mass of the Hebrews before the exile received with 
blank incredulity the prophetic teaching, that Jehovah was 
ready to enforce His law of righteousness even by the 
destruction of the sinful commonwealth of Israel To the 
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prophets Jehovah’s long-suffering meant the patience with 
which He offers repeated calls to repentance, and defers 
punishment while there is hope of amendment ; but to 
the heathen, and to the heathenly-minded in Israel, the 
long-suffering of the goos meant a disposition to overlook 
the offences of their worshippers. 

To reconcile the forgiving goodness of God with His 
absolute justice, is one of the highest problems of spiritual 
religion, which in Christianity is solved by the doctrine of 
the atonement. It is important to realise that in heathen- 
ism this problem never arose in the form in which the 
New Testament deals with it, not because the gods of the 
heathen were not conceived as good and gracious, but 
because they were not absolutely just. This lack of strict 
justice, however, is not to be taken as meaning that the 
gods were in their nature unjust, when measured by the 
eristing standards of social righteousness ; as a rule they 
were conceived as sympathising with right conduct, but 
not as rigidly enforcing it in every case. To us, who are 
accustomed to take an abstract view of the divine attri- 
butes, this is difficult to conceive, but it seemed perfectly 
natural when the divine sovereignty was conceived as a 
kingship precisely similar to human kingship. 

In its beginnings, human kingship was as little absolute 
as the authority of the fathers and elders of the clan, 
for it was not supported by an executive organisation 
sufficient to carry out the king’s sentence of justice or 
constrain obedience to his decrees. The authority of the 
prince was moral rather than physical; his business was 
to guide rather than to dictate the conduct of his free 
subjects, to declare what was just rather than to enforce it.^ 

^ In Ajamaio the root MLK (from whioh the common Semitic word for 
“king” is denved) means “to advise”; and in Arabic the word Am^r, 
“commander,” “prince,” also means “adviser”; *Orwab. al-Waid, i. 16 , 
and sehol. 
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Thus the limitations of royal power went on quite an 
opposite principle from that which underlies a modem 
limited monarchy. With us the Inng or his government 
is armed with the fullest authority to enforce law and 
justice, and the limitations of his power lie in the 
independence of the legislature and the judicial courts. 
The old Semitic king, on the contrary, was supreme judge, 
and his decrees were laws, but neither his sentences nor 
his decrees could take effect unless they were supported 
by forces over which he had very imperfect control He 
simply threw his weight into the scale, a weight which 
was partly due to the moral effect of his sentence, and 
partly to the material resources which he commanded, not 
so much qvd king as in the character of a great noble and 
the head of a powerful circle of kinsfolk and clients. An 
energetic sovereign, who had gained wealth and prestige 
by successful wars, or inherited the resources accumu- 
lated by a line of kingly ancestors, might wield almost 
despotic power, and in a stable dynasty the tendency was 
towards the gradual establishment of absolute monarchy, 
especially if the royal house was able to maintain a 
standing army devoted to its interests. But a pure 
despotism of the modem Eastern type probably had not 
been reached by any of the small kingdoms that were 
crushed by the Assyrian empire, and certainly the ideas 
which underlay the conception of divine sovereignty date 
from an age when the human kingship was still in a 
mdimentary state, when its executive strength was very 
limited, and the sovereign was in no way held responsible 
for the constant maintenance of law and order in all parts 
of his realm. In most matters of internal order he was 
not expected to interfere unless directly appealed to by 
one or other party in a dispute, and even then it was not 
certain that the party in whose favour he decided would 
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not be left to make good his rights with the aid of his own 
family connections. So loose a system of administration 
did not offer a pattern on which to frame the conception 
of a constant unremitting divine providence, overlooking 
no injustice and suffering no right to be crushed; the 
national god might be good and just, but was not con- 
tinually active or omnipresent in his activity. But we 
are not to suppose that this remissness was felt to be a 
defect in the divine character. The Semitic nature is 
impatient of control, and has no desire to be strictly 
governed either by human or by divine authority. A god 
who could be reached when he was wanted, but usually 
left men pretty much to themselves, was far more accept- 
able than one whose ever watchful eye can neither be 
avoided nor deceived. What the Semitic communities 
asked, and believed themselves to receive, from their god as 
king lay mainly in three things; help against their enemies, 
counsel by oracles or soothsayers in matters of national 
difficulty, and a sentence of justice when a case was too 
hard for human decision. The valour, the wisdom, and 
the justice of the nation looked to him as their head, and 
were strengthened by ids support in time of need. For 
the rest it was not expected that he should always be busy 
righting human affairs. In ordinary matters it was men’s 
business to help themselves and their own kinsfolk, though 
the sense that the god was always near, and could be 
called upon at need, was a moral force continually working 
in some d^ee for the maintenance of social righteousness 
and order. The strength of this moral force was indeed 
very uncertain, for it was always possible for the evil- 
doer to flatter himself that his offence would be overlooked; 
but even so uncertain an influence of religion over conduct 
was of no little use in the slow and difficult process of the 
consolidation of an orderly society out of barbarism. 
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As a social and political force, in the earlier stages of 
Semitic society, antique religion cannot be said to have 
failed in its mission ; but it was too closely modelled on 
the traditional organisation of the family and the nation 
to retain a healthful vitality when the social system was 
violently shattered. Among the northern Semites the 
age of Assyrian conquest proved as critical for religious 
as for civil history, for from that time forward the old 
religion was quite out of touch with the actuahties of 
social life, and became almost wholly mischievous. But 
apart from the ALSsyrian catastrophe, there are good reasons 
to think that in the eighth century B.c. the national 
religion of the northern Semites had already passed its 
prime, and was sinking mto decadence. The moral springs 
of conduct which it touched were mainly connected with 
the first needs of a rude society, with the community's 
instinct of self-preservation. The enthusiasm of religion 
was seen only in times of peril, when the nation, under 
its divine head, was struggling for national existence. In 
times of peace and prosperity, religion had little force to 
raise man above sensuality and kmdle him to right and 
noble deeds. Except when the nation was in danger, it 
called for no self-denial, and rather encouraged an easy 
sluggish indulgence in the good things that were enjoyed 
under the protection of the national god. The evils that 
slowly sap society, the vices that at first sight seem too 
private to be matters of national concern, the disorders 
that accompany the increase and unequal distribution of 
wealth, the relaxation of moral fibre produced by luxury 
and sensuality, were things that religion hardly touched 
at all, and that the easy, indulgent god could hardly be 
thought to take note ol The Qod who could deal with 
such evils was the God of the prophets, no mere Oriental 
king raised to a throne in heaven, but the just and jealous 
5 
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Gk)d, whose eyes are in every pkce, beholding the evil and 
the good, who is of purer eyes than to behold evil, and 
cannot look upon iniquity.^ 

In what precedes I have thought it convenient to 
assume for the moment, without breaking the argument 
by pausing to offer proof, that among the Semitic peoples 
which got beyond the mere tribal stage and developed a 
tolerably organised state, the supreme deity was habitually 
thought of as king. The definitive proof that this was 
really so must be sought in the details of religious practice, 
to which we shall come by and by, and in which we shall 
find indicated a most realistic conception of the divine 
kingship. Meantime some proofs of a different character 
may be briefly indicated. In the Old Testament the king- 
ship of Jehovah is often set forth as the glory of Israel, but 
never in such terms as to surest that the idea of divine 
kingship was peculiar to the Hebrews. On the contrary, 
other nations are “ the kingdoms of the false gods.” ® In 
two exceptional cases a pious judge or a prophet appears 
to express the opinion that Jehovah’s sovereignty is in- 
consistent with human kingship,^ such as existed in the 
surrounding nations ; but this difiBculty was never felt by 
the mass of the Israelites, nor even by the prophets in the 
regal period, and it was certainly not felt by Israel’s 
neighbours. If a son could be crowned in the lifetime of 
his father, as was done in the case of Solomon, or could act 
for his father as Jotham acted for Uzziah,* there was no 
difficulty in looking on the human king as the viceroy of 
the divine sovereign, who, as we have seen, was often 
believed to be the father of the royal race, and so to lend 
a certain sanctity to the dynasty. Accordingly we find 
that the Tyrian Baal bears the title of Melcarth, “ king of 

^ ProY. XV. 3 ; Hab. i. 13. * Isa. x. 10. 

* Jiidg. viii. 23 ; 1 Sam. xii. 12. ^ 1 Sings L 82 ; 2 Sings xv. 5. 
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the city,” or more fully, ‘‘ our lord Melcarth, the Baal of 
Tyre,”^ and this sovereignty was acknowledged by the 
Carthaginian colonists when they paid tithes at his temple 
in the mother city ; for in the East tithes are the king’s 
due.® Similarly the supreme god of the Ammonites was 
Milkom or Malkam, which is only a variation of Melek, 
“ king.” The familiar Moloch or Molech is the same thing 
in a distorted pronunciation, due to the scruples of the 
later Jews, who furnished the consonants of the word 
MLK with the vowels of hosheth^ “ shameful thing,” when- 
ever it was to be understood as the title of a false god. 
In Babylonia and Assyria the application of royal titles to 
deities is too common to call for special exemplification. 
Again, we have Malakhbel, “ King Bel,” as the great god 
of the Aramaeans of Palmyra; but in this and other 
examples of later date it is perhaps open to suppose 
that the kingship of the supreme deity means his sove- 
reignty over other gods rather than over his worshippers. 
On the other hand, a large mass of evidence can be 
drawn from proper names of religious significance, in 
which the god of the worshipper is designated as king. 
Such names were as common among the Phcsnicians and 
Assyrians as they were among the Israelites,® and are 

^ OIS. No. 122. 

* Diod. XX 14 ; and for the payment of tithes to the king, 1 Sam. viii 
16, 17 , Aristotle, (Econ. ii. p. 13626 of the Berhn ed , cf. p. 1846 6. 

® CIS, No. 60, cf. No. 64 ; King of Byblus, 

Ko. 1, of. ^V3in', No. 69 ; JTl’aijD, Nos. 10, 16, oto., of, No. 78 ; in'fitfn, 

No. 44 ; No. 46, cf. “IDSnay, pBWnj?, etc.; Nos. 180, 219, 

886, of on a coin of Byblns, Head, p. 668. The title of rdjOt 

“queen,” for Astarte is seen probably in fD^n, rD^HMin (rupra, p. 45, 
note 2), and more certainly in rufeno, “handmaid of the queen,” of. 
mniyjmtD, No. 88, and in robojllj “ fovour of the queen,” No. 41. For 
Assyrian names of similar type see Schrader in ZDMG, xxri. 140 syj., 
where also an Edomite king’s name on a cylinder of Sennacherib is read 
Malik-iamn, “the (divine) king, is exalted.” 
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found even among the Arabs of the Syrian and Egyptian 
frontier.^ 

Where the god is conceived as a king, he will naturally 
be addressed as lord, and his worshippers will be spoken 
of as his subjects, and so we find as divine titles Adon, 
“ lord ” (whence Adonis = the god Tammuz), and Eabbath, 
“ lady ” (as a title of Tanith), among the Phoenicians, with 
corresponding phrases among other nations,® while in aU 
parts of the Semitic field the worshipper calls himself the 
servant or slave (^dbd, *eleol) of his god, just as a subject 
does in addressing his king. The designation “ servant ” 
is much affected by worshippers, and forms the basis of a 
large number of theophorous proper names — ^'Abd-Eshmun 
“ servant of Eshmun,” 'Abd-Baal, 'Abd-Osir, etc. At first 
sight this designation seems to point to a more rigid con- 
ception of divine kingship than I have presented, for it is 
only under a strict despotism that the subject is the slave 
of the monarch ; nay, it has been taken as a fundamental 
distinction between Semitic religion and that of the Greeks, 
that in the one case the relation of man to his god is 
servile, while in the other it is not sa But this conclu- 
sion rests on the neglect of a nicety of language, a refine- 
ment of Semitic poUteness When a man addresses any 
superior he calls him " my lord,” and speaks of himself and 
others as " thy servants,” * and this form of politeness is 

* E.g. 'BXfuiXetx^ff ** Cos, El IS king,” JSev. Arch, 1870, pp. 

115, 117 ; Schrader (see KAT, p 473) reads Eansmalak as the name of an 
Edozmte lung on an insoiiption of Tiglathpileser. Eor the god Cans, or 
Cos, see Wellhausen, Hetdenthumt p. 67 ; of. ZDMQ. 1887, p. 714. 

* E.g Kabatsean jRa5, '‘Lord,” in the j^oper name Jjxm (Euting, 21. 8, 
21. 14 ; Waddington, 2152, 2189, 2298), and at Gaza the god Mama, that is, 
“our Lord,” both on coins (Head, p. 680), and in M. Diaconus, Vria 
Forphynt^ § 19 ; also at Kerak, Wadd. 2412 g, 

^ This holds good for Hebrew and Aramaic ; also forPhoenioian(Sohrbder, 
Phm Spr p. 18, n. 5) ; and even in Arabia an old poet says ; “ I am the 
slave of my guest as long as he is with me, but save in this there is no 
trace of the slave in my nature ” (^am^ p. 727). 
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naturally de ri/jueur in presence of the king ; but where the 
king is not addressed, his “ servants ” mean his courtiers 
that are in personal attendance on him, or such of his 
subjects as are actually engaged in his service, for example, 
his soldiers. In the Old Testament this usage is constant, 
and the king’s servants are often distinguished from the 
people at large. And so the servants of Jehovah are 
sometimes the prophets, who hold a special commission 
from Him ; at other times, as often in the Psalms, His 
worshipping people assembled at the temple ; and at other 
times, as in Deutero-Isaiah, His true servants as dis- 
tinguished from the natural Israel, who are His subjects 
only in name. In short, both in the political and in the 
religious sphere, the designation *0Lbd, “ servant,” is 
strictly correlated with the verb ^dbad, "to do service, 
homage, or religious worship,” a word which, as we have 
already seen, is sujficiently elastic to cover the service 
which a son does for his father, as well as that which a 
master requires from his slave.^ Thus, when a man is 
named the servant of a god, the implication appears to be, 
not merely that he belongs to the community of which the 
god is kmg, but that he is specially devoted to his service 
and worship. like other theophorous names, compounds 
with *dbd seem to have been originally most common in 
royal and priestly families, whose members naturally 
claimed a special interest in religion and a constant near- 
ness to the god ; and in later times, when a man’s particular 
worship was not rigidly defined by his national connection, 
they served to specify the cult to which he was particularly 
attached, or the patron to whom his parents dedicated him. 
That the use of such names was not connected with the 

^ Supra, p. 60. Primarily nay is “to work,” and in Aramaic “to 
maJce, to do.” Ancient worship is Tiewed as work or service, because it 
consists in matenal operations (sacrifice). The same connection of ideas 
appears in the root and in the Greek hf. 
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idea of slavery to a divine despot is pretty clear from theii 
frequency among the Arabs, who had very loose ideas of 
all authority, whether human or divine. Among the 
Arabs, indeed, as among the old Hebrews, the relation of 
the subject to his divine chief is often expressed by names 
of another class. Of King Saul's sons two were named 
Ishbaal and Meribaal, both meaning “ man of Baal,” ie. of 
Jehovah, who in these early days was called Baal without 
offence ; among the Arabs of the Syrian frontier we have 
Amriel, “ man of El,” Amrishams, “ man of the Sun-god,” 
and others like them ; ^ and in Arabia proper Imraulcais, 
‘*the man of Cais,” Shai'al-Lat, “follower, comrade of 
Lat,” Anas al-Lat, all expressive of the relation of the free 
warrior to his chief. 

That the Arabs, like their northern congeners, thought 
of deity as lordship or chieftainship is proved not only by 
such proper names, and by the titles roS, rdbhi, “lord,” 
“ lady,” given to their gods and goddesses, but especially 
by the history of the foundation of IslanoL In his quality 
of prophet, Mohammed became a judge, lawgiver, and 
captain, not of his own initiative, but because the Arabs of 
different clans were willing to refer to a divine authority 
questions of right and precedence in which they would not 
yield to one another.® They brought their difficulties to 
the prophet as the Israelites did to Moses, and bis decisions 
became the law of Islam, 6is those of Moses were the 
foundation of the Hebrew Torah. But up to the time of 
the prophet the practical development of the idea of divine 
kingship among the nomadic Arabs was very elementary 
and inadequate, as was to be expected in a society which 
had never taken kindly to the institution of human king- 

' Holdeke, SUzmgah, BerL Ah 1880, p. 768 ; Wellhausen, Eeide/iUhAm, 
p. 5. 

* For the god as giver of decisions, compare the name farTd4t home by an 
idol of the Sa*d al-'ashira (Ibn Sa'd, ed. Wellh. Ho. 124 h). 
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ship. In the prosperous days of Arabian commerce, when 
the precious wares of the far East reached the Mediter- 
ranean chiefly by caravan from Southern Arabia, there were 
settled kingdoms in several parts of the peninsula. But 
after the sea-route to India was opened, these kingdoms 
were broken up and almost the whole country fell back 
into anarchy. The nomads proper often felt the want 
of a controlling authority that would put an end to the 
incessant tribal and clan feuds, but their pride and im- 
patience of control never permitted them to be long faithful 
to the authority of a stranger , while, on the other hand, 
the exaggerated feeling for kindred made it quite certain 
that a chief chosen at home would not deal with an even 
hand between his own kinsman and a person of different 
blood. Thus, after the fall of the Yemenite and Nabataean 
kingdoms, which drew their strength from commerce, there 
was no permanently successful attempt to consolidate a 
body of several tribes into a homogeneous state, except 
under Eoman or Persian suzeramty. The decay of the 
power of religion in the peninsula in the last days of 
Arab heathenism presents a natural parallel to this con- 
dition of political disintegration. The wild tribesmen had 
lost the feeling of kinship with their tribal gods, and had 
not learned to jdeld steady submission and obedience to 
any power dissociated from kinship. Their religion sat 
as loose on them as their allegiance to this or that human 
king whom for a season they might find it convenient to 
obey, and they were as ready to renounce their deities in a 
moment of petulance and disgust as to transfer their service 
from one petty sovereign to another.^ 

^ Religion had more strength in towns like Mecoa and TSil^ where there 
was a sanctuary, and the deity lived in the midst of his people, and was 
honoured by stated and firequent acts of worship. So under Islam, the 
Bedouins have never taken kindly to the laws of the Coran, and live in 
entire neglect of the most simple ordinances of religion, while the townsmen 
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Tip to this point we have considered the conception, or 
rather the institution, of divine sovereignty as based on 
the fundamental type of Semitic kingship, when the nation 
was still made up of free tribesmen, retaining their tribal 
organisation and possessing the sense of personal dignity 
and independence engendered by the tribal system, where 
all clansmen are brothers, and where each man feels that 
his brethren need him and that he can count on the help 
of his brethren. There is no principle so levelling as the 
law of blood -revenge, which is the basis of the tribal 
system, for here the law is man for man, whether in 
defence or in offence, without respect of persons. In such 
a society the king is a guiding and moderating force rather 
than an imperial power ; he is the leader under whom men 
of several tribes unite for common action, and the arbiter 
in cases of difi&culty or of irreconcilable dispute between 
two kindreds, when neither will humble itself before the 
other. The kingship, and therefore the godhead, is not a 
principle of absolute order and justice, but it is a principle 
of higher order and more impartial justice than can be 
realised where there is no other law than the obligation 
of blood. As the king waxes stronger, and is better able 
to enforce his will by active interference in his subjects' 
quarrels, the standard of right is gradually raised above the 
consideration which disputant has the strongest kin to back 
him, for it is the glory of the sovereign to vindicate the 
cause of the weak, if only because by so doing he shows 
himself to be stronger than the strong. And as the god, 
though not conceived as omnipotent, is at least conceived 
as much stronger than man, he becomes in a special 
measure the champion of right against might, the protector 

are in their way very devont Much of this religion is hypocrisy ; but so it 
was, to judge by the accounts of the conversion of the Thacif at Taif, even 
in the time of Mohammed Beligion was a matter of custom, of keeping 
up appearances. 
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of the poor, the widow and the fatherless, of the man who 
Jias no helper on earth. 

Now it is matter of constant observation in early history 
that the primitive equality of the tribal system tends in 
progress of time to transform itself into an aristocracy of 
the more powerful kins, or of the more powerful families 
within one kin. That is, the smaller and weaker kins are 
content to place themselves in a position of dependence 
on their more powerful neighbours in order to secure their 
protection; or even within one and the same kin men 
distinguish between their nearer and more distant cousins, 
and, as wealth begins to be unequally distributed, the great 
man’s distant and poor relation has to be content with a 
distant and supercilious patronage, and sinks into a position 
of inferiority. The kingship is the one social force that 
works against this tendency, for it is the king’s interest to 
maintain a balance of power, and prevent the excessive 
aggrandisement of noble families that might compete with 
his own authority. Thus even for selfish reasons the 
sovereign is more and more brought into the position of 
the champion of the weak against the strong, of the masses 
against the aristocracy. Generally speaking, the struggle 
between king and nobles to which these conditions give 
rise ended differently in the East and in the West. In 
Greece and Borne the kingship feU before the aristocracy ; 
in Asia the kingship held its own, till in the larger states 
it developed into despotism, or in the smaller ones it was 
crushed by a foreign despotism. This diversity of political 
fortune is reflected in the diversity of religious develop- 
ment. For as the national god did not at first supersede 
tribal and family deities sldj more than the king super- 
seded tribal and family institutions, the tendency of the 
West, where the kingship succumbed, was towards a 
divine aristocracy of many gods, only modified by a weak 
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reminiflcence of the old kingship in the not very effective 
sovereignty of Zens, while in the East the national god 
tended to acquire a really monarchic sway. What is 
often described as the natural tendency of Semitic religion 
towards ethical monotheism, is in the main nothing more 
than a consequence of the alliance of religion with 
monarchy. For however corrupt the actual kingships of 
the East became, the ideal of the kingship as a source of 
even-handed justice throughout the whole nation, without 
respect of persons, was higher than the ideal of aristocracy, 
in which each noble is expected to favour his own family 
even at the expense of the state or of justice ; and it is on 
the ideal, rather than on the actual, that religious concep- 
tions are based, if not in ordmary minds, at least in the 
minds of more thoughtful and pious men. At the same 
time the idea of absolute and ever-watchful divine justice, 
as we find it in the prophets, is no more natural to the 
East than to the West, for even the ideal Semitic king is, 
as we have seen, a very imperfect earthly providence, and 
moreover he has a different standard of right for his own 
people and for strangers. The prophetic idea that Jehovah 
will vindicate the right even in the destruction of His own 
people of Israel, involves an ethical standard as foreign to 
Semitic as to Aryan tradition. Thus, as regards their 
ethical tendency, the difference between Eastern and Western 
religion is one of degree rather than of principle ; all that 
we can say is that the East was better prepared to receive 
the idea of a god of absolute righteousness, because its 
political institutions and history, and, not leeuat, the enor- 
mous gulf between the ideal and the reality of human 
sovereignty, directed men’s minds to appreciate the need of 
righteousness more strongly, and accustomed them to look 
to a power of monarchic character as its necessary source. 
A s i m ilar judgment must be passed on the supposed mono^ 
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theistic tendency of the Semitic as opposed to the Hellenic 
or Aryan system of religion. Neither system, in its natural 
development, can fairly be said to have come near to 
monotheism ; the difference touched only the equality or 
subordination of divine powers. But while in Greece the 
idea of the unity of God was a philosophical speculation, 
without any definite point of attachment to actual religion, 
the monotheism of the Hebrew prophets kept touch with 
the ideas and institutions of the Semitic race by conceiving 
the one true God as the king of absolute justice, the 
national God of Israel, who at the same time was, or 
rather was destined to become, the God of all the earth, 
not merely because His power was world-wide, but because 
as the perfect ruler He could not faal to draw all nations 
to do Him homage (Isa. ii 2 sqq.). 

When I speak of the way in which the prophets con- 
ceived of Jehovah’s sovereignty, as destined to extend itself 
beyond Israel and over all the earth, I touch on a feature 
common to all Semitic religions, which must be explained 
and defined before we can properly understand wherein 
the prophets transcended the common sphere of Semitic 
thought, and which indeed is necessary to complete our 
view of the ultimate development of the Semitic religions 
as tribal and national institutions. 

From a very early date the Semitic communities em- 
braced, in addition to the free tribesmen of pure blood 
(Heb. ezrdh, Arab, sank) with their families and slaves, a 
class of men who were personally free but had no political 
rights, viz. the protected strangers (Heb. gSHm, sing, g^r ; 
Arab, flrdn, sing, yar), of whom mention is so often made 
both in the Old Testament and in early Arabic literature. 
The gir was a man of another tribe or district, who, coming 
to sojourn in a place where he was not strengthened by 
the presence of his own kin, put himself under the pro- 
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fcection of a clan or of a powerful chief. From the earliest 
times of Semitic life the lawlessness of the desert, in which 
every stranger is an enemy, has been tempered by the 
principle that the guest is inviolabla A man is safe in 
the midst of enemies as soon as he enters a tent or even 
touches the tent rope.^ To harm a guest, or to refuse him 
hospitality, is an offence against honour, which covers the 
perpetrator with indelible shama The bond of hospitality 
among the Arabs is temporary ; the guest is entertained 
for a night or at most for three days,* and the protection 
which the host owes to him expires after three days 
mora^ But more permanent protection is seldom refused 
to a stranger who asks for it,^ and when granted by any 
tribesman it binds the whole triba The obligation thus 
constituted is one of honour, and not enforced by any 
human sanction except public opinion, for iE the stranger 
is wronged he has no kinsmen to fight for hina. And for 
this very reason it is a sacred obligation, which among the 
old Arabs was often confirmed by oath at a sanctuary, and 
could not be renounced except by a formal act at the same 
holy place,® so that the god himself became the protector 
of the stranger’s cause. The protected stranger did not 
necessarily give up his old worship any more than he gave 
up his old kindred, and in the earliest times it is not to be 
supposed that he was admitted to full communion in the 
religion of his protectors, for religion went with political 
rights. But it was natural that he should acknowledge in 
some degree the god of the land in which he lived, and 
indeed, since the stated exercises of religion were confined 

^ See farther, Kiffiship^ pp. 48-S2. 

^ This is the space prescribed by the traditions of the prophet, Hariri (De 
Sacy’s 2nd ed. p. 177 ; of. SharishI, i. 242). A Yiationni sufficient for a 
day’s journey should be added ; all beyond this is not duty but alma. 

* Burokhardt, JBedowms and JFahdbys, i. 836. 

^ Burckhardt; op, eU. i 174. 

■ Ibn Hishfim, p. 243 sqq,, K%n8n,%p, p. 51. 
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to certain fixed sanctuaries, the man who was far from his 
old home was also far from his own god, and sooner or 
later could hardly fail to become a dependent adherent of 
the cult of his patrons, though not with rights equal to 
theirs. Soipetimes, indeed, the god was the direct patron 
of the ffSr, a thing easily understood when we consider 
that a common motive for seeking foreign protection was 
the fear of the avenger of blood, and that there was a 
nght of asylum at sanctuaries. From a Phcenician inscrip- 
tion found near Lamaca, which gives the monthly accounts 
of a temple, we learn that the formed a distinct 
class in the personnel of the sanctuary, and received certain 
allowances,^ just as we know from Ezek. xliv. that much 
of the service of the first temple was done by uncircum- 
cised foreigners. This notion of the temple-client, the man 
who lives in the precincts of the sanctuary under the 
ipecial protection of the god, is used in a figurative sense 
in Ps. XV , “ Who shall sojourn {y&gur^ ie. live as a gir) 
in Thy tabernacle?” and similarly the Arabs give the 
title of jar alldh to one who resides in Mecca beside the 
Caaba, 

The importance of this occasional reception of strangers 
was not great so long as the old national divisions remained 
untouched, and the proportion of foreigners in any com- 
munity was small. But the case became very different 
when the boundaries of nations were changed by the 
migration of tribes, or by the wholesale deportations that 
were part of the policy of the Assyrians towards conquered 
countries where their arms had met with strenuous resist- 
anca In such circumstances it was natural for the new- 
comers to seek admission to the sanctuaries of flie “ god of 
the land,” 2 which they were able to do by presenting 
themselves as his clients* In such a case the clients of 

iSElagszTu. 26 . 


I CIS. No. 86. 
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the god were not necessarily in a position of political 
dependence on his old worshippers, and the religious sense 
of the term glr became detached from the idea of social 
inferiority. But the relation of the new worshippers to 
the god was no longer the same as on the old purely 
national system. It was more dependent and less per- 
manent ; it was constituted, not by nature and inherited 
privilege, but by submission on the worshipper's side and 
free bounty on the side of the god ; and in every way it 
tended to make the relation between man and god more 
distant, to make men fear the god more and throw more 
servility into their homage, while at the same time the 
higher feelings of devotion were quickened by the thought 
that the protection and favour of the god was a thing of 
free grace and not of national right. How important this 
change was may be judged from the Old Testament, where 
the idea that the Israelites are Jehovah’s clients, sojourning 
in a land where they have no rights of their own, but are 
absolutely dependent on His bounty, is one of the most 
characteristic notes of the new and more timid type of 
piety that distinguishes post-exilic Judaism from the 
religion of Old Israel^ In the old national religions a 
man felt sure of his standing with the national god, unless 
he forfeited it by a distinct breach of social law ; but the 
client is accepted, so to speak, on his good behaviour, an 
idea which precisely accords with the anxious legality of 
Judaism after the captivity. 

In Judaism the spirit of legality was allied with genuine 
moral earnestness, as we see in the noble description of the 
character that befits Jehovah’s ger drawn in Pa xv. ; but 
among the heathen Semites we find the same spirit of 
legalism, the same timid uncertainty as to a man’s standing 

iLev. xxv, 23; Ps. zxxix. 12 [Heb. 13]; Ps. cxix. 19; 1 Cbrou, 
xxlx. 15. 
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with the god whose protection he seeks, while the con- 
ception of what is pleasing to the deity has not attained 
the same ethical elevation. The extent to which, in the 
disintegration of the old nationalities of the East and 
the constant movements of population due to political 
disturbance, men’s religion detached itself from their local 
and national connections, is seen by the prevalence of names 
in which a man is designated the client of the god. In 
Phoenician inscriptions we find a whole series of men’s 
names compounded with Qbt, — Germelkarth, Gerastart, and 
so forth, — and the same type recurs among the Arabs of 
Syria in the name Gairelos or Qerelos, “ client of EL” ^ In 
Arabia proper, where the relation of protector and protected 
had a great development, and whole clans were wont to 
attach themselves as dependants to a more powerful tribe, 
the conception of god and worshipper as patron and client 
appears to have been specially predominant, not merely 
because dependent clans took up the religion of the patrons 
with whom they took refuge, but because of the frequent 
shiftings of the tribes. Wellhausen has noted that the 
hereditary priesthoods of Arabian sanctuaries were often in 
the hands of families that did not belong to the tribe of 
the worshippers, but apparently were descended from older 
inhabitants;® and in such cases the modem worshippers 
were really only clients of a fore^ god. So, in fact, at 
the great Sabsean pilgrimage shrine of Siyam, the god 
Ta’lab is adored as “ patron,” and his worshippers are called 
his clients.® To the same conception may be assigned the 
proper name Salm, “submission,” shortened from such 
theophorous forms as the Palmyrene Salm al-Lat, “sub- 

1 See Nbldeke, Sit»ungs^» Seri, Ak, 1880, p. 766. 

* Wdlhaasrai, StSdenilum,, p. 131 ; d. p. 21S. 

* IConUmaim n. Muller, 8ab. DenJem. p. 22, ITa 6, 1. 2 e;. (wnD'ie'), 1- 

8 ej. (iriDlK) tt*- Of. No- 18. 1* 12. the clients of the goddess 

Shams. 
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mission to Lat,” ^ and corresponding to the religious us 
of the verb istalamia^ “ he made his peace,” to designate th 
ceremony of kissing, stroking, or embracing the sacre< 
stone at the Caaba;* and perhaps also the numerou 
names compounded with taim, which, if we may judg 
by the profane use of the word motayyam, applied to . 
deeply attached lover, seems to have some such sense a 
"devotee.”® But above all, the prevalence of religioi 
based on clientship and voluntary homage is seen in thi 
growth of the practice of pilgrimage to distant shrineg 
which is so prominent a feature in later Semitic heathenism 
Almost aU Arabia met at Mecca, and the shrine at Biera 
polis drew visitors from the whole Semitic world. Thesi 
pilgrims were the guests of the god, and were receivec 
as such by the inhabitants of the holy places. The; 
approached the god as strangers, not with the old joyou 
confidence of national worship, but with atoning ceremonie 
and rites of self-mortification, and their acts of worshi] 
were carefully prescribed for them by qualified instructors, 
the prototypes of the modern Meccan Motavmnf, Thi 

^ De Vogu4, No. 64. 

* Ibn Doraid, JSOU, al-isMiedc, p. 22. The same idea of a religion accepter 
by yolimtary sabmission is ezpres^ in the name Id&m, We shall see late 
that much the same idea underlies the designation of the Ohiistiau religio 
as a ''mystery,” 

‘ Taim is generally taken to be a mere ^onym of ’AM ; but in Arabi 
the word is quite obsolete, except as an element in old theophorous names 
and the other forms derived from the root give no clear insight into it 
original sense. In the dialect of the Sinaitic inscriptions, where prope 
names like Taimallahi, Taimdhushara are common, tavm seems to occur a 
a common noun in Euting, SmaUische InacknfLen, No. 481, where the edito 
renders HD'H by “sein Enecht.” But the Arabic uses of the root seem t 
point to a somewhat more special sense, perhaps "captive,” which migh 
be figuratively applied to a devotee, or, when the name compounded wit] 
taim is a clan-name, as is the usual Arabian case, to a subject tnbe tha 
had adopted the worship of their conquerors. On the other hand, Umi 
is a sheep not sent forth to pasture, but kept at the homestead to be milked 
and on this analogy taim may mean domestic, 

* Lnoian, De Dea Syria, Ivl 
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progress of heathenism towards nniversalism, as it is dis- 
played in these usages, seemed only to widen the gulf 
between the deity and man, to destroy the naive trustful- 
ness of the old religion without substituting a better way 
for man to be at one with his god, to weaken the moral ideas 
of nationality without bringing in a higher morality of uni- 
versal obligation, to transform the divine kingship into a 
mere court pageant of priestly ceremonies without perman- 
ent influence on the order of society and daily life. The 
Hebrew ideal of a divine kingship that must one day draw 
all men to do it homage offered better things than these, 
not in virtue of any feature that it possessed in common with 
the Semitic religions as a whole, but solely through the 
unique conception of Jehovah as a God whose love for His 
people was conditioned by a law of absolute righteousness. 
In other nations individual thinkers rose to lofty con- 
ceptions of a supreme deity, but in Israel, and in Israel 
alone, these conceptions were incorporated in the accepted 
worship of the national god. And so of all the gods of 
the nations Jehovah alone was fitted to become the God of 
the whole earth. 


At the end of these remarks on the relations of the 
gods to their worshippers, it may not be amiss to advert to 
an objection to the whole course of our investigation that 
will possibly occur to some readera Most enquirers into 
Semitic religion have made it their first business to discuss 
the nature of the gods, and with this view have sought to 
determine a particular class of natural phenomena or moral 
actions over which each deity presides. Persons trained in 
this school may remark on reading the foregoing pages that 
they are not a whit the bettmr for knowing that the gods 
6 
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were conceived as parents kings or patrons, since these 
relationships do not help us to understand what the gods 
could do for their worshippers. The ancients prayed to 
their gods for rain and fruitful seasons, for children, for 
health and long life, for the multiplication of their flocks 
and herds, and for many other things that no child asked 
from his father, no subject from his king. Hence it may 
be argued that fathership and kingship in religion are mere 
forms of words ; the essence of the thing is to know why 
the gods were deemed able to do for their worshippers 
things that kings and fathers cannot do. So far as this 
objection is a general challenge to the method of the 
present volume, I must leave the sequel to answer it ; but 
the point that the gods did for their worshippers things 
that human fathers kings and patrons were not expected 
to do, demands and may receive some elucidation at the 
present point. And first I will remark that the help of 
the gods was sought in all matters, without distinction, 
that were objects of desire and could not certainly be 
attained by the worshipper’s unaided efforts. Further, it 
appears that help in all these matters was sought by the 
worshipper from whatever god he had a right to appeal 
to. If a Semitic worshipper was sick he called upon his 
national or tribal god, and the same god was addressed 
if he desired rain or victory over enemies. The power of 
a god was not conceived as unlimited, but it was very 
great, and applied to all sorts of things that men could 
desire. So far as primitive Semitic heathenism is con- 
cerned, it is quite a mistake to suppose that a god to whom 
men prayed for rain was necessarily a god of clouds, while 
another deity was the god of flocks, and the proper recipient 
of prayers for increase in the sheepfold. The gods had 
their physical limitations, as we shall see in the next 
lecture, but not in the sense that each deity presided over 
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a distinct department of nature ; that is a conception much 
too abstract for the primitive mind, and proper to an 
advanced stage of polytheism which most of the Semitic 
nations never fully reached. In early heathenism the 
really vital question is not what a god has power to do, 
but whether I can get him to do it for me, and this 
depends on the relation in which he stands to me. If I 
have a god who is my king, I ask him for things that I do 
not ask from a human chief, simply because he is able to do 
them, and as his subject I have a claim to his help in all 
matters where my welfare belongs to the welfare of the 
state over which he presides. And in fact it is by no 
means true that in asking the god for rain the Semites went 
quite beyond what could be asked of a human king; for, 
strange as it may seem to us, almost all primitive peoples 
believe that rain-making is an art to which men can 
attain, and some of them expect their kings to exercise 
it.^ To peoples in this stage of development a rainmaker 
is not a cosmical power, but merely a person, human or 
divine, possessed of a certain art or charm. To say that 
a god who can make rain is necessarily an elemental power 
associated with the clouds and the sky, is as absurd as to 
say that Hera was the goddess of Love when she borrowed 
the girdle of Aphrodite. This is a very obvious remark, 
but it knocks on the head a great deal that has been 
written about Semitic religion, 

1 Frazer, The OoUen Bough, i. 247 sqq., 342 aqq., 396, 416, gives suffioient 
proofs of this. See below, p. 231. 
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THE EELATIONS OF THE GODS TO NATTJBAL THINGS — 
HOLT PLACES ^THE JINN 

In the last lecture I endeayoured to sketch in broad out* 
line the general features of the religious institutions of the 
Semites in so f^ as they rest on the idea that gods and 
men, or rather the god and his own proper worshippers, 
make up a single community, and that the place of the 
god in the community is interpreted on the analogy of 
human relationships. We are now to follow out this 
point of view through the details of sacred rite and 
observance, and to consider how the various acts and 
offices of religion stand related to the place assigned to the 
deity in the community of his worshippers. But as soon 
as we begin to enter on these details, we find it necessary 
to take account of a new series of relations connecting man 
on the one hand, and his god on the other, with physical 
nature and material objects. All acts of ancient worship 
have a material embodiment, which is not left to the choice 
of the worshipper but is limited by fixed rules. They must 
be performed at certain places and at certain times, with 
the aid of certain material appliances and according to 
certain mechanical forms. These rules import that the 
intercourse between the deity and his worshippers is 
subject to physical conditions of a definite kind, and this 

84 
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again implies that the relations between gods and men are 
not independent of the material environment. The relations 
of a man to his fellow-men are limited hy physical con- 
ditions, because man, on the side of his bodily organism, is 
himself a part of the material universe ; and when we find 
that the relations of a man to his god are limited in the 
same way, we are led to conclude that the gods too are in 
some sense conceived to be a part of the natural universe, 
and that this is the reason why men can hold converse 
with them only by the aid of certain material things. It 
is true that in some of the higher forms of antique religion 
the material restrictions imposed on the legitimate inter- 
course between gods and men were conceived to be not 
natural but positive, that is they were not held to be 
dependent on the nature of the gods, but were looked 
upon as £u:bitrary rules laid down by the free will of the 
deily. But in the ordinary forms of heathenism it appears 
quite plainly that the gods themselves are not exempt from 
the general limitations of physical existence; indeed, we 
have already seen that where the relation of the deity to 
his worshippers is conceived as a relation of kinship, the 
kinship is taken to have a physical as well as a moral 
sense, so that the worshipped and the worshippers are 
parts not only of one social community but of one physical 
unity of lif a 

It is important that we should realise to ourselves with 
some definiteness the primitive view of the universe in 
which this conception arose, and in which it has its 
natural place. It dates &om a time when men had not 
learned to draw sharp distinctions between the nature of 
one thing and another. Savages, we know, are not only 
incapable of separating in thought between phenomenal 
and noumenal existence, but habitually ignore the dis- 
tinctions, which to us seem obvious, between organic and 
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inorganic nature, or within the former region between 
animals and plants. Arguing altogether by analogy, and 
concluding from the known to the unknown with the 
freedom of men who do not know the difference between 
the imagination and the reason, they ascribe to all material 
objects a life analogous to that which their own self-con- 
sciousness reveals to them. They see that men are liker 
to one another than beasts are to men, that men are liker 
to beasts than they are to plants, and to plants than they 
are to stones , but all things appear to them to live, and 
the more incomprehensible any form of life seems to them 
the more wonderful and worthy of reverence do they take 
it to be. Now this attitude of savage man to the natural 
things by which he is surrounded is the very attitude attested 
to us for ancient times by some of the most salient features 
of antique religion. Among races which have attained to 
a certain degree of culture, the predominant conception of 
the gods is anthropomorphic ; that is, they are supposed on 
the whole to resemble men and act like men, and the 
artistic imagination, whether in poetry or in sculpture and 
pointing, draws them after the similitude of man. But at 
the same tune the list of deities includes a variety of 
natural objects of all kinds, the sun moon and st6un3, the 
heavens and the earth, animals and trees, or even sacred 
stones. And aU these gods, without distinction of their 
several natures, are conceived as entering into the same 
kind of relation to man, are approached in ritual of the 
same type, and excite the same kind of hopes and fears in 
the breasts of their worshippers. It is of course easy to 
say that the gods were not identified with these natural 
objects, that they were only supposed to inhabit them ; but 
for our present purpose this distinction is not valid. A 
certain crude distinction between soul and body, combined 
with the idea that the soul may act whei’e the body is not, 
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is suggested to the most savage races by familiar psychical 
phenomena, particularly by those of dreams ; and the un- 
bounded use of analogy characteristic of pre-scientific 
thought extends this conception to all parts of nature 
which becomes to the savage mind full of spiritual forces, 
mere or less detached in their movements and action from 
the material objects to which they are supposed properly 
to belong. But the detachment of the invisible life from 
its visible embodiment is never complete. A man after 
all is not a ghost or phantom, a life or soul without a 
body, but a body with its life, and in like manner the 
unseen life that inhabits the plant, tree, or sacred stone 
makes the sacred object itself be conceived as a living 
being. And in ritual the sacred object was spoken of 
and treated as the god himself ; it was not merely his 
symbol but his embodiment, the permanent centre of his 
activity in the same sense in which the human body is the 
permanent centre of man’s activity. In short, the whole 
conception belongs in its origin to a stage of thought in 
which there was no more difficulty in ascribing living 
powers and personality to a stone, tree, or animal, than 
to a being of human or superhuman build. 

The same lack of any sharp distinction between the 
nature of different kinds of visible beings appears in the 
oldest myths, in which all kinds of objects, animate and 
inanimate, organic and inorganic, appear as cognate with 
one another, with men, and with the gods. The kinship 
between gods and men which we have already discussed is 
only one part of a larger kinship which embraces the 
lower creation. In the Babylonian legend beasts as well 
as man are formed of earth mmgled with the life-blood of 
a god ; in Greece the stories of the descent of men from 
gods stand side by side with ancient legends of men sprung 
from trees or rocks, or of races whose mother was a tree 
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and their father a god.^ Similar myths, connecting both 
men and gods with animals plants and rocks, are found all 
over the world, and were not lacking among the Semites. 
To this day the legend of the country explains the name 
of the Beni Sokhr tribe by making them the ofiBspring of 
the sandstone rocks about MadMn Sahh.^ To the same 
stage of thought belong the stories of transformations of 
men into animals, which are not infrequent in Arabian 
legend. Mohammed would not eat lizards because he 
fancied them to be the offspring of a metamorphosed 
dan of Israelites.^ Macn^ relates of the Sefar in 
^adramaut that in time of drought part of the tribe 
change themselves into ravening were-wolves. They have 
a magical means of assuming and again casting off the 
wolf shape.* Other Hadramites changed themselves into 
vultures or kites.® In the Sinai Peninsula the hyrax and 
the panther are believed to have been originally men.® 
Among the northern Semites transformation myths are 
not uncommon, though they have generally been preserved 
to us only in Greek forms. The pregnant mother of 
Adonis was changed into a myrrh tree, and in the tenth 
month the tree burst open and the infant god came forth.^ 
The metamorphosis of Deroeto into a fish was related both 
at Ascalon and at Bambyce, and so forth. In the same 
spirit is conceived the Assyrian myth which includes 
the lion, the eagle, and the war-horse among the lovers of 

^ OdAjsstnj^ xviii. 168 ; Preller-Kobert, i. 79 9^. 

^Doughly, Tra/oiU in Arabia, i 17; see Ibn Doraid, p. 829, 1, 20. 
Conversely, many stones and rooks in Arabia were believed to be transformed 
men, but especially women. Dozy, Israeliten te Mekka, p. 201, gives 
examples. See also Yacut, i. 123. 

’Damlii, ii. 87; cf. Doughty, i. 826. A similar hadUh about the 
mouse, Daimrl, u. 218. 

* I>e valle ffadJmmaut (Bonn 1866), p. 19 sgi, 

^ Ibid, p. 20. See also Ibn Mojawir in Sprenger, Post^routen, p. 142. 

* See KvnAkvg, p. 238 sq., where I give other evidences on the point. 

^ Apollodopis, iii. 14. 3 ; Servius on jSht, v, 72. 
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Ishtar, while in the region of plastic art the absence of 
any sharp line of distinction between gods and men on the 
one hand and the lower creation on the other is displayed 
in the predilection for fantastic monsters, half human half 
bestial, which began with the oldest Chaldsean engraved 
cylinders, gave PhcBnida its cherubim griffins and sphinxes,^ 
and continued to characterise the sacred art of the Baby- 
lonians down to the time of Berosus.® Of course most of 
these things can be explained away as allegories, and are 
so explained to this day by persons who shut their eyes to 
the obvious difference between primitive thought, which 
treats all nature as a kindred unity because it has not yet 
differentiated things into their kinds, and modem monistic 
philosophy, in which the universe of things, after having 
been realised in its multiplicity of kinds, is again brought 
into unity by a metaphysical synthesis. But by what 
process of allegory can we explain away the belief in were- 
wolves ? When the same person is believed to be now a 
man and now a wolf, the difference which we recognise 
between a man and a wild beast is certainly not yet 
perceived. And such a belief as this cannot be a mere 
isolated extravagance of the fancy ; it points to a view of 
nature as a whole which is, in fact, the ordinary view of 
sav^es in all parts of the world, and everywhere produces 
just such a confusion between the several orders of natural 
and supernatural beings as we find to have existed among 
the early Semites. 

The influence of these ideas on early systems of 
religion may be considered under two aspects ; (1) On the 
one hand, the range of the supernatural is so wide idiat no 

^ See Menant, GlypUqus voL L 

^ Berosns {Ft, Eist, Or, ii. 497) refers to the images at the temple of Bd 
which preserved the forms of the strange monsters that lived in the time of 
chaos. But the peculiar prevalence of such figures on the oldest gems shows 
that the chaos in question is only the chaotic imagination of early man, 
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antique religion attempts to deal with all its manifesta- 
tions. The simplest proof of this is that magic and 
sorcery, though they lay outside of religion and were 
forbidden arts in all the civilised states of antiquity, were 
yet never regarded as mere impostura It was not denied 
that there were supernatural agencies at work in the world 
of which the public religion took no account. Eeligion 
dealt only with the gods, i,e, with a definite circle of great 
supernatural powers whose relations to man were estab- 
lished on a regular friendly basis and maintained by stated 
rites and fixed institutions. Beyond the circle of gods 
there lay a vast and undetermined mass of minor super- 
natural agencies, some of which were half-incorporated in 
religion under the name of demi-gods, while others were 
altogether ignored except in private popular superstition, 
or by those who professed the art of constraining demoniac 
powers to do them service and obey their commands. 
(2) On the other hand, the gods proper were not sharply 
marked off, as regards th&i/r ruxture, from the lower orders of 
demoniac beings, or even from such physical objects as 
were believed to possess demoniac attributes. Their 
distinctive mark lay in their relations Witt man, or, more 
exactly, with a definite circle of men, their habitual wor- 
shippers. As these relations were known and stable, they 
gave rise to an orderly and fixed series of religious institu- 
tions. But the forms of religious service were not deter- 
mined merely by the fact that the god was considered in 
one case as the father, in another as the king, in yet 
another as the patron of his worshippers. In determining 
how the god was to be approached, and how his help could 
be most fully realised, it was necessary to take account of 
the fact that he was not an omnipotent and omnipresent 
being standing wholly outside of nature, but was himself 
linked to the physical world by a series of affinities con- 
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necting him not merely with man but with beasts trees 
and inanimate things. In antique religion gods as well as 
men have a physical environment, on and through which 
they act, and by which their activity is conditioned. 

The influence of this idea on ancient religion is very 
far-reaching and often diflBcult to anedyse. But there is 
one aspect of it that is both easily grasped and of funda- 
mental importance; I mean the connection of particular 
gods with particular places. The most general term to 
express the relation of natural thiugs to the gods which 
our language affords is the word “holy”; thus when we 
speak of holy places, holy things, holy persons, holy times, 
we imply that the places things persons and times stand 
in some special relation to the godhead or to its mauifesta- 
tion. But the word “ holy ” has had a long and complicated 
history, and has various shades of meaning according to the 
connection in which it is used. It is not possible, by mere 
analysis of the modem use of the word, to arrive at a 
single deflnite conception of the meaning of holiness ; nor 
is it possible to fix on any one of the modem aspects of 
the conception, and say that it represents the fundamental 
idea from which all other modifications of the idea can be 
deduced. The primitive conception of holiness, to which 
the modem variations of the idea must be traced back, 
belonged to a habit of thought with which we have lost 
touch, and we cannot hope to understand it by the aid of 
logical discussion, but only by studying it on its own 
ground as it is exhibited in the actual working of early 
religion. It would be idle, therefore, at this stage to 
attempt any general definition, or to seek for a compre- 
hensive formula covering all the relations of the gods to 
natural things. The problem must be attacked in detail 
and for many reasons the most suitable point of attack 
wiU be found in the connection that ancient religion con* 
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ceived to exist between particular deities and particular 
" holy ” places. This topic is of fundamental importance, 
because all complete acts of ancient worship were neces- 
sarily performed at a holy place, and thus the local con- 
nections of the gods are involved, explicitly or implicitly, in 
every function of religion. 

The local relations of the gods may be considered 
under two heads. In the first place the activity power 
and dominion of the gods were conceived as bounded 
by certain local limits, and in the second place they were 
conceived as having their residences and homes at certain 
fixed sanctuaries. These two conceptions are not of course 
independent, for generally speaking the region of divine 
authority and influence surrounds the sanctuary which is 
the god's principal seat; but for convenience of exposition 
we shall look first at the god’s Imd and then at his 
Bamtua/ry or dwelling-place. 

Broadly speaking, the land of a god corresponds with 
the land of his worshippers ; Canaan is Jehovah’s land as 
Israel is Jehovah’s people.^ In like manner the land of 
Assyria (Asshur) has its name from the god Asshur,^ and 
in general the deities of the heathen are called indifferently 
the gods of the nations and the gods of the landa^ Our 
natural impulse is to connect these expressions with the 
divine kingship, which in modem states of feudal origin 
is a sovereignly over land as well as men. But the older 
Semitic ktogdoms were not feudal, and before the captivity 
we shall hardly find an example of a Semitic sovereign 
being called king of a land.* In fact the relations of 

^ Hos. ix. 8 ; cf. Beland, PalsssUmf vol. i. p. 16 sqq, 

* Schrader, KAT. 3rd ed. p. 351 ; of. Micah v. 6 (Heb 6), where the 
“ laad of Asshur ’* stands in paialleliam with “ land of Nimrod.” Nimrod 

A: is a god, see his article in Enc. Brtt,, 9th ed., and Wellhausen, Hexateuch 
(2nd ed. 1889), p. 308 sqq. 

s 2 Kings zvni. 33 aqq. 

* The Hebrews say “kmg of Asshur” (Assyria), Edom, Aram (Syria), eto., 
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a god to his land were not merely political, or dependent 
on his relation to the inhabitants. The Aramaeans and 
Babylonians whom the king of Assyria planted in northern 
Israel brought their own gods with them, but when they 
were attsicked by lions they felt that they must call in 
the aid of "the god of the land,” who, we must infer, 
had in his own region power over beasts as well as men.^ 
Similarly the Aramaeans of Damascus, after their defeat 
in the hill-country of Samaria, argue that the gods of 
Israel are gods of the hills and will have no power in 
the plains; the power of the gods has physical and 
local limitations. So too the conception that a god 
cannot be worshipped outside of his own land, which 
we find applied even to the worship of Jehovah,® does 
not simply mean that there can be no worship of a 
god where he has no sanctuary, but that the land of 
a strange god is not a fit place to erect a sanctuary. 

Ill the language of the Old Testament foreign countries 
are undean,® so that ISTaaman, when he desires to worship 
the God of Israd at Damascus, has to beg for two mules’ 
burden of the soil of Canaan, to make a sort of enclave 
of Jehovah^s land in his Aramsean dwelling-place. 

In Semitic religion the relation of the gods to particular 
places which are special seats of their power is usually 
expressed by the title Baal (pL Bcudm, fern. Saalath), 

but these are names of nations, the countries being properly the “land of 
Asshur,” eto. The local designation of a king is taken from his capital, or 
royal seat Thus the king of Israel is b’ng of Samaria (1 Kings zzi. I), 
Sihon, Tring of the Amoiites, is of Heshbon (Dent iiL 6). Hiram, 
whom the Bible calls Tring of Tyre, appears on the oldest of Phoenician ii 
inscriptions {CIS. Ho. 6) as kiVg of the Sidonians, i.e. the Phoenicians (cf 
1 Kinga xvL 31), Nebuchadrezzar is king of Babylon, and so forth. The 
only exception to t.bia rule in old Hebrew is, I think, Og, king of Bashan 
(Deut. L 4 ; 1 Kings iv. 19), who is a mythical figure, presumably an old 
god of the region 

1 2 icings xvu. 24 sqq. 

® Amos vii 17 ; Josh xxiL 19. 


• I Sam. xxvi 19 ; Hos, ix. 4. 
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★ As applied to men iaal means the master of a house, the 
owner of a field cattle or the like ; or in the plural the 
iaalim of a city are its freeholders and full citizens.^ In a 
secondary sense, in which alone the word is ordinarily used 
in Arabic, hcuil means husband; but it is not used of the 
relation of a master to his slave, or of a superior to his 
inferior, and it is incorrect to regard it, when employed as 
a divine title, as a mere synonym of the titles implying 
lordship over men which came before us in the last lecture. 
When a god is simply called “ the Baal,” the meaning is 
not “ the lord of the worshipper ” but the possessor of some 
place or district, and each of the multitude of local Baalim 
is distinguished by adding the name of his own place.® 
Melcarth is the Baal of Tyre, Astarte the Baalath of 
Byblus;* there was a Baal of Lebanon,* of Mount 
Hermon,® of Mount Peor, and so forth. In Southern 
Arabia Baal constantly occurs in similar local connections, 
€.g, Dhu Samawl is the Baal of the district Back, 'Athtar 
the Baal of Gumdan, and the sun-goddess the Baalath 
of several places or regions.^ 

^ So often m the Old Testament, and also in Pheonioian. Baalath is used 
ot a female citizen (Ofh\ No. 120). 

3 Ci Stade in 2^ATfr. 1886, p. 803. 

» CIS. Nos 1, 122. < CIS. No. 5. 

^ See Judg iii. 3, where this mountain is called the mountain of the Baal 
of Hermon. Hennon properly means a sacred place. In the Old Testament 
place-names like Baal-peor, Baal-meon are shortened from Beth Baal Peor, 
“ house or sanctuary of the Baal of Hount Peor,” etc. 

< Hence we read in the Himyantio insenptions of sun-goddesscs in the 
plural («.gf. CIS. pt. m Ho. 46), as in Canaan wo have a plurality 

of local Baalim. Special forms of Baal occur which are dchiicd not by the 
name of a place or region but in some other way, e.ff. by the name of a %cred 
object, as Baal-tamar, “ lord of the palm-tree,” preserved to us only in the 
name of a town, Judg. xx. 83. So too Baal-hamman, on the Carthaginian 
Tanith inscriptions, may be primarily “ lord of the sun-pillar ” ; yet coiniiare 
pn “ the divmity of (the place) Hammon ” (CIS. No. S, and the inser. 
of Ma'sCb); see O. HofEinann in the of the Gottingen Academy, 

vol. zxxvi. (4 May 1889). Baal-zebub, the god of Ekron, is *‘i>\vner of flies,” 
rather than BamX Mw«, the fly-god. In one or two cases the title of 
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As the heathen gods are never conceived as ubiquitous 
and can act only where they or their ministers are present, 
the sphere of their permanent authority and influence is 
naturally regarded as their residence. It will be observed 
that the local titles which I have cited are generally derived 
either from towns where the god had a temple, or (as the 
Semites say) a house, or else from mountains, which are 
constantly conceived as the dwelling-places of deities. The 
notion of personal property in land is a thing that grows 
up gradually in human society, and is first applied to a 
man’s homestead. Pasture land is common property,^ but 
a man acquires rights in the soil by building a house, or by 
“ quickening " a waste place, ie. bringing it under cultiva- 

seems to be prefixed to the name of a god ; thus we have Baal-zephon as a 
place-name on the frontiers of Egypt, and also a god {CIS. Nos. 108, 
265). Similarly the second element in Baal-gad, a town at the foot of 
Mount Hermon, is the name of an ancient Semitic god. The grammatioa} 
explanation of these forms is not clear to me. Another peculiar form is 
Baal-berith at Shechenl, which m ordinary Hebrew simply means ''possessor 
of covenant,” i,e, "covenant ally,” but may here signify the Baal who 
presides over covenants, or rather over the special covenant by which the 
neighbouring Israelites were bound to the Oanaanite inhabitants of the city. 
Peculiar also is the more modem Baal-marcod, tuifiSif (near Bairut), 

known from inscriptions (Wadd. Nos. 1855, 1856; Ganneau, JRee, WArek* Or, 
i 95, 108). The Semitic foim is supposed to be IplD "lord of 
dancing,” i.e, he to whom dancing is due as an act of homage ; cf. for the 
construction, Frov. iii. 27. In later times Baal or Bel became a proper 
name, especially in connection with the cult of the Babylonian Bel, and 
entered into compounds of a new kind like the Aglibol and Malakhbd of 
Palmyra. Baal Shamaim, "the lord of heaven,” belongs to the class of 
titles taken from the region of nature in which the god dwells or has sway. 

i)yn {CIS. No. 41) and nnnnn nijyn (tSid. No. 177) are of doubtful 
interpretation. In the Panamu insmption of Zenjirli, L 22, 
hardly mean "patron of the royal frmily,” as Sadiau takes it, but rather 
designates EKB-El as the local Baal of the sanctuary, or perhaps of the 
royal city. On the whole there is nothing in these peculiar forms to shake 
the general conclusion that Baal is primarily the title of a god as inhabitant 
or owner of a place. 

1 Common, that is, to a tribe, for the tribes are very jealous of encroach- 
ments on their pastures. But, as we have here to do with the personal 
rights of the Ba^ within his own community, the question of intertribal 
rights does not come in. 
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fcion. Originally, that is, private rights over land are a 
mere consequence of rights over what is produced by 
private labour upon the land.^ The ideas of building and 
cultivation are closely connected — the Arabic ^amara, hke 
the German lauen^ covers both — and the word for house or 
homestead is extended to include the dependent fields or 
territory. Thus in Syriac “ the house of Antioch ” is the 
territory dependent on the town, and in the Old Testament 
the land of Canaan is called not only Jehovah’s land but 
his house.^ If the relation of the Baal to his district is to 
be judged on these analogies, the land is his, first because 
he inhabits it, and then because he ^'quickens” it, and 
makes it productiva 

That this is the true account of the relations of the 
name Baal appears from what Hosea tells us of the 
religious conceptions of his idolatrous contemporaries, 
whose nommal Jehovah worship was merged in the 
numerous local cults of the Canaanite Baahin. To the 
Baalim they ascribed all the natural gifts of the land, 
the com the wine and the oil, the wool and the fiax, 
the vines and fig-trees,® and we shall see by and by 
that the whole ritual of feasts and sacrifices was imbued 
with this conception. We can, however, go a step further, 
and trace the idea to an earlier form, by the aid of a 
fragment of old heathen phraseology which has survived 
in the language of Jewish and Arabian agriculture. In 
the system of Mohammedan taxation land irrigated by the 
water-wheel or other laborious methods pays five per cent, 
of its produce in the name of charity-tax, whereas land 

^ The law of Islam is that laud whioh has never been cultivated or 
ooonpied by houses becomes private propeity by being quickened” (lil* 
See Nawawi, Mmhdjf ed. Yan den Berg, ii. 171. This is in accord- 
ance with pre-Islamio custom. Of. Wellhausen, Sddentimm^ p. 108 

* Hos. viiL 1, IX. 15, compared with ix. 3. 

* Hos. ii. 8 
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that does not require laborious irrigation pays a full tithe. 
The latter, according to Arabian jurists, is of various kinds, 
which are designated by special names ; but all these are 
summed up in the general expression "what the sky 
waters and what the Bal waters.” Similarly the Mishna 
and Talmud draw a distinction between land artificially 
irrigated and land naturally moist, calling the latter the 
" house of Baal ” or " field of the house of BaaL” It 
must be remembered that in the East the success of 
agriculture depends more on the supply of water than on 
anything else, and the " quickening of dead ground ” 
al-mav)ai\ which, as we have seen, creates ownership, has 
reference mainly to irrigation.^ Accordingly what the 
husbandman irrigates is his own property, but what is 
naturally watered he regards as irrigated by a god and 
as the field or property of this god, who is thus looked 
upon as the Baal or owner of spot. 

It has generally been assumed that Baal's land, in the 
sense in which it is opposed to irrigated fields, means land 
watered by the rains of heaven, "the waters of the sky” 
as the Arabs call them, and from this again it has been 
inferred that the Baal who gives his name to land naturally 
moist and fertile is the god of the sky {B(wl-8hamaim\ 
who plays so great a part in later Semitic religion, and is 
identified by Philo Byblius with the sun. But, strictly 
regarded, this view, which is natural in our climate and 
with our meteorological notions, appears to be inconsistent 
with the conditions of vegetable growth in most parts of 
the Semitic lands, where the rainfall is precarious or 
confined to certain seasons, so that the face of the earth 
is bare and lifeless for the greater part of the year except 
where it is kept fresh by irrigation or by the natural 

^ See, for example, Abii Yfifluf ya'oub, JSjUcLI Cairo, A.H. 

1802, p. 37. 

1 
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percolation of underground water. To us, of course, it 
is plain that all fertility is ultimately due to the rains 
which feed the springs and watery bottoms, as well as 
the broad corn-fields ; but this is a knowledge beyond the 
science of the oldest Semites;^ while on the other hand 
the distinction between favoured spots that are always 
green and fruitful and the less favoured fields that are 
useless during the rainless season, is aJike obvious and 
essential to the most primitive systems of husbandry. 

In Arabia the rainfall is all-important for pasture,* 
but except in the far south, which comes within the skirts 
of the monsoon r^on, it is too irregular to form a basis 
for agriculture. An occasional crop of gourds or melons 
may be raised in certain places after copious showers ; and 
on low-lying plains, where the rain sinks into a heavy soil 
and cannot flow away, the palm-tree will sometimes live 
and produce a dry tough fruit of little value.* But on 
the whole the contrast between land naturally productive 
and land artificially fertilised, as it presents itself to the 
Arabian husbandman, has no direct connection with rain- 
fall, but depends on the depth of the ground -water. 
Where the roots of the date-palm can reach the sub- 
terranean flow, or where a fountain sends forth a stream 
whose branches fertilise an oasis without the toil of the 


^ Gf. the remarks of Dillmann in his comm, on Gen. L 6~8. 

’ Ibn Sa'd, No. 80. Here Wellhausen introduces a reference to agri- 
culture, but in rendering JoTUibuTiSi, **our palm gardens,” he departs from 
the traditional mterpretation. (See Lane.) 

^ Such palms and the land they grow on are called 'tdhy, pi. a*dha ; the 
dates are or cash; see Al-Azhari^s luminous account of the different 
kinds of date-palms in the LisSn, 8.T. haX In the traditions that require a 
whole tithe to be paid on crops watered by rain the 'idhy seems to he mamly 
contemplated ,* for in Ibn Sa'd, No. 68, ihe prophet exacts no tithe on such 
precarious crops as cucumbers raised on ground watered by rain. 1 rode in 
1880 through a desolate plain of heayy soil some miles to the S.-E. of Mecca, 
and was told that after good rain the waste would be covered with patches 
of melons and the like. (See Lectvres and Essays, p. 508 sqq,) 
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water-wheel, the ground is naturally fertile, and such land 
is ** watered by the BaT.” The best Arabian authorities 
say expressly that baT palm-trees are such as drink by 
their roots, without artificial irrigation and without rain, 
"from the water which God has created beneath the 
earth,” ^ and in an exact specification of what is liable 
to the full tithe the hil and the sky are mentioned 
together, not used interchangeably.® 

^ Al-Asma 1 and Al-Azhari in the Ludn, s.y. Wl, This article and the 
xnateriala collected in the Glossary to De Gome’s BeUidhoH give almost all 
the evidence 1 may add a ref. to Ibn Sa'd, No. 119, compared with No. 
78, and MacrM EMtai, ii. 129, and m the next note I will cite some of the 
leading traditions, which are very inaocnrately given by Sprenger in 2DMQ. 
xviiL 

3 The fullest expressions are, Bokhan, it 122 (Bulao vocalised ed.), 
**what is watered by the sky and the fountains or is *a£harl" ; MowaUa 
(Tunis ed.), p. 94, **what is watered by the sky and the fountains and the 
IcCl ibid. p. 95, '*what is watered by the sky and the fonntamsor is 5a7.” 
Shorter phrases are, Bdadh p. 70, what is watered by the Wl and what is 
watered by the sky,” with such variants as “the surfece flow \jgha%l, sai/t] 
and the sky” {ib. p. 71), “the fountains and the sky” (B. Hisham, 956), 
“the rivers and the clouds” (Moslim, ed. of A.H. 1290, i. 268). These 
variations are int^gible if we bear in mind the aspect of the cultivated 
patches in such a valley as the Bate Mair. The valley is a great water- 
course, but for the most part the water flows underground, breaking out in 
powerM springs where there is a sharp fall in the ground, and sometimes 
flowing for a few hundred yards in a visible stream, which is soon led off in 
many branches through the palms and tiny corn-fields and presently dis- 
appears again under the sand and stones. Where the hard bottom is level 
and near the sur&oe, the palms can drink from their roots where there is no 
visible stream ; but where the bottom lies deep (as in the neighbourhood of 
TSif) cultivation is possible only by the use of the water-wheel, and then the 
tithe is reduced to 5 per cent, '^ere irrigation can be effected by gravita- 
tion through a pipe or channel, without pumping, the land is still regarded 
as naturally fertile and pays full tithe ; see Gl. Bel and Ibn Sa*d, No. 119. 
According to one interpretation, the obscure word ^cdhari, which I have not 
met with in any tradition except that cited above, means land watered by 
an artificial (diannel (*3£har). This may be a mere guess, for the oldest and 
best Aiabian scholars seem to have had no dear understanding of the word ; 
but at least it is preferable to the view which identifies 'aikcert. and *tdhy. 
For a comparison of the traditions given above indicates that *€sihwrl is 
either a synonym for Wl or some species thereof ; moreover, the oasis in 
W. SirhSn which Guarmani (p. 209) calls Btera, and Lady Anne Blunt 
{N^d, i. 89 sqq ) writes Itheri, can hardly be anything else than *Athanr$ in a 
modem pronunciation. (Huber writes it with initial aUf, but his ortho- 
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The Arabian evidence therefore leads us to associate 
the life-giving operation of the Ba'l or Baal, not with the 
rains of heaven, but with springs, streams and underground 
flow. On the other hand it is clear (e,g. from Hosea) that 
among the agricultural peoples of Canaan the Baalim were 
looked upon as the authors of all fertility, including the 
com crops, which are wholly dependent on rain in most 
parts of Palestine. And it is here that we find the sky- 
Baal (Baal-shaTnaim) with such local forms as Mama “ the 
lord of rains ” at Gaza.^ Thus the question arises whether 
the original Semitic conception of the sphere of the Baal’s 
activity has been modified in Arabia to suit its special 
climate, or whether, on the other hand, the notion of the 
Baal as lord of rain is of later growth. 

It would be easier to answer this question if we knew 
with certainty whether the use of Baal (Bal) as a divine 
title is indigenous to Arabia or borrowed from the agri- 
cultural Semites beyond the peninsula. On the former 
alternative, which is accepted by some of the first scholars 
of our day, such as Wellhausen and Ndldeke, Baal-worship 
must be held to be older than the Semitic dispersion, and 

giaphy, as the editors wam us, is not greatly to be trusted.) 'Athaii, for 
which some good authorities give also 'atJUJian (see Lisdn\ seems to mean 
belongmg to Athtar,” the S. Arabian god, who corresponds in name, but 
not in sex, to the Babylonian Ishtar, the Phoenician Astarte, and the 
Aramaic * Attar or Athar. Athtar is one of the S. Arabian gods who preside 
over irrigation {CIS. pt. 4; cf. ZDMC. xzxvu. 371); cf. also the place 
’Aththar, described as a jungly haunt of lions {BSm/xt So*&d, 46). 

The crops dependent on ram are so unimportant in most ports of Arabia 
that some of the prophet’s decrees pass them by altogether, and simply say 
that the aaih pays full tithe (Ibn Sa'd, No. 68). Thus it is easy to under- 
stand how, in less precise speech, the term ha*l is applied d poiiori to all crops 
not artificially irrigated ; and so, when the empire of Islam was extended to 
lands of more copious ram, confusion arose and the true meaning of ba'l was 
obscured. The com crops of Falestme, which stnctly speaking are a'dM 
(Abulf. ed. Beinaud, p. 227), and those near Alexandria, which are sown on 
the retirmg of the Nile, are alike said by Mocaddari to be ‘'on the 
but this is not in accordance with the old classical usage. 

^ Procopius of Gaza, iii. 19, in Galland, vol ix.— “ dominus imbrium.” 
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to belong to an age when all the Semites were still 
nomadic. And in that case it can hardly be doubted 
that the Arabs, as the nearest representatives of ancient 
Semitic life, held most closely to the original conception 
of the Baal. Personally I think it most probable that 
Baal as a divine title entered Arabia with the date-palm, 
whose culture is certainly not indigenous to the peninsula. 
There is direct proof from inscriptions of the worship of 
" the Baal ” among the Nabatseans of the Sinaitic desert 
to the north, and among the Sabseans and Himyarites 
in the south of the peninsula; but for central Arabia 
Baal-worship is only an inference from certain points 
of language, of which the most important is the phrase 
we have been considering.^ Thus, to say the least, it is 
possible that Baal-worship was never known to the 
pastoral Bedouins except in so far as they came under 
the influence of the denizens of the agricultural oases, 
who had borrowed their art from Syria or Irac, and, 
according to all analogy, could not have failed to borrow 
at the same time so much of the foreign religion as was 
deemed necessary to secure the success of their husbandry. 
But even on this hypothesis I conceive it to be in the 
highest degree improbable that Baal on entering Arabia 
was changed from a god of rain to a god of springs and 
watery bottoms. We have here to do mainly with the 
culture of the date-palm, and I find no evidence that this 
tree was largely grown on land watered by rain alone in 
any part of the Semitic area. And even in Palestine, 
which is the typical case of a Semitic country dependent 
on rain, there is so vast a difference between the pro- 
ductiveness of lands that are watered by rain alone and 
those which enjoy natural or artificial irrigation, that we 
can hardly conceive the idea of natural fertility, expressed 
1 See Noldeke in ZDMQ. xL 174 ; and WellhansenS p. 170. 
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by the term Baal's land, to have been originally connected 
with the former. For my own part I have no doubt that 
Semitic agriculture began, as it has always most flourished, 
in places naturally watered by springs and streams, and 
that the language of agricultural religion was flxed by the 
conditions prevailing in such places.^ 

I see an important confirmation of this view in the 
local charoicter of the Baalim, which has always been a 
hopeless puzzle to those who begua with the conception 
of the Baal as a sky god, but is at once intelligible if 
the seats of the gods were originally sought in spots of 
natural fertility, by springs and river-banks, in the groves 
8uid tangled thickets and green tree-shaded glades of 
mountain hollows and deep watercourses. All the Semites, 
as we shall presently see, attached a certain sanctity to 
such places quite apart from agriculture; and as agriculture 
must have begun in naturally productive spots, it is 
inevitable to infer that agricultural religion took its 
starting-point from the sanctity already attaching to 
waters groves and meadows.® The difficulty which we 

^ A good conception of the mateiial conditions of Palestinian agrionltare 
may be got from an article by Anderlind in ZDFF, ix. (1886). The follow- 
ing illustration from FelOdhori, p. 151, may be helpful. The district of 
Baho (Baibalissus) was dependent on rain alone, and paid the usual tithes. 
The inhabitants proposed to Maslamathat he should make them an irrigation 
canal from the Euphrates, and offered to pay him one-third of their crops m 
addition to the tithe. 

^ In this argument I have not ventured to lay any weight on the Mishnio 
use of the term, “ Baal’s field.” In Palestine, many centuries before the 
Mlshna was composed, the Baalim were certainly regaj^ed as fertilismg the 
corn crops, and must theiefore have been viewed as givers of rain ; thus it is 
only natural that Baal’s land, as opposed to land artificially irrigated, should 
include corn-lands wholly dependent on rain, as it plainly does in i. iii. 1. 
On the other hand, there are dear indications that even in Palestine the word 
was sometimes used in a sense corresponding to the Arabic usage ; in other 
words, that crops which cannot be raised m Palestine except in spots 
naturally moist or artificially watered are divided into and This 
distinction, for example, is applied to such vegetables as onions and cabbages 
{TerOm. x. 11 ; Siht^ ii. 9), and in Sue, iii 8 we read of a water-willow 
{pojnihLS Euj^hraiiea) grown on the la% Moreover, in SheU. ii 9 there is a 
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feel in accepting this view arises mainly from the totally 
diflFerent climate in which we live. When a man has 
journeyed in the Arabian wilderness, traversing day after 
day stony plateaus, black volcanic fields, or arid sands 
walled in by hot mountains of bare rock and relieved by 
no other vegetation than a few grey and thorny acacias or 
scanty tufts of parched herbage, till suddenly, at a turn of 
the road, he emerges on a Wady where the ground- water 
rises to the surface, and passes as if by magic into a new 
world, where the ground is carpeted with verdure, and a 
grove of stately palm-trees spreads forth its canopy of shade 
against the hot and angry heaven, he does not find it 
difficult to realise that to early man such a spot was 
verily a garden and habitation of the gods. In Syria the 
contrasts are less glaring than m the desert ; but only in 
the spring time, and in many parts of the country not even 
then, is the general fertility such that a fountain or a 
marshy bottom with its greensward and thicket of natural 
wood can fail strongly to impress the imagination. Nor 
are the religious associations of such a scene felt only by 
heathen barbarians. " The trees of the Lord drink their 
fill, the cedars of Lebanon which He hath planted : Where 
the birds make their nests ; as for the stork, the fir-trees 
are her house” (Ps. civ. 16). This might pass for the 
description of the natural sanctuary of the Baal of 
Lebanon, but who does not feel its solemn grandeur ? 
Or who will condemn the touch of primitive naturalism 

clear statement that vegetables grown on the were irrigated, so that the 
contrast with can only be maintained by supposing that the latter term, 
as is the case in Arabia, is restricted to laborious imgation (e.y. by water 
drawn from a cistern), and that vegetable gardens lying beneath a spring on 
the hillside, such as still common in Palestine, were reckoned to the la'L 
The only vegetables that were and are commonly grown in Palestine on the 
open field before the summer sun has dned up the ground are those of the 
gourd and cucumber kind ; see ii. 1 ; Klein in ZD:PV. iv. 82, and 

of. Isa. i. 8. 
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that colours the comparison in the first Psalm : “ He shall 
be like a tree planted hj watercourses, that bringeth forth 
his fruit in his season ; his leaf also shall not wither, and 
whatsoever he doeth shall prosper ” (Ps. i 3) ? 

When the conception of Baal’s land is thus narrowed to 
its oldest form, and limited to certain favoured spots that 
seem to be planted and watered by the hand of the gods,^ 
we are on the point of passing from the idea of the land of 
the god to that of his homestead and sanctuary. But 
before we take this step it will be convenient for us to 
glance rapidly at the way in which the primitive idea was 
widened and extended. Ultimately, as we see from Hosea, 
all agricultural produce was regarded as the gift of the 
Baalim, and all the worshippers who frequented a par- 
ticular sanctuary brought a tribute of first-fruits to the 
local god, whether their crops grew on land naturally moist 
and fertile, or on land laboriously irrigated, or on fields 
watered by the rain of heaven. The god therefore had 
acquired certain proprietary rights, or at least certain 
rights of suzerainty, over the whole district inhabited by his 
worshippers, far beyond the limits of the original Baal's land. 

The first step in this process is easily understood from 
the fundamental principles of Semitic land-law. Property 
in water is older and more important than property in 
land. In nomadic Arabia there is no property, strictly so 
called, in desert pastures, but certain families or tribes 
hold the watering-places without which the right of pasture 
is useless. Or, again, if a man digs a well he has a pre- 
ferential right to water his camels at it before other camels 
are admitted; and he has an absolute right to prevent 
others from using the water for agricultural purposes 
unless they buy it from him. This is Moslem law ; but 

^ To tihe same circle of ideas belongs the ooiice])tion of the Garden of 
Eden, planted hj God, and watered not rain but by nvers. 
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it is broadly in accordance with old Arabian custom, and 
indeed with general Semitic custom, as appears from many 
passages of the Old Testament.^ On these principles it 
is dear that even in the nomadic stage of society the god 
of the waters may be held to exercise certain vague rights 
over the adjoining pasture lands, the use of which depends 
on access to the watering-places. And with the intro- 
duction of agriculture these rights become definite. All 
irrigated lands are dependent on him for the water that 
makes them fertile, and pay him first-fruits or tithes in 
acknowledgment of his bounty. So far all is clear, and 
in many parts of the Semitic area — ^notably in the alluvium 
of the Euphrates and Tigris, the granary of the andent 
East — agriculture is so completely dependent on irrigation 
that no more than this is needed to bring all habitable 
land within the domain of the gods who send forth from 
the storehouse of subterranean waters, fountains and 
rivers to quicken the dead soil, and so are the authors of 
all growth and fertility. But in Palestine the com crops, 
which form a chief source of agricultural wealth, are 
mainly grown without irrigation on land watered by rain 
alone. Yet in Hosea's time the first-fruits of com were 
offered at the shrines of the Baalim, who had therefore 
become, in Canaan, the givera of rain as well as the lords 
of terrestrial waters. The explanation of this fact must 
be sought in the uncontrolled use of analogy characteristic 
of early thought. The idea that the Baalim were the 
authors of all fertility can only have taken shape among 
communities whose agriculture was essentially dependent 
on irrigation. But a little consideration will convince 

^ Gen. XXL 26 sqq.t xxvi 17 sqq . ; Judg. i. 16 ; joint ownership in a well, 
G^n. 8 ; Ex. iL 16. Traces of a water law stncter than that of Islam 
api)ear in Dent u. 6, 28 ; but the Arabian law, that the wayfarer and his 
leasts were allowed to drink freely, but not to anticipate the owners of 
the water, must always have been the general rule. (Of. Lectures, p. 620.) 
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tis that even in Palestine the earliest agriculture was 
necessarily of this type. Cultivation begins in the most 
fertile spots, which in that climate means the spots watered 
by streams and fountains. In such places agricultural 
villages must have existed, each with its worship of the 
local Baal, while the broad plains of Sharon or Esdraelon 
were still abandoned to wandering herdsmen. As hus- 
bandry spread from these centres and gradually covered 
the whole land, the worship of the Baalim spread with it ; 
the gods of the springs extended their domain over the 
lands watered by the sky, and gradually added to their 
old attributes the new character of “lords of rain.” 
The physical notions of the early Semites lent themselves 
readily enough to this development. Men saw with theii' 
own eyes that clouds rise from the sea (1 Kings xviii. 44) 
or from “ the ends of the earth,” ie. the distant horizon 
(Jer. X. 13; Ps. cxxxv. 7), and so they had no reason 
to doubt that the rain came from the same storehouse 
as the fountains and streams of the Baalim.^ In the 
oldest poetry of the Hebrews, when Jehovah rides over 
His land in the thunderstorm, His starting-point is not 
heaven but Mount Sinai; a natural conception, for in 
mountainous regions storms gather round the highest 
summits. And on this analogy we may infer that when 
the ramclouds lay heavy on the upland glens and wooded 
crown of Lebanon, where the great Baalim of Phoenicia 
had their most famous seats at the sources of sacred 

^ I cannot follow DiUmann in regarding the cosmology of Gen. i., with 
its twofold storehouse of water above and beneath the firmament, as more 
primitive than the simpler conception of rising clouds The cos- 

mology of Gen. i. is confined to post-exilic writings (for 2 Kings vii. 2, 19 
is not to the point), and mvolves a certain amount of abstract thought ; 
while the other view merely represents things as they appear to the eye. 
It is quite a mistake to find a doctrine of evaporation in passages like Jer. 
X, 13 ; the epithet nesi’im refers to the visible movements of the clouds ; 
of. such Arabic epithets as fadif cdoud crouching on the horizon.'* 
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streams, their worshippers would see a visible proof that 
the gods of the fountams and rivers were also the givers 
of rain. In the latest stage of Phoenician religion, when 
all deities were habitually thought of as heavenly or astral 
beings, the holiest sanctuaries were stDl those of the primi- 
tive fountains and river gods, and both ritual and legend 
continued to bear witness to the original character of these 
deities. Many examples of this will come before us in 
due course ; for the present, it may suffice to cite the case 
of Aphaca, where the Urania or heaven goddess was wor- 
shipped by casting gifts into the sacred pool, and where it 
was fabled that once a year the goddess descended into the 
waters in the shape of a falling star.^ 

Finally the liEe-giving power of the god was not limited 
to vegetative nature, but to him also was ascribed the 
increase of animal life, the multiplication of flocks and 
herds, and, not least, of the human inhabitants of the 
land. For the increase of animate nature is obviously 
conditioned, in the last resort, by the fertility of the soil, 
and primitive races, which have not learned to differentiate 
the’various kinds of life with precision, think of animate 
as weU as vegetable Hfe as rooted in the earth and sprung 
from it The earth is the great mother of all things in 
most mythological philosophies, and the comparison of the 
Ufe of mankind, or of a stock of men, with the life of a 
'tree, which is so common in Semitic as in other primitive 
poetry, is not in its origin a mere figure. Thus where 
the growth of vegetation is ascribed to a particular divine 
power, the same power receives the thanks and homage of 
his worshippers for the increase of cattle and of men. 
Firstlings as well as first-fruits were offered at the shrines 

^ Sozomen, iL 5 ; of. the fallen atu which Astaite is said to have 
consecrated at the holy isle of Tyre (Philo Byblius in Fr, Hist. Or. iii. 
569 ). 
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of the Baalim/ and one of the commonest classes of per- 
sonal names given by parents to their sons or daughters 
designates the child as the gift of the god/ 

In this rapid sketch of the development of the idea of 
the local Baalim I have left many things to be confirmed 
or filled out in detail by subsequent reference to the 
particulars of their ritual, and I abstain altogether from 
entering at this stage into the influence which the con- 
ception of the Baalim as productive and reproductive 
powers exercised on the development of a highly sensual 
mythology, especially when the gods were divided into 
sexes, and the Baal was conceived as the male principle 
of reproduction, the husband of the land which he 
fertilised,® for this belongs rather to the discussion of the 
nature of the gods. 

^ We shall see as ^e proceed that the saorifioe of firstlisigs is older than 
agrioultural religion, and was not originally a tribute like the first-fruits. 
But in religions of the Baal type firstlings and first-fruits were brou^^t 
under the same general conception. 

3 To this class belong primarily the numerous Hebrew and Phoenioian 
names compounded with forms of the root |jrO or jnS “ to give ” (Heb. 
Jonathan, Phcen. Bacdiathon; Heb. Hattaniah, Phoen. Mutumbal [maso. 
and fem.l etc.; Habataean, Gosnathan [Bnting, Ho. 12]) ; and Arabic names 
formed by adding the god’s name to Wahb, Zaid (perhaps also Aus), “gift 
of.” Cognate to these are the names in which the birth of a son is recog- 
nised as a proof of the divme favour (Heb. Hauaniah, Johanan; Pham. 
Hannibal, Ko’ammilkat [CIS. Ho. 41], etc. ; Edomite, Baal-Hanan [Gen. 
xxxvL 88]; Ar. ISfct/AnXu [Wadd. 21431 “fiivour of M,” Anf-el, “[good] 
augury from El,” Ovai^fiXof [Wadd. 28721 “love of El”), or which express 
the idea that he has helped the parents or heard their prayers (Heb. Azariah, 
Shemaiah ; Phoen. Asdrnbal, Eshmunazar, etc.) ; of. Gen. xxix. xxx., 
1 Sam. i. Finally there is a long series of names such as Yehavbaal 
(CIS. Ho. 69), KemoshyeM (De Vogu4, }£6lcmge8, p. 89), “Baal, Chemosh 
gives life.” GThe great variety of gods referred to in Phoenician names of 
these forms shows that the gift of children was ascribed to aU Baabm, each 
in his own sphere ; of. Hosea, chap. i. 

‘ This conception appears m Hosea and underlies the figure in Isa. IxiL 4, 
where married land (be’ulah) is contiasted with wilderness , Wellhausen, 
He%dmthum\ p. 170 It is a conception which might arise naturally 
enough from the ideas above developed, but was no doubt favoured by the 
use of haal to mean “ husband ’’ How haoL comes to mean husband is not 
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You will observe also that the sequencje of ideas which 
I have proposed is applicable in its entirety only tc 
agricnltnxal popnlations, such as those of Canaan, Syria, 
and Irac on the one hand and of Yemen on the other. 
It is in these parts of the Semitic field that the concep- 
tion of the local gods as Baalim is predominant, though 
traces of Ba'l as a divine title are found in Central 
Arabia in various forms.^ 

In the central parts of Arabia agriculture was confined 
to oases, and the vocabulary connected with it is mainly 
borrowed from the northern Semites.® Many centuries 
before the date of the oldest Arabic literature, when 
the desert was the great highway of Eastern commerce, 
colonies of the settled Semites, Yemenites, and Aramseans 
occupied the oases and watering-places in the desert that 
were suitable for commercial stations, and to these immi- 
grants must be ascribed the introduction of agriculture 
and even of the date-palm itseli The most developed 
cults of Arabia belong not to the pure nomads, but to 
these agricultural and trading settlements, which the 
Bedouins visited only as pilgrims, not to pay stated 
homage to the lord of the land from which they drew 
their life, but in fulfilment of vows. As most of our 
knowledge about Arabian cults refers to pilgrimages and 
the visits of the Bedouins, the impression is produced 
that all offerings were vows, and that fixed tribute of the 
fruits of the earth, such as was paid in the settled lands 

peifeotly okar ; the name is certainly associated with monandry and the 
appropriation of the wife to her husband, but it does not imply a senile 
rdation, for the dave-girl does not call lier master 6a7. Probably the key 
is to be found in the notion that tke wife is her husband's tillfli^ (Coran 
iL 288), in which case private rights over land were older than exclusive 
marital rights. 

^ Por evidenoe see Noldeke in ZDMQ vol. xl. (1886) p. 174; and 
W'ellliaiiseai, HeiderUKurn?-, p. YIO ; ® p 146. 

* Frfijikel, Aram. Fremdmo. p. 125. 
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to local Baalim, was unknown ; but this impression is not 
accurate. From the Coran (vi. 137) and other sources we 
have sufficient evidence that the settled Arabs paid to the 
god a r^ular tribute from their fields, apparently by 
marking off as his a certain poi*tion of the irrigated and 
cultivated ground.^ Thus as regards the settled Arabs 
the parallelism with the other Semites is complete, and 
the only question is whether cults of the Baal type and 
the name of Baal itself were not borrowed, along with 
agriculture, from the northern Semitic peoples. 

This question I am disposed to answer in the affirma- 
tive ; for I find nothing in the Arabic use of the word IcHl 
and its derivatives which is inconsistent with the view that 
they had their origin in the cultivEted oases, and much 
that strongly favours such a view. The phrase “land 
which the Baal waters ” has no sense till it is opposed to 
land which the hand of man waters,” and irrigation is 
certainly not older than agriculture It is questionable 
whether the idea of the godhead as the permanent or 
immanent source of life and fertility — a very different 

^ All the evidence on this point has been confused by an early misunder- 
atanding of the passage in the Coran : ^‘They set apart for Allah a portion 
of the tilth or the cattle he has created, and say, This is Allah’s — as they 
fanoy—and this belongs to our partners (idols) ; but what is assigned to 
idols does not reach Allah, and what is assigned to Allah really goes to 
the idols ” It is plain that the heathen said indif erently “ this belongs to 
Allah,’* meaning the local god (of Wellh Eeid. p. 21 7 a/ ), or this belongs to 
such and such a deity (naming him), and Mohammed argues, exactly as 
Hosea does in speaking of the homage paid by his contemporaries to local 
Baalim, whom they identified with Jehovah, that whether they say 
Allah ” or “Hobal,” the real object of their homage is a false god. But 
the traditional interpretation of the text is that one part was set aside for 
the supreme AUah and another for the idol^ and this distortion has 
coloured all accounts of what the Arabs actually did, for of course historical 
tradition must be corrected by the Ooran. AUowanoe being made for this 
error, which made the second half of the verse say that Allah was habitually 
cheated out of his share in favour of the idols, the notices in Ibn TTiftbSTn^ 
p. 58, Sprenger, Ltl, Moh. iii 858, Pooock, Speevmen^ p. 112, may be 
accepted as based upon fact. In Pocock’s citation from the JVofm aZ-^n/rf 
it appears that irrigated land is referred to. 
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thing from the belief that the god is the ancestor of his 
worshippers — had any place in the old tribal religion of 
the nomadic Arabs. To the nomad, who does not practise 
irrigation, the source of life and fertility is the rain that 
quickens the desert pastures, and there is no evidence that 
rain was ascribed to tribal deities. The Arabs r^ard rain 
as depending on the constellations, ie. on the seasons, 
which affect all tribes alike within a wide range ; and so 
when the showers of heaven are ascribed to a god, that 
god is Allah, the supreme and non-tribal deity.^ It is to 
be noted also that among the Arabs the theophorous 
proper names that express religious ideas most akin to 
those of the settled Semites are derived from deities 
whose worship was widespread and not confined to the 
nomads. Further it will appear in a later lecture that 
the fundamental type of Arabian sacrifice does not take 
the form of a tribute to the god, but is simply an act of 
communion with him. The gift of firstlings, indeed, which 
has so prominent a place in Canaanite religion, is not 
unknown in Arabia. But this aspect of sacrifice has very 
little prominence; we find no approach to the payment 
of stated tribute to the gods, and the festal sacrifices at 
fixed seasons, which are characteristic of religions that 
regard the gods as the source of the annual renovation 
of fertility in nature, seem to have been confined to the 
great sanctuaries at which the nomads appeared only as 
pilgrims before a foreign god.® In these pilgrimages the 
nomadic Arabs might learn the name of Baal, but they 

^ WeUhaufien, Heid, p. 210 ; of. Ibn Sa*d, No. 80 ; Diw, Hodh, oziii 18. 
Note also that rain is not one of the boons prayed for at ' Aiafa (Agh lii 4 ; 
of. xix. 132. 6), though charms to produce ram were used (Wdlh. p. 167) 
These evidenoes do not prove that the gods were never appealed to as rain- 
makers, but they render it very improbable that they were habitually 
thought of as such. 

* Of. Wellhausen, Heid p 116 ; * p. 121 sj. 
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could not assimilate the conception of the god as a land" 
OTOer and apply it to their own tribal deities, for the 
simple reason that in the desert private property in land 
was unknown and the right of water and of pasturage was 
common to every member of the tribe.^ But in estimating 
the influence on Arabian religion of agriculture and the 
ideas connected with settled life, we must remember how 
completely, in the centuries before Mohammed, the gods 
of the modm (“glebe,” i,e. villagers and townsfolk) had 
superseded the gods of the wabar (“hair,” dwellers 
in haircloth tents). Much the most important part of 
the religious practices of the nomads consisted in pi^im- 
ages to the great shrines of the town Arabs, and even 
the minor sanctuaries, which were frequented only by 
particular tribes, seem to have been often fixed at spots 
where there was some commencement of settled life. 
Where the god had a house or temple we recognise the 
work of men who were no longer pure nomads, but had 
b^un to form fixed homes ; and indeed modem observation 
shows that, when an Arab tribe begins to settle down, it 
acquires the elements of husbandry before it gives up its 
tents and learns to erect immovable houses. Again there 
were sanctuaries without temples, but even at these the 
god had his treasure in a cave, and a priest who took care 
of his possessions, and there is no reason to think that the 
priest was an isolated hermit The presumption is that 

^ We sliall see in the next lecture that the institution of the or 
sacred pasture-land is not based on the idea of property but on a principle 
of taboo. A mam argument for the antiquity of Baal religion m Arabia 
is drawn from the denominative verb ha'%la = afiAa, which means to be in 
a state of helpless pamc and perplexity,” literally ** to be Baal-struck,” 
But such results are more naturally to be ascribed to the influence of an 
alien god than of a tribal divinity, and the word may well be supposed to 
huve primarily expressed the confusion and mazed perplexity of the nomad 
when he finds himself at some great feast at a pilgrim amidst the 

strange habits and worship of a settled population; cf. .ffliiiopio 
feast” 
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almost every holy place at the tune of Mohammed was a 
little centre of settled agricultural life, and so also a centre 
of ideas foreign to the purely nomadic worshippers that 
frequented it.^ 

The final result of this long discussion is that the 
conception of the local god as Baal or lord of the land, 
the source of its fertility and the giver of all the good 
things of life enjoyed by its inhabitants, is intimately 
bound up with the growth of agricultural society, and 
involves a series of ideas unknown to the primitive life 
of the savage huntsman or idle pure pastoral nomad. But 
we have also seen that the original idea of Baal's land was 
limited to certain favoured spots that seem to be planted 
and watered by the hand of the god, and to form, as it 
were, his homestead. Thus in its begumings the idea of 
the land of the god appears to be only a development, in 
accordance with the type of agricultural life, of the more 
primitive idea that the god has a special home or haunt 
on earth. Agricultural habits teach men to look on this 
home as a garden of God, cultivated and fertilised by the 
hand of deity, but it was not agriculture that created the 
conception that certain plac^ were the special haunts of 

^ In Arabia one section of a tribe is often nomadic while another is 
a^oultiiral, bat in spite of their kinship the two sections feel themselyes 
very far apart in life and ways of thought, and a nomad girl often refuses 
to stay with a village husband. In this connection the traditions of the 
foreign origin of the cult at Mecca deserve more attention than is generally 
paid to them, though not in the line of Dozy’s speculations. To the tribes 
of the desert the rehgion of the towns was foreign in spirit and contrasted 
in many ways with their old nomadic habits ; moreover, as we have seen, 
it was probably coloured from the first by Syrian and Habatsean influences. 
Yet it exercised a great attraction, mainly by appealing to the sensual part 
of the Bedouin’s nature ; the feasts were oonneoted with the markets, and 
at them there was much jollity and good cheer. They began to be looked 
on as TnakiTig up the sum of religion, and the cult of the gods came to he 
almost entirely dissociated firom daily life, and from the customs associated 
with the sanctity of kinship, which at one time made up the chief part of 
nomad leligum. Cf. Wellh., Heu2. p. 215 sg. 

8 
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superhuman powers. That the gods are not ubiquitous 
but subject to limitations of time and space, and that they 
can act only where they or their messengers are present, 
is the universal idea of antiquity and needs no explanation. 
In no region of thought do men begin with transcendental 
ideas and conceive of existences raised above space and 
time. Thus whatever the nature of the gods, they were 
doubtless conceived from the first as having their proper 
homes or haunts, which they went forth from and returned 
to, and where they were to be found by the worshippers 
with whom they had fixed relations. We are not entitled 
to say A jmori that this home would necessarily be a spot 
on the surface of the earth, for, just as there are fowls of 
the heaven and fish of the sea as well as beasts of the 
field, there might be, and in fact were, celestial gods and 
gods of the waters under the earth as well as god? 
terrestrial In later times celestial gods predominate, as 
we see from the prevalence of sacrifice by fire, in which 
the homage of the worshipper is directed upwards in the 
pillar of savoury smoke that rises from the altar towards 
the seat of the godhead in the sky. But all sacrifices are 
not made by fire. The Gre^, especially in older times, 
buried the sacrifices devoted to gods of the underworld, 
and threw into the water gifts destined for the gods of 
seas and rivers. Both these forms of fireless ritual are 
found also among the Semites; and indeed among the 
Arabs sacrifices by fire were almost unknown, and the gift 
of the worshipper was conveyed to the deity simply by 
being laid on sacred ground, hung on a sacred tree, or, in 
the case of liquid offerings and sacrificial blood, poured over 
a sacred stone. In such cases we have the idea of locality 
connected with the godhead in the simplest form. There 
is a fixed place on the earth’s surface, marked by a 
sacred tree or a sacred stone, where the god is wont to 
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be found, and offerings deposited there have reached theii 
address. 

In later times the home or sanctuary of a god was a 
temple, or, as the Semites call it, a “ house ” or “ palace.” 
But as a rule the sanctuary is older than the house, and 
the god did not take up his residence in a place because a 
house had been provided for him, but, on the contrary, 
when men had learned to build houses for themselves, they 
also set up a house for their god in the place which was 
already known as his home. Of course, as population in- 
creased and temples were multiplied, means were found to 
evade this rule, and new sanctuaries were constituted in 
the places most convenient for the worshippers ; but even 
in such cases forms were observed which implied that a 
temple could not fitly be erected except in a place affected 
by the deity, and the greatest and holiest sanctuaries were 
those which, according to undisputed tradition, he had been 
known to frequent from time immemoiiaL 

That the gods haunted certain spots, which in conse- 
quence of this were holy places and fit places of worship, 
was to the ancients not a theory but a matter of fact, 
handed down by tradition from one generation to another, 
and accepted with unquestioning faith. Accordingly we 
find that new sanctuaries can be formed and new 6dtars 
or temples erected, only where the godhead has given un- 
mistakable evidence of his presence. All that is necessary 
to constitute a Semitic sanctuary is a precedent; it is 
assumed that where the god has once manifested himself 
and shown favour to his worshippers he will do so again, 
and when the precedent has been strengthened by frequent 
repetition the holiness of the place is fuUy established. 
Thus in the earlier parts of the Old Testament a theophany 
is always taken to be a good reason for sacrificing on the 
spot The deity has manifested himseU either visibly oi 
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by some mighty deed, and tiierefore an act of worship 
cannot be out of place. Saul builds an altar on the site 
of his victory over the Philistines,^ the patriarchs found 
sanctuaries on the spot where the deity has appeared 
to them,2 Gideon and Manoah present an offering where 
they have received a divine message.® Even in the Hebrew 
religion God is not equally near at all places and allj^ii^ s 
and when a man is brought face to face with Ijpgj. 
seizes the opportunity for an act of ritual homage, hul 
the ordinary practices of religion are not dependent or 
extraordinary manifestations of the divine presence ; thej 
proceed on the assumption that there are fixed places 
where the deity has appeared in the past and may be 
expected to appear again. When Jacob has his dream oJ 
a divine apparition at Bethel, he concludes not merely thal 
Jehovah is present there at the moment, but that the 
place is “ the house of God, the gate of heaven.” Anc 
accordingly Bethel continued to be regarded as a sanctuarj 
of the first class down to the captivity. In like manne] 
aU the places where the patriarchs were recorded to have 
worshipped or where God appeared to them, figure » 
traditional holy places in the later history, and at leasi 
one of them, that of Mamre, was a notable sanctuary 
down to Christian times. We are entitled to use these 
facts as illustrative of Semitic religion in general, and no 
of the distinctive features of the spiritual religion of the 
Old Testament ; for the worship of Bethel, Shechem, Beer 
sheba, and the other patriarchal holy places, was minglea 
with Oanaanite elements and is regarded as idolatrous by 
the prophets ; and the later ritual at Mamre, which was 
put down by the Christian emperors, was purely heathenish. 

^ 1 Sam. xiy. 85 

* Gen. xii. 7, xxii. 14, xxyiii. 18 sqq . ; of. Ex. xyii 16. 

* Jndg. yi. 20, xiii 19. 

* The eyidenoe ia coUected bj Beland, PdUesima, p. 711 sqq. 
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This law of precedent as forming a safe rule for ritual 
ustitutions is common to the Old Testament religion and 
X) the surrounding heathenism ; the difierence lies in the 
nterpretation put on it And even in this respect all 
parts of the Old Testament are not on the same level 
B 7 a prophet like Isaiah the residence of Jehovah in Zion 
8 almost wholly dematerialised. Isaiah has not risen to 
3 he full height of the Nfew Testament conception that God, 
vho is spirit and is to be worshipped spiritually, makes 
10 distinction of spot with regard to His worship, and is 
equally near to receive men’s prayers in every place; but 
ie falls short of this view, not out of regard for ritual 
tradition, but because, conceiving Jehovah as the king of 
Israel, the supreme director of its national polity, he 
aecessarily conceives His kingly activity as going forth from 
bhe capital of the nation* The ordinary conception of the 
Did Testament, in the historical books and in the Law, is 
not so subtle as this. Jehovah is not tied to one place 
more than another, but He is not to be found except in 
the places where “ He has set a memorial of His name,” 
and in these He " comes to His worshippers and blesses 
them” (Ex. xx. 24). Even this view rises above the 
current ideas of the older Hebrews in so far as it represents 
the establishment of fixed sanctuaries as an accommoda- 
tion to the necessities of man. It is obvious that iu the 
history of Jacob’s vision the idea is not that Jehovah came 
to Jacob, but that Jacob was unconsciously guided to the 
place where there already was a ladder set between earth 
and heaven, and where, therefore, the godhead was peculiarly 
accessibla Precisely similar to this is the old Hebrew 
conception of Sinai or Horeb, “ the Mount of God.” It is 
clear that in Ex. iii the ground about the burning bush 
does not become holy because God has appeared to Moses. 
On the contrary, the theophany takes place there because 
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it is holy ground, Jehovah’s habitual dwelling-place. In Ex. 
xix. 4, when Jehovah at Sinai says that He has brought 
the Israelites unto Himself, the meaning is that He has 
brought them to the Mount of God; and long after the 
establishment of the Hebrews in Canaan, poets and pro- 
phets describe Jehovah, when He comes to help His people, 
as marching from Sinai in thundercloud and storm.^ 

This pomt of view, which in the Old Testament appears 
only as an occasional survival of primitive thought, corre- 
sponds to the ordinary ideas of Semitic heathenism. The 
local relations of the gods are natural relations; men 
worship at a particular spot because it is the natural home 
or haunt of the god. Holy places in this sense are older 
than temples, and even older than the beginnings of settled 
life. The nomad shepherd or the savage hunter has no 
fixed home, and cannot think of his god as having one, but 
he has a district or beat to which his wanderings are 
usually confined, and within it again he has his favourite 
lairs or camping-places. And on this analogy he can 
imagine for himsel! tracts of sacred ground habitually 
frequented by the gods, and special points within these 
tracts which the deity particularly affects. By and by, 
under the influence of agriculture and settled life, the 
sacred tract becomes the estate of the god, and the special 
sacred points within it become his temples ; but originally 
the former is only a mountain or glade in the xmenclosed 
wHdemess, and the latter are merely spots in the desert 
defined by some natural landmark, a cave, a rock, a fountain 
or a tree. 

We have seen that, when a sanctuary was once con- 
stituted, the mere force of tradition and precedent, the 

^ Deut. xzxiii. 2 ; Jndg. y. 4 sqq , ; Hab. iii. 8. That the sanctity of Sinai 
is derived firom the law-giving there is not the primitive idea. This appears 
most clearly from the critical analysis of the Pentateuch, but is sufficiently 
evident from the facts cited above. 
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oontinuous custom of worshipping at it, were sufBcient 
to maintain its character. At the more developed 
sanctuaries the temple, the image of the god, the whole 
apparatus of ritual, the miraculous legends recounted by 
the priests, and the marvels that were actually displayed 
before the eyes of the worshippers, were to an uncritical 
age sufficient confirmation of the belief that the place 
was indeed a house of Grod, But in the most primitive 
sanctuaries there were no such artificial aids to faith, and 
it is not so easy to reahse the process by which the 
traditional belief that a spot in the wilderness was the 
sacred ground of a particular deity became firmly estab- 
lished. Ultimately, as we have seen, the proof that the 
deity frequents a particular place lies in the fetct that he 
manifests himself there, and the proof is cumulative in 
proportion to the frequency of the manifestations. The 
difficulty about this line of proof is not that which 
naturally suggests itself to our minds. We find it hard 
to think of a visible manifestation of the godhead as an 
actual occurrence, but aU primitive peoples believe in 
frequent theophanies, or at least in frequent occasions of 
personal contact between men and superhuman powers. 
When all nature is mysterious and full of unknown 
activities, any natural object or occurrence which appeals 
strongly to the imagination, or excites sentiments of awe 
and reverence, is readily taken for a manifestation of 
divine or demoniac life. But a supernatural being as such 
is not a god, he becomes a god only when he enters into 
stated relations with man, or rather with a community of 
men. In the bdief of the heathen Arabs, for example, 
nature is full of living beings of superhuman kind, the 
Jirm or demons.^ These jinn are not pure spirits but 

^ For details as to tlieyinn in ancient times, see Wellhausen, SeideTtthwn^ 
p. 148 sqq. The later form of the belief in such beings, much modified by 
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c 5 orporeal beings, more like beasts than men, for they are 
ordinarily represented as hairy, or have some other animal 
shape, as that of an ostrich or a snake. Their bodies are 
not phantasms, for if a jinnl is killed a solid carcase 
remains; but they have certain mysterious powers of 
appearing and disappearing, or even of changing their 
aspect and temporarily assuming human form, and when 
they are offended they can avenge themselves in a super- 
natural way, e.g. by sending disease or madness. Like the 
wild beasts, they have, for the most part, no friendly or 
stated relations with men, but are outside the pale of man^s 
society, and frequent savage and deserted places far from 
the wonted tread of men.^ It appears from several 
poetical passages of the Old Testament that the northern 
Semites believed in demons of a precisely similar kind, 
hairy beings nocturnal monsters which 

haunted waste and desolate places, in fellowship with 
jackals and ostriches and other animals that shun the 
abodes of man.® 

In Islam the gods of heathenism are degraded into 
jinn^ just as the gods of north Semitic heathenism are 
called ® in Lev. xvii 7, or as the gods of Greece 

and Home became devils to the early Christians. In aU 
these cases the adherents of a higher faith were not 
prepared to deny that the heathen gods really existed, and 

Islam, is lUiistrated by Lane in Note 21 of the Introduction to his version 
of the Arabiom Nights, In the old translation of the AraJnmt Nights they 
are called Genii. See also Van Tloten in Vienna Or, Jour, 1893, p. 169 
from Al-Jahiz. 

^ Certain kinds of them, however, frequent trees and even human 
habitations, and these were identified with the serpents which appear and 
disappear so mysteriously about walls and the roots of trees. See Noldeke, 
Ztschr.f. Volk&rpsych. 1860, p. 412 sqq, ; Wellh. ut sup p. 162 sg. For the 
snake as the form of the jinn of trees, see Basmnssen, Addit p 71, compared 

with Jauhari and the Zisan, s rad 

* Isa. ziii. 21, xcav. 14 ; of. Luke xl 24. 

* " Hairy demons,” E V. “ devils,” but in Isa. adii. 21 “ satyrs.” 
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did the things recorded of them ; the difference between 
gods and demons lies not in their nature and power — 
for the heathen themselves did not rate the power of 
their gods at omnipotence — but in their relations to m am 
The jinn would make very passable gods, for the cruder 
forms of heathenism, if they only had a circle of human 
dependants and worshippers; and conversely a god who 
loses his worshippers falls back into the ranks of the 
demons, as a being of vague and indeterminate powers 
who, having no fixed personal relations to men, is on 
the whole to be regarded as an enemy. The demons, 
like the gods, have their particular hahmts which are 
regarded as awful and dangerous places. But the liaunt 
of the jim differs from a sanctuary as the jim themselves 
differ from gods. The one is feared and avoided, the 
other is approached, not indeed without awe, but yet with 
hopeful confidence; for though there is no essential physical 
distinction between demons and gods, there is the funda- 
mental moral difference that the jim are strangers and 
so, by the law of the desert, enemies, while the god, to 
the worshippers who frequent his sanctuary, is a known 
and friendly power. In fact the earth may be said to be 
parcelled out between demons and wild beasts on the one 
hand, and gods and men on the other.^ To the former 
belong the untrodden wilderness with aU its unknown 
penis, the wastes and jungles that lie outside the familiar 
tracks and pasture grounds of the tribe, and which only 
the boldest men venture upon without terror ; to the 
latter belong the regions that man knows and habitually 
frequents, and within which he has established relations, 
not only with his human neighbours, but with the super- 

^ The close assodatioii between d^ons and wild beasts is well bron^^t 
out in a scholion to Ibn TTiaham (ii. 9, L 20, 2»), where wild boasts and 
serpents swarm round a ruin, and eTOTy one who seeks to carry anything 
away from it is stii(ken by theyinyu 
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natural beings that have their haunts side by side with 
him. And as man gradually encroaches on the wilderness 
and drives back the wild beasts before him, so the gods in 
like maimer drive out the demons, and spots that were 
once feared, as the habitation of mysterious and pre- 
sumably malignant powers, lose their terrors and either 
become common ground or are transformed into the seats 
of friendly deities. From this point of view the recogni- 
tion of certain spots as haunts of the gods is the religious 
expression of the gradual subjugation of nature by man. 
In conquermg the earth for himself primitive man has 
to contend not only with material difficulties but with 
superstitious terror of the unknown, paralysing his energies 
and forbidding him freely to put forth his strength to 
subdue nature to his use. Where the unknown demons 
reign he is afraid to set his foot and make the good things 
of nature his own. But where the god has his haunt he 
is on friendly soil, and has a protector near at hand ; the 
mysterious powers of nature are his allies instead of his 
enemies, “ he is in league with the stones of the field, and 
the wild beasts of the field are at peace with him.” ^ 

The triumph of the gods over the demons, like the 
triumph of man over wild beasts, must have been effected 
very gradually, and may be regarded as finally sealed and 
secured only in the agrioultuml stage, when the god of the 
community became also the supreme lord of the land and 
the author of all the good things therein. When this 
stage was reached the demons — or supernatural beings 
that have no stated relations to their human neighbours — 
were either driven out into waste and untrodden places, 
or were reduced to insignificance as merely subordinate 

^ Job y. 28. The allusion to the wild beasts is oharactenstio ; cf. Hos, 
ii. 20 (18) , 2 Kings xvii. 26 An Arabian parallel in Ibn Sa*d, No. 145 
with WeUhausen’s note, JSkizzen^ ly. 194. 
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beings of which private superstition might take account 
but with which public religion had nothing to do. 
Within the region frequented by a community of men 
the god of the community was supreme ; every pheno- 
menon that seemed supernatural was ordinarily referred to 
his initiative and regarded as a token of his personal 
presence, or of the presence of his messengers and agents ; 
and in consequence every place that had special super- 
natural associations was regarded, not as a haunt of 
unknown demons, but as a holy place of the known god. 
This is the point of view which prevailed among the 
ancient Hebrews, and undoubtedly prevailed also among 
their Canaanite neighbours. Up to a certain point the 
process involved in aU this is not difficult to foUow. That 
the powers that haunt a district in which men Kve and 
prosper must be friendly powers is an obvious conclusion. 
But it is not so easy to see how the vague idea of super- 
natural but friendly neighbours passes into the precise 
conception of a definite local god, or how the local power 
comes to be confidently identified with the tribal god of 
the communily. The tribal god, as we have seen, has very 
definite and permanent relations to his worshippers, of a 
kind quite different from the local rdations which we 
have just been speakmg of; he is not merely their 
friendly neighbour, but (at least in most cases) their 
IriTiRTUftTi and the parent of their race. How does it come 
about that the parent of a race of men is identified with 
the superhuman being that haunts a certain spot, and 
manifests himself there by visible apparitions, or other 
evidence of his presence satisfactory to the untutored 
mind? The importance of such an identification is 
enormous, for it makes a durable alliance between man 
and certain parts of nature which are not subject to his 
will and control, and so permanently raises his position in 
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the scale of the universe, setting him free, within a certain 
range, from the crushing sense of constant insecuritj and 
vague dread of the unknown powers that dose him m on 
every side. So great a step in the emancipation of man 
from bondage to his natural surroundings cannot have 
been easily made, and is not to be explained by any slight 
d, priori method. The problem is not one to be solved off- 
hand, but to be carefully kept in mind as we continue our 
studiea 

There is one thing, however, which it may be well to 
note at once. We have seen that through the local god, 
who on the one hand has fixed relations to a race of men, 
and on the other hand has fixed relations to a definite 
sphere of nature, the worshipper is brought into stated and 
permanent alliance with certain parts of his material 
environment which are not subject to his will and control 
But within somewhat narrow limits exactly the same thing 
is effected, in the very earliest stage of savage society, and 
in a way that does not involve any belief in an individual 
stock-god, through the institution of totemism. In the 
totem stage of society each kinship or stock of savages 
believes itself to be physically akin to some natural kind 
of animate or inanimate things, most generally to some 
kind of animal Every animal of this kind is looked upon 
as a brother, is treated with the same respect as a human 
clansman, and is believed to aid his human relations by a 
variety of friendly services.^ The importance of such a 
permanent alliance, based on the indissoluble bond of 
kinship, with a whole group of natural beings lying 
outside the sphere of humanity, is not to be measured by 
our knowledge of what animals can and cannot do. For 

^ See J. G. Erazer, Tot&msm (Edinburgh : A. & 0. Black, 1887), p. 20 
aqq , reprinted in his monumental work Totemism and Exogamy (lK}ndonj 
1910), i 1-87, with numerous additions, ir. 173-266 l 
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as their nature is imperfeotlj known, savage imagination 
clothes them with all sort of marvellous attributes ; it is 
seen that their powers differ from those of man, and it is 
supposed that they can do many things that are beyond 
his scope. In fact they are invested with gifts such 
as we should call supernatural, and of the very same 
kind which heathenism ascribes to the gods — for example 
with the power of giving omens and oracles, of healing 
diseases and the like. 

The origin of totemism is as much a problem as the 
origin of local gods. But it is highly improbable that 
the two problems are independent ; for in both eases the 
thing to be explained is the emancipation of a society of 
men from the dread of certain natural agencies, by the 
establishment of the conception of a physical alliance and 
afl&nity between the two parts. It is a strong thing to 
suppose that a conception so remarkable as this, which is 
found aU over the world, and which among savage races 
is invariably put in the totem form, had an altogether 
distinct and independent origin among those races which 
we know only in a state of society higher than savagery. 
The bdief in local nature-gods that are also dan-gods may 
not be direc&y evohed out of cm earlier totemism, but there 
can be no reasonable doubt that it is evoked out of ideas or 
usages which also find their expression in totemismy-and there- 
fore must go bach to the m/ost primitive stage of savage society. 
It is important to bear this in mind, if only that we may 
be constantly warned against explaining primitive religious 
institutions by conceptions that belong to a relatively 
advanced stage of human thought. But the comparison 
of totemism can do more than this negative service to our 
enquiry, for it calls our attention to certain habits of very 
early thought which throw light on several points in the 
conception of local sanctuaries. 
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In the S7Stem of totemism men have relations not with 
individual powers of nature, i.e. with gods, but with certain 
classes of natural agents. The idea is that nature, like 
mankind, is divided into groups or societies of things, 
analogous to the groups or kindreds of human society. As 
life analogous to human life is imagined to permeate all 
parts of the universe, the application of this idea may 
readily be extended to inanimate as well as to animate 
things. But the statistics of totemism show that the 
natural kinds with which the savage mind was most 
occupied were the various species of animals. It is with 
them especially that he has permanent relations of kinship 
or hostility, and round them are gathered in a peculiar 
degree his superstitious hopes and fears and observances. 
Keeping these facts before us, let us look back for a 
moment at the Arabian jiim. One difference between 
gods and jinn we have already noted; the gods have 
worshippers, and the /wm have not But there is another 
difference that now forces itself on our attention ; the gods 
have individuality, and the jinn have not In the Arabian 
NigUs we find jirm with individual names and distinctive 
personalities, but in the old legends the individual jimm 
who may happen to appear to a man has no more a 
distinct personality than a beast^ He is only one of a 
group of beings which to man are indistinguishable from 

^ This may be illnstrated by reference to a point of grammar 'trhich is of 
some interest and is not made dear in the ordinaiy books. The Arab says 
**the appeared,*’ not **a appeared,'* just as David says ‘'the lion 
came and the bear " (1 Sam. xviL 84 ; Amos iii. 12, v, 19). The definite 
article is used because in such oases definition cannot be carried beyond the 
indication of the spedes. The individuals are numerically dififerent, but 
qualitativdy indistingaishable. This use of the article is sharply to be 
distinguidied from such a case as in 1 Sam. iz. 9, where the artide is 
generic, and a general practice of men is spoken of ; and also from cases like 
(Oen. xiv. 18), I’Nn, etc., where the noun is really a 

verbal adjective implying an action, and the person is defined by the action 
asonbed to him. 
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one another, and which are regarded as making up a 
nation or clan of superhuman beings,^ inhabiting a par- 
ticular locality, and united together by bonds of kinship 
and by the practice of the blood-feud, so that the whole 
clan acts together in defending its haunts from intrusion 
or in avenging on men any injury done to one of its 
members.® This conception of the communities of the jmn 
is precisely identical with the savage conception of the 
animal creation. Each kind of animal is regarded as an 
organised kindred, held together by ties of blood and the 
practice of blood revenge, and so presenting a united front 
when it is assailed by men in the person of any of its 
members. Alike in the Arabian superstitions about the 
jvm and in savage superstitions about animals it is this 
solidarity between all the members of one species, rather 
than the strength of the individual jiml or animal, that 
makes it an object of superstitious terror. 

These points of similarity between the families of the 
jinn in Arabia and the families of animals among savages 
are sufficiently striking, but they do not nearly exhaust the 
case. We have already seen that the jinn usually appear 
to men in animal form, though they can also take the 
shape of men. This last feature, however, cannot be 
regarded as constituting a fundamental distinction between 

1 A curious local story about two clans of jwn, the B. MaHk and the 
R. Shai^ban may be read in Yacilt, lii 476 sqq. It is a genuine Bedouin 
tale, but like most later stories of the kind is not strictly mythical, but a &ee 
invontion on the lines of current superstition. The oldest case of a clan of 
tlie jvm which is defined by a patronymic and not merely by a local name is 
perhaps that of the B. Ocaish, Nabigha, xnx. 10 ; of. Ibn HjsIl p. 282. 
But Tha'lab makes the B. Ooaish a human race, and the words of Nabigha 
are quite consistent with this view. Jmn with personal names appear in 
seve^ traditions of the prophet, but only, so far as I can see, in snob as 
are manifestly “ weak,” i.c. spurious. 

‘ For the blood-feud of theytTm the classical example is that m Azraci, 
p. 261 (see below). But see also Damiri, a.®, oircam (vol L p. 23), where we 
learn that the slayer of a serpent-demon was likely to die or go mad, and 
this was beM to he the revenge of the Idn of the slain. Of. Wellh. 14:9. 
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them and ordinary animals in the mind of the Arabs, 
who believed that there were whole tribes of men who 
had the power of assnming animal form. On the whole 
it appears that the supernatural powers of the jmn do not 
differ from those which savages, in the totem stage, ascribe 
to wild beasts. They appear and disappear mysteriously, 
and are connected with supernatural voices and warnings, 
with une2q>lained sickness or death, just as totem animals 
are ; they occasionally enter into friendly relations or even 
into marriages with men, but animals do the same in the 
legends of savages ; finally, a madman is possessed by the 
finn (majnan), but there are a hundred examples of the 
soul of a beast being held to pass into a man.^ The 
accounts of the jinn which we possess have come to us 
from an age when the Arabs were no longer pure savages, 
and had ceased to ascribe demoniac attributes to most 
animals ; and our narrators, when they repeat tales about 
animals endowed with speech or supernatural gifts, assume 
as a matter of course that they are not ordinary animals 
but a special class of beings. But the stories themselves 
are just such as savages tell about real animals; the blood- 
feud between the Banu Sahm and the jinn of Dhu Tawa is 
simply a war between men and all creeping things, which, 
as in the Old Testament, have a common name ^ and are 
regarded as a single species or kindred; and the "wHd 
beast of the wild beasts of the jiTm” which Taabbate 
Sharran slew in a night encounter and carried home under 
his arm, was as concrete an animal as one can well 
imagine.^ The proper form of the jvm seems to be 

^ The widespread belief in this form of possession ought to be cited by 
oommentators on Dan. iv. 10. 

* ji?anas^s=Heb. plJ^, For the story see AzracS, p, 261 sggr.j 

Wellh. p. 164. 

^ Agh, xviiL 210 sqq. Taabbata Sharran is an historical person, and the 
incident also is probably a fact. From the yerscs in which he describes hia 
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always that of some kind of lower animal, or a monstrous 
composition of animal forms, as appears even in later 
times in the description of the four hundred and twenty 
species that were marshalled before Solomon.^ But the 
tendency to give human shape to creatures that can reason 
and speak is irresistible as soon as men pass beyond pure 
savagery, and just as animal gods pass over into anthropo- 
morphic gods, figured as riding on animals or otherwise 
associated with them, the jmn begin to be conceived as 
manlike in form, and the supernatural animals of the 
original conception appear as the beasts on which they 
ride.® Ultimately the only animals directly and constantly 
identified with the jiim were snakes and other noxious 
creeping things. The authority of certain utterances of 
the prophet had a share in this limitation, but it is 

foe it would seem that the supposed ghOZ was one of the feline carnivora. In 
Damiri, iL 212, last line, a gJvOZ appears in the form of a thieving oat. 

^ Cazwini, i. 372 sq, Even when they appear in the guise of men they 
have some animal attribute, e,g, a dog’s hairy paw in place of a hand, 
Daniiii, ii. 213, 1. 22. 

- The stones in which the apparition takes this shape are obviously late. 
When a demon appeals riding on a wolf or an ostrich to give his opinion on 
the merits of the Arabian poets {Agh, viii. 78, ix. 163, cited by Wellh. p. 
152), we have to do with literary fiction rather than genuine belief ; and 
similarly the story of a gliHl who rides on an ostiich in Cazwini, i. 373 sg'., 
lb ouly an edifying Moslem tale. These stories stand in marked contrast 
with the genuine old story in Maidaxfi, i. 181, where the demon actually is 
an ostiich. The transition to the anthropomorphic view is seen m the story 
of Taabbata Sharran, where the monster ghiU is called one of the wild beasts 
of the yimf as if he were only their animal emissary. The riding beasts of 
the jinn are of many species ; they include the jackal, the gaz^e, the 
porcupine, and it is mentioned as an exceptional thing that the hare is not 
one of them a v . ; Basmussen, AMU, p. 71, L 14), for which reason 

amulets are made fiom parts of its body (cfi ADMG, xxxix. 329). Prof. De 
Goeje supplies me with an interesting quotation from Zamakhshari, Faic^ i. 
71 : Ignorant people think that wild beasts are the cattle of th^jinn, and 
that a man who meets a wild beast is affected by them with mental disoider.” 
The paralysing effect of terror is assigned to supernatural agency. Cf. Anst. 
Mvr, Ausc. 145: '*In Arabia there is said to be a kind of hysena, which 
when it sees a beast first (t.a. before being seen, Plato, i p. 336 D ; 
Theocr. xiv. 22 ; Yirgil, Ed. 9. 54) or treads on a man's shadow, renders it 
or him incapable oi voice and movement.* 

9 
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natural enough that these creatures, of which men every- 
where have a peculiar horror and which continue to haimt 
and molest men's habitations after wild beasts have been 
driven out into the desert, should be the last to be stripped 
of their supernatural character.^ 

It appears then that even in modem accounts jinn 
and various kinds of animals are closely associated, while 
in the older legends they are practically identified, and 
also that nothing is told of the jmn which savages do not 
tell of animals. Under these circumstances it requires a 
very exaggerated scepticism to doubt that the jim/n, with all 
their mysterious powers, are mainly nothing else than more 
or less modernised representatives of animal kinds, clothed 
with the supernatural attributes inseparable from the 
savage conception of animate natura A species of Jim, 
allied by kinship with a tribe of men would be indistin- 
guishable from a totem kind, and instead of calling the 
jim gods without worshippers, we may, with greater pre- 
cision, speak of them as potential totems without human 
kinsfolk. This view of the nature of the ywm helps us to 
understand the principle on which particular spots were 
viewed as their haunts. In the vast solitudes of the 
Arabian desert every strange sound is readily taken to be 
the murmuring of the ji/nn, and every strange sight to be 
a demoniac apparition.^ But when certain spots were fiked 
on as being pre-eminently haunted places, we must neces- 
sarily suppose that the sights and sounds that were deemec 
supernatural really were more frequent there than else 
where. Mere fancy might keep the supernatural reputatioi 
of a place ahve, but in its origin even the uncontrolle< 

^ The snake is an object of superstition in aU countries. For superstitior 
oonnected mth ** creeping things ” in general among the northern Semitei 
see Ezek. viii. 10. An oath by all the creeping things (hunash) between tl 
two Harras appears m Ibn Hjah. 10, 1 14, Tab. l 911. 20, m a spunoi 
imitation of the style of the heathen soothsayers. 
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imagination of the savage must have some point of contact 
with reality, Now the nocturnal sights and sounds that 
affray the wayfarer in haunted regions, and the stories of 
huntsmen who go up into a mountain of evil name and 
are carried off by the point distinctly to haunted spots 
bemg the places where evil beasts waUr by night. More- 
over, while the jim frequent waste and desert places in 
general, their special haunts are just those where wild 
beasts gather most thiddy^ — not the arid and lifeless 
desert, but the mountadn glades and passes, the neigh- 
bourhood of trees and groves, especially the dense 
untrodden thickets that occupy moist places in the 
bottoms of the valleys.^ 

These, it is true, are the places where the spontaneous 
life of nature is most aotivdy exhibited in all its phases, 
and where therefore it may seem self-evident that man will 
be most apt to recognise the presence of divine or at least 
of superhuman powers. But so general an explanation as 
this is no explanation at all Primitive religion was not 
a philosophical pantheism, and the primitive deities were 
not vague expressions for the principle of life in nature. 
What we have to explain is that the places where the life 
of nature is most intense — or rather some of these places — 
appeared to the primitive Semite to be the habitations, not 

1 All this, and especially the association of the jinn with natural thickets, 
is wen brought out by Wellhausen,Ne«Z.i,p. 13B ; • p.l60 sqq. ; though he offers 
no explanation of the reason why “ the direct impression of divine life 
present in nature ” is associated with so bizarre a conception. In Southern 
Arabia natural jungles are still avoided as the haunts of wild beasts ; no 
Arab, according to Wrede, willin^y spends a night in the Wady Ma'Ssha, 
because its jungles are the haunts of many species of dangerous carnivora 
(Wrede’s Seise in Hadhramcmt, ed. Maltzan, p 131). The lions of Al-Shara 
and of the jungles of the Jordan valley (Xeoh xi. 3) may be compared, and 
it is to be remembered that in savage life, when man’s struggle with wUd 
beasts is one of life and death, the awe associated with such places is magni* 
fled tenfold. Even in the old Mohammedan literature no sharp Ime is 
drawn between danger from wild beasts and danger from jinn ; see the 
Bcholion cited p. 121, note. 
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of abstract divine powers, but of very concrete and tangible 
beings, with the singular attributes whidi we have found 
the jiim to possess, and that this belief did not rest on 
mere general impressions, but was supported by reference 
to actual demoniac apparitions. The usual vague talk 
about an instinctive sense of the presence of the deity in 
the manifestations of natural life does not carry us a whit 
nearer the comprehension of these beliefs, but it is helpful 
to note that spots of natural fertility, untouched by man's 
hand and seldom trodden by his foot, are the favoured 
haunts of wild beasts, that all savages clothe wild beasts 
and other animals with the very same supernatural 
qualities which the Arabs ascribe to the jvm, and that the 
Arabs speak of Baccu as a place famous for its demons in 
exactly the same matter-of-fact way in which they speak 
of Al-Shara and its famous lions. 

While the most marked attributes of the ymm are 
plainly derived from animals, it is to be remembered that 
the savage imagination, which ascribes supernatural powers 
to all parts of animate nature, extends the sphere of 
animaite life in a very liberal fashion. Totems are not 
seldom taken from trees, which appear to do everything 
for their adherents tiiat a totem animal could do. And 
indeed that trees are animate, and have perceptions, 
passions and a reasonable soul, was argued even by the 
early G-reek philosophers on such evidence as their move- 
ments in the wind and the elasticity of their branches.^ 
Thus while the supernatural associations of groves and 
thickets may appear to be sufficiently explained by the fact 
that these are the favourite lairs of wild beasts, it appears 
probable that the association of certain kinds of jimn. with 
trees must in many oases be regarded as primary, the trees 
themsdves being conceived as animated demoniac beings. 

* Aristotle LtpUmtU, i. p, 815 ; Flntaicli, Plac. FMloa. r. 28 . 
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In Ha^amaut it is still dangerous to touch the sensitive 
Mimosa, because the spirit that resides in the plant will 
avenge the injury.^ The same idea appears in the story 
of ]^b b. Omayya and Mirdas b. Abl 'Amir, historical 
persons who lived a generation before Mohammed. When 
these two men set fire to an untrodden and tangled 
thicket, with the design to bring it under cultivation, the 
demons of the place flew away with doleful cries in the 
shape of white serpents, and the intruders died soon after- 
wards. The jimm, it was believed slew them " because they 
had set fire to their dwelling-place.” ^ Here the spirits of 
the trees take serpent form when they leave their natural 
seats, and similarly in Moslem superstition the jinn of the 
^osJvr and the liamatn are serpents which frequent trees of 
these species. But primarily supernatural life and power 
reside in the trees themselves, which are conceived as 
animate and even as rational Moslim b. *Ocba heard in a 
dream the voice of the gharcad tree designing him to the 
command of the army of Ya^d against Medina.^ Or 
again the value of the gum of the acacia {samoroi) as an 
amulet is connected wth the idea that it is a dot of 
menstruous blood ^ ^ woman.* 

And similarly the old Hebrew &bles of trees that speak 
and act like human beings ^ have their original source in 
the savage personification of vegetable species. 

^ Wicde’s JUise, ed. Maltzan, p. 131. 

* Agh. YL 92, XX. 13S sq. * Agh. i 14; Wellh. 205. 

^ Basmussen, Add. p. 71; ZamaklLshazi, Aa&s, «.v. New-bom 

ohildreoa’s heads were rubbed with the gum to keep away the jinn^ just as 
they used to be daubed with the blood of the sacrifice called *aclca (see my 
Kinship, p. 179 sq.). The blood of menstruation has supernatural quah- 
ties among all rac^, and the value of the hare's foot as an amulet was 
connected with the belief that this animal menstruates (Basmu ut sup.). 
The same thing was affirmed of the hyaena, which has many magioal 
qualities and peculiar affinities to man (Kinship, p. 231 sq,). 

* Judg. ix. 8 sqq. ; 2 Kings xiv. 9. 
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In brief it is not unjust to say that, wherever the 
spontaneous life of nature was manifested in an emphatic 
way, the ancient Semite saw something supernaturaL But 
this is only half the truth; the other half is that the 
supernatural was conceived in genuinely savage fashion, 
and identified with the quasi-human life ascribed to the 
various species of animals or plants or even of inorganic 
things. 

Por indeed certain phenomena of inoi^nic nature 
directly suggest to the primitive mind the idea of living 
force, and the presence of a living agent. Thus, to take a 
trivial example, the mediaeval Arabs associate a definite 
class of demons with sand-whirlwinds and apply the name 
mwoM indifferently to these phenomena and to the jvm 
that accompany or cause theuL^ More important is the 
widespread belief that the stars move because they are 
alive, which underlies the planet and constellation worship 
of the Semites as of other ancient nations. Volcanic 
phenomena, in like manner, are taken for manifestations 
of supernatural life, as we see in the Greek myths of 
Typhoeus and in the Moslem legend of the crater of 
Barahut in Ha^amaut, whose rumblings are held to be 
the groans of lost souls ; * probably also in the l^end of 
the “ fire of Yemen ” in the vaUey of Darawan which in 
heathen times is said to have served as an ordeal, devour- 
ing the guilty and sparing the innocent;^ and again, 

^ See the lezz. and also Jahiz as cited by Vloten, Vien, Or, J. vu, 180. 
In several Arabian legends the eooentrio xnoyements of dust-whirlwinds are 
taken to be the visible signs of a battle between two clans of Jinn (Ibn Hish. 
ii 42, Yaout, iii 478; of. Ibn Hish. 131 sg). Of Qoldz AbA. i. 205, ii cviii. 

® See Yacut, i. 598 ; De Qoeje, Hadjrcmavi, p 20 (Rev. Col Intern 
1886). Does this belief rest on an early myth oonneoted with the name of 
jBndramaut itself ? See Olshausen in Bhein Mua, Ser. 3, voL vui. p. 332 ; 
SUzungsb i JBerliner Ak. 1879, p. 751 sqq 

® Ibn Hisham, p 17, with the scholia ; Bekri, p 621 ; Yaout, iii 470. 
Yaout describes the valley as accursed ; no plant grew there, no man could 
traverse it, and no bird fly across it. 
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mephitic vapours rising from fissures in the earth are 
taken to be potent spiritual influences.^ But remote 
phenomena like the movements of the stars, and exceptional 
phenomena like volcanoes, influence the savage imagmation 
less than mxmdane and everyday things, which are not less 
mysterious to him and touch his common life more closely. 
It seems to be a mistake to suppose that distant and ex- 
ceptional things are those from which primitive man forms 
his general views of the supernatural ; on the contrary he 
interprets the remote by the near, and thinks of heavenly 
bodies, for example, as men or animals, hke the animate 
denizens of earth.® Of aU inanimate things that which 
has the best marked supernatural associations among the 
Semites is flowing (or, as the Hebrews say, " living ”) water. 
In one of the oldest fragments of Hebrew poetry® the 
fountain is addressed as a living being ; and sacred wells 
are among the oldest and most ineradicable objects of 
reverence among all the Semites, and are credited with 
oracular powers and a sort of volition by which they 
receive or reject offerings. Of course these superstitions 
often take the form of a belief that the sacred spring is the 
dwelling-place of beings which from time to time emerge 
from it in human or animal form, but the fundamental 

^ It may be conjectured that the indignatLon of the jin/i at the violation 
of their haunts, as it appears in the stoiy of Harb and Mil das, would not 
have been so firmly believed in but for the feet that places such as the jinn 
were thought to frequent are also the haunts of ague, which is particularly 
active when land is cultivated for the first time. According to a Moham- 
medan tradition, the Prophet assigned the uplands (ja^) to the believing 
jinn, and the deep lowland (ghaur) to the unbelieving. The latter are in 
Arabia the homes of fever and plague (Damirl, i. 231). 

^ See Lang, Ma/th, Jiitual and JRsligzon, chap. v. Among the Semites 
the worship of sun, moon and stars does not appear to have had any 
great vogue in the earliest times. Among the Hebrews there is little 
trace of it before Assyrian influence became potent, and in Arabia it is 
by no means so prominent as is sometimes supposed ; cf. Wellhansen, p. 
209 sgg. 

® Num. xxi. 17, 18 : “ Spring up, 0 well I sing ye to it 1 ** See p. 183, n. 2. 
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idea is that the water itself is the living organism of a 
demoniac life, not a mere dead organ.^ 

If now we turn from the haunts of the demons to 
sanctuaries proper, the seats of known and friendly powers 
with whom men maintain stated relations, we find that in 
their physical character the homes of the gods are precisely 
similar to those of the jvrm — mountains and thickets, 
fertile spots beside a spring or stream, or sometimes 
points defined by the presence of a single notable tree. 
As man encroaches on the wildemess, and brings these 
spots within the range of his daily life and walk, they 
lose their terror but not their supernatural associations, 
and the friendly deity takes the place of the dreaded 
demons. The conclusion to be drawn from this is obvious. 
The physical characters that were held to mark out a 
holy place are not to be explained by conjectures based 
on the more developed type of heathenism, but must be 
regarded as taken over from the primitive beliefs of savage 
man. The nature of the god did not determine the place 
of his sanctuary, but conversely the features of the 
sanctuary had an important share iu determining the 
development of ideas as to the functions of the god. 
How this was possible we have seen in the conception 
of the local Baalim. The spontaneous luxuriance of 
marshy lands already possessed supernatural associations 
when there was no thought of bringing it under the 
service of man by cultivation, and when the rich valley 
bottoms were avoided with superstitious terror as the 
haunts of formidable natural enemies. How this terror 
was first broken through, and the transformation of 
certain groups of hostile demons into friendly and kindred 
powers was first ejBfected, we cannot tell ; we can only say 

1 For the details as to sacred waters among the Semites, see below in 
Leot, V. 
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that the same transformation is already effected, by means 
of totemism, in the most primitive societies of savages, and 
that there is no record of a stage in human society in 
which each community of men did not claim kindred 
and alliance with some group or species of the living 
powers of nature. But if we take tHs decisive step for 
granted, the subsequent development of the relation of the 
gods to the land follows by a kind of moral necessity, 
and the transformation of the vague friendly powers that 
haunt the seats of spontaneous natural life into the 
beneficent agricultural Baalim, the lords of the land 
and its waters, the givers of life and fertility to all 
that dwell on it, goes naturally hand in hand with the 
development of agriculture and the laws of agricultural 
society. 

I have tried to put this argument in such a way as 
may not commit us prematurely to the hypothesis that the 
friendly powers of the Semites were originally totems, ie, 
that the relations of certain kindred communities of men 
with certain groups of natural powers were established 
before these natural powers had ceased to be directly 
identified with species of plants and animals. But if my 
analysis of the nature of the jinn is correct, the conclusion 
that the Semites did pass through the totem stage can be 
avoided only by supposing them to be an exception to the 
universal rule, that even the most primitive savages have 
not only enemies but permanent allies (which at so early a 
stage in society necessarily means kinsfolk) among the 
non-human or superhuman animate kinds by which the 
universe is peopled. And this supposition is so extrava- 
gant that no one is likely to adopt it. On the other hand, 
it may be argued with more plausibility that totemism, if 
it ever did exist, disappeared when the Semites emerged 
from savagery, and that the religion of the race, in its 
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higher stages, may have rested on altogether independent 
bases. Whether this hypothesis is or is not admissible 
must be determined by an actual exammation of the 
higher heathenism. If its rites usages and beliefs really 
are independent of savage ideas, and of the purely savage 
conception of nature of which totemism is only one aspect, 
the hypothesis is legitimate ; but it is not legitimate if the 
higher heathenism itself is permeated m all its parts by 
savage ideas, and if its ritual and institutions are through- 
out in the closest contact with savage ritual and institu- 
tions of totem type That the latter is the true state of 
the case will I believe become overwhelmingly clear as we 
proceed with our survey of the phenomena of Semitic 
religion; and a very substantial step towards the proof that 
it is so has already been taken, when we have found that 
the sanctuaries of the Semitic world are identical in physical 
character with the haunts of the jmn, so that as regards 
their local associations the gods must be viewed as simply 
replacing the plant and animal demons.^ If this is so we 
can hardly avoid the conclusion that some of the Semitic 
gods are of totem origin, and we may expect to find the 
most distinct traces of this origin at the oldest sanctuaries. 
Bia m ate tM to suppose that every heal ddty vnU ham 
totem associations, for new gods as well as new sametmries 
might dovMess spring vp at a later stage of human 
progress than tiwet of which totemmn is characterisUo. 
Even holy places that had an old connection with the 
demons may, in many instances, have come to be looked 
upon as the abode of friendly powers and fit seats of 
worship, after the demons had ceased to be directly 
identified with species of plants and animals, and had 

^ The complete development of this argument as it hears on the nature of 
the gods most be reserved for a later course of lectures ; but a provisional 
discussion of some points on which a difficulty may arise will be found 
below : see AddUional Note A, Oode^ Demons^ tmd FUmts or Animals, 
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acquired quasi-human forms like the nymph and satyrs of 
the Greeks. It is one thing to say that the phenomena of 
Semitic rd/igion ca/rry us bach to totemism, and another 
thing to say that they are all to be explained from 
totemism. 


LEOTUBE IV 


HOLY PUlCES in THEIB RELATION TO MAN 

I HAVE spoken hitherto of the physical characters of the 
sanctuary, as the haunt of divine beings that prove, in the 
last resort, to be themselves parts of the mundane universe, 
and so have natural connections with sacred localities ; let 
us now proceed to look at the places of the gods in another 
aspect, to wit in their relation to men, and the conduct 
which men are called upon to observe at and towards them. 
The fundamental principle by which this is regulated is 
that the sanctuary is holy, and must not be treated as a 
common plaoa The distinction between what is IMy and 
what is common is one of the most important things in 
ancient religion, but also one which it is very difficult co 
grasp precisely, because its interpretation varied from age 
to age with the general progress of religious thought. To 
us holiness is an ethical idea. God, the perfect being, is 
the type of holiness ; men are holy in proportion as their 
lives and character are godlike ; places and things can be 
called holy only by a figure, on account of their associa- 
tions with spiritual things. This conception of holiness 
goes back to the Hebrew prophets, especially to Isaiah ; 
but it is not the ordinary conception of antique religion, 
nor does it correspond to the original sense of the Semitic 
words that we translate by “ holy.” While it is not easy 
to fix the exact idea of holiness in ancient Semitic religion, 
it is quite certain that it has nothing to do with morality 
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and purity of life. Holy persons were such, not in virtue 
of their character but in virtue of their race, function, or 
mere material consecration ; and at the Canaanite shrines 
the name of “ holy ” (masc. fern. cSdeshoth) was 

specially appropriated to a class of degraded wretches, 
devoted to the most shameful practices of a corrupt 
religion, whose life, apart from its connection with the 
sanctuary, would have been disgraceful even from the 
standpoint of heathenismu But holiness in antique 
religion is not mainly an attribute of persons. The gods 
are holy,^ and their ministers of whatever kind or grade 
are holy also, but holy seasons holy places and holy 
things, that is, seasons places and things that stand in a 
special relation to the godhead and are withdrawn by 
divine sanction from some or aU ordinary uses, are equally 
to be considered in determining what holiness means. 
Indeed the holiness of the gods is an expression to which 
it is hardly possible to attach a definite sense apart from 
the holiness of their physical surroundings; it shows 
itself in the sanctity attached to the persons places 
things and times through which the gods and men come 
in contact with one another. The holiness of the sanctuary, 
which is the matter immediatdy before us, seems also to 
be on the whole the particular form of sanctity which 
lends itself most readily to independent investigation. 
Holy persons things and times, as they are conceived in 
antiquity, all presuppose the existence of holy places at 
which the persons minister, the things are preserved, and 
the times are celebrated. Hay the holiness of the god- 
head itself is manifest to men, not equally at all places, 
but specially at those places where the gods are immediately 
present and from which their activity proceeds. In fact 

1 The Phcenioians speak of the “holy gods” (jOSnpn CIS. No. 

8, L 9, 22), as the Hebrews predicate holiness of Jdiovih. 
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the idea of holiness comes into prominence wherever the 
gods come into touch with men ; it is not so much a thing 
that characterises the gods and divine things in them- 
selves, as the most general notion that governs their 
relations with humanity ; and, as these relations are con- 
centrated at particular points of the earth’s surface, it is 
at these points that we must expect to find the clearest 
indications of what holiness means. 

At first sight the holiness of the sanctuary may seem 
to be only the expression of the idea that the sanctuary 
belongs to the god, that the temple and its precincts are 
his homestead and domam, reserved for his use and that 
of bis ministers, as a man’s house and estate are reserved 
for himself and his household. In Arabia, for example, 
where there were great tracts of sacred land, it was for- 
bidden to cut fodder, fell trees, or hunt game ; ^ all the 

^ WeUL, Eeidenthvmt p. 106^ and lefs. there given to the oidinances laid 
do-wn by Mohammed for Idie Jffaircm of Mecca and the of at 7&if- 
In both oases the ordinance was a confirmation of old osage, and similar rules 
were laid down by Mohammed for his new Harem at MecUna (Beladhori, p. 

7 9 ^,), At Mecca the law agaixist killing or chasing animals did not apply to 
certain noxious creatures. The usually received tradition (Bokhari, ii. 196, of 
the Bfilao vocalised ed.) names the raven and the kite, the rat, the sooipion and 
the “biting dog,” which is taken to cover the lion, panther, and wolf, and 
other carnivora that attack man (Mowatta, ii. 198). The serpent also was 
killed without scruple at MinS, which is within the Haram (Bokh. ii. 196, 

1. 1 aqq.). That the protection of the god is not extended to manslaying 
animala and to the birds of prey that molest the sacred doves is intelligible. 
The permission to kill vermin is to be compared with the story of the war 
between the Jmn and the B. Sahm {sfwprcbt p. 128). From the law against 
cutting plants the •McNbr {AndropCgm schmhcmtJim, or lemon-grass) was 
excepted by Mohammed with some hesitation, on the demand of Al- Abbas, 
who pointed out that it was the custom to allow it to be out for certain 
purposes. Here unfortunately onr texts are obscure and vary greatly, but 
the variations all depend on the reading of two words of whicfii one is either 
“smiths” or “graves” and the other “purification ” or “roofs” of houses. 
In the Arabic the variations turn on small graphical points often left out 
by scribes. I take it that originally the two uses were either both prac- 
tical, “for the smiths and the (thatching of) house-roofs,” or both cere- 
monial, * ^ for entombment and the purification of houses. ” As the lemon-grass 
was valued in antiquity for its perfume, and the fragrant l^tmruU was also 
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natural products of the holy soil were exempt from human 
appropriation. But it would be rash to conclude that 
what cannot be the private property of men is therefore 
the private property of the gods, reserved for the exclusive 
use of them or their ministers. The positive exercise of 
legal rights of property on the part of the gods is only 
possible where they have human representatives to act 
for them, and no doubt in later times the priests at the 
greater Semitic sanctuaries did treat the holy reservations 
as their own domain. But in early times there was no 
privileged class of sacred persons to assert on their own 
behalf the doctrine of divine proprietorship, and in these 
times accordingly the prohibition of private encroachment 
was consistent with the existence of public or communal 
rights in holy places and things. In nomadic Arabia 
sanctuaries are older than any doctrine of property that 
could possibly be applied to a tract like the Juiram at 
Mecca or the hiTna of Tait. To constitute private pro- 
perty, according to the ancient doctrine still preserved in 
Moslem law, a man must build on the soil or cultivate 
it ; there is no property in natural pastures. Every tribe 
indeed has its own range of plains and valleys, and its 
own watering-places, by which it habitu^y encamps at 
certain seasons and from which it repels aliens by the 
strong hand. But this does not constitute property, for 
the boundaries of the tribal land are merely maintained 
by force against enemies, and not only every tribesman 
but every covenanted ally has equal and unrestricted right 
to pitdi his tent and drive his cattle where he will This 
is still the rule among nomadic tribes, but where there are 

used in old Arabia to lay the dead in, and is still used to fomigate houses, 
the second reading is the better. The lemon-grass might be out for pur- 
poses of a religious or quasi-religious character. Mohammed probably 
hesitated because these uses were connected with heathen superstition. Cf, 
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fixed villages the inhabitants claim an exclusive right to a 
certain circuit of pasture round the township. Claims of 
this description are older than Islam, and are guaranteed 
by Mohammed in several of his treaties with new converts, 
in varying terms, which evidently follow the variations of 
customary law in different parts of the peninsula. In 
such cases we nuiy legitimately speak of (rnmuruil pro- 
perty in pasture-lands, but private property in such has 
never been known to Arabian law.^ 

From this statement it is obvious that the Arabs 
might indeed conceive the temple to be the personal pro- 
perty of the god, but could not bring the rules affecting 
sacred pastures under the same category. On the analogies 
that have just come before us we can readily understand 
that the haunts of unfriendly demons would be shunned 
for fear of their enmity, but the friendly god could have 
no exclusive right to hold waste lands against his wor- 
shippers. At Mecca the Ooraish bmlt houses or dug wells 
and enjoyed the full right of properly in the work of 
their hands, and the open Haram was free to every man's 
cattle like an ordinary tribal or communal pasture-ground. 
These rules are so obviously in accordance vtith the whole 
spirit of ancient Arabian institutions that they can hardly 
have been peculiar to Mecca. About other sacred tracts, 
which lost their religious prerogative through the spread 
of Islam, our information is too scanty to permit a positive 
statement, yet it seems probable that at most sanctuaries 
embracing a stretch of pasture-ground, the right of grazing 
was free to the community of the god, but not to outsiders. 
It appears to me that this formula covers all the known 
facts if we make a reasonable allowance for local variations 

^ See Ibn Sa'd, Kos. 21, 28, 121, with Wellhaiisen’s refs, to Boiighty, ii 
245, and especially Ibn Hisham, p. 955. In two cases the reserved pasture 
is called a and this is the term still used. Of. on the law of pasture, Abu 
Yusuf, KU, cd-KhardS (Bulao, A.H. 1302), p. 58 eg. See Wellh. 108, n. 3. 
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in the definition of outsiders. Where the sacred tract was 
attached to the sanctuary of a town, it might be an open ques- 
tion whether the privileged religious community was limited 
to the townsmen or included a wider circle of the surrounding 
Bedouins who were accustomed to pay occasional homage at 
the shrine. On the other h€uid, a sanctuary that lay between 
the waters of several tribes and was equally visited by all 
would afford a common pasture-ground where enemies could 
meet and feed their flocks in security under the peace of 
the god. And finally, there seem to have been some 
Arabian sanctuaries that were neither attached to a town 
nor intertribal, but practically were in the hands of a single 
family of hereditary priests. At such sanctuaries all wor- 
shippers were in some sense outsiders, and the priests might 
claim the kwid as a qzuzsi-pnrate domain for themselves 
and the god. All these cases seem to find more or less 
dear exemplification in the fragmentary details that have 
come down to us. At the Mma of Wajj, attached to the 
sanctuary of al-Lat at Taif, the rules are practically identical 
with those at Mecca ; and when we observe that Mohammed 
confirmed these rules, in the interest of the inhabitants,^ 
at the same time that he destroyed al-Lat and did away 
with the ancient sanctity of the spot, it is natural to infer 
that in other cases also the which he allowed to subsist 
as a communal pasture-ground round a village or town 
was originally a sacred tract, protected from encroachment 
by the fear of the god rather tiian by any civil authority. 
It is indeed plain that with such a property-law as has 
been described, and in the absence of any mtertribal 
authority, religion was the only power, other than the high 

^ According to Bekii, p. S88, the treaty of Mohammed with the Thad^ 
or people of Taif, contained the c^nse waihadUfun a^acou 'n-nSai Iwac^in^ so 
that the confirmation of the old taboos was dearly meant to benefit them. 
ATid ao itdid ; for to cut down the wood is the quickest way to ruin a paatuie- 
ground for camels. See the interesting remarks of Floyerin Jowm, JR, A, Soe,. 
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hand, that could afford any security to a communal pasture, 
and we are not without evidence as to how this security 
was effected. The privileges of the Haram at Mecca and 
Medina are still placed under a religious sanction; on 
those who violated the latter Mohammed invoked the 
irrevocable curse of God and the angels and all men.^ The 
restrictions on the use of other himids have under Islam 
only a civil sanction, but the punishments appointed by 
Mohammed for those who violate them are manifestly 
based on old religious customs exactly parallel to the 
taboos prevalent among savage nations whose notions of 
property are still imperfectly developed. If a wood- 
cutter intruded on the hima of Wajj or Nacf, he forfeited 
his hatchet and his clothes ; if a man unlawfully grazed his 
cattle on the hma of Jorash, the cattle were forfeit.® To 
us these seem to be arbitrary penalties, attached by the 
will of the lawgiver to a breach of civil law; but to the 
Arabs, just emerged from heathenism, this was not so. We 
shall presently see that the ancient Semites, hke other 
early races, deemed holiness to be propagated by physical 
contagion, so that common things brought into the sanctuary 
became holy and could not be safely withdrawn again to 
common use. Thus the forfeiture of clothes m Islamic 
law is only a continuation of the old rule, attested for 
the sanctuary of Mecca, that common raiment worn in the 
sacred place had to be cast off and left behind ; ® while the 
forfeiture of cattle at Jorash follows the rule recorded 
for the sanctuary of Al-Jalsad, that cattle straying from 
outside into the hima become sacred and cannot be reclaimed. 
By students of primitive society these rules will at once be 
recognised as belonging to the sphere of taboo and not of 


^ Beladhor!, p. 8, 

* Ibn Hisliain, p. 918 ; BelSdhoxl, p. 9 ; Ibn Hisham, p. 955. 
’ For tbe details on this point see below, AdMtiofMd NaU B. 
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property-law ; those who are not familiar with the subject 
will find it further elucidated at the end of this volume in 
AdditioThal Note B. 

Hitherto we have been speaking of a type of sanctuary 
older than the institution of property in land. But even 
where the doctrine of property is fully developed, holy 
places and holy things, except where they have been 
appropriated to the use of kings and priests, faU under 
the head of public rather than of private estate. Accord- 
ing to ancient conceptions, the interests of the god and 
his community are too closely identified to admit of a 
sharp distinction between sacred purposes and public pur- 
poses, and as a rule nothing is claimed for the god in 
which his worshippers have not a right to share. Even 
the holy dues presented at the sanctuary are not reserved 
for the private use of the deity, but are used to furnish 
forth sacrificial feasts in which aU who are present partake 
So too the sanctuaries of ancient cities served the purpose 
of public parks and pubhc halls, and the treasures of the 
gods, accumulated within them, were a kind of state 
treasure, preserved by religious sanctions against pecula- 
tion and individual encroachment, but available for pubhc 
objects in time of need. The Canaanites of Shechem took 
money from their temple to provide means for Abimelech’s 
enterprise, when they resolved to make him their king ; and 
the sacred treasure of Jerusalem, originally derived from 
the fruits of David's campaigns, was used by his successors 
as a reserve fund available in great emergencies. On the 
whole, then, it is evident that the difference between holy 
things and common things does not originally turn on 
ownership, as if common things belonged to men and holy 
things to the gods. Indeed there are many holy things 
which are also private property, images, for example, and 
the other appurtenances of domestic sanctuaries. 
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Thus far it would appear that the rights of the gods in 
holy places and things fall short of ownership, because 
they do not exclude a right of user or even of property 
by TnftTi in the same things. But in other directions the 
prerogatives of the gods, in respect of that which is holy, 
go beyond what is involved in ownership. The approach to 
ancient sanctuaries was surrounded by restrictions which 
cannot be regarded as deseed to protect the property of 
the gods, but rather fall under the notion that they will 
not tolerate the vicinity of certain persons {e,g. such as 
are physically unclean) and certain actions {e,g, the shed- 
ding of blood). Nay, in many cases the assertion of a man^s 
undoubted rights as against a fugitive at the sanctuary 
is regarded as an encroachment on its holiness; justice 
cannot strike the cnminal, and a master cannot recover his 
innaway slave, who has found asylum on holy soiL In 
the Old Testament the legal right of asylum is limited to 
the case of involuntary homicide ; ^ but the wording of the 
law shows that this was a narrowing of ancient custom, 
and many heathen sanctuaries of the Phoenicians and 
Syrians retained even in Boman times what seenas to have 
been an unHmited right of asylum.^ At certain Arabian 

1 Ez. zzi 18, 14. Here the zig^t of asyliun beloxigs to all altars, bnt 
it was afterwards limited, on the abolition of the looal altars, to certain old 
sanotnaiies — ^the cities of refuge (Deut. zix ). 

^ This follows especially from account in Tacitus, Aim. in. 60 sgq., of 
the inquiry made by Tiberius into abuses of the right of asylum. Among 
the holy places to which the right was oonfiimed after due investigation 
were Paphos and Amathus, both of them Phosnieian sanctuaries. The 
asylum at the temple of Heloarth at Tyre is mentioned by Diodorus, zvii 
41. 8. There was also a right of asylum at Daphne near Antiooh (Strabo, 
zvi 2. 6 ; 2 Maco iv. 33), and many Phoenician and Syrian towns are 
designated as asylums on their coins ; see Head, E%st, Num, Indez iv., 
under AZTAOX and IEPA2 A2TA0T. The Heracleum at the fishcuring 
station near the Canobic mouth of the Nile (Herod, ii. 113) may also be 
cited, for its name and place leave little doubt that it was a Phoenician 
temple. Here the fugitive slave was dedicated by being tattooed with 
sacred marks— a Semitic custom ; cf. Lucian, Dea kyria, liz., and 
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sanctuaries the god gave shelter to all fugitives without 
distinction, and even stray or stolen cattle that reached 
the holy ground could not be reclaimed by their owners.^ 
What was done with these animals is not stated ; possibly 
they enjoyed the same liberty as the consecrated camels 
which the Arabs, for various reasons, were accustomed to 
release from service and sufier to roam at large. These camels 
seem to be sometimes spoken of as the property of the deity,* 
but they were not used for his service. Their consecration 
was simply a limitation of man’s right to use them.® 

We have here another indication that the relations of 
holiness to the institution of property are mainly negative. 
Holy places and things are not so much reserved for the 
use of the god as surrounded by a network of restrictions 
and disabilities which forbid them to be used by men 
except in particular ways, and in certain cases forbid them 
to be used at alL As a rule the restrictions are such as 
to prevent the appropriation of holy things by men, and 

vii. 110, 1. 26, where an Arab patron stamps his dients with his camel 
mark. 1 owe the last reference to ProL de Goeje. 

1 Yaout, s,v. JdLsad and Feds ; Wellhansen, pp. 52-54. 

® See the verse from Ibn Hisham, p. 58, ezplamed by Wellh. p. 107. 
The grounds on which Wellhausen concludes that these consecrated camels 
formed a sacred herd grazing on the holy pasture of the god are not quite 
satisfactory. The story m Mofadd^ Am^l, p. 19, shows that sometimes 
at least they remained with their old herd ; and this agrees best with 
the statement of the Arabian philologists. 

> E.g. their imlk might be drunk only by guests (Ibn Hisham, p. 58). 
Similarly, oonseoration sometimes meant no more than that men might eat 
the flesh but not women, or that only particular persons mig^t eat of it 
(Sura, vl 139 sg.). Above all, the consecrated camel might not be ridden, 
whence the name l^ml It is recorded on the authority of Laith (Liean, 
zix. 341) that m certain oases the back of the camel was so injured that 
it could not be ridden ; but this certainly was not the universal rule, for 
in an emergency a rna?? mounts a sacred camel to pursue robbers (Mofadd&^ 
AmJtML. p. 19; Freytag, Ar. Provu. L 362). The mmiasio hirvdinum in 
tergum (Rasmussen, Add. p. 70) is only a corruption of what Laith tells. 

In Rasmussen's text read for and for Ul-.*, 

in accordance with the Lia&n, xix. 341, 1. 20 sq. (see We. 114 n. 1) 
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sometimes they cancel existing rights of property. But 
they do so only by limiting the right of user, and in the 
case of objects like idols, which no one would propose to 
use except for sacred purposes, a thing may be holy and 
still be private property. From this point of view it 
would appear that common things are such as men have 
licence to use freely at thdr own good pleasure without 
fear of supernatural penalties, while holy things may be 
used only in prescribed ways and under definite restrictions, 
on paia of the anger of the gods. That holiness is essen- 
tially a restriction on the Ucenee of man in the free use of 
natural things, seems to be confirmed by the Semitic roots 
used to express the idea. ITo stress can be laid on the 
root cnp, which is that commonly used by the northern 
Semites, for of this the original meaning is very uncertain, 
though there is some probability that it implies "separation” 
or “ withdrawal,” But the root Din, which is mainly em- 
ployed in Arabic but runs through the whole Semitic field, 
undoubtedly conveys the notion of prohibition, so that a 
sacred thing is one which, whether absolutely or in certain 
relations, is prohibited to human use.^ The same idea of 
prohibition or interdiction associated with that of protection 
from encroachment is found in the root ‘•on, from which 
is derived the word lyima, denoting a sacred enclosure or 
temenoB? 

We have already found reason to think that in Arabia 

^ In Hebrew this root is mainly applied to sncli consecration as implief 
absolute separation from human use and association, t.s. the total destmotioi 
of an accursed thing, or in more modem times ezoommunioation. Some 
what similar is the sense of hwriSlm in the Arabic form of oath ** cma 
mm in . . Agh, xiz. 27. 18 

‘ Hence perhaps the name of Hamath on the Orontes ; Lagarde, 

Atff Ncminat p. 156. The primary sense of the root, as Holdeke has re 
marked, is '*to watch over,” whence in Palestinian Aramaic it comes to be thi 
usual word for *'to see," while in Hebrew again the word HtDirij “a wall,’ 
is derlTed from li 
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the holiness of places is older than the institution of 
property in land, and the view of holiness that has just 
been set forth enables us to understand why it should be 
so. We have found that from the earliest times of savagery 
certain spots were dreaded and shunned as the haunts of 
supernatural beings. These, however, are not holy places 
any more than an enemy’s ground is holy ; they are not 
hedged round by definite restrictions, but altogether avoided 
as full of indefinite dangers. But when men establish 
relations with the powers that haunt a spot, it is at once 
necessary that there should be rules of conduct towards 
them and their surroundings. These rules moreover have 
two aspects. On the one hand, the god and his worshippers 
form a single community — primarily, let us suppose, a 
community of kinship — and so all the social laws that 
regulate men’s conduct towards a clansman are applicable 
to their relations to the god. But, on the other hand, the 
god has natural relations to certain physical things, and 
these must be respected also ; he has himself a natural life 
and natural habits in which he must not be molested. 
Moreover the mysterious superhuman powers of the god — 
the powers which we call supernatural — are manifested, 
according to primitive ideas, in and through his physical 
Hfe, so that every place and thing which has natural 
associations with the god is regarded, if I may borrow a 
metaphor from electricity, as charged with divme energy 
and ready at any moment to discharge itself to the destruc- 
tion of the man who presumes to approach it unduly. 
Hence m all their dealings with natural things men must 
be on their guard to respect the divine prerogative, and 
this they are able to do by knowing and observing the 
rules of holiness, which prescribe definite restrictions and 
limitations in their dealings with the god and all natural 
things that in any way pertain to the god. Thus we see 
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that holiness is not necessarily limited to things that are 
the property of the deity to the exclusion of men ; it 
applies equally to things in which both gods and men have 
an interest, and in the latter case the rules of holiness are 
directed to regulate man's use of the holy thing in 
such a way that the godhead may not be offended or 
wronged. 

Eules of holiness io the sense just explained, ie. a 
system of restrictions on man’s arbitrary use of natural 
things, enforced by the dread of supernatural penalties,^ are 
found among all primitive peoples. It is convenient to 
have a distinct name for this primitive institution, to mark 
it off from the later developments of the idea of holiness 
m advanced religions, and for this purpose the Polynesian 
term taboo has been selected.® The field covered by taboos 
among savage and half-savage races is very wide, for there 
is no part of hfe in which the savage does not feel himself 
to be surrounded by mysterious agencies and recognise the 
need of walldng warily. Moreover aU taboos do not beloi^ 
to religion proper, that is, they are not always rules of 
conduct for the regulation of man’s contact with deities 
that, when taken in the right way, may be counted on as 
friendly, but rather appear in many cases to be precautions 
against the approach of malignant enemies — against contact 
with evil spirits and the like. Thus alongside of taboos 
that exactly correspond to rules of hohness, protecting the 
inviolability of idols and sanctuaries, priests and chiefs, and 
generally of all persons and things pertaining to the gods 
and their worship, we find another kind of taboo which in 

^ Sometimes 1:^ dyil pexmlties also. For in virtue of its solidarity the 
whole eommonity is compromised by the impiety of any one of its members, 
and is concerned to purge away the offence. 

e ± good account of taboo, with references to the best sources of infoima 
ir tion on the subject, is given by Mr. J. Qt, Frazer in the 9th ed. of the JBncyeL 
BrUm, vol. rail. p. 15 sqq. 
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the Semitic field has its parallel in rules of uncleanness. 
Women after child-birth, men who have touched a dead 
body and so forth, are temporarily taboo and separated from 
human society, just as the same persons are unclean in 
Semitic religion. In these cases the person under taboo is 
not regarded as holy, for he is separated from approach to 
the sanctuary as well as from contact with men ; but his 
act or condition is somehow associated with supernatural 
dangers, arising, according to the common savage explana- 
tion, from the presence of formidable spirits which are 
shunned like an infectious disease. In most savage societies 
no sharp line seems to be drawn between the two kinds of 
taboo just mdicated, and even in more advanced nations the 
notions of holiness and uncleanness often touch. Among 
the Syrians, for example, swine's flesh was taboo, but it was 
an open question whether this was because the animal was 
holy or because it was unclean.^ But though not precise, 
the distinction between what is holy and what is unclean 
is real ; in rules of holiness tihe motive is respect for the 
gods, in rules of uncleanness it is primarily fear of an 
unknown or hostile power, though ultimately, as we see in 
the Levitical legislation, the law of dean and undean may 
be brought within the sphere of divine ordinances, on the 
view that undeanness is hateful to Gud and must be 
avoided by all that have to do with Kim, 

The fact that all the Semites have rules of undeanness 
as well as rules of holiness, that the boundary between the 
two is often vague, and that the former as well as the 
latter present the most startling agreement in pomt of 
detail with savage taboos^ leaves no reasonable doubt as 
to the origin and ultimate relations of the idea of holiness. 

^ Lucian, JDea Syr. liv. ; of. Antiphanes, op. Athen. iii. p. 95 [Mpmeke^ 
Fr. Com. Or. iii 68]. 

* See Addntvmal NgU B, Holimss^ UncUamness^ amd Tahoo, 
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On the other hand, the fact that the Semites — or at least 
the northern Semites— distinguish between the holy and the 
unclean, marks a real advance above savagery* All taboos 
are inspired by awe of the supernatural, but there is a 
great moral difference between precautions against the 
invasion of mysterious hostile powers and precautions 
founded on respect for the prerogative of a friendly god* 
The former belong to magical superstition — the barrenest 
of all aberrations of the savage imagination — which, being 
founded only on fear, acts merely as a bar to progress and 
an impediment to the free use of nature by human energy 
and industry. But the restrictions on individual licence 
which fiuce due to respect for a known and friendly power 
allied to man, however trivial and absurd they may appear 
to us in their details, contain within them germinant 
principles of social progress and moral order. To know 
that one has the mysterious powers of nature on cfjes side 
so long as one acts in conformity with certain rules, gives 
a man strength and courage to pursue the task of the 
subjugation of nature to bis service. To restrain ones 
individual licence, not out of slavish fear, but from respect 
for a higher and beneficent power, is a moral discipline of 
which the value does not altogether depend on the reason- 
ableness of the sacred restrictions; an English schoolboy is 
subject to many unreasonable taboos, which are not without 
value in the formation of character. But finally, and 
above all, the very association of the idea of holiness with 
a beneficent deity, whose own interests are bound up with 
the interests of the community, makes it inevitable that 
the laws of social and moral order, as well as mere external 
precepts of physical observance, shall be placed under the 
sanction of the god of the community. Breaches of social 
order are recognised as offences against the holiness of the 
deity, and the development of law and morals is made 
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possible, at a stage when human sanctions are still wanting, 
or too imperfectly administered to have much power, by 
the belief that the restrictions on human licence which 
are necessary to social well-being are conditions imposed 
by the god for the maintenance of a good understanding 
between himself and his worshippers. 

As every sanctuary was protected by rigid taboos it 
was important that its site and limits should be clearly 
marked. From the account already given of the origin of 
holy places, it follows that in very many cases the natural 
features of the spot were sufficient to distinguish it. A 
fountain with its margin of rich vegetation, a covert of 
jungle haunted by lions, a shaggy glade on the mountain- 
side, a solitary eminence rising from the desert, where 
toppling blocks of weather-beaten granite concealed the 
dens of the hyaena and the bear, needed only the support 
of tradition to bear witness for themselves to their own 
sanctity. In such cases it was natural to draw the border 
of the holy ground somewhat widely, and to allow an 
ample verge on all sides of the sacred centre. In Arabia, 
as we have seen, the Mma sometimes enclosed a great tract 
of pasture land roughly marked off by pillars or cairns, 
and the haram or sacred territory of Mecca extends for 
some hours’ journey on almost every side of the city. 
The whole mountain of Horeb was sacred ground, and so 
probably was Mount Hermon, for its name means “ holy,” 
and the summit and slopes still bear the ruins of many 
temples.^ In like maimer Eenan concludes from the 
multitude of sacred remains along the course of the 
Adonis, in the Lebanon, that the whole valley was a 
innH of sacred territory of the god from whom the river 
had its name.® In a cultivated and thickly-peopled land 

1 For the sanctity of Hennon see ftuther Beland, PtOoBstina, p. 328. 

* Benan, Mission de PMnieie (1864), p. 295. 
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it was dijB&cxiit to maintain a rigid rule of sanctity ovei 
a wide area, and strict taboos were necessarily limited to 
the temples and their immediate enclosures, while in a 
looser sense the whole city or land of the god’s wor- 
shippers was held to be the god’s land and to participate 
in his holiness. Yet some remains of the old sanctity 
of whole regions survived even in Syria to a late date. 
Eamblichus, in the last days of heathenism, still speaks 
of Mount Carmel as "sacred above all mountains and 
forbidden of access to the vulgar,’* and here Vespasian 
worshipped at the solitary altar, embowered in inviolable 
thickets, to which ancient tradition forbade the adjuncts 
of temple and image.^ 

The taboos or restrictions applicable within the wide 
limits of these greater sacred tracts have already been 
touched upon. The most universal of them was that men 
were not allowed to interfere with the natural life of the 
spot. UTo blood might be shed and no tree cut down ; an 
obvious rule whether these living things are regarded as 
the protected associates of the god, or — ^which perhaps was 
the earher conception — as participating in the divine life. 
In some cases all access to the Arabian hirnd was forbidden, 
as at the sacred tract marked off round the grave of Ibn 
TofaiL* For with the Arabs grave and sanctuary were 

1 lamblichns, Vit Pffth* ui. (15); Taoitus» Hist, ii 78. From 1 Emgis 
zviii. it would be olear, apart from the olassioal testmuonies, that Carmel 
was a sacred mountain of the PhoBni c iana. It had also an altar of Jehovah, 
and this made it the fit place for the contest between Jehovah-worship and 
Baal- worship. Oarmel is still clothed with thn^ets as it was in Old Testament 
times (Amos i. 2 ; Mio. vii. 14 ; Cant vil 6) ; and Amos ix. 8, Mio. vii. 14, 
where its woods appear as a place of refuge, do not receive their hill force tall 
we combine them with lambliohus’s notice that the mountain was an 
where the flocks, driven up into the forest in autumn to feed on the leaves 
(as is still done, Thomson, Zamd cmd Book [1860], pp. 204 eg., 485), were 
inviolable, and where the fugitive found a sure a^lum. The sanctity of 
Oarmel is even now not extinot, and the scene at the Festival of El^ah, 
described by Seetzen, ii 96 sq,, is exactly like an old Canaanite feast. 

* Jgh. XV. 189 ; Wellh. p. 184. This is not the place to go into the 
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kiadred ideas, and famous chiefs and heroes were honoured 
by the consecration of their resting-placa But an absolute 
exclusion of human visitors, while not unintelligible at a 
tomb, could hardly be maintained at a sanctuary which 
contained a place of worship, and we have seen that some 
IrnnM were open pastures, while the haram at Mecca even 
contamed a large permanent population.^ The tendency 
was evidently to a gradual relaxation of burdensome restric- 
tions, not necessarily because religious reverence declined, 
but from an increasing confidence that the god was his 
servants’ well-wisher and did not press his prerogative 
unduly. Yet the "jealousy” of the deity — an idea 
familiar to us from the Old Testament — ^was never lost 
sight of in Semitic worship. In the higher forms of 
religion this quality, which nearly corresponds to seU- 
respect and the sense of personal dignity in a man, readily 
lent itself to an ethical interpretation, so that the jealousy 
of the deity was mainly conceived to be indignation against 
wrong-doing, as an offence s^nst the honour of the 
divine sovereign;^ but in savage times the personal 

general question of the worship of ancestors. See Wellhausen, tA 
Goldziher, CvitU dea AneSires chsz Arabea (Paris, 1886), and Muh, Studien, 
p. 229 aqq . ; and some remarks, perhaps too scepticaJ, m mj KmsMp, 
p. 20, n. 2. 

1 Yaoiit, iii. 790 (We. p. 105 aq., of. p. 43), says that marks, called “ soare- 
orowB ” {ahfyyda), were set np to show that a place was a Umd, and must not 
be approached. But to ** approach’* a forbidden thing (cortba) is the 
general word for violating a taboo, so the expression ought not perhaps to 
be pressed too dosdy. The Greek is also used simply in the sense of 
inviolable (along with It is notable, however, that in the same 

passage YSodt tdls us that two of the marks that defined the of Paid 
were called '‘the twin sacrificial stones” He did not know the 

ritual meaning of gharfy^ and may therefore include them among the 
aJchyUa by mere inadvertence. But if the place of sacrifice reaUy stood on the 
border of the sacred ground, the inevitable inference is that the worshippers 
were not allowed to enter the enclosure. This would be parallel to the 
aaorifice in Ex. xxiv. 4, where the altar is built outside the limits of 
Sinai, and the peoffie are not allowed to approach the mountain. 

* This, it will be remembered, is the idea on which Anselm’s theoiy of the 
atonement is based. 
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diginity of the god, like that of a great chief, asserts 
itself mainly in punctilious insistence on a complicated 
etiquette that surrounds his place and person. Naturally 
the strictness of the etiquette admits of gradations. 
When the god and his worshippers live side by side, 
as in the case of Mecca, or still more in cases where 
the idea of holiness has been extended to cover the 
whole land of a particular religion, the general laws 
of sacred observance, applicable in all parts of the holy 
land, are modified by practical considerations. Strict 
taboos are limited to the sanctuary (in the narrower 
sense) or to special seasons and occasions, such as 
religious festivals or the time of war; in ordinary life 
necessary actions that constitute a breach of ceremonial 
holiness merely involve temporary uncleanness and some 
ceremonial act of purification, or else are condoned alto- 
gether provided they are done in a particular way. Thus 
in Canaan, where the whole land was holy, the hunter was 
allowed to kill game if he returned the life to the god by 
pouring it on the ground; or again the intercourse of the 
sexes, which was strictly forbidden at temples and to 
warriors on an expedition, entailed in ordinary life only 
a temporary impurity, purged by ablution or fumigation.^ 
But in all this care was taken not to presume on the 
prerogative of the gods, or trench without permission on 
the sanctity of their domain; and in particular, fresh 
encroachments on untouched parts of nature — the breaking 
up of waste lands, the foundation of new cities, or even 
the annual cutting down of corn or gathering in of the 
vintage — ^were not undertaken without special precautions 
to propitiate the divine powers. It was felt that such en- 
croachments were not without grave danger, and it was 
often thought necessary to accompany them with expiatory 
^ See AMUwnal NcU 0, iTabooi on tho InUrcourto of i\o Sexe$^ 
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ceremonies of the most solemn Idnd.^ Within the god's 
holy land all parts of life are regulated with constant 
regard to his sanctity, and so among the settled Semites, 
who live on Baal’s ground, religion entered far more 
deeply into common life than was the case among the Arabs, 
where only special tracts were consecrated land and the wide 
desert was as yet unclaimed either by gods or by men. 


Some of the restrictions enforced at ancient sanctuaries 
have already been touched upon ; but it will repay us to 
look at them again more closely under the new light which 
faUa upon the subject as soon as we recognise that all 
such restrictions are ultimately of the nature of taboos. 
The simplest and most universal of these taboos is that 
which protects the trees of the teTnenos or hmid, and all 
the natural Ufe of the spot. In the more advanced forms 
of Semitic religion the natural wood of the sanctuary is 
sometimes represented as planted by the god,^ which would 

1 The details, so &r as they are concerned with the yearly recnrring ritual 
of harrest and vintage, belong to the subject of Agricultural Feasts, and 
must be reserved for a foture course of lectures. The danger connected with 
the breaking up of waste lands is illustrated for Arabia by the story of 
Harb and Mirdas p. 1S8). Here the danger still comes from the 

/inn of the place, but even where the whole land already belongs to a 
friendly deity, precautions are necessary when man lays his hand for the 
first time on any of the good things of nature. Thus ^e Hebrews ate the 
fruit of new tr^ only in the fifth year ; in the fourth year the fruit was 
consecrated to Jehovs^ but the produce of the first three years was '*unoir- 
cumdsed,** {.e. taboo, and might not be eaten at all (Lev. xiz. 28 aqq.). A 
■iTniUr idea underlies the Syrian traditions of hu man sacrifice at the founda- 
tion of cities (Malalas, Bonn ed. pp. 37, 200, 208), which are not the less 
instructive that they are not historically true. In Arabia the local jim or 
earth-demons {dhl al-ar^ are stiU propitiated by sprinkling the blood 
of a sacrifice when new land is broken up, a new house built, or a new well 
opened (Doughty, i. 186, ii 100, 198), Kremer, Slvdien, p. 48, cites a 
passage from Abfi'Obaida, Damiri, i. 241, which shows that such 
sacrifices to the/i^ follow an ancient custom, forbidden by the prophet. 

* The (presses at Daphne were planted by Herades (Mahdas, p. 204) ; 
ot Ps. mv. 16. 
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of course give him a right of property in it. But for the 
most part the phenomena of tree and grove worship, of 
which we shall learn more in Lect. V., pomt to a more 
ancient conception, in which the vegetation of the sanctuary 
is conceived as actually instinct with a particle of divine 
life. Equally widespread, and to all appearance equally 
primitive, is the rule exempting the birds, deer and other 
game of the sanctuary from molestation.^ These wild 
creatures must have been regarded as the guests or clients 
rather than the property of the god, for Semitic law 
recognises no property in ferm rudv/rm. But in the oldest 
law the client is only an artificial kinsman, whose rights 
are constituted by a ceremony importing that he and his 
patron are henceforth of one blood ; and thus it is probable 
that, in the beginning, the beasts and birds of the 
sanctuary, as well as its vegetation, were conceived as 
holy because they partook of the pervasive divine life. 
We may conceive the oldest sanctuaries as charged in aU 
their parts and pertinents with a certain supernatural 
energy. This is the usual savage idea about things that 
are tdhoo^ and even in the higher religions the process of 
subsuming all taboos under the conception of the holiness 
of the personal god is always slow and often imperfectly 
carried out In particular there is one main element 
in the doctrine of tdhoo^ perfectly irrational from the 
standpoint of any religion that has clear views as to the 

^ The cases of Mecca and have already been cited ; for the former 
compare the verses in Ibn Hisham, p 74, 11. 10, 11. Birds found sanotoary 
at the temple of Jerusalem (Fs. bczziv. 3). At Cunum in Cyprus, where 
religion is full of Semitic elements, dogs did not venture to follow game into 
the sacred grove, but stood outside barking (Aelian, N. A, zi. 7), and the 
same belief prevailed in the Middle Ages with regard to the mosque and 
tomb of SiddicS (Al-Shajara) m the mountains E. of Sidon (Mocaddasi, 
p, 188). In the sacred island of Icarus in the Persian Gulf the wild goats 
and gazelles might be taken for sacrihce only (Arrian, vii 20} ; or, according 
to Aelian (i7. A* zL 9), the huntsman had to ask permission of the goddess ; 
otherwise the hunt proved vam and a penalty was incurred. 
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personality of the gods, which was never eliminated from 
the Semitic conception of holiness, and figures even in the 
ritual parts of the Old Testament. Holiness, like taboo, is 
conceived as infectious, propagating itself by physical con- 
tact. To avoid complicating the present argument by a 
multitude of details, I reserve the full illustration of this 
matter for a note,^ and confine myself to the observation 
that even in Hebrew ntual common things brought into 
contact with things very sacred are themselves “ sanctified,” 
so that they can be no longer used for common purposes. 
In some cases it is provided that this inconvenient sanctity 
may be washed out and purged away by a ceremonial 
process; in others the consecration is indelible, and the 
thing has to be destroyed. In the Old Testament these 
are mere fragmentary survivals of old rules of sanctity; 
and the details are to some extent peculiar. The idea that 
things which fall under a taboo, and so are withdrawn 
from common use, must be destroyed, is far more prominent 
among the Hebrews than among other Semites; but the 
general prmciple applies to all Semitic religions, and at 
once explains most of the special taboos applicable to 
sanctuaries, e.g, the right of asylum, the forfeiture of camels 
that stray on holy ground, and the Meccan rule that 
strangers who worship at the Caaba in their common dress 
must leave it behind them at the door of the sanctuary. 
All such rules are governed by the principle that common 
things brought into contact with the holy place become 
holy and inviolable, like the original pertinents of the 
S6mctuary. Naturally this prmciple admits of many 
varieties in detail Holiness acquired by contact is not 
so indelible as inborn sanctity. In many rituals it can 
be removed from clothes by washing them, and from the 
person of a worshipper by ablution. As a rule the con* 
^ See Addvtioifial NoU B, Soling, UTU^eammsst and Taboo» 
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secration of persons by holy things is only temporary ; thus 
the Syrian who touched a dove, the holiest of birds, was 
taboo for a single day, and at most ancient asylums the 
fugitive was no longer inviolable when he left the sacred 
precincts (Uum. xxxv. 26 sq.). 

The ultimate sanction of these rules lay in the intrinsic 
power of holy things to vindicate themselves against en- 
croachment ; or accordmg to the higher heathenism in the 
jealousy of the personal god, who resents all undue violation 
of his environment. But when the rules were once estab- 
lished, they tended to maintain themselves without the 
constant intervention of supernatural sanctions by the 
action of ordinary social forces. A bold man might 
venture to violate a taboo and take his risk of super- 
natural danger ; but if his comrades were not equally bold 
they would immediately shun him lest the danger should 
spread to themu^ On this principle most ancient societies 
attached the penalty of outlawry or death to impious 
offences, such as the violation of holy things, without 
waiting for the god to vindicate his own cause.® The 
argument of Joash, "If he be a god, let him plead for 
himself, because one hath cast down his altar,” does not 
commend itself to a fizm Mtb. The deity is not pat to 
such a proof till his power begins to be doubted.^ The 

^ Cf. the case of Aohan, Josh. vi. IS, ni 1, 11 where Achan’s breach 
of a taboo involves the whole host 

^ Ct Lev. zz. 4, 5 ; if the people of the land do not slay the impious 
person, Jehovah will destroy him and all his clan. In the Pentateuch it is 
sometimes dif^cult to decide wheth^ the penalty invoked on impious 
offences is civil or supernatural, e.p. Lev. zvii. 4, ziz. 8. 

*Judg. vi. 81. An Arabian parallel in Ibn Hish&m, p. 803 sq , — 
'Amr*s domestic idol has been repeatedly defiled by unknown Moslems, 
At length the owner girds the god with a sword, and bids him defend him- 
self if be is good for anything. Of course conversion follow a. Similarly in 
Yficut, iii. 912 sq., a daring man reolaims a stolen camel from the sanotuaiy 
ofAl-Fals. A bystander ezclaiins, Wait and see what will happen to him 
this very day 1 when several days pass and nothing happens, he renounces 
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principle that it is not safe to wait till the god vindicates 
his own holiness, has enormous historical importance as 
one of the chief bases of early criminal law. In the oldest 
type of society impious acts or breaches of taboo were the 
only offences treated as crimes; e,g, there is no such 
crime as theft, but a man can save his property from 
invasion by placing it under a taboo, when it becomes an 
act of impiety to touch it.^ Among the Hebrews such 
taboos are created by means of a curse (Judg. xviL 2), and 
by the same means a king can give validity to the most 
unreasonable decrees (1 Sam. xiv. 24 sjg.). But unreason- 
able taboos, as we see in the case of Saul and Jonathan, 
are sure to be evaded in the long run because pubhc 
opinion goes against them, whereas taboos that make for 
the general good and check wrong-doing are supported and 
enforced by the community, and ultimately pass into laws 
with a civil sanction. But no ancient society deemed its 
good order to be sufficiently secured by civil sanctions 
alone ; there was always a last recourse to the curse, the 
ordeal, the oath of probation at the sanctuary — all of them 
means to stamp an offender with the guilt of impiety and 

idols and becomes a Ohristian I suspect tbat in Jndg. vi. the onginal 
text expressed a similar belief that the god’s vengeance mnst faU on the very 
day of the offence. The danse "jpnn IV ntDV ^ nn' gives a very 
unsoitable sense. Bnt the tme Septnagint text (which in this book is 
better represented by A than by B) indicates a reading U for p. Accepting 
this and reading (which in the old orthography is not distinguished 
foTHDl'') we get good sense: *'The man who strives with the Baal dies 
before (the next) morning.” The common belief was that supernatural 
judgments came swiftly on the offence, or not at alL Tbat Jehovah does 
not overlook sin because He is long-suffering and gives time for repentance 
(Ex. xxxiv. 6, 7), is one of the distinctive points of 0. T. doctrine which the 
prophets had special difdoulty in impressing on their hearers. 

^ I believe that in early sooiely (and not merely in the very earliest) we 
may safdy affirm that every offence to which death or outlawry is attached 
was primarily viewed as a breach of holmess ; e,ff, murder within the kin, 
and incest, are breaches of the holiness of tribal blood, which would be 
supematurdly avenged if men overlooked them. 
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bring liim under the direcst judgment of the supernatural 
powers. 

Very noteworthy, in this connection, is the repre- 
sentation in Deut, xxvii.. Josh. viii. 30 sqq., according to 
which the Israelites, on their first entry into Canaan, 
placed a number of the chief heads of public morality 
under the protection of a solemn taboo by a great act of 
public cursing. I use the word taboo deliberately as 
implying a more mechanical sequence of sin and punish- 
ment than we associate with the idea of divine judgment ; 
see the description of the operation of the curse in 
Zech. V. 1-4.^ 

1 Among the Arabs the operation of a onxse is purely meohamcal ; if a 
man falls on his faoe it may pass over him ; see Wellhausen^, p. 126 Foi 
the oath of purgation among the Arabs, see K%n8hip, p 64 and note ; among 
the Hebrews, Deut. xxi 7 and Num v. 11 sg., where the connection with 
very primitive ideas of taboo is unmistakable (of. p. 180, Alate Syriac 

•urvival of the use of a curse to protect (or perhaps to create) an exclusive 
right of property (as in Judg. xvii. 2) is found m Jacob of Edessa, Qit, 47, 
f < oonceming a priest who writes a curse and hangs it on a tree that no man 
may eat of the fruit.” Vanous examples of the operation of a curse to 
vindicate rights of property, etc., in the lawless society of Arabia before 
Islam are collected in JDvo, Sodh, Ho. 245, m the form of anecdotes of the 
Times of Ignorance related to the Oallpli*Omar 1. 'Omar observes that 
God granted temporal judgments, in answer to prayer, when there was no 
knowledge of a fdtore state ; but in Islam divine retribution is reserved for 
the day of judgment. 
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We have seen that holiness adnnts of degrees, and that 

within a sacred land or tract it is natural to mark ofiT an 

inner circle of intenser holiness, where all ritnal restrictions 

are stringently enforced, and where man feels himself to be 

nearer to his god than on other parts even of holy ground. 

Such a spot of mtenser holiness becomes the sanctuary or 

place of sacrifice, where the worshipper approaches the god 

with prayers and gifts, and seeks guidance for life from 

the divine orade. As holy tracts in general are the 

regions haunted by divine powers, so the site of the 

sanctuary par eosceUmce, or place of worship, is a spot where 

the god is constantly present in some visible embodiment, 

or which has received a special consecration by some 

extraordinary manifestation of deity. For the more 

developed forms of cultus a mere vague does not 

suffice; men require a special point at which they may 

come together and do sacrifice with the assurance that 

the god is present at the act. In Arabia, indeed, it seems 

to be not incredible that certain sacrifices were simply 

laid on sacred ground to be devoured by wild beasts. 

But even in Arabia the MttvcL usually, probably always, 

contained a fixed point where the blood of the offering was 

directly presented to the deity by being applied to sacred 

stones, or where a sacred tree was hung with gifts. In 
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the ordinary forms of heathenism, at any rate, it was 
essential that the worshipper should bring his ofifering 
into the actual presence of the god, or into contact with 
the symbol of that presence.^ 

The symbol or permanent visible object, at and through 
which the worshipper came into direct contact with the 
god, was not lacking in any Semitic place of woi*ship, but 
had not always the same form, and was sometimes a 
natural object, sometimes an artificial erection. The usual 
natural symbols are a fountain or a tree, while the 
ordinary artificial symbol is a pillar or pile of stones; 
but very often all three are found together, and this was 
the rule in the more developed sanctuaries, particular 
sacred observances being connected with each. 

The choice of the natural symbols, the fountain and 
the tree, is no doubt due in part to the fact that the 
favourite haunts of animate life, to which a superstitious 
reverence was attached, are mainly found beside wood and 
running water. But besides this we have found evidence 
of the direct ascription to trees and living waters of a life 
analogous to man’s, but mysterious and therefore awful® 
To us this may seem to be quite another point of view ; 
in the one case the fountain or the tree merely marks 
the spot which the deity frequents, in the other it is 
the visible embodiment of the divine presenca But 
the primitive imagination has no difficulty in combining 
ditferent ideas about the same holy place or thing. The 
gods are not tied to one form of embodiment or mani- 
festation; for, as has already been observed,® some sort 
of distinction between life and the material embodiment 

^Thia rule is obseived even when the god is a heavenly body. The 
sacrifices of the Saracens to the morning star, described by Nilus, were cele- 
brated when that star rose, and could not be made after it was lost to sight 
on the rising of the sun (NUi qp gwxdam [Paris, 1639], pp. 28, 117). 

• p. 186 ® Suprat pp. 86, 87. 
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of life is suggested to the rudest peoples by phenomena 
like those of dreams. Even men, it is supposed, can 
change their embodiment, and assume for a time the 
shape of wolves or birds and of course the gods with 
their superior powers have a still greater range, and the 
same deity may quite well manifest himself in the life 
of a tree or a spring, and yet emerge from time to time 
in human or animal form. All manifestations of life at 
or about a holy place readily assume a divine character 
and form a religious unity, contributing as they do to 
create and nourish the same religious emotion ; and in all 
of them the godhead is felt to be present in the same 
direct way. The permanent manifestations of his presence, 
however, the sacred fountain and the sacred tree, are likely 
to hold the first place in acts of worship, simply because 
they are permanent and so attach to themselves a fixed 
sacred tradition. These considerations apply equally to 
the sanctuaries of nomadic and of settled peoples, but among 
the latter the religious importance of water and wood 
could not fail to be greatly reinforced by the growth of 
the ideas of Baal-worship, in which the deity as the giver 
of life is specially connected with quickening waters and 
v^etative growth. 

With this it agrees that sacred wells, in connection 
with sanctuaries, are found in all parts of the Semitic area, 
but are less prominent among the nomadic Arabs than 
among the agricultural peoples of Syria and Palestine. 
There is mention of fountains or streams at a good many 
Arabian sanctuaries, but little direct evidence that these 
waters were holy, or played any definite part in the ritual. 
The clearest case is that of Mecca, where the holiness of 
the well Zamzam is certainly pre-Islamic. It would even 
seem that in old time gifts were cast into it, as they were 
^ Sv/pra^ pp. 87, 88. 
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cast into the sacred wells of the northern Semites.^ Some 
kind of ritual holiness seems also to have attached to the 
pool beneath a waterfall at the Dausite sanctuary of 
Dusares 2 Again, as healing springs and sacred springs 
are everywhere identified, it is noteworthy that the south 
Arabs regard medicinal waters as inhabited by ji/rm, usually 
of serpent form,® and that the water of the sanctuary at 
the Palmetum was thought to be health-giving, and was 
carried home by pilgrims * as Zamzam water now ia In 
like manner the custom of pilgrims carrying away water 
from the well of 'Orwa® is probably a relic of ancient 
sanctily. Further, on the borders of the Arabian field, we 
have the sacred fountain of Ephca at Palmyra, with which 
a legend of a demon in serpent form is still connected. 
This is a sulphurous spring, which had a guardian 

^ So Wdlhansen, p. 103, oonolndes with probabiHty from the stoiy that 
when the weU was redisoovered and cleaned oat hy the grand&ther oi 
Mohammed, two golden gazelles and a nnmber of swords were found in it. 
Eyerything told of the prophet’s ancestors must be reoeired with caution, 
but this does not look like inyention. The two golden gazelles are paralld 
to the golden camels of Sabsean and E'abatsean inscriptions {ZDMQ, xzzviii. 
143 sq.), 

s Ihn Hjsham, p. 253 ; WeUhansen, p. 48 sq, A woman who adopts 
Islam breaks with the heathen god by “ purifying herself ” in this pool This 
implies that her act was a breach of the ritual of the spot ; presumably a 
woman who required purification (viz. from her courses) was not admitted to 
the sacred water ; cf. Yaout, l 657, L 2 sqq., iv. 651, 1. 4 sqq»; Ibn HishSm, 
p. 15 ult In Tabari, L 271 sq., we read that the water of Beersheba shrank 
when a woman in her courses drew from it Ct also Beruni, OroTL p. 246, 
1. 8 sqq. Under ordinary oiroumstances to bathe in the sacr^ spring would 
be an act of homage to the heathen god ; so at least it was in Syria. 

^Mordtmann in ZJDMQ, zzzviii. 587, cites a modem instance from 
Maltzan, lU/ist in SMm'obimf p. 804, and others firom Hamdfim’s IkUlf op, 
Muller, Bwrgen, i. 84. Maltzan’s spring, the hot wril of Msalde, has every 
feature of an ancient sanctuary ezoept that the serpent-god, who is invoked 
as Msa'ud, and sends hot or cold water at the prayer of the worshipper, has 
been degraded to the rank of a demon. There is an annual pilgniaage to 
the spot in the month Bajab, the ancient sacred month of Arabia, which 
ia accompanied ly festivities and lasts for several days. 

^ Agatharohides, op, Diod. Sic. iii. 43. 

* Yaout, i 484 ; Oazwini, i. 200. 
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appointed by the god Tarhibol, and on an inscription 
is called the “blessed fountain.”^ Again, in the desert 
beyond Bostra, we find the Stygian waters, where a great 
cleft received a lofty cataract. The waters had the power 
to swallow up or cast forth the gifts flung into them, as a 
sign that the god was or was not propitious, and the oath 
by the spot and its stream was the most horrible known 
to the inhabitants of the r^on.^ The last two cases 
belong to a region in which religion was not purely 
Arabian in character, but the Stygian waters recall the 
waterfall in the Dausite sanctuary of Busares, and 
Ptolemy twice mentions a Stygian fountain in Arabia 
proper. 

Among the northern Semites, the agiicultural Canaan- 
ites and Syrians, sacred waters hold a much more prominent 
place. Where all ground watered by fountains and streams, 
without the aid of man's hand, was regarded as the Baal’s 
land, a certain sanctity could hardly &il to be ascribed to 
every source of living water; and where the divine 
activity was looked upon as mainly displaying itself in 
the quickening of the soil, the waters which gave fertility 
to the land, and so life to its inhabitants, would appear 
to be the direct embodiment of divine energies. Accord- 
ingly we find that Hannibal, in bis covenant with Philip 
of Macedon, when he swears before all the deities of 
Carthage and of Hellas, includes among the divine powers 
to which his oath appeals “the sun the moon and the 
earth, rivers, meadows (?) and waters.”® Thus when we 
find that temples were so often erected near springs and 

1 Wadd., Ho. 2671 c; De Vog., Ho. 96. For the modem serpent myth 
see MordtmAnn, ut supra ; Blunt, FQgr, to Nejd^ iL 67. 

^ Damascius, Vita Isidoriy § 199. 

* Polybius, viL 9. The word meadows” is uncertain, resting on a 
coiuecture of Casanbon: for ttuitMm, Beii&e coxueotured 

In Palestine to this day all springs are viewed as the seats of spirits, and the 
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rivers, we must consider not only that such a position was 
convenient, inasmuch as pure water was indispensable 
for ablutions and other ritual purposes, but that the 
presence of living water in itself gave consecration to 
the place.^ The fountain or stream was not a mere 
adjunct to the temple, but was itself one of the principal 
stwra of the spot, to which special legends and a special 
ritual were often attached, and to which the temple m 
many instances owed its celebrity and even its name. 
This is particularly the case with perennial streams and 
their sources, which m a country Hke Palestine, where 
rain is confined to the winter months, are not very 
numerous, and form striking features in the topography 
of the region. From Hannibal’s oath we may conclude 
that among the Phoenicians and Carthaginians all such 
waters were held to be divine, and what we know m 
detail of the waters of the PhcBnidan coast goes far to 
confirm the conclusion.^ Of the eminent sanctity of 
certain rivers, such as the Belus and the Adonis, we have 
direct evidence, and the grove and pool of Aphaca at the 
source of the latter stream was the most famous of all 
Phoenician holy places.® These rivers are named from 
gods, and so also, on the same coast, are the Asclepius, 
near Sidou, the Ares (perhaps identical with the Lycus), 
and presumably the Kishon.* The river of Tiipohs, which 
descends from the famous cedars, is still called the Cadlsha 

peasant women, whether Moslem or Christian, ask their permission before 
drawing water \ZDPV» x. 180) ; of. Num. xxi. 17. 

^ For the choice of a place beside a pool as the site of a chapel, see 
Waddington, No 2015, tbrt^ins rJtraf tSres Sv IxnrtP \yyu6t ktfitfue. 

^ The authonties for the details, so far as they are not cited below, will 
be found in Bandissin, Studien^ iL 161. 

^Euseb., Vit, Const, iiL 55; Sozomen, ii. 5. 

* River of Ar. Oais. Pro£ De Goeje, referring to Hamdani, p. 8 

L 9, and perhaps p. 221, L 14, suggests to me by letter that Cais is a btl^ 

“ dominus.*' 
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or holy stream, and the grove at its source is sacred to 
Christians and Moslems alike.^ 

In Hellenic and Eoman times the source of the Jordan 
at Paneas with its grotto was sacred to Pan, and in ancient 
days the great Israelite sanctuary of Dan occupied the 
same site, or that of the twin source at Tell al-Ca(k It 
is evident that Naaman’s indignation when he was told 
to bathe in the Jordan, and his confidence that the rivers 
of Damascus were better than all the waters of Israel, 
sprang from the idea that the Jordan was the sacred 
healing stream of the Hebrews, as Abana and Pharpar 
were the sacred rivers of the S3nnans, and in this he 
probably did no injustice to the belief of the mass of the 
Israelites. The sanctity of the Barada, the chief river of 
Damascus, was concentrated at its nominal source, the 
fountain of El-Fiji, that is, TTTjyal, The river -gods 
Ghrysorrhoa and Pegai often appear on Damascene coins, 
and evidently had a great part in the religion of the city. 
That the thermal waters of Gadara were originally sacred 
may be inferred from the peculiar ceremonies that were 
still observed by the patients in the time of Antoninus 
Martyr (JDe locis SaTustis, vii). The baths were used by 
night; there were lights and incense, and the patient 
saw visions during the pernoctation. To this day a 
patient at the natural bath of Tiberias must not offend 
the spirits by pronouncing the name of God (ZJDFK 
X. 179). 

The river of Coele-Syria, the Orontes, was carved out, 
according to local tradition, by a great dragon, which 
disappeared in the earth at its source.^ The connection 

1 Robinson, iiL 690. On Oartbaginian soil, it is not impossible that the 
Bagradas or Majerda, Macaroa or Macros in MSS. of Polybius, bears the 
name of the Tyrian Baal<Melcarth. 

® Strabo, rvi. 2. 7. Other sacred traditions about the Orontes are given 
by Malalas, p. 38, firom Pansanias of Damascus. 
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of jirm in the form of dragons or serpents with sacred 
or healing springs has already come before us in Arabian 
superstition, and the lake of Cadas near Emesa, which is 
regarded as the source of the river (Yacut, iiL 588), bears 
a name which implies its andent sanctily. Among Syrian 
waters those of the Euphrates played an important part in 
the ritual of HierapoHs, and from them the great goddess 
was thought to have been bom, while the source of its 
chief Mesopotamian tributary, the Aborrhas or Chaboras, 
was reverenced as the place where Hera (Atargatis) bathed 
after her marriage with Zeus (Bel). It gave out a sweet 
odour, and was full of tame, that is sacred, fishes.^ 

The sacrednesB of living waters was by no means 
confined to such great streams and sources as have just 
been spoken of. But in cultivated districts fountains 
could not ordinarily be reserved for purposes exdusively 
sacred. Each town or village had as a rule its own well, 
and its own high place or little temple, but in Canaan the 
well was not generally within the precincts of the high 
place. Towns were built on rising ground, and the well 
lay outside the gate, usually below the town, while the 
high place stood on the higher ground overlooking the 
human habitations.^ Thus any idea of sanctity that might 
be connected with the fountain was dissociated from the 
temple ritual, and would necessarily become vague and 
attenuated.® Sacred springs in the full sense of the word 

^ jSllian, NaL Am. zii. 30 ; Pliny, E JV. zzxi. 87, zzxii. 16. 

^ Gen. zziv. 11 ; 1 Sam. ix. 11 ; 2 Sam. ii 18, zsiii. 16 ; 2 Kings ii. 21 ; 
1 Kings xsL 18, 19, compared with chap. xxii. 88. 

^ There are, however, indications that in some cases the original sanctuary 
was at a well Weath the town. In 1 Kings i. 9, 88, the fountains of En- 
togel, where Adon^ah held his sacrifioial feast, and of Gihon, where Solomon 
was crowned, are plainly the original sanctuaries of Jerusalem. The former 
was by the ** serpent’s stone,” and may perhaps be identihed with the 
dragon well” of Neh. ii. 13. Here again, as in ^abia and at i^e Orontes, 
the dmgon or serpent has a sacred sigmflcanoe. 
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are generally found, not at the ordinary local sanctuaries, 
but at remote pilgrimage shrines like Aphaca, Beersheba, 
Mamre, or within the enclosure of great and spacious 
temples like that at Ascalon, where the pool of Atargatis 
was shown and her sacred fishes were fed. Sometimes, 
as at Daphne near Antioch, the water and its surrounding 
groves formed a sort of public park near a city, where 
religion and pleasure were combined in the characteristic 
Syriac fashion.^ 

The myths attached to holy sources and streams, and 
put forth to worshippers as accounting for their sanctity, 
were of various types ; but the practical beliefs and ritual 
usages connected with sacred waters were much the same 
everywhere. The one general principle which runs through 
aU the varieties of the legends, and which also lies at the 
basis of the ritual, is that the sacred waters are instinct 
with divine life and energy. The legends explain this 
in diverse ways, and bring the divine quality of the 
waters into connection with various deities or supernatural 
powers, but they aU agree in this, that them main object 
is to show how the fountain or stream comes to be im- 
pregnated, so to speak, with the vital energy of the deity 
to which it is sacred. 

Among the ancients blood is generally conceived as the 
principle or vehicle of life, and so the account often given 
of sacred waters is that the blood of the deity flows in 
them. Thus as Milton writes — 

Smooth. Adonis from his native rook 
“Rati pnrple to the sea, supposed with blood 
Of Thammuz yearly wounded,® 


1 A CTTni1ii.r example, Wadd., No. 2370. A sacred fountain of Eshmun 
“ in the mountain ” seems to appear in CIS, No. 3, L 17 ; ct O. Hofiinann, 
Vd>er eimge Phan. Inschrr. p. 52 sq. See also Baudissin, Ad p. 244 ag. 

* Paradise Lost, i 450, following Lucian, JOea Syria, viii. 
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The ruddy colour which the swollen river derived from 
the soil at a certain season ^ was ascribed to the blood of 
the god who received his death-wound in Lebanon at that 
time of the year, and lay buried beside the sacred source.* 
Similarily a tawny fountain near Joppa was thought to 
derive its colour from the blood of the sea-monster slain 
by Perseus,® and Philo Byblius says that the fountains and 
rivers sacred to the heaven-god (Baalshamaim) were those 
which received his blood when he was mutilated by his 
son.* In another class of legends, specially connected 
with the worship of Atargatis, the divine life of the waters 
resides in the sacred fish that inhabit them. Atargatis 
and her son, according to a l^end common to Hierapolis 
and Ascalon, plunged into the waters — in the first case 
the Euphrates, in the second the sacred pool at the temple 
near the town — and were changed into fishes.® This is 
only another form of the idea expressed in the first class 
of l^end, where a god dies, that is ceases to exist in 
human form, but his life passes into the waters where he 
is buried ; and this again is merely a theory to bring the 
divine water or the divine fish into harmony with anthro- 

^ The reddening of the Adonis was obeerred by Manndrell on March 
169f, and by Bienan early in February. Gf. Frazer, OB v. 225. 

2 Melito m Cureton, Spw, Syr. p. 25, L 7. That the grave of Adonis 
was also shown at the month of the river has been inferred from Dea Sj/r. 
yL vii. The nver Belus also had its Memnonion or Adonis tomb (Josephus, 
B. J. li 10. 2.) In modem Syria cisterns are alv^ys found beside the 
graves of samts, and are believed to be inhabited by a sort of fairy. A 
pining child is thought to be a &iTy changelmg, and must be lowered into 
the cistern. The fairy will then take it back, and the tine child is drawn 
up in its room. This is in the region of Sidon {ZBPV* vol. vii. p. 84 ; cf. 
ib. p. 106). 

* Pausanias, iv. 35. 9. 

^ Euseb. Pnep. Bv. i. 10. 22 (JFV, Eist. Or. iii. 668). The fountain of 
the Ohaboras, where Hera tcus ya/Mug . . avikaufatraj belongs to the 
same class. 

^ Hyginus, Astr. ii. 80 ; Mamlins, iv. 580 sqq. ; Xanthns in Atheneeus, 
Yiii. 87. I have disenssed these legends at length in the Engli^ Sisit 
fievieWf April 1887, to which the reader is referred for detail^. 
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pomorphic ideas.^ The same thing was sometimes ejBfected 
in another way by saying that the anthropomorphic deity 
was bom from the water, as Aphrodite sprang from the 
sea-foam, or as Atargatis, in another form of the Euphrates 
legend, given by the scholiast on Germanicus’s Aratus, was 
bom of an egg which the sacred fishes found in the 
Euphrates and pushed ashore. Here, we see, it was left 
to the choice of the worshippers whether they would thiTiTr 
of the deity as arising from or disappearing in the water, 
and in the ritual of the Syrian goddess at Hierapolis both 
ideas were combined at the solemn feasts, when her image 
was carried down to the river and back again to the 
temple. Where the legend is so elastic we can hardly 
doubt that the sacred waters and sacred fish were wor- 
shipped for their own sake before the anthropomorphic 
goddess came into the religion, and in fact the sacred fish 
at the source of the Chaboras are connected with an 
altogether different myth. Eish were tdboo^ and sacred 
fish were found in rivers or in pools at sanctuaries, all 
over Syria.^ This superstition has proved one of the 

^ The idea that the godhead consecrates waters by descending into them 
appears at Aphaca in a pecuJiar form associated with the astral character 
which, at least in later times, was ascribed to the goddess Astarte. It was 
believed that the goddess on a certain day of the year descended into the 
river in the form of a fiery star firom the top of Lebanon. So Sozomen, 
H, JB. ii. 4, 5. Zosimns, i. 68, says only that fireballs appeared at the 
temple and the places about it, on the occasion of solemn feasts, and does not 
connect the apparition with the sacred waters. There is nothing improbable 
in the frequent ocouirence of stnMog electrical phenomena in a mountain 
sanotuary. We shall presently find fiery apparitions connected also with 
sacred trees (itj/Va, p. 198). “Thunders, li^tnings and light flashing 
in the heavens,** appear as objects of veneration among the Syrians (Jacob 
of Edessa, Qu» 48) ; of. also the fiery globe of the Heliopolitan lion-god, 
whose fall from heaven is described by Damasoins, Tit. la. § 208, and what 
Fansanias of Damascus relates of the fireball that checked the flood of the 
Orontes (Malalas, p. 38). 

s Xenophon, Afudt. i. 4. 9, who found snob fish in the Chains near 
Aleppo, expressly says that they were regarded as gods. Lnoian, Jka Syr. 
zlv., relates that at the lake of Atargatis at Hierapolis the sacred fiah 
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most durable parts of ancient heathenism ; sacred fish are 
stm kept m pools at the mosq[ues of Tripolis and Edessa. 
At the latter place it is believed that death or other 
evil consequences would befall the man who dared to eat 
them.^ 

The Hving power that inhabits sacred waters and gives 
them their miraculous or healing quality is very often held 
to be a serpent, as in the Arabian and Hebrew cases which 
have been already cited,* or a huge dragon or water monster, 
such as that which in the Antiochene legend hollowed out 
the winding bed of the Orontes and disappeared beneath 
its source.® In such oases the serpents are of course 
supernatural serpents or/wm, and the dragon of Orontes 
was identified in the Greek period with Typhon, the enemy 
of the gods.^ But the demon may also have other forms ; 
thus at EamaUah in Palestine there are two springs, of 
which one is inhabited by a camel, the other by a bride ; 
while the spring at ^Artas is guarded by a white and a 
black ram.® 

In all their various forms the point of the legends is 
that the sacred source is either inhabited by a demoniac 
being or imbued with demoniac life. The same notion 
appears with great distinctness in the ritual of sacred 

wore gold ornaments, as did also, the eels at the sanotoary of the war-god 
Zens, amidst the sacred plane-trees (Herod, t. 119) at Labrannda in Oaria 
(Pliny, H. N, xx x i i. 16, 17 ; iBSlian, iV. A» zii 30). Oaiia was thoron^y 
permeated by Phcenician inflnenoe. 

^ Saohan, JSsise, p. 197. * Sv^pra^ p. 168 aqq, 

* The Leviathan (p3ri) of Scripture, like the Arabian is probably 

a persoinifioation of the waterspout (Mas'iidi, i. 263, 266 ; Ps. oxlviii. 7). 
Thus we see how readily the Eastern imagination clothes aquatic pheno- 
mena with an animal form. 

* Hence perhaps the modem name of the nver Hahr al-'Asi, “the rebel’s 
stream ” , the explanation in Yaout, iiL 588, does not commend itself. The 
burial of the l^phomc dragon at the source of the Orontes may be compared 
with the Modem l^end of the well at Babylon, where the rebel angels 
Harut and Marut were entombed (Oazwini, i. 197). 

» ZDFV, X. 180 ; PEF, Qu. SL 1893, p. 204. 
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waters. Though such waters are often associated with 
temples, altars, and the usual apparatus of a cultus addressed 
to heavenly deities, the service paid to the holy well re- 
tained a form which implies that the divine power addressed 
was in the water. We have seen that at Mecca, and at the 
Stygian waters in the Syrian desert, gifts were cast into the 
holy source. But even at Aphaca, where, in the times to 
which our accounts refer, the goddess of the spot was held 
to be the Urania or celestial Astarte, the pilgrims cast 
into the pool jewels of gold and silver, webs of linen and 
byssus and other precious stuffs, and the obvious contra- 
diction between the celestial character of the goddess and 
the earthward destination of the gifts was explained by 
the fiction that at the season of the feast she descended 
into the pool in the form of a fiery star. Similarly, at the 
annual fair and feast of the Terebinth, or tree and well 
of Abraham at Mamre, the heathen visitors, who reverenced 
the spot as a haunt of “ angels,” ^ not only offered sacrifices 
beside the tree, but illuminated the well with lamps, and 
cast into it libations of wine, cakes, coins, myrrh, and incensa^ 
On the other hand, at the sacred waters of Karwa and 
Sawid in S. Arabia, described by HamdanI in the Ihlil 
(Muller, Burgen, p. 69), offerings of bread, fruit or other 
food were deposited beside the fountain. In the former 
case they were believed to be eaten by the serpent denizen 
of the water, in the latter they were consumed by beasts 
and birds. At Gaza bread is still thrown into the sea by 
way of offering.® 

^ J.tf. demons. Sozomen says “angels,” and not “derTils,” becanse the 
sanctity of the place was acknowledged by Christians also. 

* Sozomen, E, E. ii. 4. — As all “liying waters” seem to have had a 
certain sanctity in K. Semitic religion, the cnstom of throwing the 

into springs (Zenobius, Cm. i. 49) may probably belong to tins 
ohapter. 

* PEF, Qv. St. 1898, p. 216. 
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In ancient religion offerings are the proper vehicle of 
prayer and supplication, and the worshipper when he pre- 
sents his gift looks for a visible indication whether his 
prayer is accepted.^ At Aphaca and at the Stygian 
fountain the accepted gift sank into the depths, the 
unacceptable offering was cast forth by the eddies. It 
was taken as an omen of the impending fall of Palmyra 
that the gifts sent from that city at an annual festival 
were cast up again in the following year.® In this 
example we see that the holy well, by declaring the 
favourable or unfavourable disposition of the divine power, 
becomes a place of oracle and divination. In Greece, also, 
holy wells are connected with oracles, but mainly in the 
form of a belief that the water gives prophetic inspiration 
to those who drink of it. At the Semitic oracle of Aphaca 
the method is more primitive, for the answer is given 
directly by the water itself, but its range is limited to 
what can be inferred from the acceptance or rejection of 
the worshipper and his petition. 

The oracle of Daphne near Antioch, which was obtained 
by dipping a laurel leaf into the water, was presumably of 
the same class, for we cannot take seriously the statement 
that the response appeared written on the leaf.® The 
choice of the laurel leaf as the offering cast into the 
water must be due to Greek influence, but Daphne was a 
sanctuary of Heracles, ie, of the Semitic Baal, before the 
temple of Apollo was built.* 

* Cf. Gon. iv. 4, 5. 

* Zosimus, L 68. At Aphaca, as at the Stygian fountain, the waters fall 
down a cataract into a deep gorge. 

* Sozomen, v, 19. 11. Cf. the ordeal by casting a tablet into the water 
at Pahci in Sicily. The tablet sank if what was written on it was false 
(Jfir. Justs. § 57). 

* Malalas, p. 204. A variant of this form of oracle occurs at Myra iu 
Lycia, where the omen is from the sacred fish accepting or rejecting the food 
offinred to them (Pliny, 5*. iV. mii. 17 ; Jlian, AT. viii 6; Atheneeus, 
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An oracle that speaks by receiving or rejecting the 
worshipper and his homage may very readily pass into an 
ordeal, where the person who is accused of a crime, or is 
suspected of having perjured himself in a suit, is presented 
at the sanctuary, to be accepted or rejected by the deity, 
in accordance with the principle that no impious person 
can come before Grod with impunity.^ A rude form of 
this ordeal seems to survive even in modem times in 
the vTidespread form of trial of witches by water. In 
Hac^amaut, according to MaciizI,^ when a man was in- 
jured by enchantment, he brought all the witches suspect 
to the sea or to a deep pool, tied stones to their backs and 
threw them into the water. She who did not sink was 
the guilty person, the meaning evidently being that the 
sacred element rejects the criminal^ That an impure 
person dare not approach sacred waters is a general 
principle — whether the impurity is moral or physical is 
not a distinction made by ancient religion. Thus in 
Arabia we have found that a woman in her uncleaimess 
was afraid, for her children's sake, to bathe in the water 
of Dusares ; and to this day among the Ye^dls no one may 
enter the valley of Sheik Adi, with its sacred fountain, 
unless he has first purified his body and clothes.* The 
sacred oil-spring of the Carthaginian sanctuary, described 
in the book of W(ynd&rfvl Stories that passes under the 
name of Aristotle,® would not flow except for persons 
ceremonially pure. An ordeal at a sacred spring based on 

viiL 8, p. 833). How far Lycian worship was influenced by the Semites it 
not clear. 

^ Cf. Job sdii. 16 ; Isa. xxriii. 14. 

^ Dt VcdU Hadhrcm/mt^ p. 26 sq. 

* The stoiy about Mojammi* and Al-Ahwas {AgK iy, 48), cited by WeH- 
hausen, EM. p. 160, refers to this kind of ordeal, not to a form of magic. 
A very curious story of the water test for witches in India is told by Ibn 
Batata, w. 37. 

^ Layard, Mneveh, i. 280. 


B Mir, Ause. § 113. 
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this principle might be worked in several ways/ but the 
usual Semitic method seems to have been by drinkmg the 
water. Evidently, if it is dangerous for the impious person 
*• to come iuto contact with the holy element, the danger 
must be intensified if he ventures to take it into his system, 
and it was believed that in such a case the draught pro- 
duced disease and death. At the Asbamsean lake and 
springs near Tyana the water was sweet and kindly to 
those that swore tnily, but the perjured man was at once 
smitten in his eyes, feet and hands, seized with dropsy and 
wasting.® In like manner he who swore falsely by the 
Stygian waters in the Syrian desert died of dropsy within 
a year. In the latter case it would seem that the oath 
by the waters sufficed ; but primarily, as we see in the 
other case, the essential thing is the draught of water at 
the holy place, the oath simply taking the place of the 
petition which ordinarily accompanies a ritual act Among 
the Hebrews this ordeal by drinking holy water is preserved 
even in the pentateuchal legislation in the case of a woman 
suspected of infidelity to her husband.® Here also the 
belief was that the holy water, which was mingled with 
the dust of the sanctuary, and administered with an oath, 
produced dropsy and wasting; and the antiquity of the 

^ See, for ezam^e, the Sicilian oracle of the Palio lake, whore the oath of 
the accused was written on a tablet and cast into the water to sink or swim 
(i/ir. Awe, § 67). 

^ Mir, Ausc, § 152 ; Fhilostr., VU, ApoUmii, i. 6. That the sanctuaiy 
was Semitio I infer from its name ; see below, p. 182. 

^ Num. 7. 11 sqq. In Agh i. 156, 1. 8 sqq.t a suspected wife swears 
seventy oaths at the Caaba, to which she is conducted with circumstances 
of ignominy-seated on a camel between two sacks of dung. This was 
under Islam, but is evidently an old custom. In heathen Arabia the decision 
in such a case was sometimes referred to a diviner, as we see from the story 
of Hind bint *Otba iii 278 , Agh. viii. 60). An ordeal for virgins 
accused of unchastity existed at the Stygian water near Ephesus. The 
accused swore that she was innocent ; her oath was written and tied round 
her neck. She then entered the shallow pool, and if she was guilly the 
water rose till it covered the wnting (Achilles Tatius. viil 12). 
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ceremony is evident not only from its whole character, but 
because the expression “holy water” (ver. 17) is unique in 
the language of Hebrew ritual, and must be taken as an 
isolated survival of an obsolete expression. Unique though 
the expression be, it is not difficult to assign its original 
meaning ; the analogies already before us indicate that we 
must think of water from a holy spring, and this conclusion 
is certainly conect. Wellhausen has shown that the 
oldest Hebrew tradition refers the origin of the Torah to 
the divine sentences taught by Moses at the sanctuary of 
Kadesh or Meribah,^ beside the holy fountain which in 
Gen. xiv. 7 is also called “the fountain of judgment.” 
The principle underlying the administration of justice at 
the sanctuary is that cases too hard for man are referred 
to the decision of God. Among the Hebrews in Canaan 
this was ordinarily done by an appeal to the sacred lot, 
but the survival of even one case of ordeal by holy 
water leaves no doubt as to the sense of the “ fountain 
of judgment ” (En-Mishpat) or “ waters of controversy ” 
(Meribah). 

With this evidence before us as to the early importance 
of holy waters among the Hebrews, we cannot but attach 
significance to the fact that the two chief places of pilgrim- 
age of the northern Israelites in the time of Amos were 
Dan and Beersheba.® We have already seen that there 
was a sacred fountain at Dan, and the sanctuary of Beer- 
sheba properly consisted of the “ Seven Wells,” which gave 
the place its nama It is notable that among the Semites 
a special sanctity was attached to groups of seven wells.** 
In the canons of Jacob of Edessa (Qu. 43) we read of 
nominally Christian Syrians who bewail their diseases to 

1 Frolegomefm, viii. 8 (Eng. trans. p. 848). 

* Amos Tiiu lA ; of. 1 Kings zii. 80. 

' See Noldeke in JM. Oeniraaiatt, 22 Miur. 1879, p. 383. 
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the stars, or turn for help to a solitary tree or a fountam 
or seven sjtrmgs or water of the sea, etc. Among the 
Mandfieans, also, we read of mysteries performed at seven 
weUs, and among the Arabs a place called '^the seven 
wells” is mentioned by Strabo, xvL 4. 24.^ The name of 
the Asbamsean waters seems also to mean “ seven waters ” 
(Syr. $hal*d mayd) ; the spot is a lake where a number of 
sources bubble up above the surface of the water. Seven 
is a sacred number among the Semites, particularly affected 
in matters of ritual, and the Hebrew verb “to swear” 
means literally “to come under the influence of seven 
things.” Thus seven ewe lambs figure in the oath between 
Abraham and Abimelech at Beersheba, and in the Arabian 
oath of covenant described by Herodotus (iiL 8), seven 
stones are smeared with blood. The oath of purgation at 
seven weUs would therefore have peculiar force.® 

It is the part of a divine power to grant to his 
worshippers not only oracles and judgment, but help in 
trouble and blessing in daily life. The kind of blessing 
which it is most obvious to expect from a sacred spring is 
the quickening and fertilisation of the soil and all that 
depends on it. That fruitful seasons were the chief object 
of petition at the sacred springs requires no special proof, 
for this object holds the first place in all the great religious 
occasions of the settled Semites, and everywhere we fiind 
that the festal cycle is r^ulated by the seasons of the 

^ Of. also the seven marvelloas wells at Tiberias (Gazwim, L 198), and 
the ThorayyS or “Pleiad waters” at Dariya (Yaout, i. 924, iii 688 ; Bekrl, 
214, 627) ; also the modem Syrian custom of making a sick child that is 
thought to be bewitched drink from seven wells or cisterns (ZDFV, 
vii. 106). 

* In Amos viii. 14 there is mention of an oath by the way (ritual 1) of 
Beersheba, The pilgrims at Mamre would not diiii of the water of the 
welL Sozomeu supposes that the gifts cast in made it nndnnkable; but 
at an Oriental market, where eveiy bargain is accompanied by false oaths 
and protestations, the precaution is rather to be eiplained by fear of the 
divine ordeal 
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agricultural year.^ Beyond doubt the first and best gift 
of the sacred spring to the worshipper was its own life- 
giving water, and the first object of the religion addressed 
to it was to encourage its benignant flow.^ But the life- 
giving power of the holy stream was by no means confined 
to the quickening of vegetation. Sacred waters are also 
healing waters, as we have already seen in various examples, 
particularly m that of the Syrians, who sought to them for 
help in disease. I may here add one instance which, though 
it Ues a little outside of the proper Semitic region, is con- 
nected with a holy river of the Syrians. In the Middle 
Ages it was still believed that he who bathed in the spring- 
time in the source of the Euphrates would be free from 
sickness for the whole year.^ This healing power was not 
confined to the water itself, but extended to the vegetation 
that surrounded it. By the sacred river Belus grew the 
colocasium plants by which Heracles was healed after his 
conflict with the Hydra, and the roots continued to be used 
as a cure for bad sores.^ At Paneas an herb that healed 
all diseases grew at the base of a statue which was 
supposed to represent Christ, evidently a relic of the old 
heathenism of the place.^ Thus when Ezekiel describes 

^ A myth of the ooimeotion of saored wateis mth the origin of agrioulture 
seems to survive in modernised form in the medusval legend* of ‘Ain el< 
bacar, **the oxen's well,” at Acre. It was visited by Christian, Jewish and 
Moslem pilgrims, because the oxen with which Adam ploughed issued from 
it (Cazwini, Yaout). There was a maskJhedt or sacred tomb, beside it, 
peihaps the modem representative of the ancient Memnonium. 

3 In Num. xxi. 17 we find a song addressed to the well exhorting it to 
rise, which in its origin is hardly a mere poetic figure. We may compare 
what Cazwini, i. 189, records of the well of Habistan. When the water 
failed, a feast was held at the source, with music and dancing, to induce 
it to flow again. See also the modem Palestinian usage cited above, p. 
169, n. 8. 

* CazvrtnS, i. 19^. I may also cite the numerous fables of amulets, to be 
found in the Tigris and other rivers, which protected their wearers against 
wild beasts, demons and other dangers (ifir. Auac, % 159 ajjr.). 

* Claudius lolaus, op. Steph, Byz. a.v.^'Ain;. 

> Theophanes, quoted by Reland, Antiq. Hebr, ii 922. 
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the sacred waters that issue from the New Jerusalem as 
giving life wherever they come, and the leaves of the 
trees on their banks as supplying medicine, his imagery 
is in full touch with common Semitic ideas (Ezek. xlvii 
9 , 12 ). 

The healing power of sacred water is closely connected 
with its purifying and consecrating power, for the primary 
conception of uncleanness is that of a dangerous infection. 
Washings and purifications play a great part in Semitic 
ritual, and were performed with living water, which was as 
such sacred in some degree. Whether specially sacred 
springs were used for purification, and if so under what 
restrictions I cannot make out ; in most cases, I apprehend, 
they were deemed too holy to be approached by a person 
technically impure. It appears, however, from Ephrsem 
Syrus that the practice of bathing in fountains was one 
of the heathen customs to which the Syrians of his time 
were much addicted, and he seems to regard this as a sort 
of heathen consecration.^ Unfortunately the rhetoric of 
the Syrian fathers seldom condescends to precise details on 
such matters. 

(]_IVom this account of the ritual of sacred wells it wUl, 
I think, be clear that the usages and ceremonies are aU 
intelligible on general principles, without reference to par- 
ticular legends or the worship of the particular deities 
associated with special water^ The fountain is treated as 
a living thing, those properties of its waters which we call 
natural are regarded as manifestations of a divine life, and 
the source itself is honoured as a divine being, I had 
almost said a divine animal When religion takes a form 
decidedly anthropomorphic or astral, myths are devised to 
reconcile the new point of view with the old usage, but the 
substance of the ritual remains unchanged 

1 0$^, lii. 670 «g'.; E, a S., ed Lamy, ii. 696, 411. 
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Let US now pass on jErom the worship of sacred waters 
bo tj;ie cults connected with sacred trees.^ 

Llhat the conception of trees as demoniac beings was ★ 
familiar to the Semites has been already shown by many 
examples 2 and there is * also abundant evidence that in 
all parts of the Semitic area trees were adored as 
divine.^ 

^^ee worship pure and simple, where the tree is in all 
respects treated as a god, is attested for Arabia (but not 
on the best authority) in the case of the sacred date-palm 
at Nejran.® It was adored at an annual feast, when it was 
all hung with fine clothes and women’s omamentgj A 
similar tree, to which the people of Mecca resorted 
annually, and hung upon it weapons, garments, ostrich 
eggs and other gifts, is spoken of in the traditions of the 
prophet under the vague name of a dhat anwai, or “ tree 
to hang things on.” It seems to be identical with the 
sacred acacia at Nakhla in which the goddess Al- Ozza was 
believed to reside.^ The tree at Hodaibiya, mentioned in 
Sura xlviii. 18, was frequented by pilgrims who thought 
to derive a blessing from it, till it was cut down by the 
Caliph *OmM lest it should be worshipped like Al-lAt and 
Al-'Ozza,® [By the modem Arabs sacred trees are called 
TmnaMl, places where angels or jinn descend and are 
heard dancing and singing. It is deadly danger to pluck 

1 On sacred trees among the Semites, see Bandissin, StuduTij ii. 184 sqq, ; 
for Arabia, WeUhansen, Heid. pu 104. Compare Bottioher, BaumcuUua der 
HeUenen (BerL 1866), and Mannhardt, WaMr und Fdd-CvUe (BerL 1875, 77). 

* Supra, p. 133 

^ Tabari, i 922 (Noldeke’s trans. p. 181) ; Ibn HisL 22. The antboiity 
is Wabb b. Monabbib, who, I fear, was little better than a plansible liar. 

* Wellbansen, pp. 36 sg., 38 aq. 

* Yaout, iii. 261 . At IgLodaibiya there was also a weU whose waters were 
miraonlonsly moreased by the prophet (Ibn Hish. 742 ; Moh, in Med. 247). 

1 suspeot that the sanctity of tree and well are older than Mohammed, for 
the place is reckoned to the ^[aram but jnts out beyond the line of its border 
(Yaeui, ii 222). 
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SO much as a bough from such a tree ; they are honoured 
with sacrifices, and parts of the flesh are hung on them, 
as well as shreds of calico, beads, etc. The sick man who 
sleeps under them receives counsel in a dream for the 
restoration of his healtl^ 

Among the heathen Syrians tree worship must have 
had a large place, for this is one of the superstitions which 
Christianity itself was powerless to eradicate. We have 
already met with nominal Christians of Syria who in their 
sicknesses turned for help to a solitary tree, while zealous 
Christians were at pains to hew down the “ trees of the 
demons." ^ As regards the Phoenicians and Canaanites we 
have the testimony of Philo Byblius that the plants of 
the earth were in ancient times esteemed as gods and 
honoured with libations and sacrifices, because from them 
the successive generations of men drew the support of their 
life. To this day the traveller in Palestine frequently 
meets with holy trees hung like an Arabian dMt anwa;t 
with rags as tokens of homage. 

What place the cult of trees held in the more 
developed forms of Semitic religion it is not easy to 
determine. In later times the groves at the greater 
sanctuaries do not seem to have been direct objects of 
worship, though they shared in the inviolability that 
belonged to all the surroundings of the deity, and were 
sometimes — ^like the ancient cypresses of Heracles at 
Daphne — believed to have been planted by the god 
himself.^ It was not at the great sanctuaries of cities 
but in the open field, where the rural population had 
continued from age to age to practise primitive rites 
without modification, that the worship of " solitary 

1 Doughty, Arabia JOeserta, I 448 sqq. 

* See the dtatlons in Kayser, Jacob v. Edessa, p. 141. 

^ Similarly the tamarisk at Beersheba was bebeyed to have been planted 
by Abraham (Gen. xzl 33). 
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trees *’ survived the fall of the great gods of Semitic 
heathenism.^ 

There is no reason to think that any of the greater 
Semitic cults was developed out of tree worship. In all 
of them the main place is given to altar service, and we 
shall see by and by that the beginnings of this form of 
worship, so far as they can be traced back to a time when 
the gods were not yet anthropomorphic, point to the cult of 
animals rather than of trees. That trees are habitually 
found at sanctuaries is by no means inconsistent with this 
view, for where the tree is merely conceived as planted 
by the god or £is marking his favourite haunt, it receives 
no direct homage. 

When, however, fwe find that no Canaanite high place 
was complete without its sacred tree standing beside the 
altar, and when we take along with this the undoubted 
fact that the direct cult of trees was familiar to aU the 
Semites, it is hardly possible to avoid the conclusion that 
some elements of tree worship entered into the ritual 
even of such deities as in their origin were not tree-gods. 
The local sanctuaries of the Hebrews, which the prophets 
regard as purely heathenish, and which certainly were 
modelled injall points on Canaanite usage, were altar- 
sanctuaries. j^ut the altars were habitually set up 
“under green trees," and, what is more, the altar was 
incomplete unless an ashera stood beside i^ The meaning 
of this word, which the Authorised Version wrongly renders 
‘ grove,"! has given rise to a good deal of controversy. 
What kuid of object the asAera was appears from Deut. 
svL 21 Thou shalt not plant an cLsh&ra of any kind of 

^ The sohtary tree may in certain cases be the last relic of a ruined 
leathen sanctuary. What Mocaddasi relates about the place called 
Al-Shsjaia ('*ihe Tree’*; mprct, p. 160) points to something of this kind ; 
for here there was an annual feast or fur. At the Terebinth of Hamre in 
lilrfl manner an altar at least hardly have been lacking in heathen times . 
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wood (or, an^^ra, any kind of tree) beside the altar of 
Jehovaiy;/it mnst therefore have been either a living 
tree or a tree-like post, and in all probability either form 
was originally admissibleTI The oldest altars, as we gather 
from, the accounts of patriarchal sanctuaries, stood under 
actual trees ; but this rule could not always be followed, 
and in the period of the kings it would seem that the 
place of the living tree was taken by a dead post or pole, 
planted in the ground like an English Maypole.^ The 
ashera, undoubtedly was an object of worship; for the 
prophets put it on the same line with other sacred 
symbols, images cippi and Baal-pillars (Isa. xvii 8, Micah 
V. 12 8qq^)y and the Phoenician inscription of Mas'ub 
speaks of “ the Astarte in the Ashera of the divinity of 
Hammon.” The ashera therefore is a sacred symbol, the 
seat of the deity, and perhaps the name itself, as 0-. 
Hoffinann has suggested, means nothing more than the 
“mark” of the divine presence. But the opinion rhat 
there was a Canaanite goddess called Ashera, and that 
the trees or poles of the same name were her particular 
symbols, is not tenable ; every altar had its ashera, even 
such altars as in the popular, pre-prophetic forms of 
Hebrew religion were dedicated to JehovaL^ This is 

^ It is a thing made by man’s hands ; Isa. rdi. 8, cf. 1 Kings xvi. 33, 
etc. In 2 Kings xxi 7 (of. xxiii. 6) we read ot the Ashera-image. Similarly 
in I Kings xv. 18 there is mention of a ‘‘grisly object” which Queen Haacah 
made for an Ashera. These expressions may imply that the sacred pole 
was sometimea carved into a kind of image. That the sacred tree should 
degenerate first into a mere Maypole, and then into a rude wooden idol, is 
in accordance with analogies found elsewhere, in Greece ; but it seems 
quite as likely that the ashera is desorihed as a kind of idol simply because 
it was used in idolatrous oultns. An Assyrian monument from E^orsabSd, 
figured by Botta and Layard, and reproduced m Rawlinson, Monarchies, 
ii. 87, and Stade, Gesch. Isr. i. 461, shows an ornamental pole planted beside a 
portable altar. Priests stand before it engaged in an act of worship, and touch 
the pole with their hands, or perhaps anoint it with some liquid substance. 

* The prohibition in Dent. xvi. 21 is good evidence of the previous 
practice of the thing prohibited. See also 2 Kings xiii. 6. 
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not consistent with the idea that the sacred pole was the 
symbol of a distinct divinity; it seems rather to show 
that in early times tree worship had such a vogue in 
Canaan that the sacred tree, or the pole its surrogate, 
had come to be viewed as a general symbol of deity which 
might fittmgly stand beside the altar of any god.^ 


^ If a god and a goddess were worsMpped together at the same sanctuary, 
as was the case, for example, at Aphaca and Hierapolis, and if the two sacied 
symbols at the sanctnary were a pole and a pillar of stone, it might naturally 
enough come about that the pole was identified with the goddess and the 
pillar with the god. The worship of Tammux or Adonis was known at 
Jerusalem in the time of Ezekiel (viii. 14), and with Adonis the goddess 
Astarte must also haye been worshipped, probably as the ** queen of heaven” 
(Jer. vii., xliv.; cf. on this worship Euenen in the Versl^en, etc., of the 
Royal Acad, of Amsterdam, 1888). It is not therefore surprising that in 
one or two late passages, wiitten at a time when all the worship of the high 
places was regarded as entirely foreign to the religion of Jehovah, the 
Asherim seem to be regarded as the female partners of the Baalim ; i.e. 
that the ashera is taken as a symbol of Astarte (Judg. iii. 7). The prophets 
of the asTiera in 1 Kings xviii. 19, who appear along with the prophets of 
the Tynan Baal as ministers of the foreign religion introdnced by Jezebel, 
must have been prophets of Astarte. They form part of the I^an queen’s 
court, and eat of her table, so that they have nothing to do with Hebrew’ 
religion. And conversely the old Hebrew sacred poles can have had nothing 
to do with the Tyrian goddess, for Jehu left the ashera at Samaria standing 
when he abolished all trace of Tyrian worship (2 Kings xiii. 6). There is 
no evidence of the worship of a divine pair among the older Hebrews ; iu 
the time of Solomon Astarte worship was a foieign religion (1 Kings xi. 5), 
and it IS plain &om Jer. ii. 27 that in ordinaiy Hebrew idolatry the tree 
or stock was the symbol not of a goddess but of a god. Even among the 
Phoenidaus the association of sacred trees with goddesses rather than with 
gods is not so dear as is often supposed. From all this it follows that the 
prophets of the Ashera” iu 1 Kings, are very misty personages, and 
that the mention of them implies a confusion between Astarte and the 
Ashera, which no Isradite in Elijah’s time, or indeed so long as the 
northern kingdom stood, could have fallen into. In fact they do not 
reappear eithei in ver. 22 or in ver. 40, and tlie mention of them seems to be 
due to a late mterpolatiou (Wellh., Hexateucht 2nd ed. (1889), p. 281). 

The evidence offered by As^filologists that Ashrat = Ashera was a 
goddess (see Schrader in ZeUxchr. /. Assyriologie, iii. 363 sq.) cannot over- 
rule the plain sense of the Hebrew texts. Whether it suffices to show that 
in some places the general symbol of ddly had become a spedal goddess is a 
question on which I do not offer an opinion ; but see G. Hoffmann, Ueber 
eimge Phoen. Jnschrr. (1889), p. 26 sqq,^ whose whole remarks are note- 
woj thy. In Gifc 61 (ZDM&, xxxv. 424) the goddess seems to be called the 
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The general adoption of tree symbols at Canaanite 
sanctuaries must be connected with the fact that all 
Canaanite Baalim, whatever their original character, were 
associated with naturally fertile spots (Baal’s land), and 
were worshipped as the givers of v^etable increase. We 
have seen already in the case of sacred streams how the 
life-blood of the god was conceived as diffused through 
the sacred waters, which thus became themselves impreg- 
nated with divine life and energy. And it was an easy 
extension of this idea to suppose that the tree which 
overshadowed the sacred fountain, and drew perennial 
strength and freshness from the moisture at its roots, was 
itself instinct with a particle of divine life. With the 
ancients the conception of life, whether divine or human, 
was not so much individualised as it is with us ; thus, for 
example, all the members of one kin were conceived as 
having a common life embodied in the common blood 
which flowed through their veins. Similarly one and the 
same divine life might be shared by a number of objects, 
if aU of them were nourished from a common vital 
source, and the elasticity of this conception made it very 
easy to brmg natural holy things of different kinds into 
the cult of one and the same god. Elements of water 
tree and animal worship could all be combined in the 
ritual of a single anthropomorphic deity, by the simple 
supposition that the life of the god flowed in the sacred 
waters and fed the sacred tree. 

regards the connection of holy waters and holy 
trees, it must be remembered that in most Semitic lands 
self-sown wood can flourish only where there is under- 
ground water, and where therefore springs or wells exist 
beside the trees.]^ lienee the idea that the same life is 

mother of the sacred pole QK), but the editors of the CIS 

(Na 13) read mwn. See Cooke, No. 14. 
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manifested in the water and in the surrounding vegetation 
could hardly fail to suggest itself, and, broadly speaking, 
the holiness of fountains and that of trees, at least among 
the northern Semites, appear to be parts of the same 
religious conception, for it is only in exceptional cases that 
the one is found apart from the other^ 

Where a tree was worshipped as the symbol of an 
anthropomorphic god we sometimes find a transformation 
legend directly connecting the life of the god with the 
vegetative life of the tree. This kind of myth, in which 
a god is transformed into a tree or a tree springs from the 
blood of a god, plays a large part in the sacred lore of 
Phrygia, where tree worship had peculiar prominence, and 
is also common in Greece. The Semitic examples are not 
numerous, and are neither so early nor so well attested as 
to inspire confidence that they are^^genuine old^JegendT 
independent of Greek influence.® most important of 
them is the myth told at Byblus in the time of Plutarch, 
of the sacred erica which was worshipped in the temple 
of Isis, and was said to have grown round the dead body 
of Osirisiy^t Byblus, Isis and Osiris are really Astarte 
and Adonis, so this may possibly be an original Semitic 
legend of a holy tree growing from the grave of a god.®^ 

^ An interesting example of the combination may here be added to those 
cited above. The Syriac text of Epiphanins, JDepond, et wans, § 62 (Lagarde, 
V. T, Fragm. p. 66 ; ii. 203), tells us that Atad of Gen. 1. 11 was 

identified with the spring and thorn-bush of Beth-bagla near Jericho, and 
the explanation offered of the name Beth-haglfi seems to be based on a local 
tiadition of a ritual procession round the sacred objects. See also the 
OTUynuutica, s.v. Area Atath. In Greece also it is an exception to find a 
sacred tree without its fountain ; Bbtticher, p. 47. 

^ Cf. Baudi8sin« qp. ci£, p. 214. 

* Pint Is, et Os, §§ 16, 16. One or two features in the story are note- 
worthy The sacred erica was a mere dead stump, for it was out down by 
Isis and presented to the Byblians wrapped in a linen cloth and anointed 
with myrrh like a corpse. It therefore represented the dead god. But as 
a mere stump it also resembles the Hebrew a^sra. Can it be tibat the rite 
of draping and anointing a sacred stump supplies the answer to the unsolved 
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I apprehend, however, that the physical link between 
trees and anthropomorphic gods was generally sought in 
the sacred water from which the trees drew their life. 
GChis is probable from the use of the term to denote 

trees that need neither rain nor irrigation, and indeed 

from the whole circle of ideas connected with Baal's 

land. A tree belonged to a particular deity, not because 
it was of a particular species, but simply because it was 
the natural wood of the place where the god was 
worshipped and sent forth his quickening streams to 

fertilise the earth. The sacred trees of the Semites 
include every prominent species of natural wood — the 
pines and cedars of Lebanon, the evergreen oaks of the 
Palestinian hills, the tamarisks of the Syrian jungles, the 
acacias of the Arabian wadies, and so forth.^ So far as 
these natural woods are concerned, the attempts that 
have been made to connect individual species of trees 
with the worship of a siugle deity break down altogether ; 
it cannot, for example, be said that the cypress belongs 
to Astarte more than to Melcarth, who planted the 
cypress trees at Daphne. 

C Cultivated trees, on the other hand, such as the palm, 
the oKve and the viae, might d, priori be expected, among 
the Semites as among the Greeks, to be connected with 
the special worship of the deity of the spot from which 
their culture was diffused; for religion and agricultural 

question of the nature of the ritual practices connected with the Ashera ' 
Some sort of drapery for the asTiem is spoken of in 2 Kings xxiii 7, and the 
Assyrian representation cited on p. 188, note 1, perhaps repiesonts the 
anointing of the sacred pole 

^ In modem Palestine the carob tree is peculiarly demoniac, the reddish 
hue of the wood suggesting blood (ZDPV, x. 181). According to PEF. Qu. 
S6. 1898, p. 208 fig, carob and sycamore trees are haunted by devils, and 
it is dangerous to sleep under them, whereas the lotus tree {sidr) and the 
tamarisk appear to be inhabited by a (saint). But a tree of any 
species may be sacred if it grows at a Macam or sacred spot. 
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spread together and the one carried the other with 
_Yet even of this there is little evidenc^ the pahn was a 
familiar symbol of Astarte, but we also find a “Baal of 
the pahn-tree ” (Baal-tamar) in a place-name in Judg. xx. 
33. The only clear Semi tie case of the association of a 
particular deity with a fruit tree is, I believe, that of the 
Nabataean Dusares, who was the god of the vine. But the 
vine came to the Nabataeans only in the period of Hellenic 
culture,^ and Dusares as tie wine-god seems simply to 
have borrowed the traits of Dionysus. 

At Aphaca at the annual feast the goddess appeared 
m the form of a fiery meteor, which descended from the 
mountain-top and plunged into the water, while accordiog 
to another account fire played about the temple, presumably, 
since an electrical phenomenon must have lain at the 
foundation of this belief, in the tree- tops of the sacred 
grove.* Similarly it was believed that fire played about 
the branches of the sacred olive tree between the Ambrosian 
rocks at Tyre, without scorching its leaves.® In like 
manner Jehovah appeared to Moses in the bush in flames 
of fire, so that the bush seemed to bum yet not to be 
consumed. The same phenomenon, according to Africanus * 
and Eustathius,® was seen at the terebinth of Mamre ; the 
whole tree seemed to be aflame, but when the fire sank 
again remained unharmed. As lights were set by the 
well under the tree, and the festival was a nocturnal one, 
this was probably nothing more than an optical delusion 
exaggerated by the superstitious imagination, a mere 
artificial contrivance to keep up an ancient belief which 
must once have had wide currency in connection with 

1 Diodorus, xix. 94. 8. * Svpra, p. 176, note 1. 

» Achillea Tatius, ii. 14 ; Nonnus, xL 474 ; c£ the representation on a 
coin of Gordian ni. figured in Pietschmann, Fhanizier, p. 296. 

* Georg. Syncellus, Bonn ed. p. 202. 

* Oited by Eeland, p. 712. 

13 
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sacred trees, and is remarkable because it shows how a 
tree might become holy apart from all relation to agri- 
culture and fertility. Jehovah, “ who dwells in the bush ” 
(Deut. xxxiii 16), in the arid desert of Sinai, was the God 
of the Hebrews while they were still nomads ignorant of 
agriculture ; and indeed the original seat of a conception 
like the burning bush, which must have its physical basis 
in electrical phenomena, must probably be sought in the 
clear dry air of the desert or of lofty mountains. The 
apparition of Jehovah in the burning bush belongs to the 
same circle of ideas as His apparition in the thunders and 
lightnings of Sinai, 

When the divine manifestation takes such a form as 
the flames in the bush, the connection between the god and 
the material symbol is evidently much looser than in the 
Baal type of religion, where the divine life is immanent in 
the life of the tree; and the transition is comparatively 
easy from the conception of Deut. xxxiii. 16, where 
Jehovah inhabits (not visits) the bush, as elsewhere He is 
said to inhabit the temple, to the view prevalent in most 
parts of the Old Testament, that the tree or the pillar at 
a sanctuary is merely a memorial of the divine name, the 
mark of a place where He has been found in the past and 
may be found again. The separation between Jehovah 
and physical nature, which is so sharply drawn by the 
prophets and constitutes one of the chief .points of 
distinction between their faith and that of the masses, 
whose Jehovah worship had aU the characters of Baal 
worship, may be justly considered as a development of the 
older type of Hebrew rehgiom It has sometimes been 
supposed that the conception of a Grod immanent in nature 
is Aryan, and that of a transcendental Gnd Semitic ; but 
the former view is quite as characteristic of the Baal 
worship of the agricultural Semites as of the early faiths 
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of the agricultural Aryans. It is true that the higher 
developments of Semitic religion took a different line, but 
they did not grow out of Baal worship. 

As regards the special forms of cultus addressed to 
sacred trees, I can add nothing certain to the very scanty 
indications that have already come before us. Prayers 
were addressed to them, particularly for help in sickness, 
but doubtless also for fertile seasons and the like, and they 
were hung with votive gifts, especially garments and 
ornaments, perhaps also anointed with unguents as if 
they had been real persons. More could be said about 
the use of branches, leaves or other parts of sacred trees 
in lustrations, as medicine, and for other ritual purposes. 
But these things do not directly concern us at present ; 
they are simply to be noted as supplying additional 
evidence, if such be necessary, that a sacred energy, that 
is, a divine life, resided even in the parts of holy trees. 

The only other aspect of the subject which seems to 
call for notice at the present stage is the connection of 
sacred trees with oracles and divination. Oracles and 
omens from trees and at tree sanctuaries are of the com- 
monest among all races, ^ and are derived in very various 
ways, either from observation of phenomena connected 
with the trees themselves, and interpreted as mani- 
festations of divine life, or from ordinary processes of 
divination performed in the presence of the sacred object. 
Sometimes the tree is believed to speak with an articulate 
voice, as the gharcad did in a dream to Moslim;® but 
except in a dream it is obvious that the voice of the 
tree can only be some rustling sound, as of wind in the 
branches, hke that which was given to David as a token 

^ Of. Botticher, op, cU. chap. zi. 

* Supra^ p. 133. The same belief in trees from which a spirit speaks 
oracles occurs in a modem legend given by Doughty, Ar, Xfes, ii 209. 
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of the right moment to attack the Philistmes,^ and require! 
a soothsayer to interpret it. The famous holy tree near 
Shechem, called the tree of soothsayers in Judg. ix. 37,* 
and the “ tree of the revealer ” in Gen. xii. 6, must have 
been the seat of a Canaanite tree oracla® We have no 
hint as tc the nature of the physical indications that 
guided the soothsayers, nor have I found any other case 
of a Semitic tree oracle where the mode of procedure is 
described. But the belief in trees as places of divine 
revelation must have been widespread in Canaan. The 
prophetess Deborah gave her responses under a palm near 
Bethel, which according to sacred tradition marked the 
grave of the nurse of Eebekah.* That the artificial sacred 
tree or osAera was used in divination would follow from 
1 Kings xviii. 19, were it not that there are good grounds 
for holding that in this passage the prophets of the 
ashera are simply the prophets of the Tyrian Astarte, 
But in Hos. iv. 12 the “stock” of which the prophet’s 
contemporaries sought counsel can hardly be anything else 
than the ashera} Soothsayers who draw their inspiration 

^ 2 Sam. y. 24. 

*A.V. “plain of Meonenim.” 

^ It was perhaps only one tree of a saored grove, for Dent zL 30 speaks 
of the ttees of the revealer ’* in the plural Sam. and LXY read “ oak.“ 

* Gen. zzzv. 8. There indeed the tree is called an oZIoti^ a word 
generally rendered oak. But all5n, like USh and Slight seems to be a name 
applicable to any sacred tree, perhaps to any great tree. Stade, Oescti, Is, 
I 455, would even connect these words with 81, god, and the Phoenician 
alonim. 

s As the next danse says, “and their rod dedareth to them,” it is 
commonly supposed that rhahdomancy is alluded to, i,e, the use of divining 
rods. And no doubt the divining rod, in whidi a spirit of life is supposed 
to reside, so that it moves and gives indications apart from the will of the 
man who holds it, is a superstition cognate to the belief m saored trees ; but 
when “their rod” occurs in parallelism with “their stock” or tree, it lies 
nearer to cite Philo Byblius, (»p, Ena. Jhr, JEv, L 10. 11, who speaks of 
rods and pillars consecrated by the Phoenicians and worshipped by flntmal 
feasts. On this view the rod is only a smaller ashera, Drusius therefore 
seems to hit the mark in comparing Festus’s note on deUIbrvm, where the 
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from plants are found in Semitic legend even in the 
Middle Ages.^ 

I To the two great natural marks of a place of worship, 
the fountain and the tree, ought perhaps to be added 
grottoes and caves of the earth. At the present day 
almost every sacred site in Palestine has its grotto, and 
that this is no new thing is plain from the numerous 
symbols of Astarte worship found on the walls of caves 
in Phoenicia/J There can be little doubt that the oldest 
Phoenician temples were natural or artificial grottoes, and 
that the sacred as well as the profane monuments of 
Phoenicia, with their marked preference for monolithic 
forms, point to the rock-hewn cavern as the original type 
that dominated the architecture of the r^on.^ But if 
this be so, the use of grottoes as temples in later times 
does not prove that caverns as such had any primitive 
religious significance. jJReligious practice is always con- 
servative, and rock-hewn temples would naturally be used 
after men had ceased to live like troglodytes in caves and 
holes of the eart^ Moreover, ancient temples are m 
most instances not so much houses where the gods live, as 
storehouses for the vessels and treasures of the sanctuary. 
The altar, the sacred tree, and the other divine symbols to 
which acts of worship are addressed, stand outside in front 
of the temjgle, and the whole service is carried on in the 
open air. [J^ow all over the Semitic world oaves and pits 
are the primitive storehouses, and we know that in Arabia 

Romans are said to haye woxsliipped pilled rods as gods. See more on rod 
worsMp in Bottloher, qp, cU, zvL 5. Was the omen deriTod from the rod 
flouris^g or mthering ? We have sach an omen in Aaron's rod (Nnm. 
zvii.) ; and Adonis rods, set as slips to grow or wither, seem to be referred 
to in Isa. zvii 10 sqq., a passage which would certaiDly gain force if the 
withering of the slips was an ill omen. Divination from the flonrishing 
and withering of sacred trees is very common in antiquity (Bottloher, 
ehap. zi). 

^ Ohwolsohn, Ssdbier, vl 914. * Renan, FhMide^ p. 822 sgr. 
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a pit called the ghabghai, in which the sacred treasure was 
stored, was a usual adjunct to sanctuari^J there 
are weighty reasons for doubting whether this is the whole 
explanation of cave sacrifices. In other parts of the world, 
eg, in Greece, there are many examples of caves associated 
with the worship of chthonic deities, and also with the 
oracles of gods like Apollo who are not usually regarded 
as chthonic or subterranean; and the acts performed in 
these caves imply that they were regarded as the peculiar 
seats of divine eneigy. The common opinion seems to be 
that Semitic gods were never chthonic, m the sense that 
their seats and the source of their influence were sought 
underground. But we know that all branches of the 
Semites believed in chthonic demons, the Hebrew Gb, the 
Syrian zdkJcurB, the Arabian aM al-ard or “earth-folk,”* 
with whom wizards hold fellowship. Again, the ordinary 
usages of Semitic religion have many points of contact 
with the chthonic rites of the Greeks. The Arabian 
ghobbghah is not a mere treasury, for the victim is said to be 
brought to it, and the sacrificial blood flows into the pit.® 
Similarly the annual human sacrifice at Dumsetha (Duma) 
was buried under the altar-idoL* As regards the northern 
Semites the chthonic associations of the Baalim as gods of 
the subterranean waters are unquestionable, particularly at 
sanctuaries like Aphaca, where the tomb of the Baal was 
shown beside his sacred stream ; ® for a buried god is a god 
that dwells underground. [fThe whole N. Semitic area was 
dotted over with sacred tombs, Memncnia, Semiramis 

^ Wellhausen, p. 103. 

‘ For the 5h see especially Isa. xziz. 4 ; for the zaJckUrB^ JuUanos^ od. 
Hoffmann, p. 247, and xxviii. 666. For the aM aZ-ar4 the oldest 

passage 1 know is Ibn Hishom, p. 258, 1. 19, where these demons appear 
In connection with witchcraft, exactly like the Sh and the zakkiire, 

* Yacut, iiL 772 aq. ; Ibn Hisham, p. 55, 1 18 ; of Wellhausen, ut auqira 

* Porphyry, De Ahst. ii 66. 

•i8«pra»p 174, note. 
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mounds and the like, and at every such spot a god or 
demigod had his subterranean abodeiT No part of old 
Semitic belief was more deeply graven on the popular 
imagination than this, which still holds its ground among 
the peasantry, in spite of Christianity and Islam, with the 
merely nominal modification that the ancient god has been 
transformed into a wonder-working sheikh or wely. In 
view of these facts it can hardly be doubted that remark- 
able caves or passages, leading into the bowels of the earth, 
were as likely to be clothed with supernatural associations 
among the Semites as among the Greeks. And there is at 
least one great Semitic temple whose legends distinctly 
indicate that the original sanctuary was a chasm in the 
ground. According to Lucian, this chasm swallowed up 
the waters of the Flood (Deucalion’s flood, as the Hellenised 
form of the legend has it), and the temple with its altars 
and special ritual of pouring water into the gulf was 
erected in commemoration of this deliverance.* According 
to the Christian Melito, the chasm, or " well,” as he calls it, 
was haunted by a demon and the water-pouring was 
designed to prevent him from coming up to injure men.* 
Here the primitive sanctity of the chasm is the one fixed 
point amidst the variations and distortions of later 
legend ; and on this analogy T am disposed to conjecture 
that in other cases also a cavern or cleft in the earth may 
have been chosen as a primsBval sanctuary because it marked 
the spot where a chthonic god went up and down between 
the outer world and his subterranean home, and where he 

^ That the Semiramis mounds were really tomb-ainctoaries appears from 
the testimony of Ctesias cited by Syncellns, i. 119 (Bonn), and John of 
Antioch {Fr, Or, iv. 589), compared with Langlois, Chron, de Miehei 
U Orand (Venice, 1868), p. 40. See also my article on “Ctesias and the 
Semiraniis legend in Eng, Hist. Eev. April 1887, pp. 303 sqg, 

* De Dea Syria, § 13, of. § 48. 

* Melito, iSpic. Syr. p. 26. 
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could be best approached with prayers and offerings. 
What seems particularly to strengthen this conjecture is 
that the adytum, or dark inner chamber, found in many 
temples both among the Semites and in Greece, was almost 
certainly in its origin a cave; indeed in Greece it was 
often wholly or partially subterranean and is called 
fieyapov — a word which in this application can hardly 
be true Greek, and mean “haU,’* but is rather to be 
identified with the Semitic rnj;o, " a cave.” The adytum 
is not a constant feature in Greek temples, and the name 
fiiyapop seems to indicate that it was borrowed from the 
Semites.^ Where it does exist it is a place of oracle, as 
the Holy of Holies was at Jerusalem, and therefore cannot 
be looked upon in any other light than as the part of the 

r ictuary where the god is most immediately present 
From this obscure topic we pass at once into clearer 
light when we turn to consider the ordinary artificial 
mark of a Semitic sanctuary, viz. the sacrificial pillar, 
eaim or rude alta^ The sacred fountain and the sacred 
tree are common symbols at sanctuaries, but they are not 
invariably found, and in most eases they have but a 
secondary relation to the ordinary ritual [^In the more 
advanced type of sanctuary the real meeting-place between 
man and his god is the altar. ' The altar in its developed 
form is a raised structure upon which sacrifices are pre- 
sented to the god. Most commonly the sacrifices are fire- 
offerings, and the altar is the place where they are burned ; 
but in another type of ritual, of which the Eoman lecti- 
derrmm md the Hebrew oblation of shewbread are fainiliar 
examples, the altar is simply a table on which a meal is 
spread before the deity^ Whether fire is used or not is a 

^ The possibility of this can hardly be disputed when we think of the 
temple of Apollo at Delos, where the holy cave is the original sanctuary. 
For this was a place of worship which the Qreeks took over firom the 
Phoenidans. 
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detail in the mode of presentation and does not affect the 
essence of the sacrificial act. In either case the offering 
consists of food, “ the bread of God ” as it is called in the 
Hebrew ritual,^ and there is no real difference between a 
table and altar. Indeed the Hebrew altar of burnt- 
offering is called the table of the Lord, while conversely 
the table of shewbread is called an altar * 

The table is not a very primitive article of furniture,® 
and this circumstance alone is enough to lead us to suspect 
that the altar was not originally a raised platform on 
which a sacrificial meal could be set forth. In Arabia, 
where sacrifice by fire is almost unknown, we find no 
proper altar, but in its place a rude pillar or heap of 
stones, beside which the victim is slain, the blood being 
poured out over the stone or at its basa* This ritual of 
the blood is the essence of the offering; no part of the 
flesh falls as a rule to the god, but the whole is distributed 
among the men who assist at the sacrifica The sacred 
stones, which are already mentioned by Herodotus, are 
called aTwaJ (sing, nosh), ie. stones set up, pillars. We 
also find the name gharly, “ blood-bedaubed,” with reference 
to the ritual just described. The meaning of this ritual 
will occupy us later; meantime the thing to be noted 
is that the altar is only a modification of the noA, and 
that the rude Arabian usage is the primitive type out 
of which aU the elaborate altar ceremonies of the more 
cultivated Semites grew. Whatever else was done in 
connection with a sacrifice, the primitive rite of sprinkling 

1 Lev. xxL 8 , 17, etc.; ct Lev. iiL 11. 

* MaL L 7, 12 ; Ezek. zli 22 ; cf. Wellbansen, ProUgcmma (Eng.), p. 71. 
The same word n'ly) is used of setting a table and disposing the pieces of 
the saoridoe on the fire-altar. 

^ The old Arabian sofira is merelj a skin spread on the ground, not a 
raised table Cf. E, Bi. col 2991. 

* Wellhausen, Heid. pp. 43, 101, 116; cf. Kinship, p. 268. 
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or dashing the blood against the altar, or allowing it to 
flow down on the ground at its base, was hardly ever 
omitted;^ and this practice was not peculiar to the 
Semites, but was equally the rule with the Greeks 
and Eomans, and indeed with the ancient nations 
generally. 

As regards fire sacrifices, we shall find reason to doubt 
vvhether the hearth on which the sacred flesh was con- 
sumed was originally identical with the sacred stone or 
cairn over which the sacrificial blood was allowed to flow. 
It seems probable, for reasons that cannot be stated at 
this point, that the more modem form of altar, which 
could be used both for the ritual of the blood and as a 
sacred hearth, was reached by combining two operations 
which originally took place apart. But in any case it is 
certain that the original altar among the northern Semites, 
as weU as among the Arabs, was a great stone or cairn 
af which the blood of the victim was shed At Jacob’s 
covenant with Laban no other altar appears than the 
cairn of stones beside which the parties to the compact 
ate together; in the ancient law of Ex. xx. 24, 25, it is 
prescribed that the altar must be of earth or of unhewn 
stone; and that a single stone sufficed appears from 
1 Sam. xiv. 32 sqq,^ where the first altar built by Saul is 
simply the great stone which he caused to be rolled unto 
him after the battle of Michmash, that the people might 
slay their booty of sheep and cattle at it, and not eat the 
flesh with the blood. The simple shedding of the blood by 

^ There were indeed altars at which no animal sacrifices were presented. 
Such are, among the Hebrews, the altar of incense and the table of shew- 
bread, and among the Phoenicians the altar at Paphos (Tac., Eist. ii. 3) ; 
perhaps also the altar of the pions at Delos (Porph., De Ahst. li. 28) was 
of Phoenician origin. In later times certain exceptional sacrifices were 
burned alive or slain without effusion of blood, but this does not touch the 
general principle. 
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the stone or altar consecrated the slaughter and made it a 
legitimate sacrifice. Here, therefore, there is no difference 
between the Hebrew altar and the Arabian nosh or gharly. 

Monolithic pillars or cairns of stone are frequently 
mentioned in the more ancient parts of the Old Testament 
as standing at sanctuaries,^ generally in connection with 
a sacred legend about the occasion on which they were 
set up by some famous patriarch or hero. In the biblical 
story they usually appear as mere memorial structures 
without any definite ritual significance; but the penta- 
teuchal law looks on the use of sacred* pillars {massiboth) as 
idolatrous.^ This is the best evidence that such pillars 
had an important place among the appurtenances of 
Canaanite temples, and as Hosea (iii. 4) speaks of the 
massBba as an indispensable feature in the sanctuaries 
of northern Israel in his time, we may be sure that by 
the mass of the Hebrews the pillars of Shechem, Bethel, 
GUgal and other shrines were looked upon not as mere 
memorials of historical events, but as necessary parts 
of the ritual apparatus of a place of worship. That the 
special ritual acts connected with the Canaanite massiba 
were essentially the same as in the case of the Arabian 
nosl may be gathered from Philo Byblius, who, in hia 
pseudo-historical manner, speaks of a certain Usous who 
consecrated two pillars to fire and wind, and paid worship 
to them, pouring out libations to them of the blood of 
beasts taken in hunting.® From these evidences, and 
especially from the fact that libations of the same kind 

1 At Shechem, Josh. xxiv. 26 ; Bethel, Gen xxviii. 18 sqq . ; Gilead, 
(Ramoth-gilead), Gen. xxxi. 45 sqq , ; Gilgal, Josh. iv. 6 ; Miaqpah, 1 Sam. 
vii. 12 ; Gibeon, 2 Sam. xx. 8 ; En-rogel, 1 Kings i. 9. 

» Ex xxxiv. 18 ; Dent. xii. 8 ; cf. Mic. v. 13 (12). For pillars A-V. 
generally gives, incorrectly, ‘images.” 

8 Euseb. JP^. i, 10. 10, Libations of blood are mentioned as a 
heathenish rite in Ps. xvi. 4, 
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are applied to both, it seems clear that the altar is a 
differentiated form of the primitiTe rude stone pillar, the 
flosZi or vumeba?- But the sacred stone is more than an altar, 
for in Hebrew and Canaanite swctnaries the altar, in its 
developed form as a table or hearth, does not supersede 
the pillar; the two are found side by side at the same 
sanctuary, the altar as a piece of sacrificial apparatus, and 
the pillar as a visible symbol or embodiment of the presence 
of the deity, which in process of time comes to be feshioned 
and carved in various ways, till ultimately it becomes a 
statue or anthropomorphic idol of stone, just as the sacred 
tree or post was ultimately devdoped into an image of 
wood.® 

It has been disputed whether the sacred stone at 
Semitic sanctuaries was from the first an object of 
worship, a sort of rude idol in which the divinity was 
somehow supposed to be present It is urged that in 
the narratives of Genesis the masala is a mere marh 
without intrinsic religious significanca But the original 
significance of the patriarchal symbols cannot be concluded 
from the sense put on them by writers who lived many 
centuries after those ancient sanctuaries were first founded; 
and at the time when the oldest of the pentateuchal 
narratives were written, tihe Canaanites and the great 
mass of the Hebrews certainly treated the mas^a as a 
sort of idol or embodiment of the divine presence. More- 
over Jacob's pillar is more than a mere landmark, for it 
is anointed, just as idols were in antiquity, and the 
pillar itself, not the spot on which it stood, is called 

^ and massSha are derived from the same root (KSB, “set up”). 
Another name for the pillar or calm is which occurs in place-name^ 
both in Canaan and among the Aramaeans (Nisibis, “the pillars*'). 

® From this point of view the prohibition of a graven image (boB) in the 
seoond commandment stands on one line with the prohibition of an altar of 
hewn stone (Ez. zz. 25). 
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“the house of Grod”^ as if the deity were conceived 
actually to dwell in the stone, or manifest himself therein 
to his worshippers. And this is the conception which 
appears to have been associated with sacred stones every- 
where- When the Arab daubed blood on the Tiosh his 
object was to bring the offering into direct contact with 
the deity, and in like manner the practice of stroking the 
sacred stone with the hand is identical with the practice 
of touching or stroking the garments or beard of a man 
in acts of supplication before him.® Here, therefore, the 
sacred stone is altar and idol in one; and so Porphyry 
(De AlsL iL 56) in his account of the worship of Duma 
in Aj:abia expressly speaks of “ the altar which they use as 
an idol”* The same conception must have prevailed among 
the Oanaanites before altar and pillar were differentiated 
from one another, otherwise the pillar would have been 
simply changed into the more convenient form of an altar, 
and there could have been no reason for retaining both. 
So far as the evidence from tradition and ritual goes, we 
can only think of the sacred stone as consecrated by the 
actual presence of the godhead, so that whatever touched 
it was brought into immediate contact with the deity. 
How such a conception first obtained currency is a matter 
for which no direct evidence is available, and which if 
settled at all can be settled only by inference and con- 
jecture. At the present stage of our inquiry it is not 
possible to touch on this subject except in a provisional 

1 Qen. zxvm. 22. 

^ WeDhauseia, p. 109 ; ibid, p. 56. ConTorsely a holy peiBoa ocni’ 
veys a blftwri-ng by the touch of his hand (Ibn Sa*d, Nos. 90, 130), or 
even by tonohing sozDethiiig which others touch after him (Ibn Hisham, 
338. 15). 

3 So in the well-known line of Al-A'sha the god to whom the sacred 
stone belongs is himself said to be mansSb^ set up (Ibn Hish. 256, 8 ; 
Morg, Foraclk p. 258). The Arabian gods are expressly called “ gods of 
stone ’* in a verae cited by Ibn Sa'd, No llA 
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way. But some things may be said which will at least 
tend to make the problem more definite. 

Let us note then that there are two distinct points to 
be considered — (1) how men came to look on an artificial 
structure as the symbol or abode of the god, (2) why the 
particular artificial structure is a stone or a cairn of stones. 

(1.) In tree worship and in the worship of fountains 
adoration is paid to a thing which man did not make, 
which has an independent life, and properties such as to 
the savage imagination may well appear to be divine. 
On the same analogy one can understand how natural 
rocks and boulders, suited by their size and aspect to affect 
the savage imagination, have acquired in various parts of 
the world the reputation of being animated objects with 
power to help and hurt man, and so have come to receive 
religious worship. But the worship of artificial pillars 
and cairns of stones, chosen at random and set up by man’s 
hand, is a very different thing from this. Of course not 
the rudest savage believes that in setting up a sacred stone 
he is making a new god , what he does believe is that the 
god comes into the stone, dwells m it or animates it, so 
that for practical purposes the stone is thenceforth an 
embodiment of the god, and may be spoken of and dealt 
with as if it were the god himself. But there is an 
enormous difference between worshipping the god in his 
natural embodiment, such as a tree or some notable rock, 
and persuading him to come and take for his embodiment 
a structure set up for him by the worshipper. From the 
metaphysical point of view, which we are always tempted 
to apply to ancient religion, the worship of stocks and 
stones prepared by man’s hand seems to be a much cruder 
thing than the worship of natural life as displayed in a 
fountain or a secular tree ; but practically the idea that 
the godhead consents to be present in a structure set for 
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him by his worshippers implies a degree of intimacy and 
permanency in the relations between man and the being 
he adores which marks an advance on the worship of 
natural objects. It is true that the rule of Semitic 
worship is that the artificial symbol can only be set up 
in a place already consecrated by tokens of the divine 
presence ; but the sacred stone is not merely a token tliat 
the place is frequented by a god, it is also a permanent 
pledge that in this place he consents to enter into stated 
relations with men and accept their service. 

(2.) That deities like those of ancient heathenism, which 
were not supposed to be omnipresent, and which were 
commonly thought of as having some sort of corporeal 
nature, could enter into a stone for the convenience of 
their worshippers, seems to us a fundamental difficulty, 
but was hardly a difficulty that would be felt by primitive 
man, who has most elastic conceptions of what is possibla 
When we speak of an idol we generally think of an image 
presenting a likeness of the god, b^use our knowledge of 
heathenism is mainly drawn from races which had made 
some advance in the plastic arts, and used idols shaped in 
such a way as to suggest the appearance and attributes 
which legend ascribed to each particular deity. But there 
is no reason in the nature of things why the physical 
embodiment which the deity assumes for the convenience 
of his worshipper should be a copy of his proper form, and 
in the earliest times to which the worship of sacred stones 
goes back there was evidently no attempt to make the 
idol a simulacrum. A cairn or rude stone pillar is not a 
portrait of anything, and I take it that we shall go on 
altogether false lines if we try to explain its selection as a 
divine symbol by any consideration of what it looks lika 
Even when the arts had made considerable progress the 
Semites felt no need to fashion their sacred symbols into 
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likenesses of the gods. Melcarth was worshipped at Tyre 
in the form of two pillars/ and at the great temple of 
Paphos, down to Roman times, the idol was not an 
anthropomorphic image of Astarte, but a conical stone.® 
These antique forms were not retained from want of 
plastic sMU, or because there were not well-known tjrpes 
on which images of the various gods could be and often 
were constructed ; for we see from the second command- 
ment that likenesses of things celestial terrestrial and 
aquatic were objects of worship in Canaan from a very, 
early date. It was simply not thought necessary that the 
symbol in which the divinity was present should be like 
the god. 

Phoenician votive cippi were often adorned with rude 
figures of men, animals and the like, as may be seen in the 
series of such monuments dedicated to Tanith and Baal 
Hamman which are depicted in the Corpus Irmr, Sottl 
These figures, which are often httle better than hierogly- 
phics, served, like the accompanying inscriptions, to indicate 
the meaning of the cippus and the deity to which it was 
devoted. An image in like manner declares its own 
meaning better than a mere piUar, but the chief idol of a 
great sanctuary did not require to be explained in this 
way; its position showed what it was without either figure 
or inscription. It is probable that among the Phoenicians 
and Hebrews, as among the Arabs at the time of Mohammed, 
portrait images, such as are spoken of in the second com- 

^ Herod, ii. 44. Twin pOlnis stood also before the temples of Paphos 
and Hierapolis, and Solomon set up two brazen pillars before his temple at 
Jerusalem (1 Kings yil 15, 21). As he named them '*The stablisher” and 
« In him is strength,*’ they were doubtless symbols of Jehovah. 

^ Taa, Sist, ii. 2. Other examples are the cone of Elagabalns at Emesa 
(Herodian, v. 8. 5) and that of Zeus Gasius. More in Zoega, JDe o^discis, 
p. 208. The oone at Emesa was believed to have fallen from heaven, 
like the idol of Artemis at Ephesus and other ancient and very sacred 
idols. 
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mandment, were mainly small gods for private use.^ For 
public sanctuaries the second pillar or ashera suiKced. 

The worship of sacred stones is often spoken of as 
if it belonged to a distinctly lower type of religion than 
the worship of imagea It is called fetichism — a merely 
popular term, which conveys no precise idea, but is vaguely 
ppposed to mean something very savage and contemptibla 
-And no doubt the worship of unshapen blocks is from the 
artistic point of view a very poor thing, but from a pui'ely 
religious point of view its inferiority to image worship is 
not so evident. The host in the mass is artistically as 
much inferior to the Yenus of Milo as a Semitic ma^fba 
was, but no one will say that medieval Christianity is 
a lower form of religion than Aphrodite worship What 
seems to be implied when sacred stones are spoken of as 
fetiches is that they date from a time when stones were 
regarded as the natural embodiment and proper form of 
the gods, not merely as the embodiment which they took 
up in order to receive the homage of their worshippers. 
Such a view, I venture to think, is entirely without 
foundation. Sacred stones are found in all parts of the 
world and in the worship of gods of the most various kinds, 
so that their use must rest on some cause which was 
operative in all primitive religions. But that all or most 
ancient gods were originally gods of stones, inhabiting 
natural rocks or boulders, and that artificial cairns or 
pillars are imitations of these natural objects, is against 
evidence and quite incredible. .Among the Semites the 
sacred pillar is universal, but the instances of the 
worship of rocks and stones m situ are neither numerous 

^ Of the common use of such gods eveiy museum supplies evidence, in 
the shape of portable idols and amulets vrith pictured carving. Compare 
2 Macc. xii. 40, where we read that many of the army of Judas Maocabaus— 
Jews fighting against heathenism — ^wore under their shirts Up^futrat rSf M 

'lm/A¥ua6§ 
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nor prominent, and the idea of founding a theory of the 
origin of sacred stones in general upon them cjould hardly 
occur to any one, except on the perfectly gratuitous 
supposition that the idol or symbol must necessarily be 
like the god.^ 

The notion that the sacred stone is a simulacrum of 
the god seems also to be excluded by the observation that 
several pillars may stand together as repijBsentatives of a 
single deity. Here, indeed, the evidence must be sifted 
mth some care, for a god and a goddess were often 
worshipped together, and then each would have a pillar.* 
But this kind of explanation does not cover all the cases. 
In the Arabian rite described in Herod, iil 8, two deities 
are invoked, but seven sacred stones are anointed with 

^ The stone of al-LSt at Taif, in which the goddess was supposed to dwell, 
is identified by local tradition with a mass which seems to be a natural block 
m though not one of unusual size or form. See my KimMpf p. 299, 
and Doughty, ii. 515. At *Okfiz the sacred oirble was performed roind 
rocks {aohhibr, Yaout, iii. 705), presumably the remarkable group which I 
'k described in 1880 in a letter to the ScciSTncm newspaper. **In the S.E. 
comer of the smtdl plain, which is barely two miles across, rises a hill of 
loose granite blocks, crowned by an enormous pillar standing quite erect and 
flanked by lower masses. 1 do not think that this pillar can be less than 
50 or 60 feet in height, and its extraordinary aspect, standing between two 
lesser goaids on either side, is the first thing that strikes the eye on nearing 
the plain." The rock of Dnsares, referred to by Steph. Byz., is perhaps the 
cliff with a waterfall which has been abcady mentioned {supra, p 168), and 
so may be compared with the rock at Kadesh from whioh the fountain 
gushed. The sanctily of rocks from which water flows, or of rocks that 
form a sacred grotto, plainly cannot be used to explain the origin of sacred 
cairns and pillars whioh haye neither water nor oaTem. 

That the phrase Rook of Israel,** applied to Jehovah, has anything to 
do with stone worship may legitimately be doubted. The use of baetylia, 
or small portable stones to which magical hfe was ascribed, haidly belongs 
to the present argument. The idol Abnil at Nisibis is simply **tbe cippus 
of M" (Assem. i. 27). 

* Cf. Kinship, pp. 60 n., 299 sqq. Whether the two ghari at fljra and 

(Wellh. p. 43) belong to a pair of gods, or are a double image of one 
deity, like the twin pillars of Heraoles-Meloarth at Tyre, cannot be decided 
Wellhausen inclines to the latter view, citing Eam&sa, 190. 15 But in 
Arabic idiom the two *Ozzas may mean al-Ozza and her companion 
goddess al-Lat. Mr. 0. Lyall suggests the reading ghckiyaini. 
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blood, and a plurality of sacred stones round which the 
worshippers circled in a single act of worship are frequently 
spoken of in Arabian poetry.^ Similarly in Canaan the 
place-name Anathoth means images of *Anath in the 
plural; and at Gilgal there were twelve sacred pillars 
according to the number of the twelve tribes,* as at Sinai 
twelve pillars were erected at the covenant sacrifice.® 
Twin pillars of Melcarth have already been noticed at 
Tyre, and are familiar to us as the “ pillars of Hercules " 
in connection with the Straits of Gibraltar. 

Another view taken of sacred pillars and dppi is that 
they are images, not of the deity, but of bodily organs 
taken as emblems of particular powers or attributes of 
deity, especially of life-giving and reproductive power. 
1 will say something of this theory in a note ; but as an 
explanation of the origin of sacred stones it has not even 
a show of plausibility. Men did not begin by worshipping 
emblems of divine powers, they brought their homage and 
offerings to the god himself. If the god was already 
conceived as present in the stone, it was a natural 
exercise of the artistic faculty to put something on the 
stone to indicate the fact; and this something, if the 
god was anthropomorphically conceived, might either be 
a human figure, or merely an indication of important 
parts of the human figura At Tabala in Arabia, for 

^ Wellh., Eeid. p. 1 02. The poets often seem to identify the god with one 
of the stones, as al- Ozza was identified with one of the three trees at Nakhla. 
The ansSib stand beside the god {Taj^ iii. 660, L 1) or zonnd him, which 
probably means thitji the idol proper stood in the midst. In the TeiBe of 
al-Earazdao, Agb, xiz. 3, 1 30, to which Wellhansen calls attention, the Ox- 
ford MS. of the Naoaic^ and that of the late Spitta-Bey read, 'aid Zd tuhy& 
H-banStu toa-idh humu 'uk&fiin 'aid %an$dbi Jiawla 'Umiidawwari, and the 
scholia explain od-mudawwar as aanam yadSrdna "^aitdahu. It is impossible 
to believe that dislmctioin l^tween one stone and the rest is primitive. 

> Josh IV. 20. These stones are probably identical with the stone idols 
(A.y. “ quarries **) of Judg. iii. 19, 2a 

s Ex. xxiv. i. 
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instance, a sort of crown was sculptured on the stone 
of al-Lat to mark her head. In like manner other parts 
of the body may be rudely designated, particularly such 
as distinguish sex. But that the sacred cippus, as such, 
is not a sexual emblem, is plain from the fact that exactly 
the same kind of pillar or cone is used to represent gods 
and goddesses indifferently.^ 

On a review of all these theories it seems most 
probable that the choice of a pillar or caim as the 
primitive idol was not dictated by any other considera- 
tion than convenience for ntual purposes. The stone 
or stone-heap was a convenient mark of the proper place 
of sacrifice, and at the same time, if the deity consented 
to be present at it, provided the means for carrying out 
the ritual of the sacrificial blood. Further than this it 
does not seem possible to go, till we know why it was 
thought so essential to bring the blood into immediate 
contact with the god adored. This question belongs to 
the subject of sacrifice, which 1 propose to commence in 
the next lectura® 

^ See AddUumal NaU D, Fhallio ByrnboU, 

^ One or two isolated statements about sacred stones, not suffioiently 
important or well attested to be mentioned in the text^ may deserye citation 
in a note. Pliny, K iV. xzxvii 161, speaks of an ordeal at the temple of 
Kelcarth at l^e by sitting on a stone seat, ex qua pii facile mrgelml , — 
YSout, iii 760, has a very ourions account of a stone like a landmark near 
Aleppo. When it was thrown down the women of the adjoining villages 
were seized by a shamefnl frenzy, which ceased when it was set up again. 
YScilt had this by very formal written attestation from persons he names ; 
but failed to obtain confirmation of the story on making personal inqniiy at 
Aleppo. 
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We have seen in the course of the last lecture that the 
practices of ancient religion required a fixed meeting-place 
between the worshippers and their goA The choice of 
such a place is determined in the fibrat instance by the 
consideration that certain spots are the natural haunts of 
a deity, and therefore holy grouni But for most rituals 
it is not sufficient that the worshipper should present his 
service on holy ground: it is necessary that he should 
come into contact with the god himself, and this he 
believes himself to do when he directs his homage to a 
natural object, like a tree or a sacred fountain, which 
is believed to be the actual seat of the god and embodi- 
ment of a divine hfe, or when he draws near to an 
artificial mark of the immediate presence of the deity. 
In the oldest forms of Semitic religion this mark is a 
sacred stone, which is at once idol and altar; in later 
times the idol and the altar stand side by side, and the 
original functions of the sacred stone are divided between 
them ; the idol represents the presence of the god, and the 
altar serves to receive the gifts of the worshipper. Both 
are necessary to constitute a complete sanctuary, because 
a complete act of worship implies not merely that the 
worshipper comes into the presence of his god vrith gestures 
of homage and words of prayer, but ^o that he lays before 
the deity some material oblation. Iln antiquity an act of 
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worship was a formal operation in which certain prescribed 
rites and ceremonies must be duly observed. And among 
these the oblation at the altar had so central a place that 
among the Greeks and Eomans the words Upovpyia and 
sa&rijimmt which in their primaiy application denote 
any action within the sphere of things sacred to the gods, 
and so cover the whole field of ritual, were habitually used, 
like our English word sacrifice, of those oblations at the 
altar round* which all other parts of ritual tume^j^ 
English idiom there is a further tendency to narrow the 
word sacrifice to such oblations as involve the slaughter 
of a victimjijn the Authorised Version of the Bible 
"sacrifice and oflering” is the usual translation of the 
Hebrew zibah uminha, that is, "bloody and bloodless 
oblation^ For the purposes of the present discussion, 
howeverTit seems best to include both kinds of oblation 
under the term "sacrifice"; for a comprehensive term is 
necessary, and the word " offering " which naturally sug- 
gests itself as an alternative, is somewhat too wide, as it 
may properly include not only sacrifices but votive offerings, 
of treasure images and the like, which form a distinct 
class from offerings at the altar. 

j^naj sacrifice is the typical form of all complete acts 
of woiship in the antique religions, and what the sacrificial 
act means, is an involved and difficult pioblen^ (The 
problem does not belong to any one religion, for sacrifice 
is equally important among all early peoples in all parts 
of the world where religious ritual has reached any con- 
siderable development Here, therefore, we have to deal 
with an institution that must have been shaped by the 
action of general causes, operating very widely and under 
conditions that were common in primitive times to all 
races of mankind. To construct a theory of sacrifice 
exclusively on the Semitic evidence would be unsdentifio 
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and mifileadmg, but for the present purpose it is right to 
put the facts attested for the Semitic peoples in the fore- 
ground, and to call in the sacrifices of other nations to 
confirm or modify the conclusions to which we are led. 
For some of the main aspects of the subject the Semitic 
evidence is very full and clear, for others it is fragmentary 
and unintelligible without help from what is known about 
other rituals. 

Unfortunately the only sj^tem of Semitic sacrifice of 
which we possess a full account is that of the second 
temple at Jerusalem; ^ and though the ritual of Jerusalem 
as described in the Book of Leviticus is undoubtedly based 
on very ancient tradition, going back to a time when there 
was no substantial difference, in point of form, between 
Hebrew sacrifices and those of the surrounding nations, the 
system as we have it dates from a time when sacrifice was 
no longer the sum and substance of worship. In the long 
years of Babylonian exile the Israelites who remained true 
to the faith of Jehovah had learned to draw nigh to their 
God without the aid of sacrifice and offering, and, when 
they returned to Canaan, they did not return to the old 

^ The detailed litoal laws of the Pentateach belong to the post-exilic 
document commonly called the Priestly Code, which was adopted as the 
law of Israel's religion at Ezra's reformation (444 B.O.). To the Priestly 
Code bdong the Book of Leviticus, together with the cognate parts of the 
adjacent Books, Ex. xxv.-xxxL, xxxv.-xL, and Num. i.-x., xv.-xix., 
xzv.-xxxvi (with some inconsiderable exceptions). With the Code is 
associated an account of the sacred history from Adam to Joshua, and some 
ritual matter is found in the historical sections of the work, especially in 
Ex. xii., where the law of the Passover is mainly priestly, and represents 
post-exilic usage. The law of Deuteronomy (seventh cent. b,o.) and the 
older codes of Ex. xx.-xxiii., xxxiv., have little to say about the rules of 
ritual, which in old times were matters of priestly traction and not mcor- 
porat^ in a law-book. A just view of the sequence and dates of the several 
parts of the Pentateuch is essential to the historical study of Hebrew religion. 
Eeaders to whom this subject is new may refer to Wellhansen’s Frolegomena 
(Eng. twns., Edin. 1888), to the article “Pentateuch,” Sneyel, Brit, 9th ★ 
ed., to my Old Test, w ths Jewi^ Cfmrch (2nd ed. 1892), or to Professor 
Driver’s IfUrod/uctum, 
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type of religion. They built an altar, indeed, and restored 
its ritual on the lines of old tradition, so far as these could 
be reconciled with the teaching of the prophets and the 
Deuteronomic law — especially with the principle that there 
was but one sanctuary at which sacrifice could be accept- 
ably offered But this principle itself was entirely 
destructive of the old importance of sacrifice, as the stated 
means of converse between God and man. In the old 
time every town had its altar, and a visit to the local 
sanctuary was the easy and obvious way of consecrating 
every important act of life. "So such interweaving of 
sacrificial service with everyday religion was possible 
under the new law, nor was anything of the kind at- 
tempted The worship of the second temple was an 
antiquarian resuscitation of forms which had lost their 
intimate connection with the national life, and thei^efore 
had lost the greater part of their original significance. 
The Book of Leviticus, with all its fulness of ritual detail, 
does not furnish any dear idea of the place which each 
kind of altar service held in the old religion, when all 
worship took the form of sacrifice. And in some parti- 
culars there is reason to believe that the desire to avoid 
6tll heathenism, the necessity for giving expression to new 
religious ideas, and the growing tendency to keep the 
people as far as possible from the altar and make sacrifice 
the business of a priestly caste, had introduced into the 
ritual features unknown to more ancient practice. 

£The three main types of sacrifice recognised by the 
Levitical law are the whole bumt-ofifering the 

sacrifice followed by a meal of which the flesh of the victim 
formed the staple (sMem^ z£bah)^ and the sin-offering 
{hattaih)y with an obscure variety of the last named called 
a$liam (A.V. “ trespass-offering”). ' Of these 'ola and zibaJ^ 
are frequently mentioned in the older literature, and they 
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are often spoken of together, as if all animal sacrifices 
fell under one or the other head7 The Rse of sacrifice as 
an atonement for sin is also recognised m the old'literature, 
especially in the case of the bumt-ofFeiing, but there is 
little or no trace of a special kind of offering appropriated 
for this purpose before the time of EzekieL^ The formal 
distinctions with regard to Hebrew sacrifices that can be 
clearly made out from the pre-exilic literature are — 

(1) The distinction between animal and v^etable 
oblations, zilal, and TrvMd), 

2) The distinction between offerings that were consumed 
by fire and such as were merely set forth on the sacred 
table (the shewbread). 

^3) The distinction between sacrifices in which the 
consecrated gift is wholly made over to the god, to be 
consumed on the altar or otherwise disposed of in his 
service, and those at which the god and his worshippers 
partake together in the consecrated thiag. To the latter 
class belong the zelahlm, or ordinary animal sacrifices, in 
which a victim is slain, its blood poured out at the altar, 
and the fat of the intestines with certain other pieces 
burned, while the greater part of the flesh is left to the 
offerer to form the material of a saciifidal banquet 

These three distinctions, which are undoubtedly ancient, 
and applicable to the sacrifices of other Semitic nations, 
suggest three heads under which a preliminary survey of 
the subject may be conveniently arranged. But not till 
we reach the third head shall we find ourselves brought 
face to face with the deeper aspects of the problem of the 
origin and significance of sacrificial worship. 

1 See WeHhaTisen, JProUffomenaf chap. iL The Hebrew designations of 
the species of sacrifices are to be compared with those on the Carthaginian 
tables of fees paid to priests for the various kinds of offerings, GIS. ITos. 
166, 164 8qq,f but the information given in these is so firagmentary that it is 
difficult to meke much of it. See below, p. 237 Qt 
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The TMxterial of mcrijice. The division of sacrifices 
into animal and v^etable offerings involves the principle 
that sacrifices — as distinct from votive offerings of garments, 
weapons, treasure and the like — are drawn from edible 
substances, and indeed from such substances as form the 
ordinary staple of human food. The last statement is 
strictly true of the Levitical ritual; but, so far as the 
flesh of animals is concerned, it was subject, even in the 
later heathen rituals, to certain rare but important excep- 
tions, unclean or sacred animals, whose flesh was ordinarily 
forbidden to men, being offered and eaten sacramentally on 
very solemn occasions. We shall see by and by that in 
the earliest times these extraordmary sacrifices had a very 
great importance in ritual, and that on them depends the 
theory of the oldest sacrificial meals ; but, as regards later 
times, the Hebrew sacrifices are sufficiently typical of the 
ordinary usage of the Semites generally, ^he four-footed 
animals from which the Levitical law allows victims to be 
selected are the ox the sheep and the goat, that is, the 
“ dean ” domestic quadrupeds which men were allowed to 
eat. The same quadrupeds are named upon the Cartha- 
ginian inscriptions that give the tariff of sacrificial fees to 
be paid at the temple,^ and in Lucian’s account of the 
Syrian ritual at Hierapolis.^ tThe Israelites neither ate nor 
sacrificed camels, but among the Arabs the camel was 
common food and a common offering. ^^e--swine, on the 
other hand, which was commonly sacrificed and eaten in 
Greece, was forbidden food to all the Semites,® and occurs 
as a sacrifice only in certain exceptional rites of the kind 
already alluded to. (6eer, gazelles and other kinds of 
game were eaten by the Hebrews, but not sacrificed, and 
from Deut. xiL 16 we may conclude that this was an 

* CIS, Nos. 166, 167. * Dea Syria^ liv. 

* Ludan, vi sup. (Syrians) ; Sozomsn, Ti. 88 (all Saracens). 
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ancient rule. Among the Arabs, in like manner, a gazeUe 
was regarded as an imperfect oblation, a sliabby substitute 
for a shggp,^ As regards bjrsia,J;he Levitical law admits 
pigeons and tujctle-doyes, but only as holocausts and in 
certain purificatory ceremonies.® Birds seem also to be 
mentioned in the Carthaginian sacrificial lists; what is 
said of them is very obscure, but it would appear that they 
might be used either for ordinary sacrifices (sAe&m kaliJ) 
or for special purposes piacular and oracular. That* the 
quail was sacrificed to the Tyrian Baal appears from 
AthensBus, ix. 47, p. 392rf. See p. 469. 

JFiah were eaten by the Israelites, but not sacrificed ; 
among their heathen neighbours, on the contrary, fish — or 
certain kinds of fish — were forbidden food, and were sacri- 
ficed only in exceptional cases.* 

Among the Hebrew offerings from the v^etable king- 
dom, meal wine and oil take the chief place, ^ and these were 
also the chief vegetable constituents of man’s daily food.^ 

^ Wellh. p. 115 ; Harith, 69 ; especially IMn, tl 211. The 

reason of this rnle, and certain exceptions, will appear in the sequel. 

® Lev. i. 14, xii. 6, 8, xiv. 22, xv. 14, 29 ; Num. vi. 10. Two birds, 
of which one is slain and its blood used for lustration, appear also in the 
ritual for (deansing a leper, or a house fchat has been affected with leprosy 
(Lev. xiv. 4 sg., 49 sg.). Further, the turtle-dove and nestling (pigeon) 
appear in an ancient covenant ceremony (Gen. xv. 9 sgg.). The fact that 
the dove was not nsed by the Hebrews for any ordinary sacrifice, involving a 
sacrificial meal, can hai^y be, in its origin, independent of the sacrosanct 
(diaracter ascribed to this bird in the religion of the heathen Semites. The 
Syrians wonld not eat doves, and their very touch made a man unclean for 
a day {Dea Syria, liv.). In Palestine also the dove was sacred with the 
Phcenicians and Fhilis^es, and on this superstition is based the oommon 
Jewish accusation against the Samaritans, that they were wor^ippers of the 
dove (see for all this Bochart, EUrmaum, II. L 1). Hay, sacred doves tliat 
may not be harmed are found even at Mecca. In legal times the dove was 
of course a ** clean" bird to the Hebrews, but it is somewhat remarkable 
that we never read of it in the Old Testament as an article of diet — ^not even 
in 1 y. % aqq, (A.y. iv. 22 sgg.)— thon^ it is now one of the 

eonunonest table<bir^ all over the East. 

» See below, p. 292 sg. ^ Of. Mic. vi 7 with Lev. it 1 sgg. 

• Ps. (dv. 14 sg. 
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In the lands of the olive, oil takes the place that butter 
and other animal fats hold among northern nations, and 
accordingly among the Hebrews, and seemingly also 
among the Phoenicians,^ it was customary to mingle oil 
with the cereal oblation before it was placed upon the 
altar, in conformity with the usage at ordinary meals. 
In like manner no cereal offering was complete without 
salt,® which, for physiological reasons, is a necessary of life 
to all who use a cereal diet, though among nations that 
live exclusively on flesh and milk it is not indispensable 
and is often dispensed with. Wine, which as Jotham’s 
parable has it, " cheereth gods and men,” ^ was added to 
whole burnt-offerings and to the oblation of victims of 
whose flesh the worshippers partook.^ The sacrificial use 
ofjgiae, without which no feast was complete, seems to have 
been well-nigh universal wherever the grape was known,® 
and even penetrated to Arabia, where wine was a scarce 
and costly luxury imported from abroad. Milk, on the 
other hand, though one of the commonest articles of food 
among the Israelites, has no place in Hebrew sacrifice, but 
libations of milk were offered by the Arabs, and also at 
Carthage.® Their absence among the Hebrews may 
perhaps be explained by the rule of Ex. xxiiL 18, Lev. 
ii 11, which excludes all ferments from presentation at 
the altar ; for in hot climates milk ferments rapidly and 
is generally eaten sour.^ The same principle covers the 

^ In OIJS. 170. 165, 1. 14, the is to be intezpreted by the aid of 
Lev. Til 10, and understood of bread or meed moistened with oiL. 

* Lev. ii 18. * Judg. ix. 18. * Num. xr. 5. 

« For some exceptions see Aesch., JSkm. 107 ; Soph., Oed, 06L 100, with 
Sohol. ; Pans, ii 11. 4 ; t. 15. 10 (Greek libations to the Eumenides e^ to 
the l^ymphs) ; and Athen. xr. 48 (libations to the sun at Emesa). 

• WeUh. p. 114 sgr. ; CIS. No. 166, 1. 14 ; No. 167, 1 10. 

^ The role against offering ferment^ thfaga on the edtar was not observed 
in northern Israd in all forms of sacnfioe (Amos iv. 5), and traces of greats 
freedom in this respect appear also in Lev, vii 18, xxiii 17. It seems 
stiange that wine should be admitted in sacrifice and leaven excluded, for 
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prohibition of “ hone y," ^ which term, like the modem 
Arabic ii6s, appears to include fruit juice iTiB pia«fl.tfld by 
boiling — a very important article of food in modern and 
presumably in ancient Palestine. Fruit in its natural 
state, however, was offered at Carthage,® and was probably 
admitted by the Hebrews in ancient timea® Among the 

leaven is a prodnot of vinous fermentation, and leavened bread equally with 
wine is to the nomad a foreign luxury {al-Jchaimr V3al4c1wmvr^ Agk, xix 26), 
BO that both alike must have been wanting in the oldest type of Hebrew 
sacriiices. Thus the continued prohibition of leaven in sacrifice, after 
wine was admitted, can hardly be regarded as a mere piece of religious 
conservatism, but must have some further significance. It is possible tlmt in 
its oldest form the 1^1 prohibition of leaven applied only to the Passover, 
to which Ex. xxiil 18, xxxiv. 25, specially refer. In this connection the 
prohibition of leaven is closely associated with the rule that the fat and 
flesh must not remain over till the morning. For we shall find by and by 
that a similar rule applied to certain Saracen saorifioes nearly akin to the 
Passover, which were even eaten raw, and had to be entimly consumed 
before the sun rose. In this case the idea was that the efficacy of the 
sacrifice lay m the hving flesh and blood of the victim. Everything of the 
nature of putrefaction was therefore to be avoided, and the connection 
between leaven and putrefaction is obvions. 

The only positive law against the sacrificial nse of milk is that in Ex. 
xxiil 19, xxxiv. 26: ''Thou shalt not seethe a kid in its mother’s milk.’ 
Mother's Tmlk is simply goat’s milk, which was that generally used (Piov. 
xxvii. 27), and flesh seethed m milk is still a common Arabian dish ; soui 
TnilTr is specified as the kind employed in FJSF, Qu* SL 1888, p. 188. 
The context of the passages in Exodus shows that some ancient form of 
samiflce is referred to , cf. Jndg. vi. 19, where we have a holocaust of sodden 
flesh A sacnflcial gift sodden in sour milk would evidently he of the 
nature of fermented food ; but I do not feel sure that this goes to the root of 
the matter. Many primitive peoples regard milk as a kind of equivalent for 
blood, and thus to eat a kid seeded in its mother’s milk might he taken as 
equivalent to eating *Svith the blood,’* and be forbidden to the Hebrews 
along with the bloody sacraments of the heathen, of which more hereafter. 

1 Lev. ii. 11. * OIS. No. 166. 

* The term hiU&lSm, applied in Lev. xix. 24 to the consecrated fimit 
borne by a new tree in its fourth year, is applied in Jndg. ix. 27 to the 
Canaanite vintage feast at the sanctuary. The Carthaginian fruit-offering 
consisted of a branch bearing fruit, like the ‘*ethrog” of the modem Jewish 
feast of l^kbemaoles. The use of * * goodly fruits ” at this festival is ordained 
in Lev. xxiii. 40, hut their destination is not specified. In Carthage, 
though the insoriptlon that speaks of the rite is fragmentary, it seems to 
be clear that the fruit was offered at tlie altar, for incense is mentioned 
with it , and thiSj no doubt, is the original sense of the Hebrew rite also. 
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Hebrews vegetable or cereal oblations were sometimes 
presented by themselves, especially in the form of 
first-fruits, but the commonest use of them was as an 
accompaniment to an a-Tiimal sacrifice. When the Hebrew 
ate flesh, he ate bread with it and drank wine, and when 
he offered flesh on the table of his God, it was natural that 
he should add to it the same concomitants which were 
necessary to make up a comfortable and generous meaL 
Of these various oblations animal sacrifices are by far 
the most important in all the Semitic countries. They 
are in fact the typical sacrifice, so that among the 
Phoenicians the word zilah, which properly means a 
slaughtered victim, is applied even to offermgs of bread 
and oiL^ That cereal offerings have but a secondary 
place in ritual is not unintelligible in connection with 
the history of the Semitic race. For all the Semites 
were originally nomadic, and the ritual of the ncmad 
Arabs and the settled Oanaanites has so many points in 
common that there can be no question that the main 
lines of sacrificial worship were fixed before any part of 
the Semitic stock had learned agriculture and adopted 
cereal food as its ordinary diet. It must be observed, 
however, that animal food — or at least the flesh of domestic 
animals, which are the only class of victims admitted 
among the Semites as ordinary and regular sacrifices — 
was not a common article of diet even among the 
nomad Arabs. The everyday food of the nomad con- 
sisted of milk, of game, when he could get it, and to a 
limited extent of dates and meal — the latter for the most 
part being attainable only by purchase or robbery. Flesh 

Of. the raisin-cakes (A.V. “flagons of wine”), Hos iu. 1, which from the 
context appear to be conneoted with the worship of the Baalim. 

^ CIS* Ho. 165, 1. 12 ; 167, 1. 9. In the context can hardly mean 
game, but most be taken, as in Josh. ix. 11 sgry., of cereal food, the ordinary 
** provision ” of agricnltqnJ peoples^ 
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of domestic animals was eaten only as a luxury or in 
times of famine.^ If therefore the sole principle that 
governed the choice of the material of sacrifices had been 
that they must consist of human food, milk and not flesh 
would have had the leading place in nomad ritual, whereas 
its real place is exceedingly subordinate. To remove this 
difficulty it may be urged that, as sacrifice is food offered 
to the gods, it ought naturally to be of the best and most 
luxurious kind that can be attained ; but on this principle 
it is not easy to see why game should be excluded, for a 
gazelle is not worse food than an old camel * The true 
solution of the matter lies in another direction. Among 
the Hebrews no sacrificial meal was provided for the 
worshippers unless a victim was sacrificed ; if the oblation 
was purely cereal it was wholly consumed either on the 
altar or by the priests, in the holy place, by the 
representatives of the deity.® In like manner the only 
Arabian meal-offering about which we have particulars, 
that of the god Ocaisir,^ was laid before the idol in 
handfuls. The poor, however, were allowed to partake 
of it, being viewed no doubt as the guests of the deity. 

^ See the old narratiTes, passim^ and compare Doughty, L 825 sq. The 
statement of Frahkel, p. 81, that the Arabs lived mainly on 

flesh, overlooks the importance of milk as an article of diet among aU the 
pastoral tribes, and must also be taken with the qualification that the flesh nsed 
as ordinary food was that of wild beasts taken in hunting. On this point 
the evidence is dear ; Pliny, i?. iV. vi. 161, '^nomadas lacte et ferina came 
uesd”; Agatharohides, ap. Diod. Sic. iiL 44. 2; Amniianus, ziv. 4, 6, 
** nictus tmioersis caro ferina est lactisque abondans oopia qua snstentantnr '* ; 
Nilus, p. 27. By these express statements we must interpret the vaguer 
utterances of Diodorus (xix. 94. 9) and Agatharohides (qp. Diod. iii. 48 5) 
about the ancient diet of the Kabatseans; the nourishment supplied by 
their herds '* was mainly mUk. Certain Arab tribes, like the modem Sleyb, 
had no herds and lived wholly by hunting, and these perhaps are referred 
to in what Agatharohides says of the Banizomenes, and in the Syriac life 
of Simeon Stylites (Assemani, Uoui, ii 846), wheie, at any rate, lesrik 
i^hcuiy)d£ha, means game. 

’ * Of. Gen. xrvii 7. * Lev. ii 3, v. 11, vi 16 (E V. 22). 

^ Yaout, ; Wdlh. p. 62 aqg. 
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The cereal offering therefore has strictly the character of 
a tribute paid by the worshipper to his god, as indeed is 
expressed by the name minlm^ whereas when an animal 
is sacrificed, the sacrificer and the deity feast together, part 
of the victim going to each. The predominance assigned in 
ancient ritual to aniTnal sacrifice corresponds to the predomi- 
nance of the type of sacrifice which is not a mere payment 
of tribute but an act of social fellowship between the 
deily and his worshippers. Why this social meal always 
includes the fiesh of a victim will be considered in a sub- 
sequent lecture. 

All sacrifices laid upon the altar were taken by the 
ancients as being literally the food of the gods. The 
Homeric deities “feast on hecatombs,”^ nay, particular 
Greek gods have special epithets designating them as the 
goat-eater, the ram-eater, the bull-eater, even “ the cannibal,” 
with allusion to human sacrifices.* Among the Hebrews 
the conception that Jehovah eats the fiesh of bulls and 
drinks the blood of goats, against which the author of 
Fs. L protests so strongly, was never eliminated from 
the ancient technical language of the priestly ritual, in 
which the sacrifices are called Dn^, “ the food of the 
deity.” In its origin this phrase must belong to the same 
circle of ideas as Jotham's “ wine which cheereth gods and 
men.” But in the higher forms of heathenism the crass 
materialism of this conception was modified, in the case of 
fire-offerings, by the doctrine that man’s food must be 
etherealised or sublimated into fragrant smoke before the 
gods partake of it. This observation brings us to the 
second of the points which we have noted in connection 
with Hebrew sacrifice, viz the distinction between sacrifices 
that are merely set forth on the sacred table before the 
deity, and such as are consumed by fire upon the altar. 

^ Ihiadf ix. 581. * uptttpdyetj ravfoip^yaS) Atovvtis 
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2. The table of shewbread has its closest parallel in 
the lectistenvia of ancient heathenism, when a table laden 
with meats was spread beside the idoL Such tables were 
set in the great temple of Bel at Babylon/ and, if any 
weight is to be given to the apocryphal story of Bel and 
the Dragon in the Greek Book of Daniel, it was popularly 
beKeved that the god actually consumed the meal provided 
for him, 2 a superstition that might easily hold its ground 
by priestly connivance where the table was spread inside 
a temple. A more primitive form of the same kind of 
oiBfering appears in Arabia, where the meal-offering to 
Ocaisir is cast by handfuls at the foot of the idol mingled 
with the hair of the worshipper • and milk is poured over 
the sacred stones. A narrative of somewhat apocryphal 
colour, given without reference to his authority by Sprenger,* 
has it that in the worship of *Amm-anas in Southern 
Arabia, whole hecatombs were slaughtered and left to be 
devoured by wild beasts. Apart from the exaggeration, 
there may be something in this ; for the idea that sacred 
animals are the guests or clients of the god is not alien 
to Arabian thought,^ and to feed them is an act of religion 

1 Herod, i. 181, 183 ; Died. Sic. iL 9. 7. 

> The story, so far as it has a basis in actoal saperstltioii, is probably 
drawn from Egyptian beliefs ; but in sneh matters Egypt and ^bylon were 
mnoh alike ; Herod. L 182. 

> The same thing probably applies to other Arabian meal-offerings, e,g, 
the wheat and barley offered to Al-Ehola^a (Azrad, p. 78). As the dove 
was the sacred bird at Mecca, the epithet Mofim al^ir, ** he who feeds the 
birds," applied to the idol that stood upon Marwa (ibid.), seems to point to 
MTniUr meal-offerings rather than to animsd victims left lying before the 
god. The '*idol" made of hais, Ce. a mass of dates kneaded up with 
batter and sour Tnillr^ which the B. Hanlfis ate up in time of famine (see 
the Lexx. s,v. h^\sj ; Ihn Coteiba, ed. Wnat p. 299 ; BlrOnl, Chron. p. 210), 
probably belonged to the widespread class of cereal offerings, shaped as 
rude idols and eaten sacramentally (liebrecht, Zur Folkskunde, p. 486 ; 
£DM&. zzz. 589). 

^ Ze5. M6h» in. 457. 

■ See above, p. 142 egg., and the god-name Motiim al-^ in the last 

IS 
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in many heathen systems, especially where, as in Egypt, ^ 
the gods themselves are totem-deities, ie, personifications 
or individiml representations of the sacred character and 
attributes which, in the purely totem stage of religion, 
were ascribed without distinction to all animals of the 
holy kind. Thus at Cynopolis in Egypt, where dogs were 
honoured and fed with sacred food, the local deity was the 
divine dog Anubis, and similarly in Greece, at the sanctuary 
of the Wolf Apollo (Apollo Lycius) of Sicyon, an old tradi- 
tion preserved — though in a distorted form — the memory of 
a time when fieah used to be set forth for the wolves.® It 
is by no means impossible that something of the same sort 
took place at certain Arabian shrines, for we have already 
learned how closely the gods were related to the jinn and 
the jinn to wild animals, and the list of Arabian deities 
includes a lion-god (Taghuth) and a Vulture-god (ITasr),® 
to whose worship rites like those described by Sprenger 
would be altogether appropriate. 

But while it cannot be thought impossible that sacri- 
ficial victims were presented on holy ground and left to be 
devoured by wild beasts as the guests or congeners of the 
gods, I confess that there seems to me to be no sufiScient 
evidence that such a practice had any considerable place 
in Arabian ritual The leading idea in the animal sacrifices 
of the Semites, as we shall see by and by, was not that of 
a gift made over to the god, but of an act of communion, 

note but one ; also Hamdani'a account of the offerings at Sawid, 
p. 177. 

^ Strabo, xviL 1. 89 aq, (p. 812), 

^ Pansanias, ii. 9. 7. The later lationalisni which changed the Wolf-god 
into a 'Wolf-slayer gave the story a corresponding twist hy relating that the 
flesh was poisoned, under the god’s directions, with the leaves of a tree whose 
trank was preserved in the temple, like the sacred erica at Bybins. 

» See KmsiMp, pp. 223, 242 ; Nddeke, ZDMQ. 1886, p. 186. See also, 
for the Himyarite Vulture-god, ZBMQ, zxiz. 600, and compare the eagle 
standard of Moira, Nabigha, iv. 7, Ahlw.=xzi 7. Der. 
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in which the god and his worshippers unite by partaking 
together of the flesh and blood of a sacred victim. It 
is true that in the case of certain very solemn sacrifices, 
especially of piamla, to which class the sacrifices cited by 
Sprenger appear to belong, the victim sometimes came to 
be regarded as so sacred that the worshippers did not 
venture to* eat of it at all, but that the flesh was burned 
or buried or otherwise disposed of in a way that secured it 
from profanation ; and among the Arabs, who did not use 
burning except in the case of human sacrifices, we can 
quite well understand that one way of disposing of holy 
flesh might be to leave it to be eaten by the sacred animals 
of the god. Or again, when a sacrifice is expressly ofifered 
as a lansom, as in the case of the hundred camels with 
which ^Abd-al-Mottalib redeemed his vow to sacrifice his 
son, it is intelligible that the offerer reserves no part of 
the flesli, but leaves it to anyone who chooses to help 
himself ; or even (according to another reading) leaves it 
free to man and beast.^ On the whole, however, all the 
well-authenticated accounts of Arabian sacrifice seem to 
indicate that the original principle, that the worshippers 
must actually eat of the sacred flesh, was very rigorously 
held to.® WelUiausen indeed is disposed to think that the 
practice of slaughtering animals and leaving them beside 
the altar to be devoured by wild beasts was not confined 
to certain exceptional cults, but prevailed generally in the 
case of the 'atair (sing, 'atlrd) or annual sacrifices pre- 
sented by the Arabs in the month Eajab, which originally 
corresponded to the Hebrew Passover-month (Abib, Nisan).* 

^ Ibn HibIl p. 100, L 7 ; Tc^baii, L 1078, L 4. (WeUh. 116 1 

* The evideziGe of Nilus is very important in this connection ; for the 
interval between his time and that of the oldest native traditions is scarcely 
sufiOioient to allow for the development of an eartensive system of sacrifice 
without a sacrificial meal •, infra, p. 338. 

*Gf.Wellh.ip 04«g.,*98«gf. To complete the paralleUsm of the Passover 
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“ It ifl remarkable,” says Wellhausen, ** how often we heai 
of the ^aidir lying round the altar-idol, and sometimes in 
poetical comparisons the slain are said to be left lying on 
the battlefield like ^atavr.** ^ But on the Arabian method 
of sacrifice the carcases of the victims naturally lie on 
the ground, beside the sacred stone, till the blood, which is 
the god’s portion, has drained into the ghcAghab, or pit, at 
its foot, and till all the other ritual prescriptions have 
been fulfilled. Thus at a great feast when many victims 
were offered together, the scene would resemble a battle- 
field ; indeed, it is impossible to imagine a more disgusting 
scene of carnage than is still presented every year at 
Mina on the great day of sacrifice, when the ground is 
literally covered with innumerable carcases. It is not 
therefore necessary to suppose that the *cUdvr at Eajab 
were left to the hysena and the vulture ; and, as the name 
aizra seems to be also used in a more general sense of 
any victim whose blood is applied to the sacred stones at 
the sanctuary, it is hardly to be thought that there was 
anything very exceptional in the form of the Bajab 
ceremony. 

In the higher forms of Semitic heathenism offerings of 
the shewbread type are not very conspicuous ; in truth the 
idea that the gods actually consume the solid food deposited 

with the Rajab offermgs, Wellbausen desiderates evidence connecting the 
'atalr of Bajab with die sacrifice of firstlings. The traditionists, e,g, 
Bokhaii, vi. 207 (at the dose of the £M. dl-*adlca\ distinguish between 
firstlings (fora*) and *atlra, bnt the line of distinction is not sharp. The 
lexicons applj the name fara\ not only to firstlings sacrificed while their 
fiedi was still like glue {Idscbn, x. 120), but also to the sacrifice of one beast 
in a hundred, which is what the sdioliut on Ruth's MoaiL 69 understands 
by the *atlra. CJonversely the iisSw, vi. 210, defines the *aiira as a first- 
ling (wunoal m& ywiUtfi which was sacrificed to the gods. If we could 
accept this statement without reserve, in the general confusion of the later 
Arabs on the subject, it would supply what Wellhausen desiderates. 

^ Wellh.^ p. 115^ of. * 121 ; of. the verses died ibid, pp. 18, 61 ; and, for 
the poetical oompaxisons, Ibn Hisham, 534. 4 ; Aloama, vi 3, Soo. 
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at their shrines is too crude to subsist without modifica- 
tion beyond the savage state of society; the ritual may 
survive, but the sacrificial gifts, which the god is evidently 
unable to dispose of himself, will come to be the perquisite 
of the priests, as in the case of the shewbread, or of the 
poor, as in the meal sacrifice to Ocaisir. In such cases 
the actual eating is done by the guests of the deity, but 
the god himself may still be supposed to partake of food 
in a subtle and supersensuous way. It is interesting to 
note the gradations of ritual that correspond to this modi- 
fication of the original idea. 

In the more primitive forms of Semitic religion the 
difficulty of conceiving that the gods actually partake of 
food is partly got over by a predominant use of liquid 
oblations ; for fluid substances, which sink in and disappear, 
are more easily believed to be consumed by the deity than 
obstinate masses of solid matter. 

The libation, which holds quite a secondary place in the 
more advanced Semitic rituals, and is generally a mere 
accessory to a fire offering, has great prominence among the 
Arabs, to whom sacrifices by fire were practically unknown 
except, as we shall see by and by, in the case of human 
sacrifice. Its typical form is the libation of blood, the 
subtle vehicle of the life of the sacrifice ; but milk, which 
was used in ritual both by the Arabs and by the Phoeni- 
cians, is also no doubt a very ancient Semitic libation. In 
ordinary Arabian sacrifices the blood which was poured 
over the sacred stone was all that fell to the god’s part, the 
whole flesh being consumed by the worshippers and their 
guests ; and the early prevalence of this kind of oblation 
appears from the fact that the word iD3i “ to pour,” which 
in Hebrew means to pour out a drink-offering, is in Arabic 
the general term for an act of worship. 

In the North Semitic ritual the most notable feature in 
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the libation, which ordinarily consisted of wine, is that it 
was not consumed by fire, even when it went with a fire- 
offering. The Greeks and Homans poured the sacrificial 
wine over the flesh, but the Hebrews treated it like the 
blood, pouring it out at the base of the dtar.^ In Ecele- 
siasticns the wine so treated is even called “ the blood of 
the grape,” ® from which one is tempted to conclude that 
here also blood is the typical form of libation, and that 
wine is a surrogate for it, as fruit-juice seems to have 
been in certain Arabian rites.* It is true that the blood 
of the sacrifice is not called a libation in Hebrew ritual, 
and in Ps. xvi 4 “ drink-offerings of blood " are spoken 
of as something heathenish. But this proves that such 
libations were known ; and that the Hebrew altar ritual of 
the blood is essentially a drink-offering appears from Ps. 
L 13, where Jehovah asks, “Will I eat the flesh of bulls 
or drink the blood of goats?” and also from 2 Sam. 
TTiii 17, where David pours out as a drink-offering the 
water from the well of Bethlehem, refusing to drink “ the 
blood of the men that fetched it in jeopardy of their lives.” 
Putting all this together, and noting also that libations 
were retained as a chief part of ritual in the domestic 
heathenism of the Hebrew women in the time of Jeremiah,^ 
and that private service is often more conservative than 

2 Ecdns. 1. 15 ; Jos. AnU, iii. 9. 4. Nam. xy. 7 is sometimes cited as 
proving that in older times the wine was poured over the sacrificial flesh, 
but see against this interpretation Num. zzviiL 7. 

* The term occurs in the 'l^rian legend of the invention of 

wine, Ach. Tatins, ii. 2, and may possibly be the translation of an old 
Phoenicum phrase. 

» K!nehip, p. 69 il ; Wellh. p. 125. 

< Jer. xix. 13, szziL 29, zliv. 17, 18. With this worship on the house- 
tops, of. what Strabo, zvl 4. 26, tells of the daily ofieriogs of libations and 
inoense presented to the sun by the Nabataeans at an altar erected on the 
house-tops. The sacrificial act must be done in the preseoioe of the deity 
(cL Nilus, pp. 30, 117), and if the sun or the queen of heaven is worshipped, 
a place open to the sl^ must be chosen. See Wellh. 41. 
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public worship, we are led to conclude (1) that the 
libation of blood is a common Semitic practice, older than 
fire-sacrifices, and (2) that the libation of wine is in some 
sense an imitation of, and a surrogate for, the primitive 
blood-offering. 

Whether libations of water can properly be reckoned 
among the drink-offerings of the Semites is veiy doubtful, 
David’s libation is plainly exceptional, and in the Levitical 
ritual offerings of water have no place. In the actual 
practice of later Judaism, however, water drawn from the 
fountain of Siloam, and carried into the Temple amidst the 
blare of tnimpets, was solemnly poured out upon the altar 
on seven days of the Feast of Tabernacles.^ According 
to the Eabbins, the object of this ceremony was to secure 
fertilising rains in the following year. The explanation 
is doubtless correct, for it is a common belief all over the 
world that pouring out water is a potent rain -charm.* 
This being so, we can well understand that the rite derives 
no countenance from the law ; in truth it does not belong 
to the sphere of religion at all, but falls under the cate- 
gory of sympathetic magic in which natural phenomena 
are thought to be produced by imitating them on a small 
scale. In some forms of this charm thunder is imitated 
as well as rain ;® and perhaps the trumpet-blowing at the 
Temple is to be explained in this way. 

The closest parallel to the water-pouring of the Feast 

^ See Suoca^ iy. 9 ; liglitfoot on John vii. 87 ; Beland, Ant, HA. p. 
448 8^., with the refs, there given. The water was poured into a special 
channel in the altar. 

* Numerous examples are given bj Frazer, Golden Bough, L 248 sqq., 
to which I may add the annual “ water-pouring at Ispahan (BirunI, 
Chron. p. 228 eqq. ; Oazwini, i. 84). 

^ Frazer, l 308 ; a very curious Arabian ram-oharm, where oattle (or 
perhaps antelopes) are driven into the mountains with firebrands attaohed 
to th^ tails, seems to be an imitation of lightning. See Wellhauseni 
p. 167 ; Lisan, v. 140 ; Raghib, i 94. 
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of Tabernacles is found in the rite of Hierapolis, described 
by LuciaEu^ Twice a year a great concourse of worshippers 
assembled at the Temple bearing water from “ the sea ” 
(z.a the Euphrates which was poured out in the Temple 
and flowed away into a cleft which, according to tradition, 
absorbed the waters of Deucalion’s flood, and so gave occa- 
sion to the erection of a sanctuary, with commemorative 
services on the spot.® 

In Hebrew ritual oil is not a libation, but when used 
in sacrifice serves to moisten and enrich a cereal offering. 
The ancient custom of pouring oil on sacred stones * was 
presumably maintained at Bethel according to the precedent 
set by Jacob ; and even in the fourth Christian century the 
Bordeaux pilgrim speaks of the "lapis pertusus** at Jeru- 
salem "ad quern ueniunt ludfd singulis annis et ungunt 
eum ” ; but, as oil by itself was not an article of food, the 
natural analogy to this act of ritual is to be sought in the 
application of unguents to tibe hair and skin. The use of 
unguents was a luxury proper to feasts and gala days, when 
men wore their best clothes and made merry ; and from 
Ps. xlv. 8 {E,V. 7) compared with Isa. bd. 3, we may con- 

^ Dea Syria, § 18, cf. § 48. The same rite is alluded to hy Melito m 
Cureton, Spie. Syr. p. 25. 

® To the dwellers in Mesopotamia the Euphrates was **the sea ” ; Philo- 
Btratus, Ptta ApoUonii, L 20. 

* The ritual of pouring water into the deft has its parallel in the modem 
practice at the fountain of water before the gates of 1^, when in September 
the water becomes red and troubled, and the natives gather for a great feast 
and restore its limpidity by pouring a pitcher of sea-water into the source 
(Volney, £tat pol. d» la Syrie, chap. viii. ; Mariti, ii. 269). Here the 
ceremony takes place at the end of the dry season when the water is low, 
and may therefore he compared with the legend that Mohammed made 
the empiy well of 5odaibiya to overflow by causing it to be stirred with 
one of his arrows after a pitcher of water had been ponred into it {Moh. 
in Med. p. 247). As a rale the pouring out of water in early superstition 
is, as we have dready seen, a raiu-oharm, and possibly the rite of Eierapolif 
was really designed to procure rain, but only in due measure. 

* Geu. zxrm. 18, zzzr. 14. 
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elude that the anointing of kings at their coronation is part 
of the ceremony of inyesting them in the festal dress and 
ornaments appropriate to their dignity on that joyous day 
(cf. Gant. iiL 11). To anoint the head of a guest was a 
hospitable act and a sign of honour ; it was the completion 
of the toilet appropriate to a feast. Thus the sacred stone 
or rude idol described by Pausanias (x. 24. 6) had oil poured 
on it daily, and was crowned with wool at every feast. 
We have seen that the Semites on festal occasions dressed 
up their sacred poles, and they did the same with their 
idols.^ With all this the ritual of anointing goes quite 
naturally ; thus at Medina in the last days of heathenism 
we find a man washing his domestic idol, which had been 
defiled by Moslems, and then anointing it.* But apart 
from this, the very act of applying ointment to the sacred 
symbol had a religious significance. The Hebrew word 
meaning to anoint (mas^A) means properly to wipe or 
stroke with the hand, which was used to spread the unguent 
over the skin. Thus the anointing of the sacred symbol 
is associated with the simpler form of homage common in 
Arabia, in which the hand was passed over the idol 
(tamassoJji), In the oath described by Ibn Hisham, p. 85, 
the parties dip their hands in unguent and then wipe them 
on the Caaba. The ultimate source of the use of unguents 
in religion will be discussed by and by in connection with 
anMal sacrifice. 

Y^he sacrificial use of blood, as we shall see hereafter, 
is connected with a series of very important ritual ideas, 
turning on the conception that the blood is a special seat of 
the lifa But primarily,^hen the blood is^ offered at the 
altar, it is conceived to be drunk by the deit^ Apart from 
Ps. L 13 the direct evidence for this is somewhat scanty, 
so far as the Semites are concerned ; the authority usually 
^ Ezek. xvL 18. * Ibn HisbSm, p. SOS. 
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appealed to is Maimonides, who states that the Sabians 
looked on blood as the nourishment of the gods. So late 
a witness would have little value if he stood alone, but 
the expression in the Psalm cannot be mere rhetoric, and 
the same belief appears among early nations in all parts 
of the globe.^ Nor does this oblation form an exception 
to the rule that the offerings of the gods consist of human 
food, for many savages drink fresh blood by way of 
nourishment, and esteem it a special delicacy.* 

Among the Arabs, down to the age of Mohammed, blood 
drawn from the veins of a living camel was eaten — in 
a kind of blood pudding — in seasons of hunger, and 
perhaps also at other times.* We shall find, however, as 
we proceed, that sacrificial blood, which contained the life, 
gradually came to be considered as something too sacred 
to be eaten, and that in most sacrifices it was entirely 
made over to the god at the altar. As all slaughter of 
domestic animals for food was originally sacrificial among 
the Arabs as well as among the Hebrews, this carried with 
it the disuse of blood as an article of ordinary food ; and 

^ See Tylor, Primitive CvUure^, iL 381 aq. The story told by Yaciit, 
ii. 882, of the demon at the temple of Bito to whom bowls of sacrificial 
blood were presented, of which he partook, seems to have a Jewish origin. 
According to one version this demon had the form of a black dog (of. 
Ibn Hish, p. 18, L 3). 

^ See, for America, Bancroft, Naiive Jlaess, L 55, 492, ii. 344. In Afhca 
fresh blood is held as a dainty by all the negroes of the White Nile (Marno, 
ReiKf p. 79) ; it is largely drunk by Masai warriors (Thomson, p. 480) ; and 
also by tbe Gallas, as vonons travellers attest. Among the Hottentote the 
pure blood of beasts is forbidden to women but not to men ; Kolben, State 
of Vu Cape, i. 206, of. 203. In the last case we see that the blood is sacred 
food. For blood-drinking among the Tartars, see Yule’s Marco Polo, i. 254, 
and the editor’s note. Where mineral salt is not used for food, the drinking of 
blood snpplies, as Thomson remarks, an important constituent to the system, 

* MaidanI, ii. 119 ; BcmUUa, p 845, last verse. From AgK, xvi. 107. 20, 
one is led to donbt whether the practice was confined to seasons of famine, 
or whether this kind of food was used more regularly, as was done, on the 
other side of the Red Sea, by the Troglodytes (Agatharchides in Pr, Oeog. 
Or, L 153). See fbrther the Xeass. fa$ada, lajja, nvusattwad. 
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even when slaughter ceased to involve a formal sacrifice, 
it was still thought necessary to slay the victim in 
the name of a god and pour the blood on the ground,^ 
Among the Hebrews this practice soon gave rise to an 
absolute prohibition of blood-eating; among the Arabs 
the rule was made absolute only by Mohammed’s 
legislation.® 

The idea that the gods partake only of the liquid parts 
of the sacrifice appears^ as has been already said, to indicate 
a modification of the most crassly materialistic conception 
of the divine nature. The direction which this modifica- 
tion took may, I think, be judged of by comparing the 
sacrifices of the gods with the oblations offered to the 
dead. In the famous vifcvt,a of the Odyssey^ the ghosts 
drink greedily of the sacrificial blood, and libations of 
gore form a special feature in Greek offerings to heroes. 
Among the Arabs, too, the dead are thirsty rather than 
hungry; water and wine are poured upon their graves.^ 
Thirst is a subtler appetite than hunger, and therefore 
more appropriate to the disembodied shades, just as it is 
from thirst rather than from hunger that the Hebrews 
and many other nations borrow metaphors for spiritual 
longings and intellectual desires. Thus the idea that the 
gods drink, but do not eat, seems to mark the feeling that 
they must be thought of as having a less solid material 
nature than men. 

1 Wellh.^ 113 * 117. In an Arab encampment slaves sleep beside 

“ the blood and the dimg ’* {Agh. viiL 74. 29) ; of. 1 Sam. iL 8. 

* Whether the blood of game was prohibited to the Hebrews before the 
law of Lev. xviL 13 is not quite clear; Deut. ziL 16 is ambiguous. In 
Islam as in Judaism the prohibition of bbod-eating and the rule that 
carrion must not be eaten go together (Lev. zviL 15 ; Ibn Hish. p. 206, L 7). 

® Bk. si ; of. Pindar, OL L 90, where the word alfMKovplai is explained 
by Hesyohius as rb. hayUrfULra. tQv K&roixofJ^yuv ; Fausan. v. 13, § 2 ; Plut., 
Aristides, 21. 

* WeUhausen, p 182. 
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|_A farther step in the same direction is associated with 
the introduction of fire sacrifices; for, though there are 
valid reasons for thinking that the practice of burning 
the flesh or fat of victims originated in a different line 
of thought (as we shall by and by see), the fire ritual 
readily lent itself to the idea that the burnt flesh is simply 
a food-offering etherealised into fragrant smoke, and that 
the gods regale themselves on the odour instead of the 
substance of the sacrific^ Here again the analogy of gifts 
to the dead helps us to comprehend the point of view; 
among the Greeks of the seventh century B.o. it was, as 
we learn from the story of Feriander and Melissa, a new 
idea that the dead could make no use of the gifts buried 
with them, imless they were etherealised by fira^ A 
similar notion seems to have attached itself to the custom 
of sacrifice by fire, combined probably at an early date 
with the idea that the gods, as ethereal beings, lived in the 
upper air, towards which the sacrificial smoke ascended in 
savoury douds. Thus the prevalence among the settled 
Semites of fire sacrifices, which were interpreted as ofier- 
ings of fragrant smoke, marks the firm establishment of a 
conception of the divine nature which, though not purely 
spiritual, is at least stripped of the crassest aspects of 
materiahsin. 

3. The distinction between sacrifices which are wholly 
made over to the god and sacrifices of which the god and 
the worshipper partake together requires careful handling. 
In the later form of Hebrew ritual laid down in the 
Levitical law, the distinction is clearly 'marked. To the 
former class belong all cereal oblations (Heb. minfui ; A.y. 

offering " or “ meat-offering ”), which so far as they are not 
burned on the altar are assigned to the priests, and among 

^ Herodotus, 7. 92 ; cf. Joannes Lydns, Mena, iiL 27, where the object of 
bnmmg the dead is said to be to etherealise the body along with the scnL 
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animal sacrifices the sin-offering and the burnt-offering or 
holocaust. Most sin-offerings were not holocausts, but the 
part of the fiesh that was not burned fell to the priests. 
To the latter class, again, belong the zehahlm or shelamlm 
(sing, zibah^ sMem, Amos v. 22), that is, all the ordinary 
festal sacrifices, vows and freewill offerings, of which the 
share of the deity was the blood and the fat of the 
intestines, the rest of the carcase (subject to the payment 
of certain dues to the officiating priest) being left to the 
worshipper to form a social feast.^ In judging of the 
original scope and meaning of these two classes of sacrifice, 
it will be convenient, in the first instance, to confine our 
attention to the simplest and most common forms of 
offering. In the last days of the kingdom of Judah, and 
still more after the Exile, piacular sacrifices and holocausts 
acquired a prominence which they did not possess in 
ancient times. The old history knows nothing of the 
Levitical sin-offering; the atoning function of sacrifice is 
not confined to a particular class of oblation, but belongs to 

^ In the English Bible z^cJilm is rendered “sacrifices,*’ and MlamXm 
“peace-ofieiings.” The latter rendering is not plausible, and the term 
tikdarmAm. can hardly be separated from the verb to pay or discharge, 

e ff, & vow. is the more general word, including (liho the Arabic 

all animals slain for food, agreeably with the fact that in old times all 
slaughter was sacrificiaL In later times, when slaughter and sacrifice were 
no longer identical, zSbaA was not precise enough to be used as a technical 
term of ritual, and so the term skelamim came to be more largely used than 
in the earlier literature. 

On the sacrificial lists of the Oarthagmians the terms corresponding to 
and nDT seem to bo { 3^3 and njnv The former is the old Hebrew 
(Dent, xxxiii 10 ; 1 Sam. vii. 9), the latter is etymologically quite obscure. 
In the Carthaginian burnt - sacrifice a certain weight of the flesh was 
apparently not consumed on the altar, but given to the priests (C7IS, 165), 
as in the case of the Hebrew sin-offering, which was probably a modification 
of the holocaust The which appears along with and njTlV 

in CIS. 165 (but not in C/IS. 167), is hardly a third co-ordinate species of 
sacrifice. The editors of the GorpuA regard it as a variety of the holocaust 
(Ao2. which is not easily reconciled with their own restitution 

of 1. 11 or with the Hebrew sense of Perhaps it is an ordinary sacrifice 

accompanying a holocaust 
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all sacrifices.^ The holocaust, again, although ancient, is 
not in ancient times a common form of sacrifice, and unless 
on very exceptional occasions occurs only in great public 
feasts and in association with zebalmn. The distressful 
times that preceded the end of Hebrew independence drove 
men to seek exceptional religious means to conciliate the 
favour of a deity who seemed to have turned his back on 
his people, Piacular rites and costly holocausts became, 
therefore, more usual, and after the abolition of the local 
high places this new importance was still further accentu- 
ated by contrast with the decline of the more common 
forms of sacrifice. When each local community had its 
own high place, it was the rule that every animal slain for 
food should be presented at the altar, and every meal at 
which flesh was served had the character of a sacrificial 
feast® As men ordinarily lived on bread fruit and milk, 
and ate flesh only on feast days and holidays, this rule was 
easily observed as long as the local sanctuaries stood. 
But when there was no altar left except at Jerusalem, the 
identity of slaughter and sacrifice could no longer be main- 
tained, and accordingly the law of Deuteronomy allows 
men to slay and eat domestic animals everywhere, provided 
only that the blood — the ancient share of the god — ^is 
poured out upon the ground.® When this new rule came 
into force men ceased to feel that the eating of flesh was 
essentially a sacred act, and though strictly religious meals 
were still maintained at Jerusalem on the great feast days, 
the sacrificial meal necessarily lost much of its old signifi- 

^ To ziba^, and miriha, 1 Sam. iii. 14, xxn. 19, and still more to tlie 
holocaust, Hie. vi. 6, 7. 

* Hos. ix. 4. 

* Dent xiL 15, 16 ; of. Lev. xvii. 10 sq. The fat of the intestines was 
also from ancient times reserved for tdie deify (1 Sam. ii. 16), and therefore 
it also was forbidden food (Lev. iiL 17). The prohibition did not extend to 
the fat distributed through other parts of the body. 
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cance, and the holocaust seemed to have a more purely 
sacred character than the z£bah, in which men ate and 
drank just as they might do at home. 

But in ancient times the preponderance was all the 
other way, and the zibafi, was not only much more frequent 
than the holocaust, but much more intimately bound up 
with the prevailing religious ideas and feelings of the 
Hebrews. On this point the evidence of the older litera- 
ture is decisive ; z£bali and minha, sacrifices slain to provide 
a religious feast, and v^etable oblations presented at the 
altar, make up the sum of the ordinary religious practices 
of the older Hebrews, and we must try to understand these 
ordinary rites before we attack the harder problem of 
exceptional forms of sacrifice. 

How, if we put aside the piacula and whole burnt- 
offerings, it appears that, according to the Levitical ritual, 
the distinction between oblations in which the worshipper 
shared, and oblations which were wholly given over to the 
deity to be consumed on the altar or by the priests, corre- 
sponds to the distinction between animal and vegetable 
offerings. The animal victim was presented at the altar 
and devoted by the imposition of hands, but the greater 
part of the flesh was returned to the worshipper, to be 
eaten by him under special rules. It could be eaten only 
by persons ceremonially dean, i,e. fit to approach the 
deity ; and if the food was not consumed on the same day, 
or in certain cases within two days, the remainder had to 
be burned.^ The plain meaning of these rules is that the 
flesh is not common but holy,^ and that the act of eating 
it is a part of the service, which is to be completed before 
men break up from the sanctuary.® The therefore, is 

^ Ley. yii 15 xix. 6, xzii. 80. 

* Hag. ii. 12 ; ct Jer. zi. 16, LXX. 

* The old sacrificial feasts occupy hut a singla day (1 Sam. iz.), or at most 
two days (1 Sam. zz. 27). 
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not a mere attenuated offering, in which man grudges to 
give up the whole victim to his God. On the contrary, the 
central significance of the rite lies in the act of communion 
between God and man, when the worshipper is admitted to 
eat of the same holy flesh of which a part is laid upon the 
altar as "the food of the deity.” But with the min/^ 
nothing of this kind occurs ; the whole consecrated offering 
is retained by the deity, and the worshipper’s part in the 
service is completed as soon as he has made over his gift. 
In short, while the z^aA turns on an act of communion 
between the deity and his worshippers, the (as its 

name denotes) is simply a tribute. 

I will not undertake to say that the distinction so 
clearly laid down in the Levitical law was observed before 
the Exile in all cases of cereal sacrifices. Probably it was 
not, for in most ancient religions we find that cereal 
offerings come to be accepted in certain cases as sub- 
stitutes for animal sacriSces, and that in this way the 
difference between the two kinds of offering gradually gets 
to be obliterated.^ But in such matters great weight is to 
be attached to priestly tradition, such as underlies the 
Levitical ritual The priests were not likely to invent a 
distinction of the kind which has been described, and in 
point of fact there is good evidence that they did not 
invent it. For there is no doubt that in ancient times 
the ordinary source of the was the offering of first- 

fruits — this is, of a small but choice portion of the annual 
produce of the ground, which in fact is the only cereal 
oblation prescribed in the oldest laws.® So far as can be 
seen, the first-fruits were always a tribute wholly made 

^ So at Borne models in wax or dough often took the plaoe of animals. 
The same thing took place at Athens: Hesyohius, s,w. ficdg and tfih/Mf 
fievi ; cf. Thnoyd. L 126 and sehol. At Carthage we have found the name 
zebah applied to v^etable offerings (p; 222 n ). 

^ Bx zzii 29. zxiii. 19. xxziy 26. 
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T to the deity at the sanctuary. They were brought by 
peasant in a basket and deposited at the altar,^ and so 
as they were not actually btirned on the altar, they 
'e assigned to the priests ® — not to the mini&trant as a 
rard for his service, but to the priests as a body, as the 
isehold of the sanctuary.* 

Among the Hebrews, as among many other agricultural 
►pies, the offering of first-fruits was connected with the 
% that it is not lawful or safe to eat of the new fruit 
/il the god has received his due.^ The offering makes 
whole crop lawful food, but it does not make it holy 
i; nothing is consecrated except the small portion 
ired at the altar, and of the remaining store clean 
sons and unclean eat alike throughout the year. This, 
refore, is quite a different thing from the consecration 
animal sacrifices, for in the latter case the whole flesh 
loly, and only those who are clean can eat of it.® 

In old Israel all slaughter was sacrifice,® and a man 
dd never eat beef or mutton except as a religious act, 

} cereal food had no such sacred associations ; as soon 
God had received His due of first-fruits, the whole 
nestic store was common. The difference between 
eeil and animal food was therefore deeply marked, and 
)ugh bread was of course brought to the sanctuary to be 

^ Deut. xxvi. 1 sqq. 

> Ley. xxiii. 17 ; Deut. xviii. 4. For the purpose of this aigoment it is 
necessary to advert to the distinction recognised by post • Biblical 
lition between r&Mth and bikkSrlm, on which ace Wellh., Frolegcmma, 
ed., p. 161 eq. (Eng. trans., p. 157 «g.). 

^ This follows from 2 Kings xxiiL 9. The tribute was sometimes paid 
a. Tnft.n of God (2 Kings iv 42), which is another way of making it over 
the deity. In the Levitical law also the minJka belongs to the priests 
I whole (Lev. vii. 10). This is an important point. What the minis- 
nt receives as a fee comes from the worshipper, what the priests as a 
ole receive is given them by the deity. 

* Lev- xxiii 14 ; cf. Pliny, H. N. xviii 8. 

® Hos. ix, 4 refers only to animal food. 

* The same thing is true of Old Arabia ; Wellh. p. 117 

i6 
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eatnn with tlic zebalflm, it had not and could not have the 
same religious meaning as the holy flesh. It appears from 
Amos iv. 4 that it was the custom m northern Israel to 
lay a portion of the worshipper’s provision of ordinary 
leavened brejid on the altar with the sacrificial flesh, and 
this custom was natural enough : for why should not the 
deity’s share of the sacrificial meal have the same cereal 
accompaniments as man’s share ? But there is no indica- 
tion tliat this oblation consecrated the part of the bread 
retained by the worshipper and made it holy bread. The 
only holy bread of wliich we read is such as belonged to 
the priests, not to the offerer,^ In Lev. viL 14, Num. vi 
15, the cake of common bread is given to the priest 
instead of being laid on the altar, but it is carefully 
distinguished from the mmha. In old times the priests 
had no altar dues of this kind. They had only the first- 
fruits and a claim to a piece of the sacrificial flesh,® from 
which it may be presumed that the custom of offering 
bread with the was not primitive. Indeed Amos 

seems to mention it with some surprise as a thing not 
familiar to Judsean practice. At all events no sacrificial 
meal could consist of bread alone. AU through the old 
history it is taken for granted that a religious feast 
necessarily implies a victim slain,® 

^ 1 Sam. xxi. 4. * Deut. xviii 8, 4 ; 1 Sam. ii 13 sqq, 

’ What has l)ecn said above of the oontiast between cereal sacrificial gifts 
and the sacnlicul feust seems to me to hold good also for Greece and Rome, 
with some modification in the case of domestic meals, which among the 
Semites had no rebgions character, but at Rome were consecrated by a 
portion being offered to the household gods. This, however, has nothing to do 
with public religion, in which the law holds good that there is no sacred feast 
without a victim, and that consecrated apareJm are wholly given over to 
the sanctuary The same thing holds good for many other peoples, and 
seems, so far as my reading goes, to be the general rule. But there are 
exceptions. My fhend Mr. J. G. Frazer, to whose wide reading I never 
appeal without profit, refers me to Wilken's Alfoerm mn Jut efila/nd Beroe^ 
p. 26, where a true sacrificial feast is made of the first-fhiits of rioe. This 
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The distinction which we are thus led to draw between . 
the cereal oblation, in which the dominant idea is that of 
a tribute paid to the god, and animal sacrifices, which are 
essentially acts of communion between the god and his 
worshippers, deserves to be followed out in more detail. 
But this task must be reserved for another lecture. 

is called ** eating the soul of the rice,” so that the rice is viewed as a living 
creature. In such a case it is not unreasonable to saj that the nee may 
be regarded as really an animate victim. Agricultural religions seem often 
to i :ve borrowed ideas fiom the older cults of pastoral times. 
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It became apparent to us towards the close of the last 
lecture that the Levitical distinction between wmiIm and 
zibah, or cereal oblation and animal sacrifice, rests upon 
an ancient principle; that the idea of communion with 
the deity m a sacrificial meal of holy food was primarily 
confined to the zibah or animal victim, and that the proper 
significance of the cereal offering is that of a tribute paid 
by the worshipper from the produce of the soil. Now we 
have already seen that the conception of the national 
deity as the Baal, or lord of the land, was developed in 
connection with the growth of agriculture and agricultural 
law. Spots of natural fertility were the Baal’s land, 
because they were productive without the labour of man’s 
hands, which, according to Eastern ideas, is the only basis 
of private property in the soil ; and land which required 
irrigation was also liable to the payment of a sacred 
tribute, because it was fertilised by streams which belonged 
to the god or even were conceived as instinct with divine 
energy. This whole circle of ideas belongs to a condition 
of society in which agriculture and the laws that regulate 
it have made considerable progress, and is foreign to the 
sphere of thought in which the purely nomadic Semites 
moved. That the mmha is not so ancient a form of 
sacrifice as the z^ah will not be doubted, fo nomadic life 
is older than agriculture. But if the foregoini argument 
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is correct, we can say more than this ; we can affirm that 
the idea of the sacrificial meal as an act of communion is 
older than sacrifice in the sense of tribute, and that the 
latter notion grew up with the development of agricultural 
life and the conception of the deity as Baal of the land. 
Among the nomadic Arabs the idea of sacrificial tribute 
has little or no place ; all sacrifices are free-will offerings, 
and except in some rare forms of piacular oblation — 
particularly human sacrifice — and perhaps in some very 
simple offerings such as the libation of milk, the object 
of the sacrifice is to provide the material for an act of 
sacrificial communion with the god.^ 

IP most ancient nations the idea of sacrificial tribute is 
most clearly marked in the institution of the sacred tithe, 
which was paid to the gods from the produce of the soil, 
and sometimes also from other sources of revenue^ In 
an tiqui ty tithe md trib ute are -p ractica lly id^ tical^ nor is 
the name of tithe strictly lim ited to trib utes of one -tenth^ 
the term being used to cover any impost paid in kind 
upon a fixed sca^ Such taxes play a great part in the 
revenues of Eastern sovereigns, and have done so from a 
very early data The Babylonian kings drew a tithe from 
imports,® and the tithe of the fruits of the soil had the 
first place among the revenues of the Persian satraps.^ 
The Hebrew kmgs in like manner took tithes of their 
subjects, and the tribute in kind which Solomon drew 
from the provinces for the support of his household may 

^ Some points connected with this statement whidi invite attention, hat 
cannot be fallj discussed at the present stage of the argument, will be 
considered in Additional Note E, Sacred TribuU in Arabia, 

* See the instances collected bj Spencer, lib. iii cap. 10, § 1 ; Hermann, 
Ootteodunaliche AUerth, d. Gfriechen, 2nd id., § 20, note 4 ; Wjttenbach in 
the index to Ms edition of Plutarch's Moralia, s.v, 

* Aristotle, (Ebon, p. 1352& of the Berlin edition. A tithe on imports 
is found also at Meoca (Azraoi, p. 107 ; Ibn Hish. p 72). 

* Aristotle, (Econ. p. 13456. 
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be regarded as an impost of this sort.^ Thus the institution 
of a sacred tithe corresponds to the conception of the 
national god as a king, and so at Tyre tithes were paid to 
Melcarth, “ the king of the city.” The Carthaginians, as 
Diodorus^ tells us, sent the tithe of produce to Tyre 
annually from the time of the foundation of their city. 
This IS the earliest example of a Semitic sacred tithe of 
which we have any exact account, and it is to be noted 
that it is as much a pohtical as a religious tribute ; for the 
temple of Melcarth was the state treasury of Tyre, and it 
is impossible to draw a distinction between the sacred 
tithe paid by the Carthaginians and the political tribute 
paid by other colonies, such as Utica.® 

(Jlhe oldest Hebrew laws require the payment of ifirst- 
fruits, but know nothing of a tithe due at the sanctuarjj. 
And indeed the Hebrew sanctuaries in old time had not 
such a splendid establishment as called for the imposition 
of sacred tributes on a large scale. When Solomon erected 
his temple, in emulation of Hiram’s great buildings at 
Tyre, a more lavish ritual expenditure became necessary ; 
but, as the temple at Jerusalem was attached to the palace, 
this was part of the household expenditure of the sovereign, 
and doubtless was met out of the imposts ^n ncUura levied 
tor the maintenance of the court^ In other words, the 
maintenance of the royal sanctuary was a charge on the 
king’s tathes ; and so we find that a tenth directly paid 
to the sanctuary forms no part of the temple revenues 

' 1 Sam. viii. 16, 17 ; 1 Kings iv. 7 $qq. The king’s moTOigs” (Amos 
▼ii. 1) belong to the same class of imposts, being a tnbnte in levied 
on the spring herbage to feed the horses of the king (of. 1 Kings ZTiii. 5). 
Similarly the Eomans in Syria levied a ta:^ on pasture-land in the month 
Nisan for the food of their horses : see Bruns and Sachau, Syriseh-Eom, 
BedUsInuh, Text L, § 121 ; and Wnght, Mtulcs Synam (1887), p. & 

^ Lib. XX. cap. 14. 

* Jos., Antt, viiL 6. 3, as read by Niese after Gutschmid. 

^ Of. 2 Kings xvi. 15 ; Ezek. xlv. 9 jfqg. 
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referred to in 2 Kings xii. 4. In northern Israel the 
royal sanctuaries, of which Bethel was the chief, ^ were 
originally maintained, in the same way, by the king 
himself ; but as Bethel was not the ordinary seat of the 
court, so that the usual stated sacrifices there could not 
be combined with the maintenance of the king’s table, 
some special provision must have been made for them. 
As the new and elaborate type of sanctuary was due to 
Phcenician influence, it was Phcenicia, where the religious 
tithe was an ancient institution, wliich w’ould naturally 
suggest the source from which a more splendid worship 
should be defrayed; the service of the god of the land 
ought to be a burden on the land. And the general 
analogy of fiscal arrangements in the East makes it 
probable that this would be done by assigning to the 
sanctuary the taxes in kind levied on the surrounding 
district;® it is therefore noteworthy that the only pre- 
Deuteronomic references to a tithe paid at the sanctuary 
refer to the “ royal chapel " of Bethel® 

tithes paid to ancient sanctuaries were spent in 
various ways, and were by no means, what the Hebrew 
tithes ultimately became under the hierocracy, a revenue 
appropriated to the maintenance of the priests ; thus in 
South Arabia we fipd tithes devoted to the erection of 
sacred monumentajj One of the chief objects, however, 
for which they were expended was the maintenance of 
feasts and sacrifices of a public character, at which the 
worshippers were entertained free of charge.® This element 

^ Amos vii. 13. 

‘ Gf. the grant of the village of Bsetocaeoe for the maintenance of the 
sanctuary of the place, Waddington, Ko. 2720fl. 

B Gen. xxviii. 22 ; Amos iv. 4. 

* Mordtm. und Mhller, Sab, DenJm, No. 11 {CIS. iv. 19, L 7). 

« Xen , Anab, v. 3. 9 ; Waddington, ut supra Similarly t^ tithes of 
moense paid to the priests at Sabota in South Arabia wore spent on the feast 
which the god spread for his guests for a certain number of days (Pliny, 
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cannot have been lacking at the royal sanctuaries of the 
Hebrews, for a splendid hospitality to all and sundry who 
assembled at the great religious feasts was recognised as 
the duty of the king even in the time of David.^ And 
so we find that Amos enumerates the tithe at Bethel as 
one of the chief elements that contributed to the jovial 
luxurious worship maintained at that holy place. 

If this account of the matter is correct, the tithes 
collected at Bethel were strictly of the nature of a tribute 
gathered from certain lands, and payment of them was 
doubtless enforced by royal authority. They were not 
used by each man to make a private religious feast for 
liimself and his family, but were devoted to the mainten- 
ance of the public or royal sacrifices. This, it ought to 
be said, is not the view commonly taken by modem critics. 
The old festivities at Hebrew sanctuaries before the regal 
period were maintained, not out of any public revenue, but 
by each man bringing up to the sanctuary his own victim 
and all else that was necessary to make up a hearty feast, 
with the sacrificial flesh as its de resistance.^ It is 
generally assumed that this description was still applicable 
to the feasts at Bethel in Amos’s time, and that the tithes 
were the provision that each farmer brought with him to 
feast his domestic circle and friends. At first sight this 
view looks plausible enough, especially when we find that 
the Book of Deuteronomy, written a century after Amos 
prophesied, actually prescribes that the annual tithes should 
be used by each householder to furnish forth a family 
feast before Jehovah. But it is not safe to argue back 
from the reforming ordinances of Deuteionomy to the 
practices of the northern sanctuaries, without checking the 

H. N. xii 63) M. R. Dnval {Ebio. ^AasyriolofjU, etc., 1888, p. 1 sg' > 
aigaes that at Tainiu, in N. Arabia, there was a tithe on palm troea from 
which grants were nude to the priest. But this is very doubtful. 

^ 2 Sam. vi 19, M Sam. i. 21, 24, x. 3. 
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inference at every point. The connection between tithe 
and tribute is too close and too ancient to allow us to 
admit without hesitation that the Deuteronomic annual 
tithe, which retains nothing of the character of a tribute, 
is the primitive type of the institution- And this difficulty 
is not diminished when we observe that the Book of 
Deuteronomy recognises also another tithe, payable once 
in three years, which really is of the nature of a sacred 
tribute, although it is devoted not to the altar but to 
charity. It is arbitrary to say that the first tithe of 
Deuteronomy corresponds to ancient usage, and that the 
second is an innovation of the author ; indeed, some indi- 
cations of the Book of Deuteronomy itself point all the 
other way. In Deut. xxvi. 12, the third year, in which 
the charity tithe is to be paid, is called par exceUeTid^e 
“ the year of tithing,” and in the following verse the 
charity tithe is reckoned in the list of “ holy things” 
while the annual tithe, to be spent on family festivities 
at the sanctuary, is not so reckoned. In the face of these 
difficulties it is not safe to assume that either of the 
Deuteronomic tithes exactly corresponds to old usaga 
And if we look at Amos’s account of the worship at 
Bethel as a whole, a feature which cannot fail to strike us 
is that the luxurious feasts beside the altars which he 
describes are entirely different in kind from the old rustic 
festivities at Shiloh described in 1 Samuel They are not 
simple agricultural merry-makings of a popular character, 
but mainly feasts of the rich, enjoying themselves at the 
expense of the poor. The keynote struck in chap, il 7, 8, 
where the sanctuary itself is designated as the seat of 
oppression and extortion, is re-echoed all through the book ; 
Amos's charge against the nobles is not merely that they 
are professedly reKgious and yet oppressors, but that their 
luxurious religion is founded on oppression, on the gains of 
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corruption at the sacred tribunal and other forms of ex- 
tortion. This is noc tlie association in which we can look 
for the idyllic simplicity of the Deuteronomic family feast 
of tithes. But it is the very association in which one 
expects to find the tithe as I have supposed it to be ; the 
revenues of the state religion, originally designed to main- 
tain a public hospitality at the altar, and enable rich and 
poor alike to rejoice before their God, were monopolised by 
a privileged class. 

This being understood, the innovations in the law of 
tithes proposed in the Book of Deuteronomy become 
sufiSciently intelligible. In the kingdom of Judah there 
was no royal sanctuary except that at Jerusalem, the 
maintenance of which was part of the king's household 
charges, and it is hardly probable that any part of the 
royal tithes was assigned to the maintenance of the local 
sanctuaries. But as early as the time of Samuel we find 
religious feasts of clans or of towns, which are not a mere 
agglomeration of private sacrifices, and so must have been 
defrayed out of communal funds; from this germ, as 
religion became more luxurious, a fixed impost on land 
for the maintenance of the public services, such as was 
collected among the Phoenicians, would naturally grow. 
Such an impost would be in the hands, not of the priests, 
but of the heads of clans and communes, ie. of the rich, 
and would necessarily be liable to the same abuses as 
prevailed in the northern kingdom. The remedy which 
Deuteronomy proposes for these abuses is to leave each 
farmer to spend his own tithes as he pleases at the central 
sanctuary. But this provision, if it had stood alone, would 
have amounted to the total abolition of a communal fund, 
which, however much abused in practice, was theoretically 
designed for the maintenance of a public table, where 
every one had a right to claim a portion, and which was 
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doubtless of some service to the landless proletariate, 
iiowever hardly its collection might press on the poorer 
farmer.^ This difficulty was met by the triennial tithe 
devoted to charity, to the landless poor and to the landless 
Levite. Strictly speaking, this triennial due was the only 
real tithe left — the only impost for a religious purpose 
which a man was actually bound to pay away — and to 
it the whole subsequent history of Hebrew tithes attaches 
itself. The other tithe, which was not a due but of a 
mere voluntary character, disappears altogether in the 
Levitical legislation. 

If this account of the Hebrew tithe is correct, that 
institution is of relatively modem origin — as indeed is 
indicated by the silence of the most ancient laws — and 
throws very little light on the original principles of 
Semitic sacrifice. The principle that the god of the land 
claims a tribute on the increase of the soil was originally 
expressed in the offering of first-fruits, at a time when 
sanctuaries and their service were too simple to need any 
elaborate provision for their support. The tithe originated 
when worship became more complex and ritual more 
splendid, so that a fixed tribute was necessary for its 
maintenance. The tribute took the shape of an impost on 
the produce of land, partly because this was an ordineuy 
source of revenue for all public purposes, partly because 
such an impost could be justified from the religious point 
of view, as agreeing in principle with the oblation of first- 
fruits, and constituting a tribute to the god from the 
agricultural blessings he bestowed. But here the similarity 
between tithes and first-fruits ends. The first-fruits consti- 
tuted a private sacrifice of the worshipper, who brought 

^ The same principle was acknowledged in Greece, Avi w Ufm ykf 
irrwx^t (Schoh on Anstoph. 596, in Hennann op, cU. § 15, note 

16). So too in the Azabian meal-offezing to Ooaiar (jicpra, p. 223). 
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them himself to the altar and was answerable for the pay- 
ment only to God and his own conscience. The tithe, on 
the contrary, was a public burden enforced by the com- 
munity for the maintenance of public religion. In principle 
there was no reason why it should not be employed for any 
purpose, connected with the public exercises of religion, 
for which money or money*s worth was required ; the way 
in which it should be spent depended not on the individual 
tithe-payer but on the sovereign or the commune. In 
later times, after the exile, it was entirely appropriated to 
the support of the clergy. But in old Israel it seems to 
have been mainly, if not exclusively, used to furnish forth 
public feasts at the sanctuary. In this respect it entirely 
differed from the first-frmts, which might be, and generally 
were, offered at a public festival, but did not supply any 
part of the material of the feast. The sacred feast, at 
which men and their god ate together, was originally quite 
unconnected with the cereal oblations paid in tribute to 
the deity, and its staple wsu3 the isibah — the sacrificial 
victim. We shall see by and by that in its origin the 
zilah was not the private offering of an individual house- 
holder but the sacrifice of a clan, and so the sacrificial 
meal had pre-eminently the character of a pub^'c feast. 
Now when public feasts are organised on a considerable 
scale, and furnished not merely with store of sacrificial 
flesh, but — as was the wont in Israel under the kings — 
with all manner of luxurious accessories, they come to be 
costly affairs, which can only be defrayed out of public 
moneys. The Israel of the time of the kings was not a 
simple society of peasants, all living in the same way, who 
could simply dub together to maintain a rustic feast by 
what each man brought to the sanctuary from his own 
farm. Splendid festivals like those of Bethel were evi- 
dently not furnished in this way, but were mainly banquets 
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of the upper classes in which the poor had a very subordi- 
nate share. The source of these festivals was the tithe, 
but it was not the poor tithe-payer who figured as host at 
the banquet. The organisation of the feast was in the 
hands of the ruling classes, who received the tithes and 
spent them on the service m a way that gave the lion's 
share of the good things to themselves ; though no doubt, 
as in other ancient countries, the principle of a public feast 
was not wholly ignored, and every one present had some- 
thing to eat and drink, so that the whole populace was kept 
in good humour.^ Of course it is not to be supposed that 
the whole service was of this public character. Private 
persons still brought up their own vows and free-will 
offerings, and arranged their own family parties. But 
these, I conceive, were quite independent of the tithes, 
which were a public tax devoted to what was regarded 
as the public part of religion. On the whole, therefore, the 
tithe system has nothing to do with primitive Hebrew 
religion ; the only point about it which casts a light back- 
wards on the earlier stages of worship is that it could 
hardly have sprung up except in connection with the idea 
that the maintenance of sacrifice was a public duty, and 
that the sacrificial feast had essentially a public character. 
This point, however, is of the highest importance, and must 
be kept clearly before us as we proceed. 

Long before any pubKc revenue was set apart for the 
maintenance of sacrificial ritual, the ordinary type of 
Hebrew worship was essentially social, for in antiquity all 
religion was the affair of the community rather than of the 

^ The only way of escape firom this conclnsioii is to suppose that the rich 
nobles paid out of their own pockets for the more expensiye parts of the 
public sacrifices ; and no one who knows tlie East and reads the Book ol 
Amos will bdieye that. Nathan's parable about the poor man'b one lamb, 
which his nch neighbour took to make a feast (necessarily at that date 
sacrificial), is an apposite iUnstration. 
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individnaL |^A sacrifice was a public ceremony of a town- 
ship or of a clan,^ and private householders were accustomed 
to reserve their offerings for the annual feasts, satisfying 
their religious feelings in the interval by vows to be dis- 
charged when the festal season came roun<^ T hen J Jae 
crowds streamed into the sanctuary from all sides, dressed 
in their gayest attire,® marching joyfully to the sound of 
music,* and bearing with them not only the victims 
appointed for sacrifice, but store of bread and wine to set 
forth the feas^ The law of the feast was open-handed 
hospitality ; no sacrifice was complete without guests, and 
portions were freely distributed to rich and poor within 
the circle of a man's acquaintance.® Universal hilarity 
prevailed, men ate drank and were merry together, rejoic- 
ing before their God. 

The picture which I have drawn of the dominant 
type of Hebrew worship contains nothing peculiar to the 
religion of Jehovah. It is clear from the Old Testament 
that the ritual observances at a Hebrew and at a Canaanite 
sanctuary were so similar that to the mass of the people 
Jehovah worship and Baal worship were not separated by 
any well-marked line, and that in both cases the prevailing 


^ 1 Sam. ix. 12, xx. 6. In the latter passage " &mily ” means clan,” 
not “domestic cir^." See below, p. 276, note. 

* 1 Sam. i 8, 21. » Hos. iL 16 (E. V. 13). 

* Isa. XXX. 29. ^ 1 Sam. x. 3. 

* 1 Sam. ix. 13 ; 2 Sam. tL 19, xv. 11 ; Neh. viii. 10. The guests oi 

the sacrifice supply a figure to the propliets (Ezek. xxxix. 17 sqq , ; Zeph. 
I 7). Nabal*s refusal to allow David to share in his sheep-shearing feast 
was not only churlish hut a breacdi of religious custom ; from Amos iv. 5 it 
would appear that with a free-wilL offering there was a £ree invitation to all 
to come and partake. Tar the Arabian usuage in like oases, see Wdlhausen, 
p. 117 egr. A banqueting hall for the communal sacrifice is mentioned as 
early as 1 Sam. ix. 22, and the name given to it (lisThka) seems to be identical 
with the Gfreek honi which it may be gathered that the Phoenicians 

had similar halls an early date ; of. Jndg. ix. 27, xvi 23 sqq. For 
the communal feasts of the Syrians in later times, see Posidon. Apam. 
Athen. xii 527 {Fr^ Hist. Qt, iil 258). 
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tone and temper of the worshippers were determined by 
the festive character of the service. Nor is the preval- 
ence of the sacrificial feast, as the established type of 
ordinary religion, confined to the Semitic peoples; the 
same kind of worship ruled in ancient Greece and Italy, 
and seems to be the universal type of the local cults of 
the small agricultural communities out of which all the 
nations of ancient civilisation grew. Everywhere we find 
that a sacrifice ordinarily involves a feast, and that a feast 
cannot be provided without a sacrifice. For a feast is not 
complete without fiesh, and in early times the rule that 
aU slaughter is sacrifice was not confined to the Semites.^ 
The identity of religious occasions and festal seasons may 
indeed be taken as the determining characteristic of the 
type of ancient religion generally ; when men meet their 
god they feast and are glad together, and whenever they 
feast and are glad they desire that the god should be of 
the party. This view is proper to religions in which the 
habitual temper of the worshippers is one of joyous con- 
fidence in their god, untroubled by any habitual sense of 
human guilt, and resting on the firm conviction that they 
and the deity they adore are good friends, who understand 
each other perfectly and are united by bonds not easily 
broken. The basis of this confidence lies of course in the 
view that the gods are part and parcel of the same natural 
community with their worshippers. The divine father or 
king claims the same kind of respect and service as a 
human father or king, and practical religion is simply a 
branch of social duty, an understood part of the conduct 

^ It is Indian (Mann, t. 81 sqq.) and Persian (Sprenger, Eranische 
AlUrtfi. iii 578 ; cf. Herod, i. 182 ; Strabo, zy. 3. IS, p. 782). Among 
the Romans and the older Greeks there was something sacrificial about every 
feast, or even about every social meal ; m the latter case the Romans paid 
tnbnte to the household gods. On the identity of feast and sacrifice in 
Greece, see Athenseus, r. 19 ; Bu<diholz, Eoviu Becdienf 11. ii. 202, 2X8 sqq. 
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of daily life, governed by fixed rules to which every one 
has been trained from his infancy. No man who is a good 
citizen, living up to the ordinary standard of civil morality 
m his dealings with his neighbours, and accurately following 
the ritual tradition in his worship of the gods, is oppressed 
with the fear that the deity may set a higher standard 
of conduct and find him wanting. Civil and religious 
morality have one and the same measure, and the conduct 
which suffices to secure the esteem of men suffices also to 
make a man perfectly easy as to his standing with the 
gods. It must be remembered that all antique morality 
is an affair of social custom and customary law, and that 
in the more primitive forms of ancient life the force of 
custom is 80 strong that there is hardly any middle course 
between living well up to the standard of social duty 
which it prescribes, and foiling altogether outside the 
pale of the civil and religious commumty. A man who 
deliberately sets himself against the rules of the society 
in which he lives must expect to be outlawed ; but minor 
offences are readily condoned as mere mistakes, which may 
expose the offender to a fine but do not permanently lower 
his social status or his self-respect. So too a man may 
offend his god, and be called upon to make reparation to 
him. But in such a case he knows, or can learn from a 
competent priestly authority, exactly what he ought to do 
to set matters right, and then everything goes on as before. 
In a religion of this kind there is no room for an abiding 
sense of sin and unworthiness, or for acts of worship that 
express the struggle after an unattained righteousness, the 
longing for uncertain forgiveness. It is only when the old 
religions begin to break down that these feelings come in. 
The older national and tribal religions work with the 
smoothness of a machina Men are satisfied with their 
gods, and they feel that the gods are satisfied with them. 
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Or if at any time famine, pestilence or disaster in war 
appears to shew that the gods are angry, this casts no 
doubt on the adequacy of the religious system as such, 
but is merely held to prove that a grave fault has been 
committed by some one for whom the community is 
responsible, and that they are bound to put it right by an 
appropriate reparation. That they can put it right, and 
stmd as well with the god as they ever did, is not doubted ; 
and when rain falls, or the pestilence is checked, or the 
defeat is retrieved, they at once recover their old easy 
confidence, and go on eating and drinking and rejoicing 
before their god with the assurance that he and they are 
on the best of jovial good terms. 

The kind of religion which finds its proper aesthetic 
expression in the merry sacrificial feast implies a habit of 
mind, a way of taking the world as well as a way of 
regarding the gods, which we have some difficulty in 
realising. Human life is never perfectly happy and 
satisfactory, yet ancient reli^on assumes that through 
the help of the gods it is so happy and satisfactory that 
ordinary acts of worship are all biightness and hilarity, 
expressing no other idea than that the worshippers are 
well content with themselves and with their divine 
sovereign. This impH^ a measure of a power 

of casting off the past and living in the impression of the 
moment, which belongs to the childhood of humanity, and 
can exist only along with a childish unconsciousness of the 
inexorable laws that connect the present and the future 
with the past. Accordingly the more developed nations 
of antiquity, in proportion as they emerged from national 
childhood, began to find the old religious forms inadequate, 
and either became less concerned to associate all their 
happiness with the worship of the gods, and, in a word, 
less religious, or else were unable to think of the divine 

17 
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lowers as habitually well pleased and favourable, and so 
were driven to look on the anger of the gods as much 
more frequent and permanent than their fathers had 
supposed, and to give to atoning rites a stated and 
important place in ritual, which went fax to change the 
whole attitude characteristic of early worship, and sub- 
stitute for the old joyous confidence a painful and 
scrupulous anxiety in all approach to the gods. Among 
the Semites the Aitibs fui'uish an example of the general 
decay of religion, while the nations of Palestine in the 
seventh century B.C. afford an excellent illustration of 
the development of a gloomier type of worship under the 
pressure of accumulated political disasters. On the whole, 
however, what strikes the modem thinker as surprising is 
not that the old joyous type of worship ultimately broke 
down, but that it lasted so long as it did, or even that it 
ever attained a paramount place among nations so advanced 
as the Greeks and the Syrians. This is a matter which 
well deserves attentive consideration. 

Pirst of all, then, it is to be observed that the frame 
of mind in which men are well pleased with themselves, 
with their gods, and with the world, could not have 
dominated antique religion as it did, unless religion had 
been essentially the affair of the community rather than 
of individuals. It was not the busmess of the gods of 
heathenism to watch, by a series of special providences, 
over the welfare of every iudividuaL It is true that 
individuals laid their private affairs before the gods, and 
asked with prayers and vows for strictly personal blessings. 
But they did this just as they might crave a personal 
boon from a king, or as a son craves a boon from a father, 
without expecting to get aU that was asked. What the 
gods mi^t do in this way was done as a matter of 
personal favour, and was no part of their proper function 
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as heads of the community. The benefits which were 
expected from the gods were of a public character, affect- 
ing the whole community, especially fruitful seasons, 
increase of flocks and herds, and success in war. So long 
as the community flourished the fact that an individual 
was miserable reflected no discredit on divine piwddence, 
but was rather taken to prove that the sufferer was an 
evil-doer, justly hateful to the gods. Such a man was out 
of place among the happy and prosperous crowd that 
assembled on feast days before the altar ; even in Israel, 
Hannah, with her sad face and silent petition, was a strange 
figure at the sanctuary of Shiloh, and the unhappy leper, 
in his lifelong affliction, was shut out from the exercises 
of religion as well as from the privileges of social life. 
So too the mourner was undean, and his food was not 
brought into the house of God ; the very occasions of life 
in which spiritual things are nearest to the Christian, and 
the comfort of religion is most fervently sought, were in 
the ancient world the times when a man wets forbidden 
to approach the seat of God’s presenca To us, whose 
habit it is to look at religion in its influence on the life 
and happiness of individuals, this seems a cruel law ; nay, 
our sense of justice is offended by a system in which 
misfortunes set up a barrier between a man and his God. 
But whether in civil or in profane matters, the habit of 
the old world was to think much of the community and 
little of the individual life, and no one felt this to be 
unjust even though it bore hardly on himselt The god 
was the god of the nation or of the tribe, and he knew 
and cared for the individual only as a member of the 
community. Why, then, should private misfortune be 
allowed to mar by its ill-omened presence the public 
gladness of the sanctuary ? 

Accordingly the air of habitual satisfaction with them- 
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selves, their gods and the world, which characterises the 
worship of ancient communities, must be explained without 
reference to the vicissitudes of individual life. And so far 
as the thing requires any other explanation than the 
general irisoitciuTice and absorption in the feelings of the 
moment characteristic of the childhood of society, I appre- 
hend that the key to the joyful character of the antique 
religions known to us lies in the fact that they took their 
shape in communities that were progressive and on the 
whole prosperous. If we realise to ourselves the conditions 
of early society, whether in Europe or in Asia, at the 
first daybreak of history, we cannot fail to see that a tribe 
or nation that could not hold its own and make headway 
must soon have been crushed out of existence in the 
incessant feuds it had to wage with all its neighbours. 
The communities of ancient civilisation were formed by 
the survival of the fittest, and they had all the self- 
confidence and elasticity that are engendered by success 
in the struggle for life, [these characters, therefore, are 
reflected in the religious system that grew up with the 
growth of the state, and the lype of worship that corre- 
sponded to them was not felt to be inadequate till the 
political system was undermined from within or shattered 
by blows from withoujjJ 

[These considerations sufficiently account for the 
development of the habitually joyous temper of ancient 
sacrificial worship But it is also to be observed that 
when the type was once formed it would not at once 
disappear, even when a change in social conditions 
made it no longer an adequate expression of the habitual 
tone of national life. The most important functions of 
ancient worship were reserved for public occasions, when 
the whole community was stirred by a common emotion , 
and among agricultural nations the stated occasions of 
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sacrifice were the natural seasous of festivity, at harvest 
and vintage, jjt such times every one was ready to cast 
off his cares and rejoice before his gf«l, and so the 
coincidence of religious and agricultural gladness helped 
to keep the old form of worship alive, long after it had 
ceased to be in full harmony with men’s permanent view 
of the world. Moreover it must be remembered that the 
spirit of boisterous mirth which characterised the oldest 
religion festivals was nourished by the act of worship 
itsely ^e sacrificial feast was not only an expression of 
gladness but a means of driving away care, for it was set 
forth with every circumstance of gaiety, with garlands, 
perfumes and music, as well as with store of meat and 
wine. ^ The sensuous Oriental nature responds to such 
physical stimulus with a readiness foreign to our more 
sluggish temperament; to the Arab it is an excitement 
and a delight of the highest order merely to have flesh to 
eat.^ From the earliest times, therefore, the religious 
gladness of the Semites tended to assume an orgiastic 
character and become a sort of intoxication of the senses, 
in which anxiety and sori'ow were drowned for the moment. 
This is apparent in the old Canaanite festivals, such as the 
vintage feast at Shechem described in Judg. ix. 27, and not 
less in the service of the Hebrew high places, as it is char- 
acterised by the prophets. Even at Jerusalem the worship 
must have been boisterous indeed, when Lam. ii 7 compares 
the shouts of the storming party of the Chaldseans in the 
courts of the temple with the noise of a solemn feast. 
Among the NTabataeans and elsewhere the orgiastic char- 
acter of the worship often led in later times to the 
identification of Semitic gods, especially of Dusares, with 

^ A oanent Arabic saying, which I have somewhere seen ascribed to 
Ta’abbata Shanan, reohons the eating of flesh as one of the three great 
delights of life. In Maidan^ iL 22, flesh and wine are classed together as 
seductive luxoiies. 
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the Greek Dionysus. It is plain that a religion of this 
sort would not necessarily cease to be powerful when it 
ceased to express a habitually joyous view of the world 
and the divine governance; in evil times, when men's 
thoughts were habitually sombre, they betook themselves 
to the physical excitement of religion, as men now take 
refuge in wine. That this is not a fancy picture is clear 
from Isaiah's description of the conduct of his contempor- 
aries during the approach of the Assyrians to Jerusalem,^ 
when the multiplied sacrifices that were offered to avert 
the disaster degenerated into a drunken carnival — “Let 
us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die." And so in 
general when an act of Semitic worship began with 
sorrow and lamentation — as in the mourning for Adonis, 
or in the great atoning ceremonies which became common 
in later times — a swift revulsion of feeling followed, and 
the gloomy part of the service was presently succeeded by 
a burst of hilarious revelry, which, in later times at least, 
was not a purely spontaneous expression of the conviction 
that man is reconciled with the powers that govern his life 
and rule the universe, but in great measure a mere orgiastic 
excitement. The nerves were strung to the utmost tension 
in the sombre part of the ceremony, and the natural reaction 
was fed by the physical stimulus of the revelry that followed. 

/Siis, however, is not a picture of what Semitic religion 
was from the first, and in its ordinary exercises, but of the 
shape it tended to assume in extraordinary times of national 
calamity, and still more under the habitual pressure of 
grinding despotism,"- when the general tone of social life 
was no longer bright and hopeful, but stood in painful 
contrast to the joyous temper proper to the traditional 
forms of worshi]^ [Ancient heathenism was not made for 
such times, but for seasons of national prosperity, when its 
^ Isa. xxii. 12, 13, compared with L 11 sgg. 
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joyous rites were the appropriate expression for the happy 
fellowship that united the god and his worshippers to 
the satisfaction of both jmrti^ l-Then the enthusiasm of 
the worshipping throng was genuii^ [Men came to the 
sanctuary to give free vent to habitual feelings of thankful 
confidence in their god, and warmed themselves into excite- 
ment in a perfectly natural way by feasting together, as 
people still do when they rejoice togethefij 

In acts of worship we expect to finite religious ideal 
expressed in its purest form, and we cannot easily think 
well of a type of religion whose ritual culminates in a 
jovial feast. It seems that such a faith sought nothing 
higher than a condition of physical Imn itre^ and in one 
sense this judgment ia just The good things desired of 
the gods were the blessings of earthly life, not spiritual 
but carnal things. But Semitic heathenism was redeemed 
from mere materialism by the fact that religion was not 
the affair of the individual but of the community. The 
ideal was earthly, but it was not selfish. In rejoicing 
before his god a man rejoiced with and for the welfare 
of his kindred, his neighbours and his country, and, in 
renewing by a solemn act of worship the bond that united 
him to his god, he also renewed the bonds of femily social 
and national obligation. We have seen that the compact 
between the god and the community of his worshippers 
was not held to pledge the deity to make the private cares 
of each member of the community his own. The gods had 
their favourites no doubt, for whom they were prepared to 
do many things that they were not bound to do ; but no 
man could approach his god in a purely personal matter 
with that spirit of absolute confidence which I have 
described as characteristic of antique religions ; it was the 
community, and not the individual, that was sure of the 
permanent and unfailing help of its deity. It was a 
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national not a personal providence that was taught by 
ancient religion. So much was this the case that in purely 
personal concerns the ancients were very apt to turn, not 
to the recognised religion of the family or of the state, but 
to magical superstitions. The gods watched over a man’s 
civic life, they gave him his share in public benefits, the 
annual largess of the harvest and the vintage, national 
peace or victory over enemies, and so forth, but they were 
not sure helpers in every private need, and above all they 
would not help him in matters that were against the 
interests of the community as a whola There was there- 
fore a whole region of possible needs and desires for which 
religion could and would do nothing ; and if supernatural 
help was sought in such things it had to be sought through 
magical ceremonies, designed to purchase or constrain the 
favour of demoniac powers with which the public religion 
had nothing to do. Not only did these magical supersti- 
tions lie outside religion, but in all well-ordered states they 
were regarded as illicit. A man had no right to enter 
into private relations with supernatural powers that might 
help him at the expense of the communil^ to which he 
belonged. In his relations to the unseen he was bound 
always to think and act with and for the community, and 
not for himself alone. 

With this it accords that every complete act of worship 
— for a mere vow was not a complete act till it was 
fulfilled by presenting a sacrifice — ^had a public or quasi- 
public character. Most sacrifices were offered on fixed 
occasions, at the great communal or national feasts, but 
even a private offering was not complete without guests, 
and the surplus of sacrificial fiesh was not sold but 
distributed with an open hand.^ Thus every act of 

^ Sec above, p. 254. In Greece, in later tunes, saonfidal flesh was exposed 
for sale (1 Cor. z. 25). 
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worship expressed the idea that man does not live 
for himself only but for his fellows, and that this partner- 
ship of social interests is the sphere over which the 
gods preside and on which they bestow their assured 
blessing. 

The ethical significance which thus appertains to the 
sacrificial meal, viewed as a social act, received particular 
emphasis from certain ancient customs and ideas connected 
with eating and drinking. Recording to antique ideas, 
those who eat and drink together are by this very act tied 
to one another by a bond of friendship and mutual 
obligatio^ Hence when we find that in ancient religions 
all the ordinary functions of worship are summed up in 
the sacrificial meal, and that the ordinary intercourse 
between gods and men has no other form, we are to 
remember that the act of eating and drinking together is 
the solemn and stated expression of the fact that all 
who share the meal are brethren, and that the duties of 
friendship and brotherhood are implicitly acknowledged in 
their common act. IjBy admitting man to his table the god 
admits him to his friendship ; but this favour is extended 
to no man in his mere private capacity ; he is received as 
one of a community, to eat and drink along with his 
fellows, and in the same measure as the act of worship 
cements the bond between him and his god, it cements also 
the bond between him and his brethren in the common 



jpWe have now reached a point in our discussion at 
whmh it is possible to form some general estimate of the 
ethical value of the type of religion which has been 
described. 'The power of religion over hfe is twofold, 
lying partly in its association with particular precepts of 
conduct, to which it supplies a supernatural sanction, but 
mainly in its influence on the general tone and temper 
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of mt*n 8 minds, which it elevates to higher courage and 
purf>ose, and raises above a brutal servitude to the 
physicfJ wants of the moment, by teaching men that their 
lives and happiness are not the mere sport of the blind 
forces of nature. buWre watched over and cared for by 
a higher powe^ ^ a spring of action this influence is 
more potent than the fear of supernatural sanctiojjSj^for 
it is stimulative, while the other is only regulative^ (jBut 
to produce a moral effect on life the two must go together j) 
a man's actions must be not only supported by the feeling 
tliat the divine help is with him, but regulated by the 
conviction that that help will not accompany him except 
on the right patL In ancient religion, as it appears 
among the Semites, the confident assurance of divine help 
belongs, not to each man in his private concerns, but to 
the community in its public functions and public aims ; and 
it is this assurance that is expressed in public acts of 
worship, where all the members of the community meet 
together to eat and drink at the table of their god, and 
so renew the sense that he and they are altogether at one. 
Xow, if we look at the whole community of worshippers 
as absolutely one, personify them and think of them as a 
single individual, it is plain that the effect of this type 
of religion must be r^arded as merely stimulative and 
not regulative. When the community is at one with 
itself and at one with its god, it may, for anything that 
religion has to say, do exactly what it pleases towards 
all who are outside it Its friends are the god’s friends, 
its enemies the god’s enemies ; it takes its god with it in 
whatever it chooses to do. As the ancient communities 
(»f religion are tribes or nations, this is as much as to say 
that, properly speaking, ancient religion has no influence 
on intertribal or international morality — ^in such matters 
the god simply goes with his own nation or his own tribe. 
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So long as we consider the tribe f>r nation of common 
religion as a single subject, the influence of religion is 
limited to an increase of the national self-confidence — a 
quality very useful in the continual struggle for life that 
was waged between ancient communities, but which beyond 
this has no moral value 

[^But the case is very different wlien we look at the 
reli^ous community as made up of a multitude of 
individuals, each of whom has private as well as public 
purposes and desires. In this aspect it is the regulative 
influence of ancient religion that is predominant, for the 
good things which religion holds forth are promised to the 
individu|d only in so far as he lives in and for the com- 
munity.J The conception of man's chief good set forth 
in the social act of sacrifldal worship is the happiness 
of the individual in the happiness of the community, and 
thus the whole force of ancient religion is directed, so far 
as the individual is concerned, to maintain the civil virtues 
of loyalty and devotion to a man’s fellows at a pitch of 
confident enthusiasm, to teach him to set his highest good 
in the prosperity of the society of which he is a member, 
not doubting that in so doing he has the divine power on 
his side and has given his life to a cause that cannot fail 
This devotion to the common weal was, as every one knows, 
the mainspring of ancient morality and the source of all 
the heroic virtues of which^ancient history presents so 
many illustrious examp^ [lu ancient society, therefore, 
the religious ideal expressed in the act of social worship 
and the ethical ideal which governed the conduct of daily 
life were wholly at one, and all morality — as morality was 
then understood — ^was consecrated and enforced by religious 
motives and sancrioi^ 

""^^2^686 observations are folly applicable only to the 
typical form of ancient religion, when it was still strictly 
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tribal or national. When nationality and religion began 
to fall apart, certain worships assumed a character more 
or less cosmopolitan. Even in heathenism, therefore, in 
its more advanced forms, the gods, or at least certain gods, 
are in some measure the guardians of universal morality, 
and not merely of communal loyalty. But what was thus 
gained in comprehensiveness was lost in intensity and 
strength of religious feeling, and the advance towards 
ethical universalism, which was made with feeble and 
uncertain steps, was never sufficient to make up for the 
decline of the old heroic virtues that were fostered by the 
narrower type of national faitKf^ 
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Enough has been said as to the significance of the sacri- 
ficial feast as we find it among ancient nations no longer 
barbarous. But to understand the matter fully we must 
trace it back to its origin in a state of society much 
more primitive than that of the agricultural Semites or 
Greeks.^ 

The sacrificial meal was an appropriate expression of the 
antique ideal of religious hfe, not merely because it was a 
social act and an act in which the god and his worshippers 
were conceived as partaking together, but because, as has 
already been said, the very act of eating and drinking 
with a man was a symbol and a confirmation of fellowship 
and mutual social obligations. The one thing directly 
expressed in the sacrificial meal is that the god and his 
worshippers are ccmmensah^ but every other point in their 
mutual relations is included in what this involves. Those 
who sit at meat tc^ther are united for all social effects ; 
those who do not eat together are aliens to one another, 
without fellowship in rdigion and without reciprocal social 
duties. The extent to which this view prevailed among 
the ancient Semites, and still prevails among the Arabs, 
may be brought out most clearly by reference to the law of 
hospitality. Among the Arabs every stranger whom one 
meets in the desert is a natural enemy, and has no protec- 
tion against violence except his own strong hand or the fear 

m 
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that his tribe will avenge him if his blood be spilt.^ But 
if I have eaten the smallest morsel of food with a man, 
I have nothing further to fear from him ; " there is salt 
between us,” and he is bound not only to do me no harm, 
but to help and defend me as if I were his brother.* So 
far was this principle csarried by the old Arabs, that Zaid 
al-Khail, a famous warrior in the days of Mohammed, 
refused to slay a vagabond who cjarried off his camels, 
because the thief had surreptitiously drunk from his 
father’s milk bowl before committing the theft* It does 
not indeed follow as a matter of course that because I have 
eaten once with a man I am permanently his friend, for 
the bond of union is conceived in a very realistic way, and 
strictly speaking lasts no longer than the food may be 
supposed to remain in my system.^ But the temporary 
bond is confirmed by repetition,® and readily passes into a 
permanent tie confirmed by an oath. “ There was a sworn 
alliance between the Libyan and the Mog^c, they were 

^ This is the meaning of G^n. It. 14 jg. Cain is driyen out from the 
face of the ooltiyated land" into the desert, where his only protection is 
the law of blood revenge. 

^ The miOMf or bond of salt^ is not dependent on the actual use of mineral 
salt with the food by which the bond is constituted. Milk, for example, 
will serve the purpose. Cf. Bnrckhardt, Bedomns wnd Wahabys, i 829, and 
p. 284, especially the verse of Abu l-Tamal^an there dt^, where salt 
is interpreted to mean ** milk." 

^ Agh, xvi. 51 ; ci^ KvnMpt p. 176 sg. 

* Burton, I%lgr%rmg€, iii. 84 (1st ed.), says that some tribes ‘^reQuire to 
renew the bond every twenty-four hours," as otherwise, to use their own 
phrase, the salt is not in their stomachs " (almost the same phrase is used 
in the verse of Abu T-TamahSn referred to above). But usually the protec- 
tion extended to a guest la^ three days and a third after his departure 
(Burokhardt, qp. cU, i 186) ; or, according to Doughty, i. 228, two nights 
and the day between. A curious example of the degree to which these 
notions might be pushed is given in the AmthSl of Mofad^ al-Dabb!, 
Const. A. H. 1300, p. 46, where a man claims and obtains the help of Al- 
H§rith in recovering his stolen camels, because the water that was still in 
their stomachs when they were taken from him had been drawn with the 
help of a rope borrowed from Al-Hanth’s herdsmen. 

® “ 0 enemy of God, wilt thou slay this Jew t Much of the fat on thy 
paunch is of his substance " (Ibn HishSm, p. 558 eg.). 
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wont to eat and drink together.” ^ This phrase of an Arab 
narrator supphes exactly what is wanted to define the 
significance of the sacrificial meaL The god and his 
worshippers are wont to eat and drink together, and by 
this token their fellowship is declared and sealed. 

^^^^The ethical significance of the common meal can be 
most adequately illustrated from Arabian usage, but it was 
not confined to the Arabs. The Old Testament records 
many cases where a covenant was sealed by the parties 
eating and drinking together. In most of these indeed the 
meal is sacrificial, so that it is not at once clear that two 
men are bound to each other merely by partaking of the 
same dish, u^ess the deity is taken in as a third party to 
the covenant! The value of the Arabian evidence is that 
it supplies proof that the bond of food is valid of itself, 
that religion may be called in to confirm and strengthen it, 
but that the essence of the thing Kes in the physical act of 
eating together. That this was also the case among the 
Hebrews and Canaanites may be safely concluded from 
analogy, and appears to receive direct confirmation from 
JosL ix. 14, where the Israelites enter into aUiance with 
the Gibeonites by taking of their victuals, without con- 
sulting Jehovah. A formal league confirmed by an oath 
follows, but by accepting the proffered food the Israelites 
are already committed to the aUiance. 

£3ut we have not yet got to the root of the matter. 
What is the ultimate nature of the fellowship which is 
constituted or declared when men eat and drink together j 
Jn our complicated society fellowship has many types and 
many degrees ; men may be united by bonds of duty and 
honour for certain purposes, and stand quite apart in all 

^ JDwjOn Eodh, "So, 87 (Eosegarten's ed. p. 170). In Sukkail’s acconnt of 
the battle of Coshawa (William Wrigbt, Nac&'i^, p. 20) a captive refnses 
to eat the food of lus captor who has slain son, and thus apparently 
keeps his right of blood revenge alive. 
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other thing^ ^ven in ancient times — for example, in the 
Old Testament — ^we find the sacrament of a common meal 
introduced to seal engagements of various kinds. But in 
every case the engagement is absolute and inviolable ; it 
constitutes what in the language of ethics is called a duty 
of perfect obligatioi^ tjTow in the most primitive society 
there is only one kind of fellowship which is absolute and 
inviolable. To the primitive man all other men fall under 
two classes, those to whom his life is sacred and those to 
whom it is not sacred The former are his fellows ; the 
latter are strangers and potential foemen, with whom it is 
absurd to think of forming any inviolable tie unless they 
are first brought into the drcle within which each man’s 
life is sacred to all his comrad^ 

But that circle t^ain corresponds to the drcle of 
kinship, for the practical test of kinship is that the 
whole kin is answerable for the life of each of its 
members. By the rules of early sodety, if I slay my 
kinsman, whether voluntarily or involuntarily, the act 
is murder, and is punished by expulsion from the kin ; ^ 
if my kinsman is slain by an outsider I and every other 
member of my kin are bound to avenge his death by 
killing the manslayer or some member of his km. It 
is obvious that under such a system there can be no 
inviolable fellowship except between men of the same 
blood For the duty of blood revenge is paramount, and 
every other obligation is dissolved as soon as it comes into 
confiict with the claims of blood I cannot bind myself 
absolutely to a man, even for a temporary purpose, unless 
during the time of our engagement he is put into a 
kmsinan’s place. And this is os much as to say that a 

^ Eren in Homeric society no bloodwit can be accepted for slaughter 
within the kin ; a point which is commonly overlooked, e.g. by Bnchholr, 
jSbm. Real, II. i. 76. 
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stranger cannot become bound to me, unless at the same 
time he becomes bound to all my kinsmen in exactly the 
same way. Such is, in fact, the law of the desert ; when 
any member of a dan receives an outsider through the 
bond of salt, the whole dan is bound by his act, and must, 
while the engagement lasts, receive the stranger as one of 
themselves.^ 

(JThe idea that kinship is not purely an affair of birth, 
but may be acquired, has quite fallen out of our cirde 
of ideas ; but so, for that matter, has the primitive con- 
ception of kindred itself J UCo us kinship has no absolute 
value, but is measured by degrees, and means much or 
little, or nothing ^t all, according to its degree and other 
circumstance^ (in ancient times, on the contrary, the 
fundamental obligations of kinship had nothing to do 
with degrees of rdationship, but rested with absolute 
and identical force on every member of the d^ To 
know that a man's life was sacred to me, and that every 
blood-feud that touched him involved me also, it was not 
necessary for me to count cousinship with him by reckon- 
mg up to our common ancestor ; it was enough that we 
belonged to the same clan and bore the same clan-name. 
What was my dan was determined by customary law, 
which was not the same in all stages of society ; in the 
earliest Semitic communities a man was of his mother's 
dan, in later times he belonged to the clan of his father. 
But the essential idea of kinship was independent of the 
particular form of the law. |A km was a group of persons 
whose lives were so bound up together, in what must be 
called a physical unity, that they could be treated as parts 


^ This of course is to be nnderstood only of the hindamental rights and 
datiea which tom on the sanctity of kindred blood. The secondary 
privileges of kinship, in matters of mheritance and the like, lie outside of 
the present argument, and with regard to them the covenanted ally had not 
the fhU li^^te of a kinsman {Kinahipt p. 66 sgf.). 
z8 
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of one common iThe members of one kmdred looked 
on themselves as one living whole, a single animated mass 
of blood, flesh and bones, of which no membe^ could be 
touched without aU the members suffering^ [This point 
of view is expressed in the Semitic tongues in many 
familiar forms of speec^ In a case of homicide Arabian 
tribesmen do not say, " ThaJjbod-of M. or K has been 
spilt,” naming the man; they say, **Q ur blo od has been 
spilt.” In Hebrew the phrase by which one claims 
kinship is “ I am your bone and your flesh.” ^ Both in 
Hebrew and in Arabic fle sh ” is s ynonymous with “ clan ” 
or kindred group.® To us «dl this seems mere metaphor, 
from which no practical consequences can follow. But 
in early thought there is no sharp hne between the meta- 
phorical and the literal, between the way of expressing a 
thing and the way of conceiving it; phrases and symbols 
are treated as realities, j^ow, if kinship means participa- 
tion in a common mass of flesh blood and bones, it is 
natural that it should be regarded as dependent, not 
merely on the fact that a man was bom of bis mother's 
body, and so was from his birth a part of her flesh, but 
also on the not less significant fact that he was nourished 
by her mili^ And so we find that among the Arabs there 
is a tie of milk, as well as of blood, which unites the 
foster-child to his foster-mother and her kuu Again, 
after the child is weaned, his flesh and blood continue to 
be nourished and renewed by the food which he shares 
with his commensals, so that commensaHty can be thought 
of (1) as conflrxning or even (2) as constituting kinship in 
a very real sense® 

Jndg. iz. 2 ; 2 Sam. v. 1. Ooiiyeraely in acknowledgiiig kinship the 
phrase is Thou art my hone and my flesh ” (Gen. xxix. 14 ; 2 Sam. ziz. 12} ; 
ot Gen zzxvii. 27, “our brother and our flesh,” 

* Lev. XXV. 49 ; Kinship, p. 176. 

^ Of. Kinship, p. 176 sg. 
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As regards their bearing on the doctrine of sacrifice 
it will conduce to clearness if we keep these two points 
distinct. Primarily the circle of common religion and of 
common social duties was idmtical with that of natural 
kinship,^ and the god himself was conceived as a being of 
the same stock with his worshippers. It was natural, 
therefore, that the kinsmen and their kindred god should 
seal and strengthen their fellowship by meeting together 
from time to time to nourish their common life by a 
common meal, to which those outside the kin were not 
admitted. A good example of this kind of dan sacrifice, 
in which a whole kinship periodically joins, is afforded by 
the Eoman sodyra g&niilwia. As in primitive society no 
man can belong to more than one kindred, so among the 
Eomans no one could share in the souyra of two gentes — 
to do so was to confound the ritual and contaminate the 
purity of the gens. The souyrd consisted in common anni- 
versary sacrifices, in which the clansmen honoured the 
gods of the clan and after them the “ demons " of their 
ancestors, so that the whole kin living and dead were 
brought together in the servica® That the earliest sacri- 
ficial feasts among the Semites were of the nature of scuyra 
gmtUicia is matter of inference rather than of direct 
evidence, but is not on that account less certain. For 
that the Semites form no exception to the general rule 
that the cirde of religion and of kinship were originally 
identical, has been shown in Lecture IL The only thing, 
therefore, for which additional proof is needed is that the 
sacrificial ritual of the Semites already existed in this 
primitive form of society. That this was so is morally 
certain on general grounds; for an institution like the 

^ S’ugpmi p. 60 . 

* For proofs and further details see the evidenoe ooUeoted by Harqnaidt, 
J^ewn. 8ta(x£mruKL^^ 2nd ed., iii 180 sq. 
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Bacrificial meal, which occurs with the same general 
features all over the world, and is found among the most 
primitive peoples, must, in the nature of things, date 
from the earliest stage of social organisation. And the 
general argument is confirmed by the fact that after several 
dans had begun to frequent the same sanctuary and 
worship the same god, the worshippers still grouped them- 
selves for sacrificial purposes on the principle of kinship. 
In the days of Saul and David all the tribes of Israel 
had long been united in the worship of Jehovah, yet the 
clans still maintained their annual gentile sacrifice, at 
which every member of the group was bound to be 
present.^ But evidence more decisive comes to us from 
Arabia, where, as we have seen, men would not eat 
together at aU unless they were united by kinship or by 
a covenant that had the same effect as natural kinship. 
Under such a rule the sacrificial feast must have been 
confined to kinsmen, and the clan was the largest circle 
that could unite in a sacrificial act. And so, though the 
great sanctuaries of heathen Arabia were frequented at 
the pilgrimage feasts by men of different tribes, who met 
peaceably for a season under the protection of the truce 
of God, we find that their participation in the worship of 
the same holy place did not bind alien clans together in 
any religious unity; they worshipped side by side, but 
not together. It is only under Islam that the pilgrimage 

^ 1 Sam. zz. 6, 29. Tlie word which the English Bible here 

and elsewhere renders family,” denotes not a household but a dan. In 
verse 29 the true reading is mdicated by the Septuagint, and has been re- 
stored by WeUhausen ('nN 'h fctn). It was not David's brother, but 
his brethren, that is his clansmen, that enjomed his presence. The annual 
festivity, the duty of all olansmen to attend, the ezpectatlon that tliis 
sacred duty would be accepted as a valid ezcuse for absence from court 
even at the king’s new-moon sacrifice, are so many points of correspondence 
with the Roman gentile worship ; of. Gulins, zvi 4. 3, and the other passages 
pited by Marqnardt, Horn, SUiiXits^moaU'mgf 2nd ed., iiL 132, note 4. 
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becomes a bond of religious fellowship, whereas in the 
times of heathenism it was the correct usage that the 
different tribes, before they broke up from the feast, should 
engage in a rivalry of self-exaltation and mutual abuse, 
which sent them home with all their old jealousies freshly 
inflamed^ 

^That the sacrificial meal was originally a feast of kins- 
men, is apt to suggest to modem minds the idea that its 
primitive type is to be sought in the household circle, and 
that public sacrifices, in which the whole clan united, are 
merely an extension of such an act of domestic worship 
as in emcient Eome accompanied every family me^ The 
Boman family never rose from supper till a portion of food 
had been laid on the burning hearth as an offering to the 
Lares, and the current opinion, which regards the gens as 
nothing more than an enlarged household, naturally looks 
on the gentile sacrifice as an enlargement of this domestic 
rite, ^ut the notion that the clan is only a larger house- 
hold is not consistent with the results of modem research. 
Kinship is an older thing than family life, and in the 
most primitive societies known to us the family or house- 
hold group was not a subdivision of the dan, but contained 
members of more than one Idndr^j As a rule the savage 

^ See Goldziher, Muh. Stud, L 56 The prayer and exhortation of the 
leader of the prooession of tribes from 'Arafa (Agh. iiL 4 ; Wellh.^ p. 191) 
seems to me to be meant for his own tnbe alone. The prayer for peace 
among onr women, a continnous range of pasture occupied by onr herdsmen, 
wealth placed in the hands of our most generous men,” a^ only blessings 
for the tiibe, and indeed occurs elsewhere as a form of blessing addressed to 
a tnbe {Agh xix. 132. 6). And the admonition to observe treaties, honour 
clients, and be hospitable to guests, contains nothing that was not a 
point of tnbal morality. The or right to give the signal for dis- 
solving the worshipping assembly, belonged to a particular tribe ; it was 
the right to start first. The man who gave the sign to this tribe closed 
the service for them by a prayer and admonition. This is all that I can 
gather from the passage, and it does not prove that the tribes had any 
other religions communion than was involved in their being in one place 
at one time. 
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man may not marry a clanswoman, and the children are of 
the mother’s kin, and therefore have no communion of 
blood religion with their father. In such a society there 
is hardly any family life, and there can be no sacred 
household meal Before the family meal can acquire the 
religious significance that it possessed in Eome, one of two 
things must take place; either the primitive association 
of religion with kinship must be dissolved, or means must 
have been found to make the whole household of one 
blood, as was done in Eome by the rule that the wife 
upon her marriage was adopted into her husband’s gens.^ 
The rudest nations have religious rules about food, based 
on the principle of kinship, viz. that a man may not eat the 
totem animal of his clan ; and they generally have some 
rites of the nature of the sacrificial feast of kinsmen ; but 
it is not the custom of savages to take their ordinary daily 
food in a social way, in regular domestic meals. Their 
habit is to eat irregularly and apart, and this habit is 
strengthened by the religious rules, which often forbid to 
one member of a household the food which is permitted to 
another. 

JWe have no direct evidence as to the rules and habits 
of Semites in the state of primitive savagery, though 
there is ample proof of an indirect kind that they originally 
reckoned kinship through the mother, and that men often, 
if not always, took their wives from strange kins. It is 
to be presumed that at this stage of society the Semite did 
not eat with his wife and children, and it is certain that if 
he did so the meal could not have had a religious character, 
as an acknowledgment and seal of kinship and adherence 

^ In Greece, according to the testimony of Theophrastus, Forph., JDe 
Ahst. ii 20 (Bemays, p. 68), it was customary to pay to the gods an 
of every meal The term seems to place this offering under the 

head of gifts rather than of sacrificial communion, and the gods to whom the 
cffering was made were not, as at Eome, family gods. 
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to a kindred god. But in fact the family meal never 
became a fixed institution among the Semites generally. 
In Egypt, down to the present day, many persons hardly 
ever eat with their wives and children,^ and, among the 
Arabs, boys who are not of full age do not presume to eat 
m the presence of their parents, but take their meals 
separately or with the women of the house.® Ho doubt 
the seclusion of women has retarded the development 
of family life in Mohammedan countries; but for most 
purposes this seclusion has never taken much hold on the 
desert, and yet in northern Arabia no woman will eat 
before men.® I apprehend that these customs were 
originally formed at a time when a man and his wife and 
family were not usually of one kin, and when only kinsmen 
would eat together.^ But be this as it may, the fact 
remains that in Arabia the daily family meal has never 
been an established institution with such a religious 
significance as attaches to the Eoman supper.® 

Ijphe sacrificial feast, therefore, cannot be traced back to 
the domestic meal, but must be considered as having been 


^ lAne, Mod. Sgypticms, 5tli ed., L 179 ; cf. AraMan Nights^ chap ii. 
note 17. 

^ Burckhardt, Bed. <md Wah. i. 855 ; Doughty, ii. 142. 

® Burckhardt, qp. at. L S49. Conversely Ibn Mojawir, op. Sprenger, 
PostroiUaif p. 151, tells of southern Arabs who would rather die than accept 
food at the hand of a woman. 

^ In Arabia, even in liistoncal times, the wife was not adopted into her 
husband’s km. The ohildren in historical times were generally reckoned to 
the father’s stock ; but there is much reason to think tiiat this new rule of 
kinship, when it first came in, did not mean that the infant was bom into 
his facer’s clan, but that he was adopted into it by a formal act, which did 
not always take place in infancy. We find that young children follow their 
mother (Kinshyp, p. 137 sq ), and that the law of bbod revenge did not 
prevent fathers from killing their young daughters {ibid. p. 153 sg ). Of 
this more hereafter. 

® The naming of God, by which every meal is consecrated according to 
Mohammed’s precept, seems in ancient times to have been practised only 
when a victim was slaughtered; cf. Wellh p. 117. Here the tahlll 
corresponds to the blessing of the sacrifice, 1 Sam. ix. 13. 
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from the first a public feast of clansmen. That this is 
true not only for Arabia but for the Semites as a whole 
might be inferred on general grounds, inasmuch as all 
Semitic worship manifestly springs from a common origin, 
and the inference is confirmed by the observation that 
even among the agricultural Semites there is no trace of a 
sacrificial character being attached to ordinary household 
meals. The domestic hearjji among the Semites was not 
an altar as it was at Bome.^ 

Almost all varieties of human food were offered to the 
gods, and any kind of food suffices, according to the laws 
of Arabian hospitaKty, to establish that bond between two 
men which in the last resort rests on the principle that 
only kinsmen eat together. It may seem, therefore, that 
in the abstract any sort of meal publicly partaken of by a 
company of kinsmen may constitute a sacrificial feast. The 
distiuction between the feast and an ordinary meal lies, 
it may seem, not in the material or the copiousness of 
the repast, but in its public character. When men eat 
alone they do not invite the god to share their food, but 
when the dan eats together as a kindred unity the kindred 
godjnust also be of the party. 

^Practically, however, there is no sacrificial feast accord- 
ing to Semitic usage except where a victim is slaughter^ 
The rule of the Levitical law, that a cereal oblation, when 
offered alone, belongs wholly to the god and gives no 
occasion for a feast of the worshippers, agrees with the 
older history, in which we never find a sacrificial meal of 
which flesh does not form part. Among the Arabs the 
usage is the same ; a religious banquet impKes a victim. 
It appears, therefore, to look at the noiatter from its merely 
human side, that the slaughter of a victim must have been 

1 The passoyer became a sort of household sacrifice after the exile, but 
was not so oiigmall 7 . See Wellhausen, ProUgomena^ chap, ul 
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in early times the only thing that brought the clan together 
for a stated meal. Conversely, every slaughter was a clan 
sacrifice, that is, a domestic animal was not slain except to 
procure the material for a public meal of kinsmen. This 
last proposition seems startling, but it is confirmed by the 
direct evidence of Nilus as to the habits of the Arabs of 
the Sinaitic desert towards the close of the fourth Christian 
century. The ordinary sustenance of these Saracens was 
derived from pillage or from hunting, to which, no doubt, 
must be added, as a main element, the milk of their herds. 
When these, supplies failed they fell back on the flesh 
of their camels, one of which was slain for each clan 
{crvfffhfeici) or for each group which habitually pitched 
their tents together {avcncrivia ) — ^which according to 
known Arab usage would always be a fraction of a 
dan — and the flesh was hastily devoured by the kinsmen 
in dog-like fashion, half raw and merely softened over 
the fire.^ 

To grasp the force of this evidence we must remember 
that, beyond question, there was at this time among the 
Saracens private property in camels, and that therefore, so 
far as the law of property went, there could be no reason 
why a man should not kill a beast for the use of his ovm 
family. And though a whole camel might be too much 
for a single household to eat fresh, the Arabs knew and 
practised the art of preserving flesh by cutting it into strips 
and drying them in the sun. Under these circumstances 
private slaughter could not have failed to be customary, 
unless it was absolutely forbidden by tribal usage. In 
short, it appears that while milk, game, the fruits of pillage 
vrere private food which might be eaten in any way, the 

^ Nili opera qnoedcm nondwn edUa 0Paris, 1639), p. 27 . — (rvyyhtta 
answers to the Arabic hafn>, the <rv<nc7jvl(L to the Arabic ^yy, in the sense of 
encampxnent. See K%nahip, p. 41 sq. 
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camel was not allowed to be killed and eaten except in a 
public rite, at which all the kinsmen assisted. 

This evidence is all the more remarkable because, 
among the Saracens of whom NTlIub speaks, the slaughter 
of a camel in times of hunger does not seem to have been 
considered as a sacrifice to the gods. For a couple of pages 
later he speaks expressly of the sacrifices which these 
Arabs offered to the morning star, the sole deity that they 
acknowledged. These could be performed only when the 
star was visible, and the whole victim — flesh, skin and 
bones — ^had to be devoured before the sun rose upon it, and 
the day-star disappeared. As this form of sacrifice was 
necessarily confined to seasons when the planet Venus was 
a morning star, while the necessity for slaughtering a 
camel as food might arise at any season, it is to be inferred 
that in the latter case the victim was not recognised as 
having a sacrificial charactm'. The Saracens, in fact, had 
outlived the stage in which no necessity can justify 
slaughter that is not sacrificiaL The principle that the 
god claims his share in every slaughter has its origin in the 
religion of kinship, and dates from a time when the tribal 
god was himself a member of the tribal stock, so that his 
participation in the sacrificial feast was only one aspect 
of the rule that no kinsman must be excluded^ ^rom a 
share in the victim. But the Saracens of lTilus,^^ie the 
Arabs generally in the last ages of heathenism, had ceased 
to do sacrifice to the tribal or clan gods with whose 
worship the feast of kinsmen was origmally connected. 
The planet Venus, or Lucifer, was not a tribal deity, but, 
as we know from a variety of sources, was worshipped by 
all the northern Arabs, to whatever kin they belonged. 
It is not therefore surprising that in case of necessity 
we should meet with a slaughter in which the non-tribal 
deity had no part ; but it is noteworthy that, after the 
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victim had lost its sacrificial character, it was still deemed 
necessary that the slaughter should be the affair of the 
whole kiadred. That this was so, while among the 
Hebrews, on the other hand, the rule that all legitimate 
slaughter is sacrifice survived long after householders were 
permitted to make private sacrifices on their own account, 
is characteristic of the peculiar development of Arabia, 
where, as Wellhausen has justly remarked, religious feeling 
was quite put in the shade by the feelmg for the sanctity 
of kindred blood. Elsewhere among the Semites we see 
the old religion surviving the tribal system on which it 
was based, and accommodating itself to the new forms of 
national life ; but in Arabia the rules and customs of the 
kin retained the sanctity which they originally derived 
from their connection with the religion of the kin, long 
after the kindred god had been forgotten or had sunk into 
quite a subordinate place. I take it, however, that the 
eating of camels’ flesh continued to be regarded by the 
Arabs as in some sense a religious act, even when it was 
no longer associated with a formal act of sacrifice; for 
abstinence from the flesh of camels and wild asses was 
prescribed by Simeon Stylites to his Saracen converts,^ 
end traces of an idolatrous significance in feasts of camels’ 
flesh appear in Mohammedan tradition.^ 

The persistence among the Arabs of the scruple against 
private slaughter for a man’s own personal use may, I 
think, be traced in a modified form in other parts of Arabia 
and long after the time of Hilus. Even in modem times, 

* Theodoret, ed. Nbssdt, iiL 1274 sgr. 

® Wellh p. 117 ; KirtMp, p. 60. These traces are the more worthy 

notioe because we also find indications that, down to the tune of the 
prophet, or even later, the idea prevailed that camels, or at all events 
sertain breeds of camels, were of demoniac origm ; see Cazwinl, ii. 42, 
ind other authorities cited by Vloten in the Vieniim OrierOal Joumai, 
ni 239. 
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when a sheep or camel is slain in honour of a guest, the 
good old custom is that the host keeps open house for his 
neighbours, or at least distributes portions of the flesh as 
far as it will go. To do otherwise is still deemed churlish, 
though not illegal, and the old Arabic literature leaves the 
impression that in ancient times this feeling was still 
stronger than it is now, and that the whole encampment 
was considered when a beast was slain for food.^ But be 
this as it may, it is highly significant to find that, even in 
one branch of the Arabian race, the doctrine that hunger 
itseU does not justify slaughter, except as the act of the 
dan, was so deeply rooted as to survive the doctrine that 
aU slaughter is sacrifica This fact is sufficient to remove 
the last doubt as to the proposition that all sacrifice was 
originally clan sacrifice, and at the same time it puts the 
slaughter of a victim in a new light, by classing it among 
the acts which, in primitive society, are illegal to an 
individual, and can only be justified when the whole dan 
shares the responsibility of the deed. So far as I know, 
there is only one class of actions recognised by early nations 
to which this description applies, viz, actions which involve 
an invasion of the sanctity of the tribal blood. In fact, a 
life which no single tribesman is allowed to invade, and 
which can be sacrificed only by the consent and common 
action of the kin, stands on the same footing with the life 
of the fellow-tnbesman. Neither may be taken away by 
private violence, but only by the consent of the kmdred 

^ Compare especially the story of Ma^siya’s courtship {Agh xvL 103 sj. j 
Caussin de Perceval, li 613). The beggar's claim to a share in the feast is 
doubtless ultimately based on religious and tribal usage rather than on 
personal generosity. Of. Dent xxvi. 13. Similarly among the Zulus, 
“when a man kills a cow— which, however, is seldom and reluctantly done, 
unless it happens to be stolen j)roperty— the whole population of the hamlet 
assemble to eat it without invitation ; and people living at a distance of ten 
miles will also come to partake of the feast’* (Shaw, Memorials qf S<nUh 
4fricat p. 69). 
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and the kindred god. And the parallelism between the 
two cases is curiously marked in detail by what I may call 
a similarily between the ritual of sacrifice and of the 
execution of a tribesman. In both cases it is required 
that, as far as possible, every member of the kindred 
should be not only a consenting party but a partaker in 
the act, so that whatever responsibility it involves may be 
equally distributed over the whole clan. This is the mean- 
ing of the ancient Hebrew form of execution, where the 
culprit is stoned by the whole congregation. 

The idea that the life of a brute animal may be pro- 
tected by the same kind of religious scruple as the life of 
a fellow-man is one which we have a difficulty in grasping, 
or which at any rate we are apt to regard as more proper 
to a late and sentimental age than to the rude life of 
primitive times. But this difficulty mainly comes from 
our taking up a false point of view. Early man had 
certainly no conception of the sacredness of animal hfe 
as such, but neither had he any conception of the sacred- 
ness of human life as such. The life of his clansman was 
sacred to him, not because he was a man, but because he 
was a kinsman ; and, in like manner, the life of an animal 
of his totem kind is sacred to the savage, not because it is 
animate, but because he and it are sprung from the same 
stock and are cousins to one another. 

It is clear that the scruple of Nilus’s Saracens about 
killing the camel was of this restricted kind ; for they had 
no objection to kill and eat game. But the camel they 
would not kill except under the same circumstances as 
make it lawful for many savages to kill their totem, i,e. 
under the pressure of hunger or in connection with 
exceptional religious ritea^ The parallelism between the 
Arabian custom and totemism is therefore complete except 
1 Frazer, Totemiam cmd Exogamy, it. pp. 19 «g., 45. 
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in one point. There is no direct evidence that the scruple 
against the private slaughter of a camel had its origin in 
feelings of kinship. But, as we have seen, there is this 
indirect evidence, that the consent and participation of 
the clan, which was required to make the slaughter of a 
camel legitimate, is the very thing that is needed to make 
the death of a kinsman legitimate. And direct evidence 
we cannot expect to find, for it is most improbable that 
the Arabs of Nilus’s time retained any clear ideas about 
the original significance of rules inherited by tradition 
from a more primitive state of society. 

The presumption thus created that the regard paid by 
bhe Saracens for the life of the camel sprang from the 
game principle of kinship between men and certain kinds 
Df animals which is the prime factor in totemism, would 
Qot be worth much if it rested only on an isolated state- 
ment about a particular branch of the Arab race. But it 
is to be observed that the same kind of restriction on the 
private slaughter of animals must have existed in ancient 
times among all the Semites. We have found reason to 
believe that among the early Semites generally no slaughter 
was legitimate except for sacrifice, and we have also found 
reason, apart from Nilus's evidence, for believing that aU 
Semitic sacrifice was originally the act of the community, 
[f these two propositions are true, it follows that aU the 
Semites at one time protected the hves of animals proper 
or sacrifice, and forbade them to be slain except by the 
Lct of the clan, that is, except under such circumstances 
IS would justify or excuse the death of a kinsman. Now, 
f it thus appears that the scruple against private slaughter 
)f an animal proper for sacrifice was no mere individual 
)eouliarity of Nilus's Saracens, but must at an early period 
lave extended to all the Semites, it is obvious that the 
conjecture T^biob coimects the scruple with a feeling of 
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kinship between the worshippers and the victim gain 
greatly in plausibility. For the origin of the scrup] 
must now be sought in some vndespread and very primi 
tive habit of thought, and it is therefore apposite to poin 
out that among primitive peoples there are no bindin 
precepts of conduct except those that rest on the principl 
of kinship.^ This is the general rule which is found i 
operation wherever we have an opportunity of observin, 
rude societies, and that it prevailed among the earl 
Semites is not to be doubted. Indeed among the Arab 
the rule held good without substantial modification dow\ 
to the time of Mohammed. No life and no obligatioi 
was sacred unless it was brought vrithin the charme< 
circle of the kindred blood. 

Thus the prima f<wU presumption, that the scruple ii 
qirestion had to do with the notion that certain animal 
were akin to men, becomes very strong indeed, and cai 
hardly be set aside unless those who reject it are preparec 
to show that the idea of kinship between men and beasts 
as it is found in most primitive nations, was altogethe 
foreign to Semitic thought, or at least had no substantia 
place in the ancient religious ideas of that race. But 
do not propose to throw the burden of proof on thi 
antagonist. 

I have already had occasion^ another connection t< 
shew by a variety of evidences that the earliest Semites 
like primitive men of other races, drew no sharp line o 
distinction between the nature of gods, of men, and o 
beasts, and had no difficulty m admittiag a real kmshi] 
between (a) gods and men, (b) gods and sacred animals 
{c) families of men and families of beasts.^ As regard 

1 In religions based on kinship, Tvbere the god and his worshippers ai 
of one stock, precepts of sanctity are, of course, covered by the principle c 
kinship* 

* /Sijpm, pp. 41 aqq* 86 aqq. 
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the third of these points, the direct evidence is fragment- 
ary and sporadic ; it is snf&cient to prove that the idea of 
kinship between races of men and races of beasts was not 
foreign to the Semites, but it is not sufficient to prove 
that such a beKef was widely prevalent, or to justify us 
in taking it as one of the fundamental principles on which 
Semitic ritual was founded. But it must be remembered 
that the three points are so connected that if any two of 
them are established, the third necessarily follows. Now, 
as regards (a), it is not disputed that the kinship of gods 
with their worshippers is a fundamental doctrine of Semitic 
religion ; it appears so widely and in so many forms and 
applications, that we cannot look upon it otherwise than 
as one of the first and most universal principles of ancient 
faith. Again, as regards (&), a behef in sacred animals, 
which are treated with the reverence due to divine beings, 
is an essential element in the most widespread and 
important Semitic cults. All the great deities of the 
northern Semites had their sacred animals, and were 
themselves worshipped in animal form, or in association 
with animal symbols, down to a late date ; and that this 
association implied a veritable unity of kind between 
animals and gods is placed beyond doubt, on the one hand, 
by the fact that the sacred animals, e,g, the doves and 
fish of Atargatis, were reverenced with divine honours ; 
and, on the other hand, by theogonic myths, such as that 
which makes the dove-goddess be born from an egg, and 
transformation myths, such as that of Bambyce, where 
it was believed that the fish-goddess and her son had 
actually been transformed into fisL^ 

^ Examples of the evidence on this head have been given above ; a foUer 
aocoont of it will £Etll to be given in a futme conrbe of lectures. Meantime 
the reader may refer to KimMp, chap, vii, I may here, however, add a 
general argument which seems to deserve attention. We have seen 
p. 142 that holiness is not based on the idea of property. Holy 
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l^ow if kinship between the gods and their worshippers, 
on the one hand, and kinship between the gods and certain 
kinds of animals, on the other, are deep-seated principles 
of Semitic religion, manifesting themselves in all parts 
of the sacred institutions of the race, we must necessarily 
conclude that kinship between families of men and animal 
kinds was an idea equally deep-seated, and we shall expect 
to find that sacred animals, wherever they occur, will be 
treated with the regard which men pay to their kinsfolk^ 
LJndeed in a religion based on kinship, where the god 
and his worshippers are of one stock, the principle of 
sanctity and that of kinship are identical The sanctity 
of a kinsman’s life and the sanctity of the godhead are not 
two things, but one; for ultimately the only thing that 
is sacred is the common tribal life, or the common blood 
which is identified with the life. Whatever being partakes 
in this life is holy, and its holiness may be described 
indifferently, as participation in the divine life and nature, 
or as participation in the kindred bloodLJ 
iJThus the conjecture that sacrificial animals were 
originally treated as kinsmen, is simply equivalent to the 
conjecture that sacrifices were drawn from animals of a 
holy kind, whose lives were ordinarily protected by 
religious scruples and sanctions; and in support of this 
position a great metss of evidence can be adduced, not 
merely for Semitic sacrifice, but for ancient sacrifice 
general]^ 

In me later days of heathenism, when animal food 

animals, and holy things geneially, are primarily conceived, not as hdonging 
to the deily, but as bemg themselves mstiiict vdth divine power or life. 
Thus a holy animal is one which has a divine life ; and if it be holy to a 
particular god, the meaning must be that its Hfe and his are somehow bound 
up together. From what is known of primitive ways of thought we may 
infer that this means that the sacred animal is akin to the god, for all valid 
and permanent relation between individuals is conceived as kin^p. 

19 
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was commonly eaten, and the rule that all legitimate 
slaughter must be sacrificial was no longer insisted on, 
sacrifices were divided into two classes ; ordinary sacrifices, 
where the victims were sheep, oxen or other beasts 
habitually used for food, and extraordinary sacrifices, 
where the victims were animals whose flesh was regarded 
as forbidden meat. The Emperor Julian^ tells us that 
in the cities of the Boman Empire such extraordinary 
sacrifices were celebrated once or twice a year in mystical 
ceremonies, and he gives as an example the sacrifice of 
the dog to Hecate. In this case the victim was the sacred 
animal of the goddess to which it was offered ; Hecate is 
represented in mythology as accompanied by demoniac 
dogs, and ia her worship she loved to be addressed by 
the name of Dog.* Here, therefore, the victim is not 
only a sacred animal, but an animal kindred to the deity 
to which it is sacrificed. The same principle seems to 
he at the root of all exceptional sacrifices of unclean 
animals, iue. animals that were not ordinarily eaten, for 
we have already seen that the idea of imcleanness and 
holiness meet in the primitive conception of taboo. I 
leave it to classical scholars to follow this out in its 
application to Greek and Eoman sacrifice ; but as regards 
the Semites it is worth while to establish the point by 
going in detail through the sacrifices of unclean beasts 
that are known to us. 

1. The sfmne, Accordmg to Al-Uadlm the heathen 
Harranians sacrificed the swine and ate swine’s flesh 
once a year.® This ceremony is ancient, for it appears 
m Cyprus in connection with the worship of the Semitic 
Aphrodite and Adonis. In the ordmary worship of 

^ Onxt, V. p. 176. 

^Porph., Ahsi. iii 17, iy. 16. Hr. Buty lias suggested that 
etymologioaUy 'EK(iri 7 =Hutid, hound, as ^«^aToi^=hundert» liundred. 

® Fihr%st, p. 326, L 3 
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Aphrodite swiae were not admitted, but in Cyprus wild 
boars were sacrificed once a year on April 2,^ The 
same sacrifice is alluded to in the Book of Isaiah as a 
heathen abomination,® with which the prophet associates 
the sacrifice of two other unclean animals, the dog and 
the mouse. We know from Lucian that the swine was 
esteemed sacrosanct by the Syrians,® and that it was 
specially sacred to Aphrodite or Astarte is affirmed by 
Antiphanes, ap, Athen. in. 49.^ 

2. The dog. This sacrifice, as we have seen, is men- 
tioned in the Book of Isaiah, and it seems also to be 
alluded to as a Punic rite in Justin, xviiL 1. 10, where 
we read that Darius sent a message to the Carthaginians 
forbidding them to sacrifice human victuns and to eat the 
flesh of dogs : in the connection a religious meal must be 
understood. In this case the accounts do not connect the 
rite with any particular deity to whom the dog was sacred,® 
but we know from Al-Kadtm that the dog was sacred 
among the Harranians. They offered sacrificial gifts to 
it, and in certain mysteries dogs were solemnly declared 
to be the brothers of the mystse.® A hint as to the 
identity of the god to whom the dog was sacred may 
perhaps be got from Jacob of Sarug, who mentions ^'the 
Lord with the dogs” as one of the deities of Carrhse.^ 
This god again may be compared with the huntsman 

1 Lydufl, i)« Meffmbus, Boim ed., p. 80. Exceptional saconfioea of swine 
to Aphrodite also took place at Argos (Athen. iii 49) and in Pam^ylia 
(Strabo, ix. 5. 17), bat the Semitic origin of these rites is not so certain as 
in the case of the Gypiian goddess. The sacrifice of a sow is represented on 
the rock sculptures of J*rapta (Renan, SI ; o£ Pietschmann, p. 

219, also Baudiasin, Ad^n%8, p. 145). 

* Isa. Irv^. 4, Ixvl 3, 17. * Dea Syria, liv, 

* In a modem Syrian superstition we find that a demoniao swine haunts 
houses where there is a marriageable madden, ZDPV. vii 107. 

‘ Movers, Phoenizier, L 104, is quite unsatisfactory. 

* Pihria, p. 326, L 27; of. p. 323, L 28; p. 324,L 2. 

’ ZDMQ. xxix. 110 ; of. voL xlii. p. 473. 
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Heiacles of the Assyi'ians mentioned by Tacitus.^ The 
Tyrian Herades or Melcjarth also appears accompanied 
by a dog in the legend of the invention of the purple 
dye preserved by Pollux (L 46) and Malalas (p. 32).® 
In Mohammedan tradition a demoniac character is ascribed 
to black dogs, which probably implies that in heathenism 
they had a certain sanctity.® 

3. Fish, or at least certain species of fish, were sacred 
to Atargatis and forbidden food to all the Syrians, her 
worshippers, who believed — as totem peoples do — that if 
they ate the sacred flesh they would be visited by ulcers.* 

^ Tacitus, Awn, xii 18. A huntsman god accompanied by a dog is figured 
on cylinders {Gazette ArdUol, 1879, p. 178 9gq,\ but Assyriologists seem not 
to be agreed as to his identity. There were probably more divine huntfiinen 
than one. 

^ Whether the Sicilian god Adranus, whose sacred dogs are mentioned 
by iESian, Nat An, xi. 20 (confirmed by monumental evidence ; Ganneau, 
Rec. ^Arch. Or. L 236), is of Seiuitio origin is very uncertain. He is 
generally identified with Adar (the Adrammeleoh of Idle Bible) ; see Holm, 
Oesdh, Sic. 1 95, 877. But the very existence of an Assyrian god Adar is 
problematical, and the Hadran of Melito {Spie. Syr. p. 25), who is taken by 
others as the Semitic equivalent of Adranus, is a figure equally obscure. 

If the conjecture that the Heracles worshipped by the in the 
Gynosargea at Athens was really the Phoenician Heracles can be made out, 
the connection of this deity with the dog will receive further confinnation. 
For Oynosarges means “the dog's yard*' (Wachsmuth, Athen. I 461). 
Steph. Byz. 8.v. explains the name by a legend that while Diomos was 
sacrificing to Herades, a white dog snatched the sacrificial pieces and laid 
them down on the spot where the sanctuary afterwards sto^ The dog is 
here the sacred messenger who declares the will of the god, like the eagle of 
Zeus in Idalalas, p. 199 ; cf. Steph. Byz. 8.v. yaXuSw. The sanctity of the 
dog amoug the Phcenioians seems also to be confirmed by the proper names 
and by the existence of a dass of sacred ministers called 
“dogs” {CIS. No. 86, cf. Dent. xxui. 18 [19]). Eeinach and G. Hofiinann, 
qp. ciL p. 17, are hardly right in thinking of literal dogs ; but in any case 
that would only strengthen the argument. 

> Danuii, ii. 228 ; Vloten in Vienna Or. Jotmi. vii. 240. See also the 
legend of the dog-demon of Biam, B. Hish p. 18. In Moslem countries 
dogs are still regarded with a curious mixture of respect and contempt. 
They are undean, hut it is an aot of piety to feed them, and especially to 
give them drink (Moslim, ii 196, ed. of A. H. 1290); and to kill a dog, as I 
have observed at Jeddah, is an act that excites a good deal of feeling. See 
also ZDPVl vii 98. 

^ See the evidence collected by Sdden, de ZHia Syria, Synt. ii. cap. 3, 
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Yet Mnaseas {a/p, A then. viiL 37) tells ns that fish were 
daily cooked and presented on the table of the goddess, 
being afterwards consumed by the priests; and Assyrian 
cylinders display the fish laid on the altar or presented 
before it, while, in one example, a figure which stands by 
in an attitude of adoration is clothed, or rather disguised, 
in a gigantic fish skin.^ The meaning of such a disguise 
is well known from many savage rituals ; it implies that 
the worshipper presents himself as a fish, i.e. as a being 
kindred to his sacrifice, and doubtless also to the deity to 
which it is consecrated. 

4. mouse appears as an abominable sacrifice in 
Isa. Ixvi 17, along with the swine and the “ abomination ” 
(}^pK>). The last word is applied in the Levitical law ^ to 
creeping vermin generally (pE^ = Arab. hmiash), a term 
which included the mouse and other such small quadrupeds 
as we also call vermin. All such creatures were unclean in 
an intense degree, and had the power to communicate un- 
cleanness to whatever they touched. So strict a taboo is 
hardly to be explained except by supposing that, like the 
Arabian J^janash^ they had supernatural and demoniac quali- 
ties. And in fact, in Ezek, viii. 10, we find them as objects 
of superstitious adoration. On what authority Maimoiiides 
says that the Harranians sacrificed field-mice I do not know,^ 
but the biblical evidence is sufficient for our purposa 

5. The horse was sacred to the Sun-god, for 2 Kings 
xxiiL 11 speaks of the horses which the kings of Judah 
had consecrated to this deity — ^a superstition to which 
Josiah put an end. At Bhodes, where religion is through- 
out of a Semitic type, four horses were cast into the sea 
as a sacrifice at the annual feast of the sun.^ The 

1 ittnaat, Glyptigw, ii. 53. ® Lev. xL 41. * p. 128. 

^ Ed. Hunk, voL iii. p. 64, or Gkwolsolm, ii. 456. 

* Festus, 8.V. ** October eqnus” ; cf. Pansanias, iii. 20. 4 (sacrifice of korses 
tu the Stm at Taygetos) ; p. 242 sg. 
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winged horse (Pegasus) is a sacred symbol of the Cartha- 
ginians. 

6. Tht dxm, which the Semites would neither eat nor 
touch, was sacrificed by the Eomans to Venus ; ^ and as the 
Eoman Venus-worship of later times was largely derived 
from the Phoenician sanctuary of Eryx, where the dove had 
peculiar honour as the companion of Astarte,* it is very 
possible that this was a Semitic rite, though I have not 
found any conclusive evidence that it was so. It must 
certainly have been a very rare sacrifice; for the dove 
among the Semites had a quite peculiar sanctity, and 
Al-Nadim says expressly that it was not sacrificed by 
the Harranians.® It was, however, offered by the Hebrews, 
in sacrifices which we shall by and by see reason to regard 
as closely analogous to mystical rites; and in Juvenal, vi 
459 sgq,^ the superstitious matrons of Rome are represented 
as caUing in an Armenian or Syrian (Gommagenian) 
haruspex to perform the sacrifice of a dove, a chicken, 
a dog, or even a child. In this association an exceptional 
and mystic sacrifice is necessarily implied.^ 

The evidence of these examples is unambiguous. When 
an unclean animal is sacrificed it is also a sacred animal 
If the deity to which it is devoted is named, it is the 
deily which ordinarily protects the sanctity of the victim, 
and, in some cases, the worshippers either in words or by 
symboKc disguise claim kinship with the victim and the 
god. Further, the sacrifice is generally limited to certain 
solemn occasions, usually annual, and so has the character 
of a public celebration. In several cases the worshippers 
partake of the sacred flesh, which at other times it would 

^ Propertius, iv. 6. 62. * .ffllian, ^ai. An, iv. 2. 

• FiUvrisb, p. 819, L 21. 

^Of. the CIS. No. 166, 1. 11. Some other sacrifices of wild 
animtJs, which present analogies to these mystic ntes, will be considered in 
AddUioncU Note P, 8ou7ifi>oR$ qf Sacred drUmah, 
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be impious to touch. All this is exactly what we find 
among totem peoples. Here also the sacred animal is 
forbidden food, it is akin to the men who acknowledge 
its sanctity, and if there is a god it is akin to the god. 
And, finally, the totem is sometimes saxinficed at an annual 
feast, with special and solemn ritual. In such cases the 
flesh may be buried or cast into a river, as the horses of 
the sun were cast into the sea,^ but at other times it is 
eaten as a mystic sacrament.^ These points of contact 
with the most primitive superstition cannot be accidental ; 
they show that the mystical sacrifices, as Julian calls 
them, the sacrifices of animals not ordinarily eaten, are not 
the invention of later times, but have preserved with great 
accuracy the features of a sacrificial ritual of extreme 
antiquity. 

To a superficial view the ordinary sacrifices of domestic 
animals, such as were commonly used for food, seem to 
stand on quite another footing; yet we have been led, 
by an independent line of reasoning, based on the 
evidence that all sacrifice was originally the act of the 


^ Banoioft, lii 168; Frazer, Totem, avd Exog , L 44 sg., iv. 230 aq, 

* The proof of this has to he pmt together out of the f ragmaxtary evidence 
which is generally all that we possess on such matters. As regards America 
the most conclusive evidence comes from Mexico, where the gods, though 
certainly of totem origin, had become anthropomorphic, and the victim, who 
was regarded as the representative of the god, was human. At other times 
paste idols of the god were eaten sacramentally. But that the ruder 
Americans attached a sacramental virtue to the eating of the totem appears 
from what is related of the Bear clan of the Ouataonaks [Lettres idrf. et cur, 
vL 171), who when they kill a bear make him a feast of his own flesh, and 
tell bim not to resent being killed; *‘tu as de I’esprit, tu vois que nos 
enfants souffirent la faun, ils t’aiment, ils veulent te faire entrer dans leux 
corps, n’est il pas glorieux d’etre maiig4 par des enfans de Oaptadne t The 
bear feast of the Ainos of Japan (fully described by Scheube in Mitfh, 
JkfUtach. QmUack, 8, tmd 8. 0. AsienSf Ko. 22, p. 44 sg.) is a sacnhoial 
feast on the flesh of the bear, which is honoured as divine, and riam 
with many apologies to the gods, on the pretext of necessity. The 
eating of the totem as medicine (Frazer, i. 22) belongs to the same oiiolfi 
of ideas. See also infra, p. 314. 
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clan, to surmise that they also in their origin were 
rare and solemn offerings of victims whose lives were 
ordinarily deemed sacred, because, like the unclean sacred 
animals, they were of the kin of the worshippers and of 
their god.^ 

And in point of fact precisely this kind of respect and 
reverence is paid to domestic animals among many pastoral 
peoples in various parts of the globe. They are regarded 
on the one hand as the friends and kinsmen of men, and 
on the other hand as sacred beings of a nature akin to the 
gods ; their slaughter is permitted only under exceptional 
circumstances, and in such cases is never used to provide 
a private meal, but necessarily forms the occasion of a 
public feast, if not of a public sacrifice. The clearest case 
is that of Africa. Agatharchides,® describing the Troglodyte 
nomads of East Africa, a primitive pastoral people in the 
polyandrous stage of society, tells us that their whole 
sustenance was derived from their flocks and herds. When 
pasture abounded, after the rainy season, they lived on 
milk mingled with blood (drawn apparently, as in Arabia, 
from the living animal), and in the dry season they had 
recourse to the flesh of aged or weakly beasts. But the 
butchers were regarded as unclean. Further, “ they gave 
the name of parent to no human being, but only to the ox 
and cow, the ram and ewe, from whom they had their 
nourishment.”® Here we have all the features which our 
theory requires : the beasts are sacred and kindred beings, 

^ Strictly speaking the thing is much more t ha n a surmise, even on the 
evidence already before us. But I prefer to understate rather than overstate 
the case in a matter of such complexity. 

^ The extracts of Photius and Diodorus are printed together in Fr. EisL 
<3fr, L 153. The former has some points whic^ the latter omits. See also 
Aitemidorus, ap. Strabo, xvi. 4. 17 

’ This reminds us of the peculiar form of covenant among the Gallas, in 
which a sheep is introduced as the mother of the parties (Lobo in Puikextoti*« 
O^lUUion ; Africa^ i S). 
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for they are the source of human life and subsistenca 
They are killed only in time of need, and the butchers are 
unclean, which implies that the slaughter was an impious 
act 

Similar institutions are found among all the purely 
pastoral African peoples, and have persisted with more or 
less modification or attenuation down to our own tima^ 
The common food of these races is milk or game ; ^ cattle 
are seldom killed for food, and only on exceptional 
occasions, such as the proclamation of a war, the circum- 
cision of a youth, or a wedding,® or in order to obtain a 
skin for clothing, or because the creature is maimed or old.^ 
In such cases the feast is public, as among Nilus’s 
Saracens,® all blood relations and even all neighbours having 
a right to partake. Further, the herd and its members 
are objects of affectionate and personal regard,® and are 
surrounded by sacred scruples and taboos. Among the 
Cafifres the cattle kraal is sacred ; women may not enter 

^ For the evidence of the sanctity of cattle among modem mde peoples, I 
am largely indebted to Mr. Frazer. 

“ Sallust, Jugwrtha, 89 (Numldians) ; Alberti, De Kagers (Amst. 1810), 
p. 87 ; Lichtenstein, Beise/ih, L 144. Out of a multitude of proofs 1 cite 
these, as being drawn &om the parts of the continent most remote from one 
another. 

‘ So among the Caffires (Fleming, Sonihem Jflrica, p. 260 ; Lichtenstein, 
lUiaen, i. 442). The Dinkas hardly kill cattle except for a funeral feast 
(Stanley, Darkest Africa^ i. 424). 

* Alberti, p. 168 (Caf&es) ; cf. Gen. iii 21, and Herod, iv. 189. The 
religious significance of the dress of skin, which appears m the last cited 
passage, wiU occupy us later. 

° So among the Zulus {sv^a, p. 284, note) and among the Cafires 
(Alberti, vit su^pra), 

* See in particular the general remarks of Munzinger on the pastoral 
peoples of East Africa, Ostafr, Stfudim (2nd ed., 1888), p. 647 : The nomad 
values his cow above all things, and weeps for its death as for that of a 
child.” Again : ''They have an incredible attachment to the old breed Si 
cattle, which they have inherited from father and grandfather, and keep a 
record of their descent ” — a trace of the feeling of kinship between the herd 
and the tribe, as in Agatharchides. See also Schweinfu] th, Eewrl of Afinca^ 
i, 59 (8rd ed., 1878), and compare 2 Sam. xii. 
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it,^ and to defile it is a capital offence.® Finally, the 
notion that cattle are the parents of men, which we 
find in Agatharchides, survives in the Zulu myth that 
men, especially great chiefs, "were belched up by a cow.”® 
These instances may suffice to show how universally 
the attitude towards domestic animals, described by 
Agatharchides, is diffused among the pastoral peoples of 
Africa. But I must still notice one peculiar variation 
of the view that the life of cattle is sacred, which occurs 
both in Africa and among the Semites. Herodotus ^ tells 
us that the Libyans, though they ate oxen, would not touch 
the flesh of the cow. In the circle of ideas which we 
have found to prevail throughout Africa, this distinction 
must be connected, on the one hand, with the prevalence 
of kinship through women, which necessarily made the 
cow more sacred than the ox, and, on the other, with the 
fact that it is the cow that fosters man with her milk. 
The same rule prevailed in Egypt, where the cow was 
sacred to Hathor-Isis, and also among the Phoenicians, 
who both ate and sacrificed bulls, but would as soon have 
eaten human flesh as that of the cow.® 

The importance of this evidence for our enquiry is aU 
the greater because there is a growing disposition among 
scholars to recognise an ethnological connection of a 
somewhat close kind between the Semitic and African races. 
But the ideas which I have attempted to unfold are not 

^ Fleming, p. 214. 

^ Lichtenstein, i. 479, who adds that the punishment will not seem severe 
if we consider how holy their cattle are to them. 

’ Lang, MyQi^ RttucU, etc. i. 179. 

^ Bk. iv chap, 18S. 

^ See Porphyry, Be Abat, ii. 11, for both nations ; and, for the Egyptians, 
berod. li. 41. The Phoenician usage can hardly be ascribed to Egyptian 
influence, for at least a preference for male victims is found among the 
Semites generally, even where the deily is a goddess. See what Chwolsohn, 
Ssahier, ii. 77 sqq,, adduces in iUustration of the statement of the FxhHst^ that 
the Harranians sacrificed only male victims. 
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the property of a single race. How far the ancient 
holiness of cattle, and especially of the cow. among the 
Iranians, presents details analogous to tho'Jtfe which have 
come before us, is a question which I must leave to the 
professed students of a very obscure literature ; it seems 
at least to be admitted that the thing is not an innovation 
of Zoroastrianism, but common to the Iranians with their 
Indian cousins, so that the origin of the sacred regard 
paid to the cow must be sought in the primitive nomadic 
life of the Indo-European raca But to show that exactly 
such notions as we have found in Africa appear among 
pastoral peoples of quite different race, I wiU cite the case 
of the Todas of South India. Here the domestic animal, 
the milk-giver and the main source of subsistence, is the 
buffalo. “The buffalo is treated with great kindness, 
even with a degree of adoration,” ^ and certain cows, the 
descendants from mother to daughter of some remote 
sacred ancestor, are hung with ancient cattle bells and 
invoked as divinities.® Further, “there is good reason 
for believing the Todas’ assertion that they have never 
at any time eaten the flesh of the female buffalo,” and 
the male they eat only once a year, when all the adult 
males in the village join in the ceremony of killing and 
eating a young bull calf, which is killed with special 
ceremonies and roasted by a sacred fire. Venison, on the 
other hand, they eat with pleasure.® At a funeral one 
or two buffaloes are killed:^ “as each animal falls, men, 

^ Mai&hall, Tronds amumg dis Todas (1873), p. 180. 

* Ibid, p. 181. 

’ Ibid, p. 81. The sacrifice is eaten only by males. So among the 
OafEres certain holy parts of an ox must not be eaten by women ; and in 
Hebrew law the duly of festal worship was confined to males, though women 
were not excluded. Among the Todas men and women habitually eat 
apart, as the Spartans did ; and the Spartan blo^-broth may be compared 
with the Toda animal sacrifice. 

^ Ibid, p. 176. 
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women and children group themselves round its head, 
and fondle^jparess, md kiss its face, then sitting in groups 
of pairs . . . gi»C5^way to wailing and lamentation.” These 
victims are not eaten, but left on the ground. 

These examples may suffice to show the mde diBfusion 
among rude pastoral peoples of a 77ay of regarding sacred 
animals mth which the Semitic facts and the inferences 
I have dravra from them exactly correspond ; let us now 
enquire how far similar ideas can be shoTm to have 
prevailed among the higher races of antiquity. In this 
connection I would first of all direct your attention to 
the wide prevalence among all these nations of a belief 
that the habit of slaughtering animals and eating fiesh 
is a departure from the laws of primitive piety. Except 
in certain ascetic circles, priestly or philosophical, this 
opinion bore no practical fruit; men ate flesh freely 
when they could obtain it, but in their legends of the 
Golden Age it was told how in the earliest and happiest 
days of the race, when man W6ts at peace with the gods 
and with nature, and the hard struggle of daily toil had 
not begun, animal food was unknown, and all man’s wants 
were supplied by the spontaneous produce of the bounteous 
eartL This, of course, is not true, for even on anatomical 
grounds it is certain that our remote ancestors were carni- 
vorous, and it is matter of observation that primitive 
nations do not eschew the use of animal food in general, 
though certain kinds of flesh are forbidden on grounds 
of piety. But, on the other hand, the idea of the Golden 
Age cannot be a mere abstract speculation without any 
basis in tradition. The legend in which it is embodied 
is part of the ancient folk-lore of the Greeks,^ and the 
practical application of the idea in the form of a 

^ Hesiod, Works avd Days^ 109 fiqq, Ofi Prellor-Robert, I, i p, 87 sgq,^ 
for the other literature of the subject 
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precept of abstinence from flesh, as a rule of perfection 
or of ceremonial holiness, is first found, not among in- 
novating and speculative philosophers, but in. prieetiy 
circles, e,g. in Egypt and India — whose lore is entirely 
based on tradition, or in such philosophic schools as 
that of Pythagoras, all whose ideas are characterised by 
an extraordinary regard for ancient usage and superstition. 

In the case of the Egyptian priests the facts set forth 
by Porphyry in his book Be Alstmefniia, iv. 6 sqg,, on the 
authority of Chseremon,^ enable us to make out distinctly the 
connection between the abstinence imposed on the priests 
and the primitive beliefs and practice of the mass of the 
people. 

From ancient times every I^yptian had, according to 
the nome he lived in, his own particular kind of forbidden 
flesh, venerating a particular species of sacred animal, 
exactly as totemistic savages stiU do. The priests 
extended this precept, being in fact the ministers of a 
national religion, which gathered into one system the 
worships of the various nomes; but only some of them 
went so far as to eat no flesh at all, while others, who 
were attached to particular cults, ordinarily observed 
abstinence only from certain kinds of flesh, though 
they were obliged to confine themselves to a strictly 
v^etable diet at certain religious seasons, when they were 
specially engaged in holy functions. It is, however, 
obvious that the multitude of local prohibitions could not 
have resulted in a general doctrine of the superior piety of 
vegetarianism, unless the list of animals which were sacred 
in one or other part of the country had included those 
domestic aniTnak which in a highly cultivated country like 
l^ypt must always form the chief source of animal food. 

^ The authority is good ; see Bernays, Theoplvrasto^ Sekrift Ueber Frow 
mighe/U (Breslau, 1866), p. 21. 
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In Egypt this was the case, and indeed the greatest and 
most widely recsognised deities were those that had associa- 
tion^^jith domesticated animals. In this respect Egyptian 
civilisation “*citgcl8»es its affinity to the primitive usages 
and superstitions of the pastoral populations of Africa 
generally; the Oalf-god Apis, who was supposed to be 
incarnate in an actual calf at Memphis, and the Cow- 
goddess Isis-Hathor, who is either represented in the form 
of a cow, or at least wears a cow’s horns, directly connect 
the dominant cults of Egypt with the sanctity ascribed to 
the bovine species by the ruder races of Eastern Africa, 
with whom the ox is the most important domestic animal ; 
and it is not therefore surprising to learn that even in later 
times the eating of cow’s flesh seemed to the Egyptians 
a practice as horrible as cannibaHsm. Cows were never 
sacrificed ; and though bulls were offered on the altar, and 
part of the flesh eaten in a sacrificial feast, the sacrifice 
was only permitted as a piacul%m, was preceded by a 
solemn fast, and was accompanied by public lamentation 
as at the death of a kinsman.^ In like manner, at the 
annual sacrifice at Thebes to the Bam-god Amen, the 
worshippers bewailed the victim, thus declaring its kin- 
ship with themselves ; while, on the other hand, its kinship 
or identity with the god was expressed m a twofold way, 
for the image of Amen was draped in the skm of the 
sacrifice, while the body was buried in a sacred coffin.* 

In Egypt, the doctrine that the highest degree of holi- 
ness can only be attained by abstinence from all animal 
food, was the result of the political fusion of a number of 
local cults in one national religion, with a national priest- 
hood that represented imperial ideas. ITothing of this sort 
took place in Greece or in most of the Semitic lands,* and 


^ Herod, ii. 89 aq. 

* Pabylonia is perhaps an exception. 


* Herod, li 42. 
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in these accordingly we find no developed doctrine of 
priestly asceticism in the matter of food.^ 

Among the Greeks and Semites, therefore, the idea of 
a Golden Age, and the trait that in that age man was 
vegetarian in his diet, must be of popular not of priestly 
origin. ITow in itself the notion that ancient times were 
better than modem, that the eaiijh was more productive, 
men more pious and their lives less vexed with toil and 
sickness, needs no special explanation; it is the natural 
result of psychological laws which apply equally to the 
memory of individuals and the memory of nations. But 
the particular trait of primitive v^etarianism, as a 
characteristic feature of the good old times, does not fall 
under this general explanation, and can only have arisen 
at a time when there was still some active feeling of 
pious scruple about killing and eating flesL This scruple 
cannot have applied to all kinds of flesh, e,g. to game, but 
it must have covered the very kinds of flesh that were 
ordinarily eaten in the agricultural stage of society, to 
which the origin of the legend of the Golden Age un- 
doubtedly belongs. Flesh, therefore, in the legend means 
the flesh of domestic animals, and the legend expresses 
a feeling of respect for the lives of these animals, and an 
idea that their slaughter for food was an innovation not 
consistent with pristine piety. 

When we look into the details of the traditions which 
later writers cite in support of the doctrine of primaeval 
vegetariamism, we see that in effect this, and no more than 

1 On the supposed case of the Essenes see Lnciiis’s books on the Essenes 
end Therapentae, and Schiirer, Gesch. des Jvd. YdLlm, iL* 679. The Thera- 
peutse, whether Jews or Christian monks, appear in Egypt, and most 
probably they were Egyptian Christiana. Later developments of Semitio 
ascetioism almost oertamly stood nnder foreign influences, among which 
Buddhism seems to have had a laiger and earlier share lhan it has been 
usud to admit. In old Semitic practice, as among the modem Jews and Mos- 
lems, religious fasting meant abstinence from all food, not merely from flesh. 
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this, is contained in them. The general statement that 
early man respected all animal life is mere inference, but 
popular tradition and ancient ritual alike bore testimony 
that the life of the swine and the sheep,^ but above all of 
the ox,^ was of old regarded as sacred, and might not be 
taken away except for religious purposes, and even then 
only with special precautions to clear the worshippers from 
the guilt of murder. 

To make this quite plain, it may be well to go in some 
detail into the most important case of all, that of the ox. 
That it was once a capital offence to kill an ox, both in 
Attica and in the Peloponnesus, is attested by Varro.® So 
far as Athens is concerned, this statement seems to be 
drawn from the legend that was told in connection with 
the annual sacrifice of the Diipolia, where the victim was a 
bull, and its death was followed by a solemn enquiry as to 
who was responsible for the act.* In this trial every one 
who had anything to do with the slaughter was called as a 
party : the maidens who drew water to sharpen the axe 
and knife threw the blame on the sharpeners, they put 
it on the man who handed the axe, he on the man who 
struck down the victim, and he again on the one who cut 
its throat, who finally fixed the responsibility on the knife, 
which was accordingly found guilty of murder and cast 
into the sea. According to the legend, this act was a mere 
dramatic imitation of a piacular sacrifice devised to expiate 
the offence of one Sopatros, who killed an ox that he saw 
eating the cereal gifts from the table of the gods. This 
impious offence was followed by famine, but the oracle 

1 Poiph., De Ahsi. iL 9. 

* Ibid, ii. 10, 29 sq, ; PUto, LegeSy vi p. 782 ; Pauaanias, Tiii. 2. 1 sgq, 
compared with i. 28. 10 (bloodless saorifices under Ceorops, sacrifice of an 
oz in the time of Ereohthens). 

•22. JR. ii. 6. 

* Pansanias, i. 24. 4 ; Theophrastus, op. Porph., Dt Ahst, u. 80. 
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declared that the guilt might be expiated if the slayer 
were punished and the victim raised up again in connection 
with the same sacrifice in which it died, and that it would 
then go weU with them if they tasted of the flesh and did 
not hold back. Sopatros himself, who had fled to Crete, 
undertook to return and devise a means of carrying out 
these injunctions, provided that the whole city would share 
the responsibility of the murder that weighed on his 
conscience ; and so the ceremonial was devised, which con- 
tinued to be observed down to a late date.^ Of course the 
legend as such has no value ; it is derived from the ritual, 
and not vice versA ; hut the ritual itself shows clearly that 
the slaughter was viewed as a murder, cmd that it was felt 
to be necessary, not only to go through the form of throw- 
ing the guilt on the knife, but to distribute the responsibility 
as widely as possible, by employing a number of sacrificial 
ministers — ^who, it may be observed, were chosen from 
different kindreds — and making it a public duty to taste 
of the flesh. Here, therefore, we have a weU-marked case 
of the principle that sacrifice is not to be excused except 
by the participation of the whole commtinity.® This rite 
does not stand alone. At Tenedos the priest who offered 
a bull - calf to Dionysus dvdptoTroppaiarr)^ was attacked 
with stones and had to flee for his life ; ^ and at Corinth, in 
the annual sacrifice of a goat to Hera Acrsea, care was 
taken to shift the responsibility of the death off the 
shoulders of the communily by employing hirelings as 

1 Azistopluuies alludes to it as a Tery old-world rite {ITubea, 985), but the 
obseryance was still kept up iu the days of Theophrastus in all its old 
quaintness. In Fausanias’s time it had undergone some simplification, 
unless his account is inaccurate. 

^ The further feature that the oz chooses itself as victim, by approaching 
the altar and eating the gifts laid on it, is notioeable, both because a similar 
rite recurs at Eiyz, as wiU be mentioned presently, and because in this way 
the victim eats of the table of the gods, i,6, is admowledged as divine. 

* iBlian, Nat, An. ziL 34. 

20 
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ministers. Even they did no more than hide the knife in 
such a way that the goat, scraping with its feet, procured 
its own death.^ But indeed the idea that the slaughter 
of a bull was properly a murder, and only to be justified 
on exceptional sacriQcial occasions, must once have been 
general in Greece ; for ^ov^ovia (l3ov<l>ov€iv, ^ov^ovosi) or 
“ox-murder,” which in Athens was the name of the 
peculiar sacrifice of the Diipolia, is in older Greek a 
general term for the slaughter of oxen for a sacrificial feast.^ 
And that the “ ox-murder ” must be taken quite literally 
appears m the sacrifice at Tenedos, where the bull-calf 
wears the cothurnus and its dam is treated like a woman 
in childbed. Here the kinship of the victim with man is 
clearly expressed, but so also is his kinship with the 
“man-slaying” god to whom the sacrifice is offered, for 
the cothurnus is proper to Bacchus, and that god was often 
* represented and invoked as a bull® 

The same combination of ideas appears in the Hebrew 
and Fhoenician traditions of primitive abstinence from fiesh 
and of the origin of sacrifice. The evidence in this ease 
requires to be handled with some caution, for the Phoe- 
nician traditions come to us from late authors, who are 
gravely suspected of tampermg with the legends they 
record, and the Hebrew records in the Book of Genesis, 
though they are undoubtedly based on ancient popular 
lore, have been recast under the influence of a higher faith, 
and purged of such elements as were manifestly inconsistent 

^ Hesychius, ceJI «Tya ; Zenobius on the same proverb ; 8ch6l. on Eurip. , 
Medea. 

* See IHady viu 466 ; the Homeriohymn to Mercniy, 486, in a story which 
seems to be one of the many legends about the origin of saoriiice ; iEEsoh., 
Prom. 680. 

’ See especially Plutarch, Qu. Or, 86. Another example to the same 
effect is that of the goat dressed up as a maiden, which was offered to 
Artemis Munychia {PasroBmiogr. Or, i. 402, and Eustathius as there cited by 
the editors). 
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with Old Testament monothdsni. As r^rds the Hebrew 
accounts, a distinction must be drawn between the earlier 
Jahvistic story and the post-exile narrative of the priestly 
historian. In the older account, just as in the Greek fable 
of the Golden Age, man, in his pristine state of innocence, 
lived at peace with all animals,^ eating the spontaneous 
fruits of the earth; but after the Fall he was sentenced 
to earn his bread by agricultural toil At the same time 
his war with hurtful creatures (the serpent) began, and 
domestic animals began to be slain sacrifidally, and their 
skins used for clothiog.® In the priestly history, on the 
other hand, man’s dominion over animals, and seemingly 
also the agricultural life, in which animals serve man in 
the work of tillage, are mstituted at the creation.® In this 
narrative there is no Garden of Eden, and no Fall, except 
the growing corruption that precedes the Flood. After the 
Flood man receives the right to kill and eat animals, if 
their blood is poured upon the ground,^ but sacrifice begins 
only with the Mosaic dispensation. How, as sacrifice and 
slaughter were never separated, in the case of domestic 
animals, till the time of Deuteronomy, this form of the 
story cannot be ancient ; it rests on the post-Deuteronomic 
law of sacrifice, and especially on Lev. xviL 10 sq. The 
original Hebrew tradition is that of the Jahvistic story, 
which agrees with Greek legend in coimecting the sacrifice 
of domestic animals with a fall from the state of pristine 
innocence.® This, of course, is not the main feature in the 

1 G£ Isa. zL 6 «gr. 

^ Gen. ii. 16 sqq,^ ui. 15, 21, iv. 4. I am disposed to agree with Budde 
{Bihl, Urgesehichte, p. 83), that the words of ii 16, **to dress it and to keep 
it,*’ are by a later hand. They agree with Gen. i. 26 aqq, (priestly), but not 
with iii 17 (Jahristic), 

* Gen. i. 28, 29, where the use of com as well as of the fruit of trees is 
Implied. 

* Gen. ix. 1 sq, 

* The Greek legend in the Wcris amd Days agrees with the JahTistie 
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biblicjal story of the Fall, nor is it one on which the narrator 
lays stress, or to which he seems to attach any special 
significance. But for that very reason it is to be presumed 
that this feature in the story is primitive, and that it must 
be explained, like the corresponding Grreek legend, not by 
the aid of principles peculiar to the Old Testament revela- 
tion, but by considerations of a more general Mnd, There 
are other features in the story of the Garden of Eden — 
especially the tree of life — which prove that the original 
basis of the narrative is derived from the common stock of 
North Semitic folk-lore ; and that this common stock in- 
cluded the idea of primitive vegetarianism is confirmed by 
Philo Byblius,^ whose legend of the primitive men, who 
lived only on the fruits of the soil and paid divine honour 
to these, has too peculiar a form to be regarded as a mere 
transcript either from the Bible or from Greek literatura 
It is highly improbable that among the ancient Semites 
the story of a Golden Age of primitive fruit-eating can have 
had its rise in any other class of ideas than those which 
led to the formation of a precisely similar legend in Greeca 
The Greeks concluded that primitive man did not eat the 
fiesh of domestic animals, because their sacrificial ritual 
regarded the death of a victim as a kind of murder, only to 
be justified under special circumstances, and when it was 
accompanied by special precautions, for which a definite 
historical origin was assigned. And just in the same way 
the Cypro-Phoenician legend which Porphyry * quotes from 
Asdepiades, to prove that the early Phoenicians did not eat 

story also in ascribing the Fall to the &ttlt of a woman. But this trait does 
not seem to appear in all forma of the Gre^ story (see Freller-Bobert, i 94 
sgr,), and the estrangement between gods and men is sometimes ascribed to 
Prometheus, who is also regarded as the inyentor of fire and of animal 
sacrifice. 

^ Ap, Eos., iV. Ev, i. 106 (JV. EisA Or, iii, 665). 

* Jk AM, IT, 15. 
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[esh, turns on the idea that the death of a victioi was 
riginally a surrogate for human sacrifice, and that the 
irst man who dared to taste flesh was punished with death. 
Sie details of this story, which exactly agree with Lamb’s 
Lumorous account of the discovery of the merits of roast 
uckmg pig, are puerile and cannot be regarded as part of 
n ancient tradition, but the main idea does not seem to 
►e mere invention. We have already seen that the Phcsni- 
ians would no more eat cow-beef than human flesh; it 
an hardly, therefore, be questioned that in ancient times 
he whole bovine race had such a measure of sanctity as 
^ould give even to the sacrifice of a bull the very character 
hat our theory requires. And when Asdepiades states 
hat every victim was originally regarded as a surrogate 
or a human sacrifice, he is confirmed in a remarkable way 
y the Elohistic account of the origin of burnt-sacrifice in 
ierL xxii, where a ram is accepted in lieu of Isaaa This 
lanative presents another remarkable point of contact 
dth Phoenician belief. Abraham says that God Himself 
rill provide the sacrifice (ver. 8), and at ver. 13 the ram 
^resents itseU unsought as an offering. Exactly this prin- 
iple was observed down to late times at the great Astarte 
emple at Eryx, where the victims were drawn from the 
acred herds nourished at the sanctuary, and were believed 
0 offer themselves spontaneously at the altar.^ This is 
[uite analogous to the usage at the Diipolia, where a 
Lumber of cattle were driven round the sacred table, and 
he bull was selected for slaughter that approached it and ate 
f the sacred pqpwna, and must be regarded as one of the 
oany forms and fictions adopted to free the worshippers 

A MisUf NaL J.n, x. 60 ; of. laa. liii. 7 ; Jer. xi. 19 (R.V.) ; but especi- 
Qy 1 Sam. t 1 14, wbere the kine bait at the sacrifioial stone (Diog. Laert i. 
). 3) ; also Ibn Hushani, p 293, L 14. That the Yictim presents itself 
x)ntaneoiisly or comes to the altar willingly is a feature in many woishipa 
Ifir. Auec. 137 ; Porph., De Absk L 26). 
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of responsibiKty for the death of the victim. All this 
goes to show that the ftTn'-mal sacrifices of the Phoenicians 
were regarded as quasi-hnman. But that the sacrificial 
innf^R were also viewed as kindred to the gods may be con- 
cluded from the way in which the gods were represented. 
The idolatrous Israelites worshipped Jehovah under the 
form of a steer, and the second commandment implies that 
idols were made in the shape of many animals. So too 
the bull of Europa, Zeus Asterius, is, as his epithet implies, 
the male counterpart of Ast8trte, with whom Europa was 
identified at Sidon.^ Astarte herself was figured crowned 
with a bull’s head,* and the place name Ashteroth Kamaim ® 
is probably derived from the sanctuary of a homed Astarte. 
It may indeed be questioned whether this last is identical 
with the cow- Astarte of Sidon, or is rather a sheep- 
goddess; for in Deut viL 13 the produce of the flock 
is called the "Ashtaroth of the sheep” — an antique 
expression that must have a religious origm. This sheep- 
Aphrodite was specially worshipped iu Cyprus, where 
her annual mystic or piacular sacrifice was a sheep, 
and was presented by worshippers clad in sheepskins, thus 
declaring their kinship at once with the victim and with 
the deity.* 

It is well to observe that in the most ancient nomadic 

^ JDt Dea Syria^ iv.; p. 308. 

* Philo Byb., fr. 24 (iV. HisA, Or. iiL 569). 

’ Gen. zir. 5. Knenen, in bis paper on De Melschdh des Smels, p. 87, 
thinks it possible that the true reading is Ashteroth and Karnaim.*’ 
But the identilgr of the later Camain or Oamion with Ashtaroth or rTTfl Will 
** the temple of Astarte (Josh. zzi. 27), is confirmed the fact that there 
was a rifuftf or sacred endosme there (1 Maoo. y. 48). See farther ZDMG, 
xziz. 481, note 1. The ancient sanctity of the Astarte-shrine has been 
transferred to the sepulchre of Job ; ct S, Sihics PeregrmaMo (Rome, 1887), 
56 8^^ A Punic Baal-Oamaim has lately been discoyered in ih.e sanctuary 
of Satumus Balcaranensis on Jebel £u Cnmein near Tunis. This, however, 
may probably be a local designation derived from the ancient name of the 
double-topped mountain (Milcmges ^ArefUdl. etc,, Rome, 1892, p. 1 sgr.), 

♦ Se^AddUumallTbSeGt TheSacrifice qfaShe^ to the 
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times, to which the sanctity of domestic animals must be 
referred, the same clan or community will not generally 
be foxmd to breed more than one kind of domestic animaL 
Thus in Arabia, though the lines of separation are not 
so sharp as we must suppose them to have formerly 
been, there is still a broad distinction between the 
camel - breeding tribes of the upland plains and the 
shepherd tribes of the mountaixis; and in like manner 
sheep and goats are the docks appropriate to the steppes 
of Eastern Palestine, while kine and oxen are more 
suitable for the well-watered Phoenician mountains. Thus 
in the one place we may expect to find a sheep-Astarte, 
and in another a cow-goddess, and the Hebrew idiom 
in Deut. vii 13 agrees with the fact that before the 
conquest of agricultural Palestine, the Hebrews, like their 
kinsmen of Moab, must have been mainly shepherds, not 
cowherds.^ 

I have now, I think, said ^ough about the sanctity of 
domestic animals ; the application to the doctrine of sacri- 
fice must be left for another lectura 

^ The great ancestress of the house of Joseph is Kachel, ‘‘the ewe.** for Hi 
the Moabites see 2 Emgs ill, 4. 
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THE SACOUHEKTAL EFUGACY OF AHIMAL SAGBIFIOE, AHD 
C30GNATE ACTS OF RITUAL — THE BLOOD COVENANT 
— ^BLOOD AlSnD HAIR OFFERINGS 

In the course of the last lecture we were led to look with 
some exactness into the distinction drawn in the later ages 
of ancient paganism between ordinary sacrifices, where the 
victim is one of the animals commonly used for human 
food, and extraordinary or mystical sacrifices, where the 
significance of the rite lies in an exceptional act of com- 
munion with the godhead, by participation in holy flesh 
which is ordiaarily forbidden to man. Analysing this dis- 
tinction, and carrying back our examination of the evidence 
to the primitive stage of society in which sacrificial ritual 
first took shape, we were led to conclude that in the most 
ancient times all sacrificial animals had a sacrosanct char- 
acter, and that no kind of beast was offered to the gods 
which was not too holy to be slain and eaten without a 
religious purpose, and without the consent and active par- 
ticipation of the whole clan. 

For the most primitive times, therefore, the distinction 
drawn by later paganism between ordinary and extra- 
ordinary sacrifices disappears. In both cases the sacred 
function is the act of the whole community, which is 
conceived as a circle of brethren, united with one another 
and with their god by participation in one life or life-blood. 
The same blood is supposed to flow also in the veins of the 
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victim, so that its death is at once a shedding of the tribal 
blood and a violation of the sanctity of the divine life that 
is transfused through every member, human or irrational, 
of the sacred circla Nevertheless the slaughter of such 
a victim is permitted or required on solemn occasions, and 
all the tribesmen partake of its flesh, that they may 
thereby cement and seal their mystic unity with one 
another and with their god. In later times we find the 
conception current that any food which two men partake 
of together, so that the same substance enters into their 
flesh and blood, is enough to establish some sacred unity 
of life between them ; but in ancient times this significance 
seems to be always attached to participation in the flesh of 
a sacrosanct victim, and the solemn mystery of its death 
is justified by the consideration that only m this way can 
the sacred cement be procured which creates or keeps ahve 
a living bond of union between the worshippers and their 
god. This cement is nothing else than the actual life of 
the sacred and kindred animal, which is conceived as 
residing in its flesh, but especially in its blood, and so, in 
the sacred meal, is actually distributed among all the 
participants, each of whom incorporates a particle of it 
with Ms own individual life. 

The notion that, by eating the flesh, or particularly by 
drinkuig the blood, of another living being, a man absorbs 
its nature or hfe into his own, is one wMch appears 
among primitive peoples in many forms. It lies at the 
root of the widespread practice of drinkiiig the fresh blood 
of enemies — a practice wMch was familiar to certain 
tribes of the Arabs before Mohammed, and wMch tradition 
still ascribes to the wild race of Cah^ ^ — and also of the 

^ See the evidence in Kinship, p. 296 ; and of. Doughty, ii. 41, where 
the better accounts seem to limit the diinhing of human blood by the 
Oabtan to the blood covenant. See Wellh. 125, n. 6. 
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habit observed by many savage huntsmen of eating some 
part (e.y. the liver) of dangerous carnivora, in order 
that the courage of the animal may pass into them. 
And in some parts of the world, where men have the 
privilege of choosing a special kind of sacred animal 
either in lieu of, or in addition to, the clan totem, 
we find that the compact between the man and the 
species that he is thenceforth to regard as sacred is 
sealed by killiTig and eating an animal of the species, 
which from that time forth becomes forbidden food to 
him.^ 

But the most notable application of the idea is in the 
rite of blood brotherhood, examples of which are found all 
over the world.® In the simplest form of this rite, two 
men become brothers by opening their veins and sucking 
one another’s blood. Thenceforth their lives are not two 
but one. This form of covenant is still known in the 
Lebanon® and in some parts of Arabia.* In ancient 
Arabic literature there are many references to the blood 
covenant, but instead of human blood that of a victim slain 
at the sanctuary is employed. The ritual in this case is 
that all who share in the compact must dip their hands 
into the gore, which at the ssune time is applied to the 
sacred stone that symbolises the deity, or is poured forth 
at its base. The dipping of the hands into the dish 

^ Frazer {Totemiam and Exogamy, i 44 jg.) has oolleoted some evidenoe 
of the kilh'Tig, but not of the eating. For the latter he refers me to Gruiok- 
shank, QM Ooast (1853), p. 133 sg. 

® See the collection of evidence in Trumbull, The Blood Covenmt (New 
York, 1885 ) ; and compare, for the Arabs, Kinah/yp, pp. 57 sgg., 59 n ; 
Wellhausen, p. 126 agg. ; Qoldziher, Luleraifu/rbl. /. or. Phd 1886, p. 24, 
Muh. Skid, p. 67. In what foUows I do not quote examples in detail for 
things sufficiently exemplified in the books just cited. 

* Trumbull, p. 5 sg. 

* Doughty, ii 41. The value of the evidenoe is quite independent of 
the accuracy of the statement that the Cahtan still practise the nte ; at 
least the traditian of such a rite subsists. See also Trumbull, p. 9. 
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implies conmixttiion in an act of eating,^ and so the 
members of the bond are called " blood-lickers." There 
seems to be no example in the old histories and poems of 
a covenant in which the parties lick one another's blood. 
But we have seen that even in modem times the use of 
human blood in covenants is not unknown to the Semites, 
and the same thing appears for very early times from 
Herodotus’s account of the form of covenant used by the 
Arabs on the borders of Egypt.^ Blood was drawn with 
a sharp stone from the thumbs of each party, and smeared 
on seven sacred stones with invocations of the gods. The 
smearing makes the gods parties to the covenant, but 
evidently the symbolical act is not complete unless at the 
same time the human parties taste each other's blood. It 
is probable that this was actually done, though Herodotus 
does not say so. But it is also possible that in course of 
time the ritual had been so far modified that it was deemed 
sufficient that the two bloods should meet on the sacred 
stona® The rite described by Herodotus has for its object 
the admission of an individual stranger^ to fellowship with 
an Arab clansman and his Mn ; the compact is primarily 
between two individuals, but the obligation contracted by 
the single clansman is binding on all his friends,” i.e. 
on the other members of the Idn. The reason why it is so 
binding is that he who has drunk a clansman’s blood is no 
longer a stranger but a brother, and included in the mystic 
circle of those who have a share in the life-blood that is 
common to all the dan. Primarily the covenant is not a 

1 Matt. xxri. 28. ® Herod. iiL 8. 

^ Some farther remarks on the Taiious modifications of covenant cere- 
monies among the Semites will he found in Add/iiional Note H. 

^ The ceremony xni^t also take place between an Arab and his ** towns- 
man” which, I apprehend, must mean another Arab, but one of a 

different clan. Por if a special contract between two clansmen were meant, 
there would be no meaning in the introduction to the “ fidends ” who agree 
to share the covenant obligation. 
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special engagemezit to this or that particular effect, but a 
bond of troth and life-fellowship to all the effects for which 
InTiRTTiftn are permanently bound together. And this being 
80, it is a matter of course that the engagement has a 
religious side as well as a social, for there can be no 
brotherhood without community of sacra, and the sanction 
of brotherhood is the jealousy of the tribal deity, who 
sedulously protects the holiness of kindred blood. This 
thought is expressed symbolically by the smearing of the 
two bloods, which have now become one, upon the sacred 
stones, which is as much as to say that the god himself is 
a third blood-licker, and a member of the bond of brother- 
hood.^ It is transparent that in ancient times the deity 
so brought into the compact must have been the kindred 
god of the clan to which the stranger was admitted ; but 
even in the days of Herodotus the old clan religion had 
already been in great measure broken down ; all the Ajrabs 
of the Egyptian frontier, whatever their clan, worshipped 
the same pair of deities, Orotal and Alilat (AJ-Lat), and 
these were the gods invoked in the covenant ceremony. 
If, therefore, both the contracting parties were Airabs, of 
different clans but of the same religion, neither could feel 
that the covenant introduced him to the sacra of a new 
god, and the meaning of the ceremony would simply be 
that the gods whom both adored took the compact under 
their protection. This is the ordinary sense of covenant 
with sacrifice in later times, e.g. among the Hebrews, but 
also among the Arabs, where the deity invoked is ordinarily 
Allah at the Caaba or some other great deity of more 
than tribal consideration. But that the appeal to a god 
already acknowledged by both parties is a departure from 

^ Oompare the blood oovenant whioh a Hosq^uito Indian used to form with 
the animal hiud he chose aa his proteotois ; Bauoroft, i 740 sq, (Eiaasr, 
Totemim and JSasogcmy, L 50}. 
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the original sense of the rite, is apparent from the appli- 
csation of the blood, not only to the human contractors, but 
to the altar or sacred stone, which continued to be an in- 
variable feature in covenant sacridce ; for this part of the 
rite has its fuU and natural meaning only in a ceremony 
of initiation, where the new tribesman has to be introduced 
to the god for the first time and brought into life-fellowship 
with him, or else in a periodical clan sacrifice held for the 
purpose of refreshing and renewing a bond between the 
tribesmen and their god, which by lapse of time may seem 
to have been worn out 

In Herodotus the blood of the covenant is that of the 
human parties ; in the cases known from Arabic literature 
it is the blood of an animal sacrifice. At first sight this 
seems to imply a progress in refinement and an aversion 
to taste human blood. But it may well be doubted 
whether such an assumption is justified by the social 
history of the Arabs,^ and we have already seen that the 
primitive form of the blood covenant has survived into 
modem times. Bather, I think, we ought to consider that 
the ceremony described by Herodotus is a covenant between 
individuals, without that direct participation of the whole 
kin, which, even in the time of Hilus, many centuries later, 
was essential in those parts of Arabia to an act of sacrifice 
involving the death of a victim. The covenants made by 
sacrifice are generally if not always compacts between 
whole kins, so that here sacrifice was appropriate, while at 
the same time a larger supply of blood was necessary than 
could well be obtained without slaughter. That the blood 
of an animal was accepted in lieu of the tribesmen’s own 
blood, is generally passed over by modern writers without 
explanation. But an explanation is certainly required, 

1 See the examples of caxmibahsm and the diinkuig of human blood 
cited in Kinahtp, p. 296 sq^ 
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and is fully supplied only by the consideration that, the 
victim being itself included in the sacred circle of the kin, 
whose life was to be communicated to the new-comers, its 
blood served quite the same purpose as man's blood. On 
this view the rationale of covenant sacrifice is perfectly clear. 

I do not, however, believe that the origin of sacrifice 
can possibly be sought in the covenant between whole 
kins — a kind of compact which in the nature of things 
cannot have become common till the tribal system was 
weak, and which in primitive times was probably un- 
known. Even the adoption of individuals into a new 
clan, BO that they renounced their old kin and socm, is 
held by the most exact students of early legal custom to 
be, comparatively speaking, a modem innovation on the 
rigid rules of the ancient blood-fellowship; much more, 
then, must this be true of the adoption or fusion of whole 
clans. I apprehend, therefore, that the use of blood drawn 
from a living man for the initiation of an individual into 
new and the use of the blood of a victim for the 
similar initiation of a whole clan, must both rest in the 
last resort on practices that were originally observed 
within the bosom of a single kin. 

To such sacrifice the idea of a covenant, whether be- 
tween the worshippers mutually or between the worshippers 
and their god, is not applicable, for a covenant means 
artificial brotherhood, and has no place where the natural 
brotherhood of which it is an imitation already subsists. 
The Hebrews, indeed, who had risen above the conception 
that the relation between Jehovah and Israel was that 
of natural kinship, thought of the national religion as 
constituted by a formal covenantHsaciifice at Mount Sinai, 
where the blood of the victims was applied to the altar 
on the one hand, and to the people on the other,^ or even 
^ Ez. zzir. 4 
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by a still earlier csovenant rite in which the parties were 
Jehovah and Abraham.^ And by a further development 
of the same idea, every sacrifice is regarded in Fs. L 5 
as a covenant between Grod and the worshipper.® But in 
purely natural religions, where the god and his community 
are looked upon as forming a physical unity, the idea that 
religion rests on a compact is out of place, and acts of 
religious communion can only be directed to quicken and 
confirm the life-bond that already subsists between the 
partiea Some provision of this sort may weU seem to be 
necessary where kinship is conceived in the very realistic 
way of which we have had so many illustrations. Physical 
unity of life, regarded as an actual participation in one 
common mass of flesh and blood, is obviously subject to 
modification by every accident that affects the physical 
system, and especially by anything that concerns the 
nourishment of the body and the blood. On this ground 
alone it might well seem reasonable to reinforce the sacred 
life from time to time by a physical process. And this 
merely material line of thought naturally combines itself 
with considerations of another kind, which contain the 
germ of an ethical idea. If the physical oneness of the 


1 Gen. xy, 8 egg. 

^ That Jehovah’s relation to Israel is not natural bat ethical, is the doc- 
trine of the prophets, and is emphasised, m dependence on their teaching, 
in the Book of Deuteronomy. But the passages cited show that the idea 
has its foundation in pre-prophetic times ; and indeed the prophets, though 
they give it fresh and powerfal application, plainly do not regard the con- 
ception as an innovation. In fact, a nation like Israel is not a natural unity 
liTrfl a olan, and Jehovah as the national Gk)d was, from the time of Moses 
downward, no mere natural clan god, but the god of a confederation, so that 
here the idea of a covenant religion is entirely justified. The worship of 
Jehovah throughout all the tribes of Israel and Judah is prohahly older 
the genealogical ^tem that derives all the Hebrews from one 
natural parent ; of. Kinship, p. 34 n. Mohammed’s conception of heathen 
religion as resting on aJhanoe (Wellh. p. 127) is also to he explained by 
the faot that the great gods of Arabia in his time were not the gods of 
single clans. 
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deity and his community is impaired or attenuated, the 
help of the god can no longer be confidently looked for. 
And conversely, when famine, plague or other disaster 
shows that the god is no longer active on behalf of his 
own, it is natural to infer that the bond of kinship with 
him has been broken or relaxed, and that it is necessary 
to retie it by a solemn ceremony, in which the sacred life 
is again distributed to every member of the community. 
From this point of view the sacramental rite is also an 
atoning rite, which brings the community again into 
harmony with its alienated god, and the idea of sacrificial 
communion includes within it the rudimentary conception 
of a piacular ceremony. In all the older forms of Semitic 
ritual the notions of communion and atonement are bound 
up together, atonement being simply an act of com- 
munion designed to wipe out aU memory of previous 
estrangement. 

The actual working of these ideas may be seen in two 
different groups of ritual observance. Where the whole 
community is involved, the act of communion and atone- 
ment takes the shape of sacrifice. But, besides this 
communal act, we find what may be called private acts 
of worship, in which an individual seeks to establish a 
physical link of union between himself and the deity, 
apart from the sacrifice of a victim, either by the use of 
his own blood in a rite analogous to the blood covenant 
between private individuals, or by other acts involving 
an identical principle. Observances of this kind are 
peculiarly instructive, because they exhibit in a simple 
form the same ideas that lie at the root of the complex 
system of ancient sacrifice; and it will be profitable to 
devote some attention to them before we proceed further 
with the subject of sacrifice proper. By so doing we 
indeed be carried into a considerable digression, but I hope 
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that we shall return to our main subject with a firmer grasp 
of the fundamental principles involved.^ (See p. 336.) 

In the ritual of the Semites and other nations, both 
ancient and modem, we find many cases in which the 
worshipper sheds his own blood at the altar, as a means 
of recommending himself and his prayers to the deity.^ A 
classical instance is that of the priests of Baal at the 
contest between the god of Tyre and the G-od of Israel 
(1 Kings xviiL 28). Similarly at the feast of the Syrian 
goddess at Mabbc^, the GaUi and devotees made gashes in 
their arms, or offered their backs to one another to beat,® 
exactly as is now done by Persian devotees at the anTnml 
commemoration of the martyrdom of Hasan and Hosain.^ 
I have elsewhere argued that the general diffusion of 
this usage among the Aramaeans is attested by the Syriac 
word "make supplication,” literally "cut 

oneself.” ® 

The current view about such rites in modem as in 
ancient times has been that the effusion of blood without 
taking away life is a substitute for human sacrifice,® an 
explanation which recommends itself by its simplicity, and 
probably hits the tmth with regard to certain cases. But, 

^ For the subject discussed in the following paragra^, compare especiallj 
the copious coUeotion of materials by Br. 0. A Wilkeu, Ueber das 
Eaaropfer^ etc,, Amsterdam, 1886-7. 

® Of. Spencer, Leg, Bit, ffeb. u. IS. 2. • Lea Syria, L 

^ This seems to be a modem sarviyal of the old rites of Anaitis-worship, 
for the similar observances in the worship of Bellona at Borne under the 
empire were borrowed from Oappadocia, and apparently from a form of the 
cult of Anaitis (see the refs in Bosoher, s.v.). Ihe lattOT, again, was closely 
ftlrin to the worship of the Syrian goddess, and appears to have been 
developed to a great extent under Semitio influence. See my paper on 
Ctesias and the Semiramis Legend,” Eiugli^ Hist, Bev,, April 1887. 

» Joum. JPhtt. xiv. 126 ; cfl Nbldeke in ZLMG, xl. 728. 

* See Fansanias, iii 16. 10, where this is the account given of the bloody 
flagellation of the Spartan ephebi at the altar of Artemis Qrthia. Similarly 
Euripides, Iph, Taw, 1468 sgg.; of. also Boorke, Snake Lance of the Moqvnt 
of Arizona, p. 196 ; and especially Wflken, cp. cU, p. 68aggr. 

21 
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as a general explanation of the offering of his own blood 
by a suppliant, it is not quite satisfactory. Human 
sacrifice is offered, not on behoof of the victim, but at the 
expense of the victim on behoof of the sacrificing com- 
munity, while the shedding of one’s own blood is in many 
cases a means of recommending oneself to the godhead. 
Further, there is an extensive class of rites prevalent 
among savt^e and barbarous peoples in which blood- 
shedding forms part of an initiatory ceremony, by which 
youths, at or after the age of puberty, are admitted to 
the status of a man, and to a full share in the social 
privileges and mcra of the community. In both cases 
the object of the ceremony must be to tie, or to confirm, 
a blood-bond between the worshipper and the god by a 
means more potent than the ordinary forms of stroking, 
embracing or kissing the sacred stona To this effect the 
blood of the man is shed at the altar, or applied to the 
image of the god, and has exactly the same efdcacy as in 
the forms of blood covenant that ^ve been already 
discussed.^ And that this is so receives strong confirma- 
tion from the identical practices observed among so many 
nations in mourning for deceased kinsmen. The Hebrew 
law forbade mourners to gash or puncture themselves in 
honour of the dead,® evidently associating this practice, 
which nevertheless was common down to the close of the 
old kingdom,® with heathenish rites. Among the Arabs 

^ That the blood must fall on the altar, or at its foot, is expressly attested 
in certain cases, e.g. in the Spartan worship of Artemis Orthia, and in varions 
Mexican rites of the same kmd ; see Sahagtin, Novmelle ^agns (French Tr., 
1880), p. 186. In Tibnllns’s accormt of BeUona worship (Lib. L El 6, w. 
45 sgq,) the blood is sprinhled on the idol ; the church-fathers add that ihose 
who shared in the nte drank one another’s blood. 

® Lev. xiz. 28, xxi. 5 ; Dent. xiv. 1. 

* Jer. rvi. 6. The funeral feast which Jeremiah mentions in the follow- 
ing verse (see the Eevised Version, and compare Hos. ix. 4), and which has 
for its object to comfort the mourners, is, I apprehend, in its origin a feast 
of communion with the dead ; of. Tylor, Pnmitive Cvlture^, ii 30 aqg. This 
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in like manner, as among the Greeks and other ancient 
nations, it was customary in mourning to scratch the face 
to the eflEiision of blood.^ The original meaning of this 
practice appears in the form which it has retained among 
certain rude nations. In New South Wales, “several 
men stand by the open grave and cut each other’s heads 
with a boomerang, and hold their heads over the grave 
so that the blood from the wound falls on the corpse.”^ 
Similarly in Otaheite the blood as well as the tears 
shed in mourning were received on pieces of linen, 
which were thrown on the bier,® Here the application 
of blood and tears to the dead is a pledge of enduring 
affection; and in Australia the ceremony is completed 
by cutting a piece of flesh from the corpse, which is dried, 
cut up and distributed among the relatives and friends of 
the deceased; some suck tiieir portion “to get strength 
and courage.” The twosided nature of the rite in this 
case puts it beyond question that the object is to make an 
enduring covenant with the dead. 

Among the Hebrews and Arabs, and indeed among 
many other peoples both ancient and modern, the lacera- 
tion of the flesh in mourning is associated with the practice 
of shaving the head or cutting off part of the hair and 

act of conmuuiion consoles the sniriTors ; but in the oldest times the con- 
solation has a physical basis ; thus the Arabian sdiwam^ or draught that 
makes the mourner forget his gnef, consists of water with which is mingled 
dust from the grave (Wellh. p. 163), a form of communion precisely similar 
in principle to the Australian usage of eatmg a small piece of the corpse. 
There is a tendency at present, in one school of anthropologists, to explain 
all death customs as due to fear of ghosts. But among the Semites, at any 
rate, almost all death customs, from tiie kissing of the corpse (Gen. L 1) 
onwards, are dictated by an affection that endures beyond the grave. 

^ Wellh. p. 181, gives the necessary citations. Of on the rites of 
mourning in general, Bokhaii, iL 75 sq., and Freytag in his Latin version 
of the HarnUsa, i. 430 sq, 

^ F. Bonney in J&wm. AfUhrqp. Inst, xiii. (1884) p. 184. For this and 
the following reference I am indebted to Kr. Fiazer, 

* Codk'8 First Voyage, Bk. L chap. 19. 
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depositing it in the tomb or on the funeral pyre.^ Here 
also a comparison of the usage of more primitive races 
shows that the rite was originally two-sided, and had 
exactly the same sense as the offering of the mourner’s 
blood. For among the Australians it is permitted to 
pull some hflir from the corpse in lieu of a part of 
its flesh. The hair, in fact, is regarded by primitive 
peoples as a living and important part of the body, and 
as such is the object of many taboos and superstitions.® 

^ See for the Arabs (among whom the practice was confined to women) 
the authorities referred to above ; also Krehl, Ed. der AroAer, p* 33, and 
Goldziher, AfuA* Siud. i. 248 ; note also the epithet hdlSc = hiUicaj 
death. For the Hebrews — whose custom was not to shave the whole 
head but only the front of it — see Jer. xvL 6 ; Amos viii. 10 , Ezek. vii 18 ; 
and the legal prohibitions, Lev. xiz. 27 ; Dent. xiv. 1 ; of. also Lev. zxi. 5 , 
Ezek. xhv. 20. In the Hebrew case it is not expressly said that the hair 
was laid on the tomb, bat in Arabia this was done in the times of heathenism, 
and is still done by some Bedouin tribes, aceordmg to the testimony of 
modem travellers. A notable feature in the Arabian custom is that after 
shaving her head the mourner wrapped it in the aicSh, a cloth stained with 
her own blood. See the verse ascribed to the poetess Al-Ehansa in THjf av. 

* See Frazer, Golden Bough, iii. 258 egg. Wdken (op. cU. p. 78 sqq., and 
“ Be Simsonsage,’* Qida, 1888, No 5) has collected many instances to show 
that the haor is often regarded as the special seat of hfe and strength. It 
may be cQajeotured that this idea is connected with the fact that the hair 
contmues to grow, and so to manifest life, even m mature age, and this con- 
jecture is supported by the fact that the nails are among many peoples the 
object of similar superstitious regard. The praotioe of cutting off the hair 
of the head, or a part of it, is pretty widely diffused ; see Wilken, Haa/ropfer, 
p. 74, and for the Arabs an isolated statement of a Mahuby Arab m Doughty, 
L 450, to which Mr Doughty does not appear to attach much weight Yet 
it seems to me that a custom of cutting off the hair of the dead is implied 
when we read that the Bekrites before the desperate battle of Ci4<^& shaved 
their heads as devoting themselves to death (Ham 253, 1 17), and perhaps 
also in Ibn HishAm, p. 254, L 16 sg., where a man dreams that his head is 
shaven and accepts this as an omen of death. Wilken supposes that the 
hair was originally out away from the corpse, or from the dying man, to 
facilitate the escape of the soul from the body. This notion might very well 
recommend itself to the savage mind, inasmuch as the hair contmues to grow 
for some time after death. But when we find the hair of the dead used as a 
means of divinatian, or as a charm, as is done among many peoples (Wilken, 
Saa/ropfer, Anh. ii.), we are led to think that the maiTi object m cutting it off 
must be to preserve it as a means of continued connection with the dead. 
The possession of hair from a man’s head or of a shaving from his nails is. m 
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Thus, when the hair of the living is deposited with the 
dead, and the hair of the dead remains with the living, 
a permanent bond of connection unites the two. 

Now among the Semites and other ancient peoples the 
hair-offering is common, not only in mourning but in the 
worship of the gods, and the details of the ritual in the 
two cases are so exactly similar that we cannot doubt that 
a single principle is involved in both. The hair of AchiQes 
was dedicated to the river-god Spercheus, in whose honour 
it was to be shorn on his safe return from Troy; but, 
knowing that he should never return, the hero transferred 
the offering to the dead Fatroclus, and laid his yellow 
locks in the hand of the corpse. Arab women laid their 
hair on the tomb of the dead; young men and maidens 
in Syria cut off their flowing tresses and deposited them 
in caskets of gold and silver in the temples.^ The 
Hebrews shaved the fore part of the head in mourning ; 
the Arabs of Herodotus habitually adopted a like tonsure 
in honour of their god Orotal, who was supposed to wear 
his hair in the same way.^ To argue from these parallels 


primitive magic, a potent means of getting and retaining a hold over him. 
This, I suppose, is the reason why an Arab before releasing a captive cut off 
his hair and put it in his quiver ; see the authorities cited by Wilken, p. 
Ill, and add Rasmussen, Addit. p. 70 sg., AgK xii. 128. 1. On the same 
principle Mohammed’s hair was preserved hy his followers and worn on their 
persons {Muh. m Med, 429, Agh, zv. 12. 18). One such hair is the famous 
relic in the mosque of the Companion at Cairawan. 

^ Dea Syria, lx., where m^em editors, by a totally inadmissible con- 
jeotore, make it appear that maidens offered their locks, and youths only 
their beard. Of. Ephraem Syms, Op. Syr. L 246 ; the Syriac version of 
Lev. ziz. 27 renders ''ye shall not let your hair grow long,” and Ephraem 
explains that it was the custom of the heathen to let their hair grow for a 
certain time, and then on a fixed day to shave the head in a temple or beside 
a sacred fountain. 

^ The peculiar Arab tonsure is already referred to in Jer. xxv. 23, B.V. 
It is found elsewhere in antiquity, e.p. in Eubcea and in some parts of Asia 
Minor {Bmd, ii 542 ; Plut. Thee, 5 1 Strabo, z. 3. 6 ; Ohoerilus, ap. Jos., 
e. Ap i. 22 ; PoUuz, iL 28). At Delphi, where Greek ephebi were wont to 
offer the long hair of their childhood, this peculiar out was called for 
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between customs of mourning and of religion that the 
worship of the gods is based on the cult of the dead, 
would be to go beyond the evidence; what does appear 
is that the same means which were deemed efi&cacious 
to maintain an enduring covenant between the living 
and the dead were used to serve the religious purpose 
of binding together in dose union the worshipper and 
his god. 

Starting from this general prindple, we can explain 
without difl3.culty the two main varieties of the hair- 
offering as it occurs in religion. In its nature the 
offering is a personal one, made on behalf of an individual, 
not of a community. It does not therefore naturally find 
a place in the stated and periodical exercises of local or 
tribal religion, where a group of men is gathered together 
in an ordinary act of communal worship. Its proper 
object is to create or to emphasise the relation between 
an individual and a god, and so it is in place either 
in ceremonies of initiation, by which a new member is 
incorporated into the drde of a particular religion, or 
in connection with special vows and special acts of devo- 
tion, by which a worshipper seeks to knit more dosely 
the bond between himself and his god. Thus in Greek 
religion the hair-offering occurs either at the moment when 
a youth enters on manhood, and so takes up a full share 
in the religious as well as the political responsibilities of 
a dtizen, or else in fulfilment of a vow made at some 
moment when a man is in special need of divine succour. 
The same thing is true of Semitic religion, but to make 
this dear requires some explanation. 

Theaens was said to have shorn only his front locks at the temple. Among 
the Ouretes this wras the wa-y in which warriors wore their hair ; presumably, 
therefore, children let the front locks grow long, and sacrificed them on 
entering manhood, just as among the Arabs the two side locks are the 
distinguishing mark of an immature lad. 
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In early societies a man is destined by his birth to 
become a member of a particular political and social circle, 
which is at the same time a distinct religious cjommunity. 
But in many cases this destination has to be confirmed by 
a formal act of admission to the community. The child 
or immature stripling has not yet full civil privileges and 
responsibilities, and in general, on the principle that civil 
and religious status are inseparable, he has no full part 
either in the rights or in the duties of the communal 
religion. He is excluded from many religious ceremonies, 
and conversely he can do without ofience things which 
on religious grounds are strictly forbidden to the full 
tribesman. Among rude nations the transition from 
civil and religious immaturity to maturity is frequently 
preceded by certain probationary tests of courage and 
endurance; for the full tribesman must above all things 
be a warrior. In any case the step from childhood to 
manhood is too important to take place without a formal 
ceremony and public rites of initiation, importiag the full 
and final incorporation of the neophyte into the civil and 
religious fellowship of his tribe or community.^ It is dear 
from what has already been said, that the application of the 
blood of the youth to the sacred symbol, or the depositing 
of his hair at the shrine of his people’s god, might form a 
significant feature in such a ritual ; and among very many 
rude peoples one or other of these ceremonies is actually 
observed in connection with the rites which every young 
man must pass through before he attains the position of a 
warrior, and is allowed to marry and exercise the other 
prerogatives of perfect manhood. Among wholly barbar- 
ous races these initiation ceremonies have great importance, 

^ In some cases the rite seems to be connected mth the transference of 
the lad from the mother's to the father’s kin. But for the present axgu- 
ment it is not necessary to discuss this aspect of the matter. 
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and are often extremely repulsive in character. The blood- 
offering in particular frequently takes a form which makes 
it a severe test of the neophyte’s courage — as in the cruel 
Sagellation of Spartan ephebi at the altar of Artemis 
Orthia, or in the frightful ordeal which takes the place of 
simple circumcision in some of the wilder mountain tribes 
of Arabia,^ As manners become less fierce, and society 
ceases to be organised mainly for war, the ferocity of 
primitive ritual is naturally softened, and the initiation 
ceremony gradually loses importance, till at last it becomes 
a mere domestic celebration, which in its social aspect 
may be compared to the private festivities of a modem 
family when a son comes of age, and in its religious aspect 
to the first communion of a youthful Oatholia When the 
rite loses political significance, and becomes purely religious^ 
it is not necessary that it should be deferred to the age of 
full manhood ; indeed, the natural tendency of pious parents 
will be to dedicate their child as early as possible to the 
god who is to be his protector through life. Thus circum- 
r dsion, which was originally a preliminary to marriage, and 
so a ceremony of introduction to the full prerogative of 
manhood, is now generally undergone by Mohammedan 
boys before they reach maturity, while, among the 
Hebrews, infants were circumcised on the eighth day from 
birtL Similar variations of usage apply to the Semitic 
hair-offering. Among the Arabs in the time of Mohammed 
it was common to sacrifice a sheep on the birth of a child, 
and then to shave the head of the infant and daub the 
scalp with the blood of the victim. This ceremony — 
callek or “ the cutting off of the hair ” — ^was designed 
to "avert evil from the child,” and was evidently an act of 
dedication by which the infant was brought under the 

* The connection between cirouinciaion and the initiatory blood-offering 
will be considered more folly in another {dace. 
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protection of the god of the community.^ Among Lucian’s 
Syrians, on the other hand, the hair of boys and girls was 
allowed to grow unshorn as a consecrated thing from birth 
to adolescence, and was cut off and dedicated at the 
sanctuary as a necessary preliminary to marriage. In 
other words, the hair -offering of youths and maidens 
was a ceremony of religious initiation, through which 
they had to pass before they were admitted to the 
status of social maturity. The same thing appears to 
have occurred, at least in the case of maidens, at 
Phoenician sanctuaries; for the female worshippers at 
the Adonis feast of Byblus, who, according to the author 
just cited, were required to sacrifice either their hair or 
their chastity,^ appear from other accounts to have been 
generally maidens, of whom this act of devotion was 
exacted as a preliminary to marriage.* I apprehend that 

^ That the hair was regarded as an oSering appears &om the Modem 
practice, referred hj traditioiL to the example of Ffitima, of bestowing in 
alms its weight of e^rer. Alms are a religions oblation, and in the similar 
onstom which Herod, ii 65, Dlod. L S3, attest for ancient Egypt, the silver 
was paid to the sanctnaiy. See for farther detafls JSjiMhtp, p. 179 sqq , 
where 1 hare dwelt on t^ way in which snch a ceremony would facilitate 
the change of the child’s kin, when the mle that the son followed the 
father and not the mother began to be established. 1 still think that 
this point is worthy of notice, and that the desire to fix the child’s 
religion, and with it his tribal connection, at the earliest possible moment, 
may have been one canse for performing the ceremony in in&ncj. Bnt 
Koldeke’s remarks in ZDMQ-, xL 184, and a fuller consideiation of the 
whole subject of the hair-offeiing, have convinced me that the name 'odea 
is not connected with the idea of change of kin, bnt is derived firom the 
cutting away of the first hair. In thk, however, I see a confirmation of the 
view that among the Arabs, as among the Syrians, the old usage was to 
defer the cutting of the first hair till adolescence, for 'occa is a very strong 
term to apj^y to the diaving of the scanty hair of a new-born m&ut, while 
it is quite appropriate to the sacrifice of the long locks characteristic of boy- 
hood. Ct also the use of the same verb in the phrases 'oecat tamimcUuhfu 
{Ed/mU, 405, L 19), tcmSmali (Tdj, «.«.), used of the cutting 

away, when manhood was reached, of the amulet worn dazing bhildhood. 
In modem Syria (Sidon district) a child's hair must not be out till it is a 
year old {ZDPV, vii. 85), 

* Dea Syria, vL 

*Sozomen, v. 10. 7. Cf. Socrates, 1 18, and the similar usage in 
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among the Arabs, in like manner, the was originally 
a ceremony of initiation into manhood, and that the 
transference of the ceremony to infancy was a later 
innovation, for among the Arabs, as among the Syrians, 
young lads let their hair grow long, and the sign of 
immaturity was the retention of the side locks, which 
adult warriors did not wear.^ The cutting of the side 
locks was therefore a formal mark of admission into 
manhood, and in the time of Herodotus it must also 
have been a formal initiation into the worship of Orotal, 
for otherwise the religious significance which the Greek 
historian attaches to the shorn forehead of the Arabs is 
unintelligible. At that time, therefore, we must conclude 
that a hair-offering, precisely equivalent to the 'acmt, took 
place upon entry into manhood, and thereafter the front 
hair was habitually worn short as a permanent memorial 
of this dedicatory sacnfica It is by no means clear 
that even in later times the initiatory ceremony was 
invariably performed in infancy, for the name 'ac?ca, which 
in Arabic denotes the first hair as weU as the religious 
ceremony of cutting it off, is sometimes applied to the 
ruddy locks of a lad approaching manhood,® and figurat- 
ively to the plumage of a swift young ostrich or the 
tufts of an ass's hair, neither of which has much resem- 
blance to the scanty down on the head of a new-born 
babe.® 

It would seem, therefore, that the oldest Semitic usage, 
both in Arabia and in Syria, was to sacrifice the hair of 

Babylon, Herod, i 199. We are not to suppose that participation in these 
rites was confined to maidens before marriage (Euseb. Vit. Crnist, iii. 68. 1), 
but it appeals that it was obligatory on them 

^ See Wellh., Jffeid. p. 198. 

‘ Imrauloais, 8. 1 ; see also Ziac^, zii 129, L 18, and Dozy, 8,v, 

*Zohair, 1. 17; Eodh, 282. 9, The sense of “down,” which 
Noldeke, tU supra, gives to the word m these passages, is hardly appropriate. 
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childhood upon admission to the religious and social status 
of manhood. 

The bond between the worshipper and his god which 
was established by means of the hair-oifering had an 
enduring character, but it was natural to renew it from 
time to time, when there was any reason to fear that the 
interest of the deity in his votary might have been relaxed. 
Thus it was customary for the inhabitants of Taif in Arabia 
to shave their heads at the sanctuary of the town whenever 
they returned from a journey.^ Here the idea seems to be 
that absence from the holy place might have loosened the 
religious tie, and that it was proper to bind it fast again. 
In like manner the hair-offering formed part of the ritual 
in every Arabian pilgrimage,^ and also at the great feasts 
of Byblus and Bambyce,® which were not mere local 
celebrations, but drew worshippers from distant parts. 
The worshipper in these cases desired to attach himself 
as firmly as possible to a deity and a shrine with which 
he could not hope to keep up frequent and regular con- 
nection, and thus it was fitting that, when he went forth 
from the holy place, he should leave part of himself 
behind, as a permanent link of union with the temple 
and the god that inhabited it. 

The Arabian and Syrian pilgrimages with which the 
hair-offering was associated were exceptional services ; in 
many cases their object was to place the worshipper under 
the protection of a foreign god, whose cult had no place in 
the pilgrim’s local and natural religion, and in any case 

^ Hvh, m Mtd, p. 881. 

* Wellh. p 123 ; Ctoldzilier, op. ciL p. 249. That the hair was 

shaved as an ofieiing appears most clearly in the worship of Ooaisir, where 
it was mixed with an oblation of meal 

® Dea Syria, vi, Iv. In the latter case the eyebrows also were shaved, 
and the sacrifice of hair from the eyebrow reappears in Peru, in the laws of 
the Incas On the painted inscriptioa of CLtmm (CIS, No. 86) barbers 
(D3^^) are enumerated among the stated ministers of the temple 
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the service was not part of a man's ordinary religious 
duties, but was spontaneously undertaken as a work of 
special piety, or under the pressure of circumstances that 
made the pilgrim feel the need of coming into closer 
touch with the divine powers. Among the Hebrews, at 
least in later times, when stated pilgrimages to Jerusalem 
were among the ordinary and imperative exercises of 
every man's religion, the pilgrimage did not mvolve a hair- 
offering, nor is it probable that in any part of antiquity 
this form of service was required in connection with 
ordinary visits to one's own local templa The Penta- 
teuchal law recognises the hair-offering only in the case 
of the peculiar vow of the Hazarite, the ritual of which 
is described in Hum. vi The details there given do 
not help us to understand what part the Hazirate held 
in the actual religious life of the Jews under the law, 
but from Josephus ^ we gather that the vow was generally 
caken in times of sickness or other trouble, and that it 
was therefore exactly parallel to the ordinary Greek vow 
to offer the hair on deliverance from urgent danger. From 
the antique point of view, the foot that a man is in straits 
or peril is a proof that the divine powers on which his life 
is dependent are estranged or indifferent, and a warning to 
bring himself into closer relation with the god from whom 
he is estranged. The hair -offering affords the natural 
means towards this end, and, if the offering cannot be 
accomplished at the moment, it ought to be made the 
subject of a vow, for a vow is the recognised way of 
antedating a future act of service and making its eflBcacy 
oegin at once. A vow of this kind, aiming at the redin- 
t^ration of normal relations with the deity, is naturally 
more than a bare promise; it is a promise for the per- 
formance of which one at once begins to make active 
^ B. J. ii. 16. 1. 
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preparation, so that the life of the votary from the time 
when he assumes the engagement is taken out of the 
ordinary sphere of secular existence, and becomes one 
continuous act of religion.^ As soon as a man takes 
the vow to poll his locks at the sanctuary, the hair is a 
consecrated thing, and as such, inviolable till the moment 
for discharging the vow arrives ; and so the flowing locks 
of the Hebrew Nazarite or of a Greek votary like Achilles 
are the visible marks of his consecration. In like manner 
the Arabian pilgrim, whose resolution to visit a distant 
shrine was practically a vow,® was not allowed to poll 
or even to comb and wash his locks till the pilgrimage 
was accomplished; and on the same principle the whole 
course of his journey, from the day when he first set his 
face towards the temple with the resolution to do homage 
there, was a period of consecration (iAram),* during which 
he was subject to a number of other ceremonial restrictions 
or taboos, of the same kind with those imposed by actual 
presence in the sanctuary. 

The taboos connected with pilgrimages and other vows 
require some further elucidation, but to go into the matter 
now would carry us too far from the point immediately 
before us. I will therefore reserve what I have still to say 
on this subject for an additional note.^ What has been 
said already covers all the main examples of the hair-offer- 
ing among the Semites,^ They present considerable variety 

^ Of course, if the vow is conditional on something to happen in the future, 
the engagement does not necessarily come into force till the condition is 
fulfilled. 

^ In Mohammedan law it is expressly reckoned as a vow. 

^ Under Islam the consecration of the pilgrim need not begin till he 
reaches the boundaries of the sacred territory. But it is permitted, and 
according to many authorities preferable, to assume the HyrSm on leaving 
one’s home ; and this was the ancient practice. 

* See Additional Note I, The Tahoos incident to Piigrimagea and Vowe. 

^ Quite distinct firom ^e hair-offering are the cases in which the hair is 
shaved off (but not consecrated) as a means of purification after pollution ; 
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of aspect, but the result of our discussion is that they can 
be referred to a single prindpla In their origin the hair- 
offering and the offering of one’s own blood are precisely 
similar in meaning. But the blood - offering, while it 
presents the idea of life-union with the god in the strongest 
possible form, is too barbarous to be long retained as an 
ordinary act of religion. It continued to be practised 
among the civilised Semites, by certain priesthoods and 
societies of devotees ; but in the habitual worship of lay- 
men it either fell out of use or was retained in a very 
attenuated form, in the custom of tatooing the ffesh with 
punctures in honour of the deity.^ The hair-offering, on 
the other hand, which involved nothing offensive to civilised 


e.g. Lev. xiv. 9 (purificatiozi of lepei) ; Dea SifnOf liii. (after defilement by 
the dead) ; Deut zxi. 12. In such oases the hair is oat off because defile- 
ment is specially likely to ding to it. 

^ For the friyfitaTet OH the wrists and necks of the heathen Syrians the 
classical passage is Dea Syria, liz. ; compare for further evidence tiie disous- 
sion in Spencer, Zeg, Sit, Heb, it 14 ; and see also Kinship, p. 249 sqq. 
The tattooed marks were the sign that the worshipper belonged to the god ; 
thus at the temple of Heiades at the Canobio mouth of the Nile, the fugitive 
slave who had been marked with the saored stigmata could not be reclaimed 
by bis master (Herod, ii. US). The practice therefore stands on one line 
with the branding or tattooing of cattle, slaves and prisoners of war. But in 
Lev. xiz. 28, where tattooing is condemned as a heathenish praotioe, it is 
immediately associated with incisions in the flesh made, in mouming or in 
honour of the dead, and this suggests that in iheir ultimate origin the 
stigw/xta are nothing more than the permanent soars of punctures made to 
draw blood for a ceremony of self-dedioation to the deity. Among the Arabs 
1 find no direct evidence of a religious significance attached to tattooing, and 
the practice appears to have been confined to women, as was also the habitual 
use of amulets m mature life. The presumption is that this coinoidence is 
not accidental, but that the tattooed marks were originally sacred stigmata 
like those of the Syrians, and so were conceived to have the force of a chann. 
Pietro della Valle (ed 1843), L 895, describes the Arabian tattooing, and says 
that it is practised all over the East by men as well as by women. But so 
far as 1 ^ve observed, it is only Christian men that tattoo m Syria, and 
with them the pattern ohosen is a sacred symbol, which has been shown to 
me as a proof that a man was exempt &om the military servioe to which 
Moslems are liable. In Farazdac, ed. Boucher, p, 282, L 9, a tattooed hand 
is the mark of a foreigner. In Egypt meQ of the peasant class are some- 
times tattooed. 
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feelings, continued to play an important part in religion to 
the close of paganism, and even entered into Christian ritual 
in the tonsure of priests and nuns.^ 

Closely allied to the practice of leaving part of oneself 
— whether blood or hair — ^in contact with the god at the 
sanctuary, are offerings of part of one's clothes or other 
things that one has worn, such as ornaments or weapons. 
In the Eiad, Glaucus and Diomede exchange armour in 
token of their ancestral friendship; and when Jonathan 
makes a covenant of love and brotherhood with David, he 
invests him with his garments, even to his sword, his bow, 
and his girdle.® Among the Arabs, he who seeks pro- 
tection lays hold of the garments of the man to whom 
he appeals, or more formally ties a knot in the head- 
shawl of his protector.® In the old literature, “pluck 
away my garments from thine ” means “ put an end to our 
attachment." ^ The clothes are so far part of a man that 
they can serve as a vehicle of personal connection. Hence 
the religious significance of suspending on an idol or 
LJiM Anwdt, not only weapons, ornaments and complete 
garments, but mere shreds from one’s raiment. These 
rag - offerings are still to be seen hanging on the sacred 

^ The latter was practised in Jerome's time in the monasteries of Egypt 
and Syria 147 ad Sabinianmn). 

^ 1 Sam. zvuL Bsq, I presmne that by ancient law Sard was bound to 
acknowledge the formal covenant thus made between David and his son, and 
that this ought to be taken into account in judging of the sabseqnent 
relations between the three. 

^ WeUhansen, HMefn£hvm, p. 109, note 3 ; Bnrokhardt, Bed* and Wdh. 
L 180 sq* ; Bltint, Bedov/in Tribes of the JSypTmxtes, i. 42. The knol^ says 
Bnrckh^t, is tied that the protector may look out for witnesses to prove 
the act, and the same custom is observed when any transaction is to be 
witnessed." But primarily, I apprehend, the knot is the symbolic sign of 
the engagement that the witnesses are called to prove, and 1 was told in the 
suppliant gets a fragment of the fringe of the shawl to keep 
as his token of the transaction. In the covenant sacrifice, Herod, iii. 8, the 
blood is applied to the sacred stones with threads from the garments of the 
two contracting parties. 

* Imraulo., Mocdl, L 21 
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trees of Syria and on the tombs of Mohammedan saints ; 
they are not gifts in the ordinary sense, but pledges of 
attachment/ It is possible that the rending of garments 
in mourning was originally designed to procure such an 
offering for the dead, just as the tearing of the hair on the 
like occasion is not a natuial sign of mourning, but a rehc 
of the hair-offering. Natural signs of mourning must not 
be postulated lightly ; in all such matters habit is a second 
nature.* 

Finally, I may note in a single word that the ccfunter- 
part of the custom of leaving part of oneseK or of one’s 
clothes with the deity at the sanctuary, is the custom of 
wearing sacred relics as charms, so that something belonging 
to the god remains always in contact with one’s person.® 

The peculiar instructiveness of the series of usages 
which we have been considmdng, and the justification for 
the long digression from the subject of sacrifice into which 
they have led us, is that tiie ceremonies designed to 
establish a life-bond between the worshipper and his god 
are here dissociated from the death of a victim and from 
every idea of penal satisfaction to the deity. They have 

^ A masterfiil man, in the early days of Islam, reseires a water for his 
own use by hanging pieces of Singe of his red blanket on a tree beside it, or 
by throwmg them into the pool; Faiazdac, p. 196, Agh, viii. 169. 10 sqq. 

^ It IS to be noted that most of the standmg methods of expressing 
sorrow and distress are derived from the formal usages employed m primitiye 
times in mourning for the dead. These usages, however, are not all to be 
derived from one principle. While the rudest nations seek to keep up their 
connection with the beloved dead, they also bdieve that very dangerous 
influences hover round death-beds, corpses, and graves, and many funeral 
ceremonies are observed as safeguards against these, as has been well shown 
by Mr. Frazer, J<mm. AfUhr. Inst, xv. 64 sqq . ; though I think he has not 
sufficiently allowed for another prindple that underlies many such customs, 
namely, the affectionate desire of even the rudest peoples to keep up a friendly 
intercourse with their dead friends and relations. Compare below, p. 870. 

* Thus in Palestine, at the present time, the man who ha-ngfl a rag on a 
sacred tree takes with him in return, as a preservative against evil, one ol 
the rags that have been sanctified by hanging there for some tima before 
(PBJP, Qu, St. 1893, p. 204). 
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indeed an atoning force, whenever they are used to renew 
relations with a god who is temporarily estranged, but 
this is merely a consequence of the conception that the 
physical link which they establish between the divine and 
human parties in the rite binds the god to the man as 
well as the man to the god. Even in the case of the 
blood-offering there is no reason to hold that the pain 
of the self-inflicted wounds had originally any significant 
place in the ceremony. But no doubt, as time went on, 
the barbarous and painful sacriflce of one’s own blood 
came to be regarded as more ef&cacious than the simpler 
and commoner hair-offering; for in religion what is un- 
usual always appears to be more potent, and more fitted to 
reconcile an offended deity. 

The use of the Syriac word eihkoMuijph seems to show 
that the sacrifice of one’s own blood was mainly associated 
among the Aramaeans with deprecation or supplication to 
an angry god, and though I cannot point among the Semites 
to any formal atoning ceremony devised on this principle, 
the idea involved can be well illustrated by a rite still 
sometimes practised in Arabia, as a means of making atone- 
ment to a man for offences ^ort of murder. With bare 
and shaven head the ofifender appears at the door of the 
injured person, holding a knife in each hand, and, reciting a 
formula provided for the purpose, strikes his head several 
times with the sharp blades. Then, drawing his hands over 
his bloody scalp, he wipes them on the doorpost. The 
other must then come out and cover the suppliant’s head 
with a shawl, after which he Trills a sheep, and they sit 
down together at a feast of reconciliation. The character- 
istic point in this rite is the application of the blood to the 
doorpost, which, as in the passover service, is equivalent 
to applying it to the person of the inmates. Here, there- 
fore, we still see the old idea at work, that the reconciling 


22 
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value of the rite lies, not in the self-inflicted wounds, but 
in the application of the blood to make a life-bond between 
the two parties. 

On the same analogy, when we turn to those blood- 
rites in which a whole community takes part, and in which 
therefore a victim has to be slaughtered to provide the 
material for the ceremony, we may expect to find that, 
at least in old times, the significant part of the ceremony 
does not lie in the death of the victim, but in the appli- 
cation of its life or life-blood ; and iu this expectation we 
shall not be disappointed. 

Of all Semitic sacrifices those of the Arabs have the rudest 
and most visibly primitive character ; and among the Arabs, 
where there was no complicated fire-ceremony at the altar, 
the sacramental meal stands out in full relief as the very 
essence of the ritual iNow, in the oldest known form of 
Arabian sacrifice, as described by Nilus, the camel chosen 
as the victim is bound upon a rude altar of stones piled 
together, and when the leader of the band has thrice led 
the worshippers round the altar in a solemn procession 
accompanied with chants, he inflicts the first wound, while 
the last words of the hymn are still upon the lips of the 
congregation, and in all haste drinks of the blood that 
gushes forth. Forthwith the whole company fall on the 
victim with their swords, hacking off pieces of the quiver- 
ing flesh and devouring them raw with such wild haste, 
that in the short interval between the rise of the day star 
which marked the hour for the service to begin, and the 
disappearance of its rays before the rising sun, the entire 
camel, body and bones, skin, blood and entrails, is wholly 
devoured.^ The plain meaning of this is that the victim was 

^ This must not he regarded as incredible. According to Artemidoms, 
ap Strabo, xvi. 4. 17, the Troglodytes ate the bones and wlriTi as well as the 
flesh of cattle. 
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devoured before its life had left the still warm blood and 
flesh, — ^raw flesh is (sailed “ Kving ” flesh in Hebrew and 
Syriac, — and that thus in the most literal way all those who 
shared in the ceremony absorbed part of the victim’s life 
into themselves. One sees how much more forcibly than 
any ordinary meal such a rite expresses the establishment 
or confirmation of a bond of common life between the 
worshippers, and also, since the blood is shed upon the 
altar itself, between the worshippers and their god. 

In this sacrifice, then, the significant factors are two : the 
conveyance of the living blood to the godhead, and the 
absorption of the living flesh and blood into the flesh and 
blood of the worshippers. Eac^h of these is effected in the 
simplest and most direct manner, so that the meaning 
of the ritual is perfectly transparent. In later Arabian 
sacriflees, and still more in the sacrifices of the more 
civilised Semitic nations, the primitive crudity of the 
ceremonial was modified, and the meaning of the act is 
therefore more or less disguised, but the essential type of 
the ritual remains the sama 

In all Arabian sacrifices except the holocaust — which 
occurs only in the case of human victims — ^the godward 
side of the ritual is summed up in the shedding of the 
victim’s blood, so that it flows over the sacred symbol, or 
gathers in a pit (ghdbghdb) at the foot of the altar idol 
An application of the blood to the summit of the sacred 
stone may be added, but that is alL^ What enters the 
gJidbgTidb is held to be conveyed to the deity; thus at 
certain Arabian shrines the pit under the altar was the 
place where votive treasures were deposited. A pit to 
receive the blood existed also at Jerusalem under the 
altar of burnt-offering, and similarly in certain Syrian 
sacriflees the blood was collected in a hollow, which 
^ Zoliair, z. 24. 
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apparently bore the name of TnaMcan, and thus was 
designated as the habitation of the godhead.^ 

In Arabia, acoordingly, the most solemn act in the ritual 
is the shedding of the blood, which in Uilus's narrative 
takes place at the moment when the sacred chant comes 
to an end. This, therefore, is the crisis of the service, to 
which the choral procession round the altar leads up.® 
In later Arabia, the ^waf^ or act of circling the sacred 
stone, was still a principal part of religion; but even 
before Mohammed’s time it had begun to be dissociated 
from sacrifice, and become a meaningless ceremony. 
Again, the original significance of the wociif^ or " standing,” 
which in the ritual of the post-Mohammedan pilgrimage 
has in like manner become an unmeaning ceremony, is 
doubtless correctly explained by Wellhausen, who compares 
it with the scene described by more than one old poet, 
where the worshippers stand round the altar idol, at a 
respectful distance, gazing with rapt attention, while the 
slaughtered victims lie stretched on the ground. The 
moment of this act of adoration must be that when the 
slaughter of the victims is just over, or still in progress, 
and Iheir blood is draining into the ghdbghdb^ or being 
applied by the priest to the head of the mA? 

In the developed forms of North Semitic worship, 
where fire -sacrifices prevail, the slaughter of the victim 
loses its importance as the critical point in the ritual 

1 See the text published by Dozy and De Goeje in the Ades of the 
Leyden Congress of Orientalists, 1883, voL lii. pp. 837, 863, For the 
glud>ghabt see p. 198 svgprcL^ and Wellhausen, p. 203. Compare also the 
Persian ritual, Strabo, xv. 8. 14, and that of certain Greek sacridces, 
Plntarch, Aristides, xzi. : rtf rmvpof t!t rStf ttopuf 

»The festal song of praise tMiP) properly goes with the dance 
round the altar (o£ Pa. zzvL 6 sg.), for in primitiTe times song and dance 
are inseparable. (Of. Wellh. 110 sg.) 

* Wellh p. 61 sq , ; Yaout, iii 94, L 13 ag. (of, Noldeke in ZDMQ, 1887, 
p, 721 ) ; ibid, p 182, L 2 sg. (supra, p 228). 
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The altar is above all things a hearth, and the burning of 
the sacrificial fat is the most solemn part of the service. 

This, however, is certainly not primitive ; for even in 
the period of fire - sacrifice the Hebrew altar is called 
natD, that is, "the place of slaughter,"^ and in ancient 
times the victim was slain on or beside the altar, just as 
among the Arabs, as appears from the account of the 
sacrifice of Isaac, and from 1 Sam. xiv. 84.* The 
latter passage proves that in the time of Saul the Hebrews 
still knew a form of sacrifice in which the ofiering was 
completed in the oblation of the blood. And even in 
the case of fire-sacrifice the blood was not cast upon the 
flames, but dashed against the sides of the altar or poured 
out at its foot; the new ritual was not able whoUy to 
displace the old. Hay, the sprinkling of the blood con- 
tinued to be regarded as the principal point of the ritual 
down to the last days of Jewish ritual; for on it the 
atoning efficacy of the sacrifice depended.* 

As regards the manward part of the ritual, the revolt- 
ing details given by NUus have naturally no complete 
parallel in the worship of the more civilised Semites, or 
even of the later Arabs. In lieu of the scramble described 
by Hilus — ^the wild rush to cut gobbets of flesh from the 
still quivering victim — we find among the later Arabs a 
partition of the sacrificial flesh among all who are present 
at the ceremony. Yet it seems possible that the ^assa^ or 
" permission," that is, the word of command that terminates 
the wooUf^ was originally the permission to fall upon the 

^ j&iam. fnadbah^ Axab. madhbah ; the latter means also a trench in the 
ground, which is intelligible from what has been said about the ghcibghaib, 

* Supra, p. 202. In Pa. czviiL 27 the festal Tiotim is bound with 
cords to the horns of the altar, a reUo of ancient usage which was no 
longer intelligihle to the Septuagint translators or to the Jewish traditional 
expositors. Ot the saorifioial stahe to which the victim is bound in Yedic 
sacrifices. 

^ Heb. ix. 22 ; Belaud, AtO, Heb, p. 300 (Gem on Zeb, xlii 1). 
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slaughtered victim. In the Meccan pilgrimage the ijam 
which terminates the woeuf at ‘Arafa was the signal for 
a hot race to the neighbouring sanctuary of Mozdalifa, 
where the sacred fire of the god Oozah burned; it was, in 
fact, not so much the permission to leave 'Ara& as to draw 
near to Cozah. The race itself is called i/a^, which may 
Tnfta.Ti either “dispersion” or “distribution.” It cannot 
well mean the former, for 'Arafa is not holy ground, but 
merely the point of assemblage, just outside the Haram, 
at which the ceremonies began, and the station at 'Arafa 
is only the preparation for the vigil at Mozdalifa. On 
the other hand, if the meaning is “ distribution,” the 
answers to the rush of Hilus’s Saracens to partake of the 
sactifica The only difference is that at Mozdali& the 
crowd is not allowed to assemble close to the altar, but 
has to watch the performance of the solemn rites from 
afu; compare Ez. ziz. 10-13.^ 

The substitution of an orderly division of the victim 
for the scramble described by Hilus does not touch the 
meaning of the ceremonial Much more important, from 
its effect in disguising an essential feature in the ritual, 
is the modification by which, in most Semitic sacrifices, the 
fiesh is not eaten “ alive ” or raw, but sodden or roasted. 
It is obvious that this change could not fail to establish 
itself with the progress of civilisation; but it was still 
possible to ezpress the idea of communion in the actual 
life of the victim by eating its flesh “with the blood.” 

^ It may be noted that the cetemonlee at Uozdalifit lay wholly between 
simset and snnnse^ and that there was apparently one at or 

after simset and another before sunrise, — another point of contact with the 
ritual described by Nilus* The tffocqf corresponding to the morning sacrifioe 
was of course held at Kozdalifa within the ]^aram, for the pilgrims were 
sbeady consecrated by the previous service, ^abigha in two places speaks 
of a race of pilgrims to a place called IlaL If the reference is to the Meccan 
USl must be Mozdalifa not^ as the geographers suppose, a place at 
'Aiaia. 
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That bloody morsels were consumed by the heathen in 
Palestine, and also by the less orthodox Israelites, is 
apparent from Zech. ix. 7 ; Ezek. xxxiii. 26 ; ^ Lev. xix. 26 ; 
and the context of these passages, with the penalty of 
excommunication attached to the eating of blood in Lev. 
vii 27, justify us in assuming that this practice had a 
directly religious significance, and occurred in connection 
with sacrifice. That it was in fact an act of communion 
with heathen deities, is afBbrmed by Maimonides, not as a 
mere inference from the biblical texts, but on the basis of 
Arabic accounts of the religion of the Hananians.^ It 
would seem, however, that in the northern Semitic lands 
the ritual of blood-eating must already have been rare m 
the times to which our oldest documents belong; pre- 
sumably, indeed, it was confined to certain mystic initiations, 
and did not extend to ordinary sacrifices.® 

^ I cannot comprehend 'why OomiU corrects Ezek. xxxiii . 25 by Ezek. 
XYiii. 6, zxii. 9, and not conversely ; cf. LXX on Lev. xix. 26, where the 
same mistake occors. 

3 DaldZcEb iii. 46, vol. iiL p. 104 of Mnnk*s ed. (Paris, 1866) 

and p. 871 of his tranriation. That Maimonides had actual acconnts of the 
Harranians to go on appears by comparing the passage with that quoted 
above from an Arabic source in the of the Leyden Congress ; but 
there may be a doubt whether his authorities attested blood-eating among 
the Harnmians, or only supplied hints by which he interpreted the biblical 
e'ridence. 

* For the mystlo sacrifices of the heathen Semites, see above, p. 290 sqq^. 
That these sacrifices were eaten 'with the blood appears from a comparison 
of Isa. Ixv. 4, Ixvi. 8, 17. All these parages refer to the same circle of 
rites, in which the victims chosen were such animals as were strictly 
taboo in ordinary life — the swine, the dog, the mouse and vermin 
generally. To such sacrifices, as we learn from Ixvi. 17, a peculiar con- 
secrating and purifying efficacy 'was attached, which must be ascnbed to 
the sacramental participation in the sacrosanct fiesh. The flesh was eaten 
in the form of broth, which in Ixv. 4 is called broth of piggHlvniy i.e. of 
carrion, or flesh so killed as to retain the blood in it (Ezek. iv. 14 ; cf. Zech 
ix. 7). We are to think, therefore, of a broth made 'with the blood, like 
the bhu^ broth of the Spartans, which seems also to have been originally a 
sacred food, reserved for warriors. The dog-sacrifice in Ixvi. 8 is killed by 
breaking its neck, which agrees 'with this conclusion. Similarly in the 
mysteries of the Amos, the sacred bear, which forms the sacrifice, is killed 
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In the legal sacrifices of the Hebrews blood was never 
eaten, but in the covenant sacrifice of Ex. xxiv. it is 
sprinkled on the worshippers, which, as we have already 
learned by a comparison of the various forms of the blood 
covenant between men, has the same meaning. In later 
forms of sacrifice this feature disappears, and the com- 
munion between god and man, which is still the main 
thing in ordinary sacrifices, is expressed by burning part 
of the flesh on the altar, while the rest is cooked and 
eaten by the worshippers. But the application of the 
living blood to the worshipper is retained in certain special 
cases — at the consecration of priests and the purification 
of the leper ^ — where it is proper to express in the strongest 
way the establishment of a special bond between the god 
and his servant,^ or the restitution of one who has been 
cut off from religious fellowship with the deity and the 
community of his worshippers. In like manner, in the 
forms of sin-oflering described in Lev. iv., it is at least 
required that the priest should dip his finger in the blood 
of the victim ; and in this kind of ritual, as is expressly 
stated in Lev. x. 17, the priest acts as the representative 
of the sinner or bears his sin. Again, the blood of the 
Paschal lamb is applied to the doorposts, and so extends 
its efficacy to all within the dwelling — the “ house ” in all 
the Semitic languages standing for the household or family.* 

without eflusion of blood ; of. the Indian rite, Strabo, xv, 1, 54 (Satapatha 
Brahmana, tr. Eggeling, ii 190), and the Cappadocian, 15^. zr. 8. 15 ; 
also the Ebnish sacrifice, Mazmhardt^ WaM- Vh, FddhuM€t P* 1*0, and 
other cases of the same kind, Jmim. B, Oeog, Soc, voL iii, p. 288, vol. xl. 
p, 171. Spencer compares the vvmtA of Acts zy. 20. 

^ Lev, viuL 28, xiv. 6, 14. 

* The relation between God and His priests rests on a covenant (Dent, 
xnriii. 9 ; MaL ii. 4 sqg,)» 

s In modem Arabia it is the cnstom to slaughter at the tent door and 
sprinkle the camels with the blood ” (Blunt^ Nejd, i 208 ; also Doughty, i. 499). 
This protects the camels from sickness. Also tiie live booty from a foray is 
sprinkled with sacrificial blood— presumably to incorporate it with the tribal 
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The express provision that the flesh of the lamb must not 
be eaten raw seems to be directed against a practice similar 
to what Nilns describes ; and so also the precept that the 
passoyer must be eaten in haste, in ordinary outdoor attire, 
and that no part of it must remain till the morning, be- 
comes intelligible if we regard it as having come down 
from a time when the living flesh was hastily devoured 
beside the altar before the sun rose.^ From all this it 
is apparent that the ritual described by Nilus is by no 
means an isolated invention of the religious fancy, in one 
of the most barbarous comers of the Semitic world, but 
a very typical embodiment of the main ideas that underlie 
the sacrifices of the Semites generally. Even in its 
details it probably comes nearer to the primitive form 
of Semitic worship than any other sacrifice of which we 
have a description. 

We may now take it as made out that, throughout the 
Semitic field, the fundamental idea of sacrifice is not that 
of a sacred tribute, but of communion between the god and 
his worshippers by joint participation in the living flesh 
and blood of a sacred victim. We see, however, that in 
the more advanced forms of ritual this idea becomes 
attenuated and tends to disappear, at least iu the commoner 
kinds of sacrifice. When men cease to eat raw or Hviug 
flesh, the blood, to the exclusion of the solid parts of the 
body, comes to be regarded as the vehicle of life and the 
true res saeramerUi. And the nature of the sacrifice as a 
sacramental act is still further disguised when — ^for reasons 

cattle (Hlad) ; Doaglily, i. 452. An obscure reference to the smeaiing of a 
camel with blood is found in Azrad, p. 58, L 13, Agh, ziii. 110, 1. 6, but the 
variations between the two texts make it hazardous to attempt an explanatiou. 
Gp. on the whole subject of blood-sprinkling, £>emer, Siudim, p. 45 sqg, 

^ There is so much that is antique about the Paschal ritual, that one is 
tempted to thiTik that the law of Fz. xii. 46, neither shall ye break a 
hone thereof,” may be a prohibition of some usage descended from the rule, 
given by Nilus, that the bones as well as the flesh must be consumed. 
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that will by and by appear more clearly — the sacramental 
blood is no longer dnmk by the worshippers but only 
sprinkled on their persons, or finally finds no manwai'd 
application at all, but is wholly poured out at the altar, 
so that it becomes the proper share of the deity, while the 
fiesh is left to be eaten by man. This is the common 
form of Arabian sacrifice, and among the Hebrews the 
same form is attested by 1 Sam. xiv. 34. At this stage, 
at least among the Hebrews, the original sanctity of the 
life of domestic animals is still recognised in a modified 
form, inasmuch as it is held unlawful to use their fiesh for 
food except in a sacrificial meal But this rule is not 
strict enough to prevent flesh from becoming a familiar 
luxury. Sacrifices are multiplied on trivial occasions of 
religious gladness or social festivity, and the rite of eating 
at the sanctuary loses the character of an exceptional 
sacrament, and means no more than that men are invited 
to feast and be merry at the table of their god, or that no 
feast is complete in which the god has not his share. 

This stage in the evolution of ritual is represented by 
the worship of the Hebrew high places, or, beyond the 
Semitic field, by the religion of the agricultural communities 
of Greeca Historically, therefore, it coincides with the 
stage of religious development in which the deity is con- 
ceived as the king of his people and the lord of the land, 
and as such is habitually approached with gifts and tributa 
It was the rule of antiquity, and still is the rule in the 
East, that the inferior must not present himself before his 
superior without a gift "to smooth his face" and make 
him gracious.^ The same phrase is habitually applied in 
the Old Testament to acts of sacrificial worship, and in Ex. 

n^n, Prov. jrix. 6; Ps. xlv. 18 (12), E.V., **iiitreat his farour.” 
In the Old Testament the phrase is mnoh oftener used of acts of worship 
addressed to the deity, €.g, 1 Sam. ziii. 12, of the bumt-offering. 
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xxiii. 15 the rule is formulated that no one shall appear 
before Jehovah empty-handed. J&pa deoit^ ireLOet, SS>p* 
atSoLOV^ iSao’ikrja^, 

As the commonest gifts in a simple agricultural state 
of society necessarily consisted of grain, fruits and cattle, 
which served to maintain the open hospitality that pre- 
vailed at the courts of kings and great chiefs, it was natural 
that animal sacrifices, as soon as their sacramental signifi- 
cance fell into the background, should be mainly regarded 
as gifts of homage presented at the court of the divine 
king, out of which he maintained a public table for his 
worshippers. In part they were summed up along with 
the cereal oblations of first-fruits as stated tributes, which 
everyone who desired to retain the favour of the god was 
expected to present at fixed seasons ; in part they were 
special offerings with which the worshipper associated 
special petitions, or with which he approached the deity to 
present hia excuses for a fault and request forgiveness.^ 
In the case where it is the business of the worshipper to 
make satisfaction for an offence, the gift may assume 
rather the character of a fine payable at the sanctuary ; 
for in the oldest free communities personal chastisement 
is reserved for slaves, and the offences of freemen are 
habitually wiped out by the payment of an amerce- 
ment® But in the older Hebrew custom the fines paid 
to the sanctuary do not appear to have taken the form 
of victims for sacrifice, but rather of payments in money 
to the priest,® and the atoning effect ascribed to gifts 

1 1 Sam. zzYL 19 : ** If Jehovah hath stirred thee up against me, let Him 
be gratified by an oblation.** 

‘ The reason of this is that not even a chief can strike or mutilate a free- 
man mthont exposing himself to retaliation. This is still the case among 
the Bedouins, and so it was also in ancient Israd ; see The Old TistamevU 
in the Jewish Ohvarehj 2nd ed., p. 868. 

* 2 Kings xiL 16 ; cf. Amos ii. 8 ; Hos. iv. 8. 
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ind sacrifices of all kinds seems simply to rest on the 
jeneral principle that a gift smooths the face and pacifies 
inger. 

It has sometimes been supposed that this is the oldest 
orm of the idea of atoning sacrifice, and that the elaborate 
Diacula, which begin to take the chief place in the altar 
ritual of the Semites from the seventh century onwards, 
ue all developed out of it The chief argument that 
Lppears to support this view is that the whole burnt- 
>fferiiig, which is entirely made over to the deity, the 
?7orshipper retaining no part for his own use, is prominent 
unong piacular sacrifices, and may even be regarded as 
}he piacular sacrifice par excellmce. In the later forms 
>f Syrian heathenism the sacrificial meal practically 
lisappears, and almost the whole altar service consists of 
>iacular holocausts,^ and among the Jews the highest sia- 
^fiTerings, whose blood was brought into the inner sanctuary, 
vere wholly consumed, but not upon the altar,® while the 
Lesh of other sin-offerings was at least withdrawn from the 
►fiferer and eaten by the priests. 

TVe have seen, however, that a different and profounder 
onception of atonement, as the creation of a life-bond 
»etween the worshipper and his god, appears in the most 
ximitiye type of Semitic sacrifices, and that traces of it 
an still be found in many parts of the later ritual Forms 
f consecration and atonement in which the blood of the 
Lctim is apphed to the worshipper, or the blood of the 
oishipper conveyed to the symbol of godhead, occur in all 
ages of heathen religion, not only among the Semites but 
nong the Grreeks and other races ; and even on ik priori 
'ounds it seems probable that vrhen the iNTorthem Semites, 

^That the Hanaimiis never ate saorificial flesh, seems to be an exaggen- 
> 11 , bnt one based on the prevalent oharacter of their ntual ; see CShwolsohn 
8919 ^. 

3 Lev. vi. 23 (80), ivi. 27, iv. 11, 20. 
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in the distress and terror produced by the political con- 
vulsions of the seventh century, began to cast about for 
rites of extraordinary potency to conjure the anger of the 
gods, they were guided by the principle that ancient and 
half obsolete forms of ritual are more efScadous than the 
everyday practices of religion. 

Further, it is to be observed that in the Hebrew ritual 
both of the holocaust and of the sin-offering, the victim 
is slain at the altar “ before Jehovah,” a phrase which is 
wanting in the rule about ordinary sacrifices, and implies 
that the act of slaughter and the effiision of the blood 
beside the altar have a special significance, as in the 
ancient Arabian lituaL Moreover, in the sin-offering 
there is still — although in a very attenuated form — a 
trace of the manward application of the blood, when 
the priest dips his finger in it, and so applies it to the 
horns of the altar, instead of merely dashing it against 
the sides of the altar from a bowl ; ^ and also, as regards 
the destination of the flesh, which is eaten by the priests 
in the holy place, it is clear from Lev. x. 17 that the 
flesh is given to the priests because they minister as the 
representatives of the sinful people, and that the act of 
eating it is an essential part of the ceremony, exactly as in 
the old ritual of communion. In fact the law expressly 
recognises that the flesh and blood of the sin-offering is a 
sanctifying medium of extraordinary potency; whosoever 
touches the flesh becomes holy, the garment on which the 
blood falls must be washed in a holy place, and even the 
vessel in which the flesh is sodden must be broken or 
scoured to remove the infection of its sanctity.* That 
this is the reason why none but the priests are allowed 

1 Lev. iv. 6, 17, 34, compared with chap. iii. 2. piT is to sprinkle <a 
dash from the bowl, p“irD» 

*Lev. Vi. 20(27). 
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to eat of it has been rightly discerned by Ewald;^ the 
flesh, like the sacramental cup in the Roman Catholic 
Church, was too sacred to be touched by the laity. Thus 
the Levitical sin-offering is essentially identical with the 
ancient sacrament of communion in a sacred life; only 
the communion is restricted to the priests, in accordance 
with the general principle of the priestly Illation, 
which surrounds the holy things of Israel by fence within 
fence, and makes all access to God pass through the 
mediation of the priesthood. 

I am not aware that anything quite parallel to the 
ordinary Hebrew sin -offering occurs among the other 
Semites; and indeed no other Semitic religion appears 
to have developed to the same extent the doctrine of 
the consuming holiness of God, and the consequent need 
for priestly intervention between the laity and the most 
holy things. But among the Romans the flesh of certain 
piacula was eaten by the priests, and in the piacular 
sacrifice of the Arval Brothers the mioistrants also partook 
of the blood.* Among the Greeks, again, piacular victims 
— like the highest forms of the Hebrew sin-offering — 
were not eaten at all, but either burned, or buried, or 
cast into the sea, or carried up into some desert mountain 
far from the foot of man.* It is commonly supposed 
that this was done because they were unclean, being 
laden with the sins of the guilty worshippers; but this 
explanation is excluded, not only by the analogy of the 
Hebrew sin-offering, which is a cddesh or holy 

thing of the first class, but by various indications in Greek 
myth and ritual For to the Greeks earth and sea are 
not impure but holy, and at Troezen a sacred laurel was 

^ AUerthAimer^ 8rd ed., p. 87 sq , ; cf. the Syrian fish-aaorihoes of which 
only the priests partook, supra, p. 298. 

* Maiquardt, Sacralwesm, p. 185 ; Semna on .ffln. iii. 231. 

* Hippocrates, ed. IdttrS, vt 862. 
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believed to have grown from the buried carcase of the 
victim used in the atonement for Orestes.^ Further, the 
favourite piacular victims were sacred animals, e,g. the 
swine of Demeter and the dog of Hecate, and the 
essential part of the lustration consisted in the application 
of the blood of the offering to the guilty person, which is 
only intelligible it the victim was a holy sacrament The 
blood was indeed too holy to be left in permanent contact 
with a man who was presently to return to common 
life, and therefore it was washed off again with water.^ 
According to Porphyry, the man who touched a sacrifice 
designed to avert the anger of the gods was required 
to bathe and wash his clothes in running water before 
entering the city or his house,® an ordinance which 
recurs in the case of such Hebrew sin-offerings as were 
not eaten, and of the red heifer whose ashes were used in 
lustrations. These were burnt “ without the camp,” and 
both the ministrant priest and the man who disposed of 
the body had to bathe and wash their clothes exactly as 
in the Greek ritual* 

From aU this it would appear that the sin-offering and 
other forms of piacula, including the holocaust, in which 
there is no sacrificial meal of which the saorificer himself 
partakes, are yet lineally descended from the ancient ritual 
of sacrificial communion between the worshippers and 
their god, and at bottom rest on the same principle with 
those ordinary sacrifices in which the sacrificial meal played 
a chief part But the development of this part of our 


^ Pansanias, ii. 31. 8. 

* ApoU. Rhod,, Argon, iv. 702 sgq, Cf. Schoemann, €hr, AltffniJi, IL 

V. 18. 

* JDe Ahst, ii. 44. 

* Lev, xn. 24, 28 ; Nmn. xix. 7-10, In the FUt/ristf p, 819, 1. 12, after 
it been explained that the saorihces of the Harranians were not eaten 
but burned, it is added, ** and the temple is not entered on that da 7 .'’ 
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subject must be reserved for another lecture, in which I 
will try to explain how the original form of sacrifice came 
to be differentiated into two distinct types of worship, and 
gave rise on the one hand to the " honorific ” or ordinary, 
and on the other to the “ piacular ” or exceptional sacrifices 
:»f later times. 


LECTUEE X 


THE DEVELOPMENT OP SAOBIFICIAL RITUAL — 
ITRB-SAGRmCES AND PIACULA 

We have come to see that the sin-offering as well as the 
ordinary sacrihcial meal is lineally descended from the 
primitive sacrifice of communion, in which the victim is a 
sacred animal that may not ordinarily be killed or used 
for food. But while in the one case the notion of the 
special holiness and inviolable character of the victim has 
gradually faded away, in the other this aspect of the 
sacrifice has been intensified, till even a religious participa- 
tion in the fiesh is regarded as an impiety. Each of these 
opposite processes can to a certain extent be traced from 
stage to stage. As regards the sacnfidal meal, we find, 
both in the case of NUus’s Saracens and in that of African 
peoples, with whom the ox has a sanctity similar to that 
which the Arabs ascribed to the camel, that the sacra- 
mental flesh begins to be eaten as food under the pressure 
of necessity ; and when this is done, it also begins to be 
cooked like other food. Then we have the stage, repre- 
sented by the early Hebrew religion, in which domestic 
animals are freely eaten, but only on condition that they 
are presented as sacrifices at the altar and consumed in a 
sacred feast. And, finally, a stage is reached in which, as 
in Greece in the time of the Apostle Paul, sacrificial meat 
is freely sold in the shambles, or, as in Arabia before 
Mohammed, nothing more is required than that the beast 
23 
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designed for food shall be slain in iihe name of a god. In 
piacular sacrifices, on the other hand, we find, in a variety 
of expressions, a struggle between the feeling that the 
victim is too holy to be eaten or even touched, and the 
principle that its atoning efficacy depends on the participa- 
tion of the worshippers in its life, flesh and blood. In 
one rite the flesh may be eaten, or the blood drunk, but 
only by consecrated priests ; in another, the flesh is burned, 
but the blood is poured on the hands or body of the siimer ; 
in another, the lustration is effected with the ashes of the 
victim (the red heifer of the Jewish law) ; or, finally, it is 
enough that the worshipper should lay bis hands on the 
head of the victim before its slaughter, and that then its 
life-blood should be presented at the altar. 

The reasons for the gradutil degradation of ordinary 
sacrifice are not far to seek ; they are to be found, on tiie 
one hand, in the general causes which make it impossible 
for men above the state of savtgery to retain a literal faith 
in the consanguinity of animal kinds with gods and men, 
and, on the other hand, in the pressure of hunger, and 
afterwards in the taste for nuiTniLl food, which in a settled 
country could not generally be gratified except by eating 
domestic animals. But it is not so easy to understand, 
firti, why in spite of these influences certain sacrifices re- 
tained their old sacrosanct character, and in many cases 
became so holy that men were forbidden to touch or eat 
of them at all ; and, second!, why it is to this particnlar 
class of sacrifices that a special piacular efficacy is assigned. 

In looking further into this matter, we must distinguish 
between the sacred domestic aTiimalH of pastoral tribes — 
the milk-givers, whose kinship with men rests on the 
principle of fosterage — and those other sacred aniTnalH of 
wild or half-domesticated kinds, such as the dove and the 
swine, which even in the later days of Semitic heathenism 
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were surrounded by strict taboos, and looked upon as in 
some sense partakers of a divine nature. The latter are 
undoubtedly the older class of sacred beings ; for observa- 
tion of savage life in all parts of the world shows that the 
belief in sacred animals, akin to families of men, attams its 
highest development in tribes which have not yet learned 
to breed cattle and Hve on their milk. Totemism pure and 
simple has its home among races like the Australians 
and the Iforth American Indians, and seems always to 
lose ground after the introduction of pastoral life. It 
would appear that the notion of kinship with milk-giving 
animals through fosterage has been one of the most 
powerful agencies in breaking up the old totem-religions, 
just as a systematic practice of adoption between men was 
a potent agency in breaking up the old exclusive system 
of clans. As the various totem clans began to breed 
cattle and live on their milk, they transferred to their 
herds the notions of sanctity and kinship which formerly 
belonged to species of wild animals, and thus the way was 
at once opened for the formation of religious and political 
communities larger than the old totem kins. In edmost 
all ancient nations in the pastoral and agricultural stage, 
the chief associations of the great deities are with the 
milk-giving animals ; and it is these animals, the ox, the 
sheep, the goat, or in Arabia the camel, that appear as 
victims in the pubKc and national worship^ But experi- 
ence shows that primitive rdigious beliefs are practically 
indestructible, except by the destruction of the race in 
which they are ingrained, and thus we find that the new 
ideas of what I may call pastoral rdigion overMd the old 
notions, but did not extinguish them. For example, the 
Astarte of the Northern Semites is essentially a goddess 
of flocks and herds, whose symbol and sacred animal is 
the cow, or (among the sheep-rearing tribes of the Syro- 
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Arabian desert) the ewa^ But this pastoral worship 
appears to have come on the top of certain older faiths, 
in which the goddess of one kindred of men was associated 
with fish, and that of another kindred with the dova 
These creatures, accordingly, though no longer prominent 
in ritual, were still held sacred and surrounded by taboos, 
implying that they were of divine nature and akin to 
the goddess hersell The very fact that they were not 
regularly sacrificed, and therefore not regularly eaten even 
in religious feasts, tended to preserve their antique sanctity 
long after the sacrificial fiesh of beeves and sheep had 
sunk almost to the rank of ordinary food; and thus, as 
we have seen in considering the case of the mystic sacri- 
fices of the Soman Empire, the rare and ezceptional rites, 
in which the victim was chosen from a class of animals 
ordinarily tabooed as human food, retained even in later 
paganism a sacramental significance, almost absolutely 
identical with that which bdonged to the oldest sacrifices. 
It was still felt that the victim was of a divine kind, and 
that, in partakmg of its flesh and blood, the worshippers 
enjoyed a veritable communion with the divme life. That 
to such sacrifices there was ascribed a special cathartic 
and consecrating virtue requires no explanation, for how 
can the hnpuiity of sin be better expelled than by a 
draught of sacred life ? and how can man be brought 
nearer to his god than by physically absorbing a particle 
of the divine nature ? 

It is, however, to be noted that piacula of this Mnd, in 
which atonement is effected by the use of an exceptional 
victim of sacred kind, do not rise into prominence till the 
national religions of the Semites fall into decay. The 
public piacular sacrifices of the independent Semitic 
states appear, so far as our scanty information goes, to 
^ p. sie. 
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have been mainly drawn from the same kinds of domestic 
animals as supplied the ordinary sacrifices, except where 
an exceptional emergency demanded a human victim. 
Among the Hebrews, in particular, there is no trace of 
anything answering to the later mjTstic sacrifices up to the 
time of the captivity. At this epoch, when the national 
religion appeared to have utterly broken down, and the 
judgment of those who were not upheld by the faith of 
the prophets was that “Jehovah had forsaken His land,"^ 
all manner of strange sacrifices of unclean creatures — ^the 
swine, the dog, the mouse and other vermin — ^began to 
become popular, and were deemed to have a peculiar 
purifying and consecrating power.* The creatures chosen 
for these sacrifices are such as were unclean in the first 
degree, and surrounded by strong taboos of the kind which 
in heathenism imply that the animal is regarded as divine ; 
and in fact the sacrifices of vermin described in the Book 
of Isaiah have their counterpart in the contemporary 
worship of all kinds of vermin described by Ezekiel® 
Both rites are evidently part of a single superstition, 
the sacnfice being a mystical communion in the body 
and blood of a divine animal Here, therefore, we have 
a clear case of the re-emeigence into the light of day of 
a cult of the most primitive totem type, which had been 
banished for centuries from public religion, but must have 
been kept aUve in obscure circles of private or local 
superstition, and sprang up again on the ruins of the 
national faith, like some noxious weed in the courts of 
a deserted temple. But while the ritual and its inter- 
pretation are still quite primitive, the resuscitated totem 
mysteries have this great difference from their ancient 

1 Ezek. viii. 12. 

» Isa. Ixv. 8 sgj., Ixvi. 3, 17 ; see above, p. 291 sy., p. S43, note 8. 

’ Kzek vui. 10. 
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models, that they are no longer the exclusive possession 
of particular kins, but are practised, by men who desert 
the religion of their birth, as means of initiation into a 
new religious brotherhood, no longer based on natural 
kinship, but on mystical participation in the divine life held 
forth in the sacramental sacrifice. From this point of view 
the obscure rites described by the prophets have a vastly 
greater importance than has been commonly recognised ; 
they mark the first appearance in Semitic history of the 
tendency to found religious societies on voluntary associa- 
tion and mystic initiation, instead of natural kinship and 
nationality. This tendency was not confined to the 
Hebrews, nor did it reach its chief development among 
them. The causes which produced a resuscitation of obsolete 
mysteries among the Jews were at work at the same period 
among all the Horthem Semites ; for everywhere the old 
national deities had shown themselves powerless to resist 
the gods of Assyria and Babylon. And among these 
nations the tendency to fall back for help on primitive 
superstitions was not held in check, as it was among the 
Hebrews, by the counter -influence of the Prophets and 
the Law. From this period, therefore, we may date with 
great probability the first rise of the mystical cults which 
played so large a part in the later developments of 
ancient paganism, and spread their mfiuence over the 
whole Graeco-Eoman world. Most of these cults appear 
to have begun among the Northern Semites, or in the 
parts of Asia Minor that fell under the empire of the 
Assyrians and Babylonians, The leading feature that 
distinguishes them from the old public cults, with which 
they entered into competition, is that they were not based 
on the principle of nationality, but sought recruits from 
men of every race who were willing to accept initiation 
through the mystic sacraments ; and in pursuance of this 
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object they carried on a missionary propaganda in all parts 
of the Eoman Empire, in a way quite alien to the spirit 
of national religion. The nature of their sacramental sacri- 
fices, so far as it is known to us, indicates that they were 
of a like origiu with the Hebrew superstitions described 
by Isaiah ; they used strange victims, invoked the gods by 
animal names, and taught the initiated to acknowledge 
kinship with the same animals.^ To pursue this subject 
further would carry us beyond the limits of our present 
task; for a full discussion of mystical sacrifices cannot 
be confined to the Semitic field. These sacrifices, as we 
have seen, lie aside from the main development of the 
national religions of the Semites, and they acquire public 
importance only after the collapse of the national systems. 
In later times they were much sought after, and were 
held to have a peculiar efiScacy in purging away sin, and 
bringing man into living union with the gods. But 
their atoning ef&cacy proceeds on quite different lines 
from that of the recognised piacular rites of national 
religion. In the latter the sinner seeks reconciliation 
with the national god whom he has offended, but in 
mystic religion he takes refuge from the divine wrath 
by incorporating himself in a new religious community. 
Something of the same kind takes place in more primitive 
society, when an outlaw, who has been banished from the 
social and religious fellowship of his dan for shedding 
kindred blood, is received by the covenant of adoption 
into another dan. Here also the act of adoption, which 
is a religious as well as a civil rite, is in so &r an act 
of atonement, that the outlaw has again a god to receive 
his worship and his prayers ; but he is not reconciled to 
the god of his former worship, for it is only in a some- 
what advanced stage of polytheism that acceptance by one 
^ Poiph., De Ahst, iy. 16, compared mth FQmst, p. 826, L 25 sq. 
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god puts a man right with the gods as a whole. Among 
the Greeks, where the gods formed a sort of family circle, 
and were accessible to one another's influence, the outlaw, 
like Orestes, wanders about in exile, till he can find a god 
willmg to receive Mrn and act as his sponsor with the 
other deities ; and here, therefore, as in the mystical rites 
of the Semites, the ceremony of purification from blood- 
shed is essentially a ceremony of initiation into the cult 
of some god who, like the Apollo of Troezen, makes it 
his business to receive suppliants. But among the older 
Semites there was no kinship or friendship between the 
gods of adjacent tribes or nations, and there was no way 
of reconciliation with the national god through the media- 
tion of a third party, so that all atoning sacrifices were 
necessarily offered to the national god himself, and drawn, 
like ordinary sacrifices, from the class of domestic animals 
appropriated to his worship. 

In the oldest stage of pastoral religion, when the tribal 
herd possessed inviolate sanctity, and every sheep or camel 
— according as * the tribe consisted of shepherds or camel- 
herds — ^was regarded as a kinsman, there was no occasion 
and no place for a special class of atonmg sacrifices. The 
relations between the god and his worshippers were 
naturally as good and intimate as possible, for they were 
based on the strongest of all ties, the tie of kinship. 
To secure that this natural good understanding should 
continue unimpaired, it was only necessary that the 
congenital bond of kinship should not wear out, but 
continue strong and fresh. And this was provided for 
by periodical sacrifices, of the type described by KTilus, 
in which a particle of the sacared life of the tribe was 
distributed, between the god eind his worshippers, in the 
sacramental flesh and blood of an auiTnal of the holy 
stock of the dan. To make the sacrifice effective, it 
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was only necessary that the victim should be perfect 
and without fault — a point which is strongly insisted 
upon in all ancient sacrifice — is., that the sacred life 
should be completely and normally embodied in it In 
the later ages of antiquity there was a very general 
belief — the origin of which will be explained as we 
proceed — that in strictness the oldest rituals demanded 
a human victim, and that animal sacrifices were sub- 
stitutes for the life of a maa But in the oldest times 
there could be no reason for thinking a man’s life 
better than that of a camel or a sheep as a vehicle of 
sacramental communion; indeed, if we may judge from 
modem examples of that primitive habit of thought 
which lies at the root of Semitic sacrifice, the animal 
life would probably be deemed purer and more perfect 
than that of man. 

On the other hand, there is every reason to think that 
even at this early stage certain impious crimes, notably 
murder within the kin, were expiated by the death of the 
offender. But the death of such a criminal cannot with 
any justice be called a sacrifice. Its object was simply 
to eUnsdnate the impious person from the society whose 
sanctity he had violated, and outlawry was accepted as 
an alternative to execution. 

As time went on, the idea of the full kinship of men 
with their cattle began to break down. The Saracens of 
Hilus killed and ate their camels in time of hunger, but 
we may be sure that they would not in similar circum- 
stances have eaten one another. Thus even in a society 
where the flesh of the tribal camel was not ordinary food, 
and where private slaughter was forbidden, a cameTs life 
was no longer as sacred as that of a man ; it had b^un to 
be recognised that human life, or rather the life of a tribes- 
man, was a thing of unique sanctity. At the same time 
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the old forms of sacrifice were retained, and the tradition 
of their old meaning cannot have been lost, for the ritual 
forms were too plainly significant to be misinterpreted. 
In short, the life of a camel, which no longer had the full 
value of a tribesman’s life for ordinary purposes, was 
treated as a tribesman’s life when it was presented at the 
altar ; so that here we have already a beginning of the idea 
that the victim qvd victim possesses a sacrosanct character 
which does not belong to it merely in virtue of its natural 
kind. But now also, let it be noted, it is expressly attested 
that the sacrificial camel is regarded as the substitute for 
a human victim. The favourite victims of the Saracens 
were young and beautiful captives,^ but if these were not 
to be had they contented themselves with a white and 
faultless camel As to the veracity of this account there 
is no question : Nilus’s own son, Theodulus, when a captive 
in the hands of these barbarians, escaped being sacrificed 
only by the accident that, on the appointed morning, his 
captors did not awake till the sun rose, and the lawful hour 
for the rite was past; and there are well-authenticated 
instances of the sacrifice of captives to Al-'Ozza by the 
Lakhmite king of Al-]pra at least a century later.^ 

It is true that in these eases the victims are aliens 
and not tribesmen, as in strictness the sense of the ritual 
requires ; but the older Semites, when they had recourse to 
human sacrifice, were more strictly logical, and held with 
rigour to the fundamental principle that the life of the 
victim must be a kindred Kfe.® The modification accepted 

^ The sacrifice of choice captiyes occnis also among the Carthagixuaixs 
(Diod. zx. 66), and perhaps a trace of the same thing appears among the 
Hebrews in the slaying of Agag "before the Loxd, at the sanctnaiy of Gilgal” 
(1 Sam. xy. 88). 

* irsld^e's Tabari, p. 171 (Procop., Tars* jL 28; Land, Anecd. iit 247) ; 
Isaac of Antioch, i. 220. 

‘ See, for the Hebrews, Gen. zxii ; 2 Hings zzl 6 ; Mioah vi. 7 : for the 
Moabites, 2 SingB iiL 27 : for the Fhcenioians, Philo Byblins in Fr, Eiti, 
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by the Saracens was one for which there was the strongest 
motive, and accordingly all over the world we find cases 
of human sacrifice in which an alien is substituted for a 
tribesman. This was not done in accordance with €my 
change in the meaning of the ritual, for originally the 
substitution was felt to be a fraud on the deity; thus 
Diodorus tells us that the Carthaginians, in a time of 
trouble, felt that their god was angry because slave boys 
had been privily substituted for the children of their best 
families; and elsewhere we find that it is considered 
necessary to make believe that the victim is a tribesman, 
or even, as in the human sacrifices of the Mexicans, to 
dress and treat him as the representative of the deity 
to whom he is to be offered. Perhaps something of 
this kind was in the mind of Nilus’s Saracens when 
they drank with prisoners destined to death, and so 
admitted them to boon fellowship.^ 

Or, iii 670 (Eus., JPr. 3o. 166 D) ; Porph., De Abst, ii 66 ; for the Cartha- 
giniaxis, Porph., ii. 27 ; Diodoros, zz. 14 ; Plutarch, De Swperst, 13: 
for the Syrians, Bea Syr. Iviii.; Lampndius, Vita Hd%og, 8, '^pueri nobiles 
etdeoori . . . patruni etmatrimi**: for the Babylonians, 2 Kings zvii 81. For 
the Arabs the weU-known story of ‘Abd fid-Mottalib's vow (B. Hish. p. 97), 
though of doubtful authenticity, may probably be accepted as based on 
actual custom. Another example of a vow to sacrifice a son is given in 
Malik’s Mowa^, Tunis ed., p. 176 (Kremer, St/ud. z. mrgl, Chdtmrg, p. 44). 

^ Kilus, p. 66, where, however, the slaughter is not formally a sacrifice. 
The narrative represents the offer of drink as mere mockery, but it is 
difficult to reconcile this with known Arabian custom ; see above, p. 270. 
A more serious attempt to adopt Theodulus into the Saracen community 
seems to have been made after his providential escape from death ; he was 
invited to eat unclean things and sport with the women (p. 117). The 
combination is significant, and as must refer to the eating of 

idolatrous meats, presumably camel’s flesh,— which Symeon Stylites forbade 
to his Arab converts, — the question arises whether has not 

also a reference to some religious practice, and whether WeUhausenSp. 40, 
has not been too hasty in supposing that the orgies of the Arabian Venus 
renounced by the converts ju^ mentioned are mere rhetorical orgies ; of. 
Kinship, p. 301. 

It has been suggested to me by an eminent scholar that the sacrifice of 
choioe captives after a victory may be a form of Thocia and properly a thank- 
offering from the spoil ; cf. the slaying of Agag. This is not impossible, for 
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From a purely abstract point of view it seems plausible 
enough that the Saracens, who accepted an alien as a 
substitute for a tribesman, might also accept a camel as 
a substitute for a man. The plan of substituting an 
offering which can be more readily procured or better 
spared, for the more costly victim which traditional 
ritual demands, was largely applied throughout antiquity, 
and belongs to the general system of make-believe by 
which early nations, while entirely governed by regard 
for precedents, habitually get over difiSioulties in the 
strict carrying out of traditional rules. If a Boman 
rite called for a stag as victim, and a stag could not 
be had, a sheep was substituted and feigned to be a stag 
(cervcma ovUi), and so fortL The thing was really a fraud, 
but one to which the gods were polite enough to shut 
their eyes rather than see the whole ceremony fail But 
in the particular case before us it is difiBicult to believe 
that the camel was substituted for a man, and ultimately 
for a tribesman. In that case the ritual of the camel- 
sacrifice would have been copied from human sacrifice, 
but in reality this was not so. The camel was eaten, 
but the human victim was burned, after the blood had 
been poured out as a libation,^ and there can be no 

different ideas often find their embodiment in identical ceremonies; bnt the 
case of Jephthah’s daughter and the express testimony of Diodorus appear to 
me to weigh strongly against such a view. 

^ This appears from what we read of the preparations for the sacrifice of 
Theodnlos, among which are mentioned ffankmcense (the accompaniment of 
fire-offerings) and a bowl for the libation, p. 110 ; and, at p. 118, Theodulus 
prays : ** Let not my blood be made a libation to demons, nor let unclean 
spirits be made glad with the sweet smoke of my flesh.” £jee Wellhausen^, 
p. 118, who oo^jeotores that in Arabia human sacrifices were generally 
burned, citing Yfioflt, iy. 425, who tells that every dan of Babi a gave a son 
to the god Mohairic, “the burner,” at Salman (in 'Irac, on the pilgrim road 
from Cufii). Nbld^e, in ZDMQ^, zlL 712, doubts whether the reference is 
to human sacrifice ; for YScut (i.e. Zbn al-£albi) presently cites examples 
of men of different clans called “sons of Kohamo,” which may imply '^at 
the sons were not sacrificed, but consecrated as duldren of the god. This, 
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question that the former is the more primitive lita I 
apprehend, therefore, that human sacritice is not more 
ancient than the sacrifice of sacred animals, and that 
the prevalent belief of ancient heathenism, that ftnimal 
victims are an imperfect substitute for a human life, 
arose by a false inference from traditional forms of 
ritual that had ceased to be understood. In the oldest 
rituals the victim’s life is manifestly treated as sacred, 
and in some rites, as we have seen in our examination 
of the Attic Bvphoma^ the idea that the slaughter is 
really a murder, Le, a shedding of kindred blood, was 
expressed down to quite a late date. When the full 
kinship of animals with men was no longer recognised 
in ordinary life, all this became unintelligible, and was 
explained by the doctrine that at the altar the victim 
took the place of a man. 

This doctrine appears all over the ancient world in 
connection with atoning sacrifices, and indeed the false 
inference on which it rests was one that could not fail 
to be dravm wherever the old forms of sacrifice had been 
shaped at a time when cattle were revered as kindred 

however, is so peculiar an institation for Arabia that it stfil remains probable 
that the oonseoration was a substitute for saonfioe. At Salmon, in the 
neighbourhood of Al-Hira, we are in the region of the human sactifices of the 
Lakhmite kings. And these were probably burnt-offerings ; ofl the legend 
of the holooaust of one hundred prisoners by *Aiiir b. Hind, KSmU, p. 97 ; 
Agh, xiz. 129. Hence this king is said to have been oaUed Mol^rric, or, 
according to another tradition, because he burned Yemama (Hofad^al 
id-pabbi, AmGUU, p. 68) ; bni^ as Holdeke observes (QTuaacm, Fu/rstm [1887], 
p. 7), Moharrio without the article is hardly a mere epithet {IcuseA), and I 
apprehend that the Lakhmite family was cidled *'the family of Moharrio” 
after their god, piesumahly Lucifer, the morning star, who afterwards 
became feminine as al-*Ozza (supra, p. 56, note 8). The Ghassanid princes 
of the house of Jafiia were also oaJIed ‘*the family of Mobanio,” Ibn Got. 
p. 814 ; Ibn Dor. p. 269, and here the tradition is that their ancestor was 
the first Arab who hnmeid his enemies in their encampment This, however, 
is obviously a form of JiArem, and must, I take it, be a religions act For 
the “fSunily’* (dQ of a god, as meaning his worshippers, see KynaUp, p. 
44 » 
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beinga And this appears to have been the case in the 
beginnings of every pastoral sodety* Accordingly, to 
dte but a few instances, the notion that animal sacrifice 
is accepted in lieu of an older sacrifice of the life of a 
TTiftTi appears among the Hebrews, in the story of Isaac’s 
sacrifice,^ among the Phoenicians, * among the I^yptians, 
where the victim was marked with a seal bearing the 
imag A of a man bound, and with a sword at his throat,® 
and also among the Grreeks, the Bomans, and many other 
nations.* As soon, however, as it came to be held that 
cattle were merely substitutes, and that the full sense of 
the sacrifice was not brought out without an actual human 
victim, it was naturally inferred that the original form 
of offering was more potent, and was indicated on all 
occasions of special gravity. Wherever we find the 
doctrine of substitution of animal life for that of man, 
we find also examples of actual human sacrifice, some- 
times confined to seasons of extreme peril, and sometimes 
practised periodically at solemn annual rites.® 

1 (Jen. xxiL 18 ; of. Ley. xviL 11. • Porpli., Ih Aha. iv. 16. 

*Plnt., is. et Os. xsxL Acooiding to Wiedemeim, SerodOg ZweiUs 
Biuhf p. 182, these symbols are simply the hieroglyphio determmuit of the 
wordseww, “slay,” 

* See the examples in Porph., Us AhsL h. Bisgq., and for the Bomans, 
Oyid, FasH, yi 162. We have had before us Greek ntes where the yiotiia 
is disguised as a man ; hut oonyersely human sacrifioes are ofben dressed up 
as animals, or said to represent animals : an example, from the worship at 
Hiecapolis-Bamhyoe, is found in 2ka Syria, lyiii , where &thei8 saoridoing 
their children say that they are not children but heeres. 

‘Examples of human saorifioes, many of which subsisted within the 
Boman Empire down to the time of Hadrian, are ooUeoted by Porphyry, 
ut sv^a, on whom Eusebius, Pn^. Ee. iy, 16, Jkm Const xiiL 7, depends. 
See ^0 Glem. Alex., Coh. ad Ghntes, p. 27 (p. 86, Potter) ; of. Hennann, 
Or. AWh. iL § 27. In what follows I conjSne myself to the Semites ; it may 
therefore be noted that, in antiq^uity generally, human viotims were buried, 
burned, or cast into the sea or into a riyer (of. Mannhaidfs essay on the 
lityerses legend). Yet indioatioiis surviye that they were originally 
sacrifices of communion, and as such were tasted by the worshippers: 
notably in the moat famous case of all, the human aaoiifice ofier^ in 
Arcadia to Zeus Lyceeus— the wolf-god— where a fragment of the exta was 
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I apprehend that this is the point from which the 
special development of piaonlar sacrifices, and the distinc- 
tion between them and ordinary sacrifices, takes its start. 
It was impossible that the sacrificial customs should con- 
tinue unmodified where the victim was held to represent 
a man and a tribesman, for even savages commonly refuse 
to eat their own kinsfolk, and to growing civilisation the 
idea that the gods had ordained meals of human flesh, or 
of flesh that was as sacred as that of a man, was too 
repulsive to be long retained. But when I say ** repulsive," 
I put the matter rather in the light in which it appears to 
us, than in that wherein it presented itself to the first men 
who had scruples about cannibalism. Primarily the horror 
of eating human flesh was no doubt superstitious; it was 
felt to be dangerous to eat so sacrosanct a thing, even with 
all the precautions of religious ceremoniaL Accordingly, 
in human sacrifices, and also in such other offerings as 
continued to be performed with a ritual simulating human 
sacrifice, the sacrificial meal tended to fall out of use; 
while, on the other hand, where the sacrificial meal was 
retained, the tendency was to drop such features in the 
ritual as suggested the disgusting idea of cannibalism.^ 
And so the apparent paradox is explained, that precisely in 
those sacrifices in which the victim most fully retained its 
original theanthropic character, and was therefore most 
efficacious as a vehicle of atonement, the primitive idea of 

placed among the portioiiB of saorifioial flesh deziyed from other yiothns 
that were offered along with the human sacrifice, and the man who tasted 
it was belieyed to become a were-wolf (Plato, yiii 15, p. 565 I) ; 
Pansanias, yiiL 2). 

Of the human sacrifices of rode peoples those of the Meixioans are perhaps 
the most instmotiye, for in them the theanthropic character of the yictim 
comes out most dearly. 

1 Of course neither tendency was consistently oarried out in every detail 
of ritual ; there remains enough that is coixunon to honorific and piacular 
sacrifice to enable us to trace them back to a common source. 
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atonement by communion in the sacred flesh and blood 
was most completely disguised. The modifications in the 
form of ritual that ensued when sacrifices of a certain 
class were no longer eaten, can be best observed by 
taking the case of actual human sacrifice and noting 
how other sacrifices of equivalent significance follow its 
model 

Whether the custom of actually eating the flesh survived 
in historical times in any case of human sacrifice is more 
than doubtful,^ and even in the case of animal piacula — 
apart from those of mystic type, in which the idea of 
initiation into a new religion was involved — the sacrificial 
meal is generally wanting or confined to the priests. The 
custom of drinking the blood, or at least of sprinlding it 
on the worshippers, may have been kept up longer ; there 
is some probability that it was observed in the human 
sacrifices of Nilus’s Saracens;^ and the common Arabian 

1 Accoiding to Mohammedan aoooxmts, the Harranians in the Middle Ages 
annually sacrificed an infant, and, boiling down its flesh, baked it into otdces, 
of which only freeborn men were allowed to partake (Fihrist, p. 323, L 6 ; 

c£ Ohwolsohn’s SoBewraua on Ewnm Ba&nJUA, vol. iL p. 142). But in regard 
to the secret mysteries of a forbidden religion, such as Syrian heathenism 
was in Arabian times, it is always doubtM how far we can trust a hostile 
narrator, who, even if he did not merely reproduce popular fictions, might 
easily take for a real human sacrifice what was only tiie mystic offering of a 
theanthropio animal. The new-born infant corresponds to the Arabian/ora', 
offered while its flesh was still like g^ue, and to the Hebrew piaculum of a 
sucking lamb in 1 Sam. viL 9. 

s The reason for thinking this is that on the Arabian mode of saonfice a 
bowl was not required to convey the blood to the deity, while it would be 
necessary if the blood was drunk by the worshippers or spnnkled upon them. 

It is true that the narrative speaks also of the preparation of a libation, 

whether of water or of wine does not appear, — ^but fids in the Arabian ritual 
can hardly be more than a vehicle for the more potent blood, just as the 
blood was mixed with water in Greek sacrifices to heroes. Water as a 
vehicle for sacrificial ashes appears in the Hebrew ritnal of the red heifer 
(Hum. XIX. 9), and is prescribed as a vehicle for the blood of lustration in 
Lev. xiv. 5 sg. In the legends dted in the next note we find the notion 
that if the blood of a human victim touches the ground, vengeance will be 
taken for it. That the drinking of human blood, frnm an enemy 
in battle, was a Saracen praotioe, is attested by Ammianus and Ftocopiun 
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belief that the blood of kings, and perhaps also of other men 
of noble descent, is a cure for hydrophobia and demoniacal 
possession, seems to be a reminiscence of blood-drinking 
in connection with hitman sacrifice, for the Q-reeks in like 
manner, who ascribed epilepsy to demoniacal possession, 
sought to cure it by piacular offerings and purifications 
with blood.^ 

When the sacrosanct victim ceased to be eaten, it was 
necessary to find some other way of disposing of its flesh. 
It will be remembered that, in the sacrifioial meals of 
Mlus’s Saracens, it was a point of religion that the whole 
carcase should be consumed before the sun rose ; the victim 
was so holy that no part of it could be treated as mere 
waste. The problem of disposing of the sacred carcase 
was in fact analogous to that which occurs whenever a 
kinsman dies. Here, too, the point is to find a way of 
dealing with the body consistent with the respect due to 
the dead — a respect which does not rest on sentimental 
grounds, but on the belief that the corpse is taboo, a source 

(see Kinship, p 296 sqq.) ; and the anecdote given by Welllu p. 126, from 
Agh. xii. 144, where a husband, unable to save bis wife from the enemy. 
Mils her, anoints himself with her blood, and fights till he is slain, illustrates 
the significance which the Arabs attached to human blood as a vehicle of 
communion. 

^ Hippocrates, ed. Littr^, vl 362. The evidence for this Arabian super- 
stition is collected by Ereytag m bis notes to the ffcm&sct, ii. 583, and by 
V7e.^ 14:2, ^162 It consists in poetical and proverbial allusions, to whioh 
may be added a verse in Mas’fidi, lii. 193, and in a legend from the mythical 
stoiy of Queen Zabb& {Agh, xiv. 74 ; Tabari, i. 760; Maidanl, i. 205 sqq,), 
where a king is slain by opening the veins of Ms aims, and the blood, to be 
used as a magical medicine, is gathered in a bowL Not a drop must fall 
on the ground, otherwise there will be blood-revenge for it. I cannot but 
suspect that the legend is based on an old form of sacrifice applied to captive 
chiefls (ol the case of Agag) ; it is described as the habitual way of killing 
kings ; of. Agh, zv. 75. 4, where 'Abd Yaghfith is killed opening his 
veins. The role that not a drop of the blood must fall on the ground appears 
also in CafEire sacrifice ; Madean, Laws, p. 81. According to later 

authorities, cited in the Tag id- Arils (i 8. 181 of the old edition), it was 
enough for this cure to diaw a drop of blood from the finger of a noble, and 
drink it mixed with water. 

24 
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of very dangerous supernatural influences of an infectious 
kind. In later times this infectiousness is expressed as 
uncleanness ; but in the primitive taboo, as we know, 
sanctity and uncleanness meet and are indistinguishable 
Now, as regards the kindred dead generally, we find a great 
range of funeral customs, all directed to make sure that 
the corpse is properly disposed of, and can no longer be a 
source of danger to the living, but rather of blessing.^ In 
certain cases it is the duty of the survivors to eat up their 
dead, just as in Nilus’s sacrifica This was the use of the 
Issedones, according to Herodotus (iv. 26). At other times 
the dead are thrown outside the kraal, to be eaten by wild 
beasts (Masai land), or are deposited in a desert place 
which men must not approach ; but more commonly the 
body is buried or burned. AU these practices reappear in 
the case of such sacrifices as may not be eaten. Mere 
exposure on the soil of the sanctuary was perhaps the use 
in certain Arabian cults ; ^ but this, it is plain, could not 
suffice unless the sacred enclosure was an adyton forbidden 
to the foot of man. Hence at Duma the annual human 
victim is buried at the foot of the altar idol,® and elsewhere, 
perhaps, the corpse is hung up between earth and heaven 
before the deity.^ Or else the sacrosanct flesh is carried 

1 This subject has been folly handled by Mr. J. G. Frazer in Jov/m. 
Aidihrop. i’y. 64 aqq.j to wMch I refer for details. 1 think Mr. Frazer 
goes too far in supposing that mere fear of ghosts rules in all these observ- 
anoes. Not seldom we find also a desire for contmued fellowship with 
the dead, under such conditions as make the fdlowship free from danger. 
In the language of physios, sanctity is a polar force, it both attracts and 
repels. 

^ Svpra^ p. 225 sqq. 

^ Porph., De Abst, ii. 56. In old Arabia little girls were often buried 
alive by their fathers, apparently as sacrifices to the goddesses ; see KimUp, 
p. 291. A similar form of human sacrifice probably lies at l^e root of the 
legend about the tombs of the lovers whom Semiramis buried alive (Syncellus, 
i* 119, fipom John of Antioch), for though these lovers are gods, all myths of 
the death of gods seem to be derived fsoio. saonficea of theanthropio victims. 

* Deut. izL 21 ; ofi 1 Sam. xxxi. 10. The execution of criminals con* 
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away into a desert pkce in the mountains, as was done in 
the Greek piacula of which Hippocrates speaks, or is 
simply flung down (a precipice) from the vestibule of the 
temple, as was the use of Hierapolis.^ Among the Hebrews, 
on the same principle, the heifer offered in atonement 
for an untraced murder was sacrificed by breaking (or, 
perhaps, severing) its neck in a barren ravine.* 

Most commonly, however, human sacrifices, and in 
general all such sacrifices as were not eaten, were burned ; 
and this usage is found not only among the Hebrews and 
Phoenicians, with whom fire-sacrifices were common, but 
among the Arabs, who seem to have admitted the fire- 
offering in no other case. In the more advanced rituals 
the use of fire corresponds with the conception of the gods 
as subtle beings, moving in the air, whose proper nourish- 
ment is the fragrant smoke of the burning flesh, so that 
the burnt-offering, like the fat of the vitals in ordinary 
victims, is the food of the gods, and falls under the head of 
sacrificial gifts. But in the Levitical ritual this explana- 
tion is sedulously excluded in the case of the sin-offering ; 
the fat is burned on the altar, but the rest of the flesh, so 
far as it is not eaten by the priests, is burned outside the 
camp, ie. outside the walls of Jerusalem, so that in fact 
the burning is merely an additional precaution added to 


stantly assnmes sacnfioial forms, for the tribesman’s life is sacred even if he 
be a criminal, and he must not be killed in a ooxmuon way. This principle 
is finally extended to all religious executions, in which, as the Hebrews and 
Moabites say, the victim is devoted, as a to the god (Stele of Mesha, 

1. 17). In one peculiar saonjioe at Hlerapolis (JDea jS^yr. xlix.) the victims 
were suspended alive firom trees, and the trees were l^en set on fire. The 
fire is perhaps a later addition, and the original rite may have consisted in 
suspension alone. The story of a human victim hung up in the temple 
at Oarrhfle by the Emperor Julian (Theod., IT, E, iii. 21), and the similar 
stories in the Syriac Julian-romances (ed. Hoffin. p. 247, etc.), are too 
apocryphal to be used, though they probably reflect some obsolete popular 
superstition. 

^ Ika Syria, Iviii. 


* Deut XXI. 4. 
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the older rule that the sacred flesh must not be left 
exposed to human contact. ITow the Levitical sin-offering 
is only a special development of the old piacular holocaust, 
and thus the question at once suggests itself whether in its 
first origin the holocaust was a subtle way of conveying a 
gift of food to the god ; or whether rather the victim was 
burned, because it was too sacred to be eaten and yet must 
not be left undisposed of. In the case of the Arabian 
holocaust, which is confined to human victims, this is 
certainly the easiest explanation; and even among the 
Hebrews and their neighbours it would seem that human 
sacrifices were not ordinarily burned on the altar or even 
within the precincts of the sanctuary, but rather outside 
the city. It is plain from various passages of the }^rophets, 
that the sacrifices of children among the Jews before the 
captivity, which are commonly known as sacrifices to 
Moloch, were regarded by the worshippers as oblations to 
Jehovah, under the title of king,^ yet they were not pre- 
sented at the temple, but consumed outside the town at 
the Tophet in the ravine below the temple.® From Isa. 
XXX. 33 it appears that Tophet means a pyre, such as is 
prepared for a king. But the Hebrews themselves did not 
burn their dead, unless in very exceptional cases,® and 

^ Jer. vii. 31, xiz. 5, xxxu. 85 ; Ezek. xxui 39 ; Mio. yi. 7. The foizn 
Moloch (LXX.), or rather Molech (Heb.), is nothing but ifsfocA, “king,” 
read with the rowels of hosheih, “shameful thing”; see Hoffmann in 
Stade*8 ZATW. m (1883) p. 124. In Jer. xix. 5 delete 
with LXX. 

* The vaUey of Hinnom is the Tyropoeon ; see Erie. Bib., aits. “ Jeru- 
salem ” and “ Hmnom.” 

® Saul’s body waa burned (1 Sam xxxi. 12), possibly to save it from the 
risk of exhumation by the Phihstines, but perhaps rather with a regions 
mteontion, and almost as an act of worship, smoe his bones were buried 
under the saored tamarisk at Jabesh. In Amos vi 10 the victims of a 
plague are burned, which is to be understood by comparmg Lev. xx. 14, 
XXL 9 ; Amos li 1, and remembering that plague was a special mark of 
divine wrath (2 Sam. xxiv.), so that its victims might well be regarded as 
intensely taboo. 
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burial was equally the rule among their Phoenician neigh- 
bours, as is plain from researches in their cemeteries,^ 
and apparently among all the Semites. Thus, when the 
prophet describes the deep and wide pyre “ prepared for 
the king,” he does not draw his figure from ordinary life, 
nor is it conceivable that he is thinking of the human 
sacrifices in the valley of Hinnom, a reference which would 
bring an utterly discordant strain into the imagery. What 
he does refer to is a rite well known to Semitic religion, 
which was practised at Tarsus down to the time of Dio 
Chrysostom, and the memory of which survives in the 
Greek legend of Heracles - Melcarth,® in the story of 
Sardanapalus, and in the myth of Queen Dido. At Tarsus 
there was an annual feast at which a very fair pyre was 
erected, and the local Heracles or Baal burned on it in 
eflSgy.^ This annual commemoration of the death of the 
god in fire must have its origin in an older rite, in which 
the victim was not a mere efBgy but a theanthropic sacri- 
fice, Le. an actual man or sacred animal, whose life, according 
to the antique conception now familiar to us, was an 
embodiment of the divine-human life. 

The significance of the death of the god in Semitic 
religion is a subject on which I must not enter in this 
connection ; we are here concerned with it only in so far 
as the details, scenic or mythical, of the death of the god 
throw light on the ritual of human sacrifice. And for 

^ This is true also of Carthage ; Tissot, La Prw cCJfriqWt ; 

Justin, xiz. 1. But at Hadrumetum m the second century B.o. the dead 
were burned ; see Berger in E»ou$ archAol.^ JuiUet-U^oembre, 1889, p. 875. 

^ For the burzung of the Tyrian Heracles, cf. Clem» Becog, z. 24, where 
we read that the sepulchre of the god was shoAvn '*apud l^rum, ubi igni 
crematus eat.** It is a plausible conjeotui'e, very generally accepted, that in 
Herod, vii 167 the legend of the self-immolation of Kelcarth has got mixed 
up With the story of the death of Homiloar. 

’See 0. Muller, *'Sandon und Sardanapal," in Bhein, ifus., Ser. i 
Bd. iin 
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this purpose it is well to cite also the legend of the death 
of Dido as it is related by Timseus,^ where the pyre is 
erected outside the walls of the palace, i,e, of the temple 
of the goddess, and she leaps into it from the height of 
the edifice. According to Justin, the pyre stood “ at the 
end of the town ” ; in fact the sanctuary of Coelestis, which 
seems to represent the temple of Dido, stood a little way 
outside the citadel or original city of Carthage, on lower 
ground, and, at the beginning of the fourth century of our 
era, was surrounded by a thorny jungle, which the popular 
imagination pictured as inhabited by asps and dragons, the 
guardians of the sanctuary.^ It can hardly be doubted 
that the spot at which legend placed the self-sacrifice of 
Dido to her husband Sicharbas was that at which the later 
Carthaginian human sacrifices were performed.® 

We have therefore a series of examples aJl pointing 
to human sacrifice beneath and outside the city. At 
Hierapolis the victims are cast down from the temple, but 
we do not read that they are burned ; at Jerusalem they 
are burned in the ravine below the temple, but not cast 
down. At Carthage the two rites meet, the sacrifice is 
outside the city and outside the walls of the temple ; but 
the divine victim leaps into the pyre, and later victims, as 
Diodorus tells us,^ were allowed to roll into a fiery pit 
from a sort of scaffold in the shape of an image of the god 
with outstretched arms. In this last shape of the rite the 
object plainly is to free the worshippers from the guilt of 

^ JPr. Ifisi. Gfr, i. 197 ; of. Justin, rviii. 6. On Dido as identical with 
Tanith (Tent), n see the ingenious conjectures of G. 

Hoffmann, JPTmi, Insckr. p. 32 sq, 

^ Tissot, L 658. Silius ItaL, i. 81 sqq,, also describes the temple of Dido 
as enclosed in a thick grove, and surrounded by awful mystery 

*The name Sichar-bas, “commemoration of Baal,*' is not a 

divine title, but is to be understood ffom Ex. xx. 24. is the Phoenician 
form of Heb. 13T- 

* Diod. XX. 14. 
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bloodshed ; the child was delivered alive to the god, and 
he committed it to the flames. For the same reason, at 
the so-called sacrifice of the pyre at Hierapolis, the holo- 
causts were burned alive,^ and so weus the Harranian sacri- 
fice of a bull to the planet Saturn described by DimashcL* 
This last sacrifice is the lineal descendant of the older 
human sacrifices of which we have been speaking; for 
the Carthaginian Baal or Moloch was identified with Saturn, 
and at Hierapolis the sacrificed children are called oxen. 
But in the more ancient Hebrew rite the children offered 
to Moloch were slaughtered before they were burned.® 
And that the burning is secondary, and was not the 
original substance of the rite, appears also from the use of 
Hierapolis, where the sacrifice is simply flung from the 
temple. So, too, although Dido in Timjeus flings herself 
into the fire, there are other forms of the legend of the 
sacrifice of a Semite goddess, in which she simply casts 
herself down into water.^ 

When the burning came to be the essence of the rite, 
the spot outside the city where it was performed might 
naturally become itself a sanctuary, though it is plain 
from the descriptions of the temple of Dido that the 
sanctuary was of a very peculiar and awful kind, and 
separated from contact with man in a way not usual in 
the shrines of ordinary worship. And when this is so, 
the deity of this awful sanctuary naturally comes to be 
regarded as a separate divinity, rejoicing in a cult which 

^ Dea Syria, xlix. ® Ed Mohren, p. 40 (Fr. trans. p, 42). 

^ Ezek. xvi. 20, xxiii. 39 ; Gen. xxii. 10. The inscriptions in Gesenins, 
3£on, Phom, p. 448 sq,, which have sometimes been cited in this connection, 
are now known to have nothing to do witib human sacrifice. 

* The Semiramis legend at EQerapolis and Ascalon ; the l^nd of tha 
death of Astarte at Aphaoa (Meliton), which must be identified with the 
falling of the star into the water at the annual feast, just as in another 
legend Aphrodite after the death of Adonis throws herself from the 
Leucadian promontory (Ptoh, JVbe. Hist, tu. p 198, West). 
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the other gods abhor. But origmally, we see, the human 
sacrifice is offered to the ordinary god of the community, 
only lb is not consumed on the altar in the sanctuary, but 
cast down into a ravine outside, or burned outside. This 
rule appears to be universal, and I may note one or two 
other instances that confirm it Mesha bums his son as a 
holocaust to Chemosh, not at the temple of Chemosh, but 
on the wall of his beleaguered city ; ^ being under blockade, 
he could not go outside the wall. Again, at Amathus the 
human sacrifices offered to Jupiter Hospes were sacrificed 
“before the gates,”® and here the Jupiter Hospes of the 
Boman narrator can be none other than the Amathusian 
Heracles or Malika, whose name, preserved by Hesychius, 
identifies him with the Tyrian Melcarth. Or, again, 
Malalas® tells us that the 22nd of May was kept as the 
anniversary of a virgin sacrificed at the foundation of 
Antioch, at sunrise, “ half-way between the city and the 
nver,” and afterwards worshipped like Dido as the Fortune 
of the town. 

All this is so closely parallel to the burning of the flesh 
of the Hebrew sin-offerings outside the camp, that it seems 
hardly doubtful that originally, as in the Hebrew sin- 
offering, the true sacrifice, ie. the shedding of the blood, 
took place at the temple, and the burning was a distinct 
act. An intermediate stage is exhibited in the sacrifice 
of the red heifer, where the whole ceremony takes place 
outside the camp, but the blood is sprinkled in the direction 
of the sanctuaiy (Hum. xix. 4), And in support of this 
view let me press one more point that has come out in 
our evidenca The human holocaust is not burned on an 
altar, but on a pyre or fire-pit constructed for the occasion. 
This appears both in the myths of Dido and Heracles and 

^ 2 Eiugs liL 27. * Ovid, Meta^h, x. 224 ; of. Movers, i. 408 sq, 

* P. 200 of the Bonn ed. 
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in actual usage. At Tarsus a very fair pyre is erected 
yearly for the burning of Heracles; in the Carthaginian 
sacrifice of boys the victims fall into a pit of flame, and 
in the Harranian ox-sacrifice the victim is fastened to a 
grating placed over a vault filled with burning fuel ; finally, 
Isaiah’s Tophet is a broad and deep excavation filled with 
wood exactly hke the fiery trench in which, according to 
Arabic tradition, the victims of *Amr b. Hind and the 
martyrs of Nejran found their end.^ All these arrange- 
ments are totally unlike the old Semitic altar or sacred 
stone, and are mere developments of the primitive fireplace, 
made by scooping a hollow in the ground.^ It appears, 
then, that in the ritual of human sacrifice, and therefore 
by necessary inference in the ritual of the holocaust gene- 
rally, the burning was originally no integral part of the 
ceremony, and did not taJre place on the altar or even 
within the sanctuary, but in a place apart, away from the 
habitations of man. For human sacrifices and for solemn 

^ AgTiam^ six. 129 ; Ibn Hisliaia, p. 24 (Tab L 925 ; Siira, 85, 4 sgg.). 

^ It seems to me that D&n is properly an Aramaic name for a fireplace, or 
for the framework set on the fire to support the yictini, which appears in the 
Harranian sacrifice and, in a modified form, at Carthage. For we are not to 
think of the brazen Saturn as a shapely statue, but as a development of the 
dogs of a primitive fireplace. I figure it to myself as a pillar or cone with a 
rude head and arms, something like the divme symbol so often figured on 
Carthaginian Tanith cippi. How the name for the stones on which a pot 

is set, and then for any stand or tripod set upon a fire, is in Arabic 

in Syriac UaZ. TyS/y&i of which we might, according to known 
analogies, have a variant tfSih, The corresponding Hebrew word is 
(^or 8TifS£h\ whidh means an ashpit or dunghill, but primarily must 

have denoted the fireplace, since the denonominstive verb is to set on 
a pot.” In nomad life the fireplace of one day is the ash-heap of the next. 
How, at the time when the word first appears in Hebrew, the chief 
foreign influence in Judsean religion was that of Damascus (2 Kings xvl), 
and there is therefore no improbability in the hypothesis that is aii 
Aramaic word. Hie pronunciation tqfeth is qmte precarious, for LXX. has 
and the Massorets seem to have given the loathsome thing the points 
of bosheth. 
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piacula this rule continued to be observed even to a late 
date, but for ordinary animal holocausts the custom of 
burning the flesh in the court of the sanctuary must have 
established itself pretty early. Thus, as regards the 
Hebrews, both the early narrators of the Pentateuch (the 
Jahvist and the Elohist) presuppose the custom of burning 
holocausts and other sacrifices on the altar, ^ so that the 
fusion is already complete between the sacred stone to 
receive the blood, and the hearth on which the flesh was 
burned. But the oldest history still preserves traces of 
a different custom. The burnt-sacrifices of Gideon and 
Manoah are not offered on an altar, but on the bare rock ; ® 
and even at the opening of Solomon’s temple the fire- 
offerings were not burned on the altar, but in the middle 
of the court in front of the noos, as was done many cen- 
turies later at Hierapolis on the day of the Pyre-sacrifice. 
It is true that in 1 Kings viii 64 this is said to have 
been done only because “ the brazen altar that was before 
the Lord ” was not large enough for so great an occasion ; 
but, according to 1 Kings ix. 25, the holocausts and ordinary 
sacrifices which Solomon offered three times in the year 
were in like manner offered (not on the brazen altar, but) 
on an altar “ built ” by the king, ie, a structure of stones ; 
and indeed we have no unambiguous notice of a permanent 
altar of bumt-offering in the temple of Jerusalem till the 
reign of Ahaz, who had one constructed on the model of 
the altar of Damascus. This altar, and not the brazen 
altar, was again the model for the altar of the second 
temple, which was of stone, not of brass, and it is plain 
from the narrative of 2 Kings xvi, especially in the form 
of the text which has been preserved by the Septuagint, 

^ Gen. Yiii 20, zzji. 9. Ex. xz. 24 makes the holocanst be slaughtered 
on the altar, but does not expressly say that it was burned on it. 

* Judg. tI 20, xiii. 19 ; Judg. tl 26, the more modem stoiy of Gideon’s 
offering, gives the modem ritual. 
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that Ahaz’s innovation was not merely the introduction of 
a new architectural pattern, but involved a modification of 
the whole ritual^ 

We may now pass on to the case of ordinary fire- 
offerings, in which only the fat of the vitals is consumed 
on the altar. It is easy to see that when men began to 
shrink from the eating of sacrificial flesh, they would not 
necessarily at once take refuge in entire abstinence. The 
alternative was to abstain from partaking of those parts 
in which the sacred life especially centred. Accordingly 
we find that in ordinary Hebrew sacrifices the whole blood 
is poured out at the altar as a thing too sacred to be 
eaten.® Again, the head is by many nations regarded as 
a special seat of the soul, and so, in !E^ptian sacrifice, the 
head was not eaten, but thrown into the Nile,® while 
among the Iranians the head of the victim was dedicated 
to Haoma, that the immortal part of the animal might 
return to him. But a not less important seat of life, 
according to Semitic ideas, lay in the viscera, especially in 
the kidneys and the liver, which in the Semitic dialects 
are continually named as the seats of emotion, or more 
broadly in the fat of the omentum and the organs that 
lie in and near it.^ Now it is precisely this part of the 

^ See Additional Note K, The AUar at Jerusalem, 1 may add that, m 
1 Eings ZTiii., Elijali’s altar does not seem to be a raised stmoture, but 
simply a circle marked out by twelve standing stones and a trench. 

3 Among the Hottentots blood is allowed to men but not to women ; 
the female sez being among savages ezduded from many holy privileges. 
Similarly the flesh of the Hebrew sm-offering must be eaten o^y by males 
(Lev. vL 22 [29]), and among the Gaffrea the head, breast and heart are 
man's part (Lichtenstein, p. 4:51). 

* Herod, ii 89. The objection to eating the head is very widely spread ; 
e.g,f in Bavaria, as late as the fifteenth century (IJsener, Seligionsgesch, 
Untersiushimgeny ii. 84). Some Arabs objected to eating the heart (Wnsten- 
feld, Beg, p. 407). 

*The Arabic Khilb (Heb. 3pn, Syr. helbH) primarily denotes the 

omentum or midriff, but includes the fat or suet connected therewith ; see 
Lev. iii. 8. An Arab says of a woman who has inspired him with passion, 
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victiin, the fat of the omentum with the kidneys and 
the lobe of the liver, which the Hebrews were for- 
bidden to eat, and, in the case of sacrifice, burned on 
the altar. 

The ideas connected with the kidney fat and its appur- 
tenances may be iQustrated by the usages of primitive 
peoples in modern times. When the Australians kUl an 
enemy in blood revenge, “ they always abstract the kidney 
fat, and also take off a piece of the skin of the thigh ” [or 
a piece of the flank].^ “ These are carried home as trophies. 
. . . The caul fat is carefully kept by the assassin, and 
used to lubricate himself”; he thinks, we are told, that 
thus the strength of the victim enters into him.® When 
the Basutos offer a sacrifice to heal the sick, as soon as 
the victim is dead, “ they hasten to take the epiploon or 
intestinal covering, which is considered the most sacred 

“ she has overturned my heart and tom my midriff ’* (Lane, p. 782}. So 
in Fl3 xviL 10 the sense is not “ they have closed their fat (unfeeling) 
heart,” but they have shut up their midnfT,” and thus are insensible to pity. 
From this complex of fat parts the fat of the kidneys is particularly selected 
by the Arabs, and by most savages, as the special seat of life. One says, 
'* 1 found him with his kidney fat,” meanmg 1 found him brisk and all 
ahve (Lane, p. 1618). In Egypt, according to Burckhardt (Ar. Prov. No. 
301), ‘‘when a sheep is killed by a private person, some of the bystandeis 
often take away the kidneys, or at least the fat that incloses them, as due 
to the pubho from him who slaughters the sheep.” This, I take it, is a relic 
of old sacrificial usage ; what used to be given to the god is now given m 
charity. For Greek ideas about the kidney fat see Mr. Platt’s note on 
<p. 204, in Joum, Phil, xix. (1890) 46. 

^ The thigh is a seat of life and especially of procreative power, as 
appears very clearly in the idiom of the Semites {Kinship^ p. 38). From 
this may be ezplamed the sacredness of the nerms ischiadicus among the 
Hebrews (Gen. zzxii. 88), and similar superstitions among other nations. 
Is this also the reason why the “fat thigh bones” are an dtar-portion 
among the Greeks f The nature of the lameness produced by injury to the 
sinew of the thigh socket is explained by the Arabic lexx., 8,v, ; 

the man can only walk on the tips of his toes. This seems to have been a 
common affection, for poetical metaphors are taken from it. 

* Brough Smyth, li. 289, i. 102 ; of. Lumholtz, Among Oam/Cbals (Lond. 
1889), p. 272. 
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part, and put it round the patient’s neck. . . . The gall 
is then poured on the head of the patient. After a sacri- 
&ce the gall bladder is invariably fastened to the hair of 
bhe individual for whom the victim has been slain, and 
becomes a sign of purification.” ^ 

The importance attached by various nations to these 
vital parts of the body is very emcient, and extends to 
regions where sacrifice by fire is unknown. The point 

view from which we are to regard the reluctance to eat 
of them is that, being more vital, they are more holy 
bhan other parts, and therefore at once more potent and 
more dangerous. All sacrificial flesh is charged with an 
awful virtue, and all sacra are dangerous to the unclean 
or to those who are not duly prepared ; but these are so 
holy and so awful that they are not eaten at all, but dealt 
with in special ways, and in particular are used as powerful 
charms.® 

We see from the case of the Basuto sacrifice that it is 
by no means true that all that man does not eat must be 
given to the god, and the same thing appears in other 
examples. Tlie Hebrews pour out the blood at the altar, 
but the Grreeks use it for lustration and the old Arabs as 
a cure for madness. The Persians restore the head and 
with it the life to Haoma, whUe the Tauri, according to 
Herodotus (iv. 103), in their human sacrifices, bury the 
body or cast it down from the diflf on which the temple 
stands, but fix the head on a pole above their houses as 
a sacred guardian. Among the Semites, too, the magical 
use of a dried head had great vogue. This sort of charm 

^ Oasalis, p. 250. 

3 Thu may be illustrated by the case of the blood of sacrificial yictmis. 
Among the Greeks bulTs blood was regarded as a poison ; but for this belief 
there is no physiological basis : the danger lay in its sacred nature. But 
conversely it was used under divine direolion as a medicine ; Mian, Af. A, 
xi. 35. On blood as a medicine see also Pliny, 2i, zzvui. 43, xxvi. 8 ; 
and Adamses FomZus iii. 25 
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is mentioned by Jacob of Edessa/ and hares’ heads were 
worn as amulets by Arab women.® So, too, when we find 
bones, and especially dead men’s bones, used as charms,® 
we must think primarily of the bones of sacrifices. 
Nilus’s Saracens at least broke up the bones and ate the 
marrow, but the solid osseous tissue must from the first 
have defied most teeth unless it was pounded, and so it 
was particularly likely to be kept and used as a charm. 
Of course the sacred bones may have been often buried, 
and when fire was introduced they were likely to be burned, 
as is the rule with the Caffres.^ As the sacrifices of the 
Caffres are not fire-sacrifices, it is clear that in this case 
the bones are burned to dispose of the holy substance, not 
to provide food for the gods. But even when the bones 
or the whole carcase of a sacrosanct victim are burned, the 
sacred virtue is not necessarily destroyed. The ashes of 
sacrifice are used, like the blood, for lustrations of various 
kinds, as we see in the case of the red heifer among the 
Hebrews ; and in agricultural religions such ashes are verj' 
commonly used to give fertility to the land. That is, the 
sacred elements, after they cease to be eaten, are still used 
m varied forms as a means of communicating the divine 
life and life-giving or protective virtue to the worshippers, 
their houses, their lands, and all things connected with them. 

In the later fire-rituals, the fat of the victim, with its 
blood, is quite specially the altar food of the gods. But 
between the practice which this view represents and the 

^ Qu. 43 ; see more examples in Bayser’s notes, p. 142, and in a paper by 
Jahn, B&r, "rf, d. TTtss. 1854, p. 48. For the Tna ynal human head, 

of which we read so much in the latest forms of Semitio heathenism, see 
Obwolsohn, ii. 150 sgg'., and the AdUa of the Leyden Congress, iu 866 sgf. 

* JMw. SyM, dxxx. 9 ; ZDM9, Trm. 829. 

* Examples, VKfra^ Addl/UiwnaZ Note B, p. 448. The rery dung of cattle 
was a charm in Syria (Jacob of Edessa, Qu. 42), to whic^ m^y parallels exjQEt, 
not only in Ainca, but among the Aryans of India. 

^ Maclean, p. 81. 
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primitive practice, in which the whole body was eaten, we 
must, I think, in accordance with what has just been said, 
insert an intermediate stage, which can still be seen and 
studied in the usage of primitive peoples. Among the 
Damaras the fat of particular animals ''is supposed to 
possess certain virtues, and is carefully collected and kept 
in vessels of a particular kind. A small portion dissolved 
in water is given to persons who return home safely after 
a lengthened absence ; . . . the chief makes use of it as 
an unguent for his body.” ^ So too “ dried flesh and fat ” 
are used as amulets by the Namaqua&^ Among the 
Bechuanas lubrication with gi*ease is part of the ceremony 
of admission of girls into womanhood, and among the 
Hottentots young men on their initiation into manhood are 
daubed with fat and soot^ Grease is the usual unguent 
all over Africa, and from these examples we see that its 
use is not merely hygienic, but has a sacred meaning. 
Indeed, the use of various kinds of fat, especially human 
fat, as a charm, is common all over the world, and we learn 
from the Australian superstition, quoted above, that the 
reason of this is that the fat, as a special seat of life, is a 
vehicle of ^ the living virtue of the being from which it 
is taken. Now we have seen, in speaking of the use of 
unguents in Semitic religion,^ that this particular medium 
has in some way an equivalent value to blood, for which it 
may be substituted in the covenant ceremony, and also in 
the ceremony of bedaubing the sacred stone as an act of 
homage. If, now, we remember that the oldest unguents 
are animal fats, and that vegetable oil was unknown to 
the Semitic nomads,® we are plainly led to the conclusion 

^ C. J. Andersson, LaTce Ngami^ p. 223. 

^ Ibid. p. 330. The dried flesh reminds ns of the Arabian custom of 
drymg strips of saonfleial flesh on the days of Mina (Wellh. p. 80). 

‘ Ibid. p. 465 ; Kolben, i. 121. * Supra, p. 233. 

* Frankel, Fremdworter, p. 147. 
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that unction is primarily an application of the sacrificial fat, 
with its living virtues, to the persons of the worshippers. 
On this view the anointing of kings, and the use of 
unguents on visiting the sanctuary, are at once intelligible.^ 

The agricultural Semites anointed themselves with olive 
oil, and burned the sacrificial fat on the altar. This could 
be done vrithout any fundamental modification of the old 
type of sacred stone or altar pillar, simply by making a 
hollow on the top to receive the grease ; and there is some 
reason to thinlc that fire-altars of this simple kind, which 
m certain Phcenician types are developed into altar candle- 
sticks, are older than the broad platform-altar proper for 
receiving a burnt-offering.* But there are evidences even 
in the Old Testament that it was only gradually that the 
burning of the fat came to be an integral part of the altar 
ritual In 1 Sam. ii 16 we find a controversy between 
flie priests and the people on this very topic. The 
worshippers maintain that the priest has no claim to his 
fee of flesh till the fat is burned ; but the priests assert their 
right to have a share of raw flesh at once. It is assumed 
in the argument that ii the priests held back their claim 
till they had burned the fat, the flesh would be already 
cooked — so the worshippers at least did not wait to see 
the fat burned. And probably the priests had precedent 
on their side, for the old law of Ex. xxiii- 18 only 
requires that the fat of a festal sacrifice shall be burned 
before daybreak — ^the sacrifioe itseU having taken place in 
the evening. 

I fear that these details may seem tedious, but the 
cumulative evidence which they afford that the burning of 

1 The nse of unguents by witches when they desire to transform them- 
selves into a nimal shape, — as we £nd it, for example, in Apuleius’s novel,— 
belongs to the same region of superstition, and to that most primitive form 
of the superstition whjioih toms on the kimdup of men with 

* See below, AddUumcU Note K. 
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the flesh or fat held quite a secondary place in ancient 
sacrifice, and was originally no integral part of the oblation 
at the altar, is of the greatest importance for the history of 
sacrificial ideas. They show how impossible it is to regard 
animal sacrifices as primarily consisting in a gift of food to 
the gods, and how long it was before this notion superseded 
the original notion of communion between men and their 
gods in the life of the sacrifice. 

I do not suppose that it is possible, on the basis of the 
evidences that have come before us, to reconstruct from 
step to step the whole history of the development of fire- 
sacrifices. But we can at least see in a general way how the 
chief modifications of sacrificial ritual and idea came in. 

Originally neither the flesh nor the life of the victim 
could be regarded as a gift or tribute — Le, as something 
which belonged to the worshipper, and of which he 
divested himself in order to make it over to the object of 
his worship. It is probable that sacrifice is older than 
the idea of private property, and it is certain that its 
beginnings go back to a time when the owner of a sheep, 
an ox, or a camel had no right to dispose of its life 
according to bis own good pleasure. Such an animal 
could only be slain in order that its life might be distri- 
buted between all the kin and the kindred god. At this 
stage the details of the ritual are shaped by the rule that 
no part of the life must be lost, and that therefore the 
whole body, which is the vehicle of the life, must be 
distributed and used up in the holy ritual In the first 
instance, therefore, everything must be eaten up, and eaten 
while it is still alive — fresh and raw. Gradually this 
rule is modified, partly because it is difficidt to insist, 
in the face of growing civilisation, on the rule that 
even bones, skin and offal must be devoured, and partly 
because there is increasii^ reluctance to partake of the 
25 
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holy life. This reluctance again is connected with the 
growth of the distinction between degrees of holiness. 
Not every man is holy enough to partake of the most 
sacred sacraments without danger. What is safe for a 
consecrated chief or priest is not safe for the mass of the 
people. Or even it is better that the most sacred parts of 
the victim should not be eaten at all ; the blood and the 
fat are medicines too powerful to be taken internally, but 
they may be sprinkled or daubed on the worshippers, while 
the sacrificial meal is confined to the parts of the flesh in 
which the sacred life is less intensely present. Or, finally, 
it is most seemly and most safe to withdraw the holiest 
things from man’s use altogether, to pour out the whole 
blood at the altar, and to bum the fat. All this applies 
to ordinary sacrifices, in which the gradual concentration 
of the holiness of the victim in its fat and blood tends to 
make the rest of the flesh appear less and less holy, till 
ultimately it becomes almost a common thing. But, on 
special occasions, where the old ritual is naturally observed 
with antique rigidity, and where, therefore, the victim is 
treated at the altar as if it were a tribesman, the feeling 
of sacred horror agamst too dose an approach to things 
most holy extends to the whole flesh, and develops itself, 
especially in connection with actual human sacrifice, into 
the rule that no part of such victims may be eaten, but 
that the whole must be reverently burned. 

If we may generalise from the case of Arabia, where 
the holocaust was confined to human victims and the fat 
of ordinary sacrifices was not burned, it would appear that 
it was h uma n sacrifice that first gave rise to the use of tii-e 
as a safe means of disposing of the bodies of the holiest 
victims. From this practice that of burning the fat in 
common sacrifices may very well have been derived. But 
the evidence is not sufiBcient to justify a positive con- 
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elusion on the matter, and it is quite possible that the use 
of fire began among the hTorthem Semites in coimection 
with ordinary sacrifices, simply as a means of dealing with 
such parts of the victim as were not or could not be eaten, 
and yet were too holy to be left undisposed ol The 
Hebrew ritual of ordinary sacrifices is careful to prescribe 
that what is not eaten on the first or second day shall be 
burned.^ This is evidently a mere softening of the old 
rule that the fiesh of the victim must be consumed without 
delay, while it is still alive and quivering, into the rule 
that it must not be allowed to putrefy and decompose; 
and this again, since the close coimection between putre- 
faction and fermentation is patent even to the unscientific 
observer, seems also to be the principle on which ferments 
are excluded from the altar. The use of fire in sacrifice, 
as the most complete and thorough means of avoiding 
putrefaction in whatever part of the victim cannot or may 
not be eaten, must have suggested itself so naturally 
wherever fire was known, that no other reason is necessary 
to explain its wide adoption. The burial of the sacrificial 
flesh, of which we have found one or two examples, does 
not appear to have met with so much favour, and indeed 
was not so satisfactory from the point of view indicated by 
the rules of Hebrew ritual* 

The use of fire in this sense does not involve any 
fundamental modification in the ideas connected with 
sacrifice. The critical point in the development is when 
the fat of ordinary victims, or still more, the whole flesh 
of the holocaust, is burned within the sanctuary or on the 
altar, and is regarded as being thus made over to the deity. 
This point claims to be examined more fully, and must be 
reserved for consideration at our next meeting. 

^ Lev. yiit 15 sq^, * See AddUional Note L, Migh J^lacea* 
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SACKIFICTAIi GIFTS AND PIACULAR SAOKIFIOES — THE SPBOTAL 
IDEAS INVOLVED IN THE LATTER 

In connection with the later Semitic sacrifices, fire is 
employed for two purposes, apparently quite independent 
of one another. Its ordinary use is upon the altar, where 
it serves to sublimate, and so to convey to deities of an 
ethereal nature, gifts of solid flesh, which are r^arded as 
the food of the gods. But in certain Hebrew piacula the 
sacrificial flesh is burned without the camp, and is not 
regarded as the food of the gods. The parts of the victim 
which in the highest form of piacula are burned outside 
the camp are the same which in lower forms of the sin- 
ofleiing were eaten by the priests as representatives of the 
worshippers, or which in ordinary sacrifices would have 
been eaten by the worshippers themselves. Here, there- 
fore, the fire seems to play the same part that is assigned 
to it under the rule that, if an ordinary sacrifice is not 
eaten up within one or two days, the remnant must be 
burned. All sacrificial flesh is holy, and must be dealt 
with according to fixed ritual rules, one of which is that 
it must not be allowed to putrefy. Ordinary sacrificial 
flesh may be either eaten or burned, but sin-offerings are 
too holy to be eaten except by the priests, and in certain 
cases are too holy to be eaten even by them, and therefore 
must be burned, not eis a way of conveying them to the 

deity, but simply as a way of fitly disposing of them. 

888 
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It is commonly supposed that the first use of fire was 
upon the altar, and that the burning outside the camp is 
a later invention, expressing the idea that, in the case of a 
sacrifice for sin, the deity does not desire a material gift, 
but only the death of the offender. The ritual of the 
Hebrew sin-offering lends itself to such an interpretation 
readily enough, but it is impossible to believe that its 
origin is to be explained on any such view. If the sin- 
offering is merely a symbolical representation of a penal 
execution, why is the flesh ,of the victim holy in the first 
d^ee ? and why are the blood and fet offered upon the 
altar? But it is unnecessary to press these minor objections 
to the common view, which is refuted more conclusively 
by a series of facts that have come before us in the course 
of the last lecture. There is a variety of evidence that 
fire was applied to sacrifices, or to parts of sacrifices, as an 
alternative to their consumption by the worshippers, before 
the altar became a hearth, and before it came to be thought 
that what was burned was conveyed, as ethereaJised food, 
to the deity. The Hebrew piacula that were burned out- 
side the camp represent an older form of ritual than the 
holocaust on the altar, and the thing that really needs 
explanation is the ongin of the latter. 

Originally all sacrifices were eaten up by the 
worshippers. By and by certain portions of ordinary 
sacrifices, and the whole flesh of extraordinary sacrifices, 
ceased to be eaten. What was not eaten was burned, 
and in process of time it came to be burned on the altar 
and regarded as made over to the god. Exactly the same 
change took place vdth the sacrificial blood, except that 
here there is no use of fira In the oldest sacrifices the 
blood was drunk by the worshippers, and after it ceased 
to be drunk it was all poured out at the altar. The 
tendency evidently was to convey directly to the godhead 
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every portion of a sacrifice that was not consumed by the 
worshipper ; but how did this tendency arise ? 

I daresay that some of you will be inclined to say that 
I am maViTig a difficulty of a matter that needs no explana- 
tion. Is it not obvious that a sacrifice is a consecrated 
thing, that consecrated things belong to the god, and that 
the altar is their proper place? No doubt this seems to 
be obvious, but it is precisely the things that seem obvious 
which in a subject like ours require the most careful 
scrutiny. You say that consecrated things belong to the 
god, but we saw long ago that this is not the primitive 
idea of holiness. A holy thing is taboo, ie. man's contact 
with it and use of it are subject to certain restrictions, but 
this idea does not in early society rest on the belief that it 
is the property of the gods. Again, you say that a sacrifice 
is a consecrated thing, but what do you mean by this ? If 
you mean that the victim became holy by being selected 
for sacrifice and presented at the altar, you have not 
correctly apprehended the nature of the oldest rites. For 
in them the victim was naturally holy, not in virtue of its 
sacrificial destination, but because it was an animal of holy 
kind. So long as the natural holiness of certain animal 
species was a living element in popular faith, it was by no 
means obvious that holy things belong to the god, and 
should find their ultiinate destination at the altar. 

In later heathenism the conception of holy kinds and 
the old ideas of taboo generally had become obsolete, and 
the ritual observances founded upon them were no longer 
understood. And, on the other hand, the comparatively 
modem idea of properly had taken shape, and began to 
play a leading part both in religion and in social life. The 
victim was no longer a naturally sacred thing, over which 
man had very limited rights, and which he was required to 
treat as a useful friend rather than a chattel, but was 
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drawn from the absolute property of the worshipper, of 
which he had a right to dispose as he pleased. Before its 
presentation the victim was a common thing, and it was 
only by being selected for sacrifice that it became holy. 
If, therefore, by presenting his sheep or ox at the altar, the 
owner lost the right to eat or sell its flesh, the explanation 
could no longer be sought in any other way than by the 
assumption that he had surrendered his right of property 
to another party, viz. to the god. Consecration was inter- 
preted to mean a gift of man's property to the god, and 
everything that was withdrawn by consecration from the 
free use of man was conceived to have changed its owner. 
The blood and fat of ordinary sacrifices, or the whole flesh 
in the case of the holocaust, were withdrawn from human 
use; it was held, therefore, that they had become the 
property of the god, and were reserved for his use. This 
being so, it was inevitable that the burning of the flesh 
and fat should come to be regarded as a method of convey- 
ing them to the god ; and as soon as this conclusion was 
drawn, the way was open for the introduction of the 
modem practice, in which the burning took place on the 
altar. The transformation of the altar into the hearth, on 
which the sacrificial flesh was consumed, marks the final 
establishment of a new view of holiness, based on the 
doctrine of property, in which the inviolability of holy 
things is no longer made to rest on their intrinsic super- 
natural quality, but upon their appropriation to the use 
and service of the gods. The success of this new view is 
not surprising, for in every department of early society 
we find that as soon as the notion of property, and of 
tiansfers of property from one person to another, gets firm 
footing, it begins to swallow up all earlier formulas for the 
relations of persons and things. But the adaptation of 
old institutions to new ideas can seldom be effected without 
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leaving internal contradictions between the old and the 
new, which ultimately bring about the complete dissolu- 
tion of the incongruous system. The new wine bursts 
the old bottles, and the new patch tears the old garment 
asunder. 

In the case of ordinary sacrifices, the theory that holy 
things are the property of the deity, and that the consecra- 
tion of things naturally common implies a gift from man 
to his god, was carried out with little diflSculty. It was 
understood that at the altar the whole victim is made 
over to the deity and accepted by him, but that the 
main part of the flesh is returned to the worshipper, to 
be eaten sacrificially as a holy thing at the table of the 
god. This explanation went well enough with the con- 
ception of the deity as a king or great lord, whose temple 
was the court at which he sat to receive the homage of 
his subjects and tenants, and to entertain them with 
princely hospitality. But it did not satisfactorily account 
for the most characteristic feature in sacrifice, the applica- 
tion of the blood to the altar, and the burning of the fat 
on the sacred hearth. For these, according to the received 
interpretation, were the food of the deity; and so it 
appeared that the god was dependent on man for his 
daily nourishment, although, on the other hand, all the 
good things that man enjoyed he owed to the gift and 
favour of his god. This is the weak point in the current 
view of sacrifice which roused the indignation of the author 
of Psalm I., and afforded so much merriment to later 
satirists like Lucian. The difficulty might be explained 
away by a spiritualising interpretation, which treated the 
niateiial altar gift as a mere symbol, and urged that the 
true value of the offering lay in the homage of the 
worshipper's heart, expressed in the traditional oblation, 
But the religion of the masses never took so subtle a 
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view as this, and to the majority of the worshippers even 
in Israel, before the exUe, the dominant idea in the 
ritual was that the material oblation afforded a physical 
satisfaction to the god, and that copious offerings were 
an infallible means of keeping him in good humour. So 
long as sacrifice was exclusively or mainly a social service, 
performed by the community, the crassness of this con- 
ception found its counterpoise in the ideas of religious 
fellowship that have been expounded in Lecture VIL^ 
But in private sacrifice there was little or nothing to 
raise the transaction above the level of a mere bargain, 
in which no ethical consideration was involved, but the 
good understanding between the worshipper and his god 
was maintained by reciprocal friendly offices of a purely 
material kind. This superficial view of religion served 
very weU in times of prosperity, but it could not stand 
the strain of serious and prolonged adversity, when 
it became plain that religion had to reckon with the 
sustained displeasure of the gods. In such circumstances 
men were forced to conclude that it was useless to attempt 
to appease the divine wrath by gifts of things which the 
gods, as lords of the earth, already possessed in abundance. 
It was not only Jehovah who could say, ‘‘I will take no 
bullock out of thy house, nor he-goats from thy folds; 
for every beast of the forest is Mine, and the cattle on a 
thousand hiUs.” The Baalim too were in then.' way lords 
of nature, and even from the standpoint of heathenism 
it was absurd to suppose that they were really dependent 
on the tribute of their worshippers. In short, the gift- 
theory of sacrifice was not enough to account for the rule 
that sacrifice is the sole and sufficient form of every act 
of worship, even in religions which had not realised, with 
the Hebrew prophets, that what the true God requires of 

^ Supra^ p. 268 sqq. 
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His worshippers is not a material oblation, but “to do 
justice, and love mercy, and walk humbly with thy God.” 

If the theory of sacrifice as a gift or tribute, taken 
from man's property and conveyed to the deity, was 
inadequate even as applied to ordinary oblations, it was 
evidently still more inadequate as applied to the holocaust, 
and especially to human sacrifice. It is commonly supposed 
that the holocaust was more powerful than ordinary sacri- 
fices, because the gift to the god was greater. But even 
in ordinary sacrifices the whole victim was consecrated and 
made over to the god ; only in the holocaust the god kept 
everything to himself, while in ordinary sacrifices he 
invited the worshipper to dine with him. It does not 
appear that there is any good reason, on the doctrine of 
sacrificial tribute, why this difierence should be to the 
advantage of the holocaust. In the case of human sacri- 
fices the gift-theory led to results which were not only 
absurd but revolting — absurd, since it does not foUow 
that because a man's firstborn son is dearer to himself 
than all his wealth, the life of that son is the most 
valuable gift that he can offer to his god ; and revolting, 
when it came to be supposed that the sacrifice of children 
as fire-offerings was a gift of food to a deity who delighted 
in human flesh.^ So detestable a view of the nature of 
the gods cannot fairly be said to correspond to the general 
character of the old Semitic religions, which ought to be 
judged of by the ordinary forms of worship and not by 
exceptional rites. If the gods had been habitually con- 
ceived as cannibal monsters, the general type of ritual 
would have been gloomy and timorous, whereas really it 
was full of joyous and even careless confidenca I 
conclude, therefore, that the child-devouring King of the 
later Moloch-worship owes Ms cannibal attributes, not to 
^ Ezek. rvi. 20, xxui. 37. 
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the fundamental principles of Semitic religion, but to false 
logic, straining the gift-theory of sacrifice to cover rites 
to which it had no legitimate application. And this 
conclusion is justified when we find that, though human 
sacrifices were not unknown in older times, the ancient 
ritual was to bum them without the camp — a clear proof 
that their flesh was not originally r^arded as a food- 
offering to the deity.^ 

On the whole, then, the introduction of ideas of 
property into the relations between men and their gods 
seems to have been one of the most fatal aberrations in 
the development of ancient religion. In the beginnings 
of human thought, the natural and the supernatural, the 
material and the spiritual, were confounded, and this 
confusion gave rise to the old notion of holiness, which 
turned on the idea that supernatural influences emanated, 
like an infection, from certain material things. It was 
necessary to human progress that this crude conception 
should be superseded, and at first sight we are disposed to 
see nothing but good in the introduction of the notion 
that holy things are forbidden to man because they are 
reserved for the use of the gods, and that the danger 
associated with illegitiinate invasion of them is not due to 
any deadly supernatural influence, directly proceeding from 
the holy object, but to the wrath of a personal god, who 
will not suJBfer his property to be tampered with. In one 
direction this modification was undoubtedly beneficial, for 
the vague dread of the unknown supernatural, which in 
savage society is so strong that it paralyses progress of 
eveiy kind, and turns man aside from his legitimate task 
of subduing nature to his use, receives a fatal blow as soon 
as all supernatural processes are referred to the will and 

^ Compare the remarks on the sacnfloe of the firstborn, i/fifrat Addiiiondl 
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powers of known deities, whose converse with man is 
guided by fixed laws. But it was in the last degree 
unfortunate that these fixed laws were taken to be largely 
based on the principle of property; for the notion of 
property materialises everything that it touches, and its 
introduction into religion made it impossible to rise to 
spiritual conceptions of the deity and his relations to man 
on the basis of traditional religion. On the other hand, 
the more ancient idea of living communion between the 
god and his worshippers, which fell more and more into 
the background under the theory of sacrificial gifts, 
contained an element of permanent truth wrapped up in 
a very crude embodiment, and to it therefore all the 
efforts of ancient heathenism towards a better way of 
converse with the divine powers attach themselves, 
taking hold of those forms and features of sacrifice 
which evidently involved something more than the mere 
presentation to the deity of a material tributa And as 
the need for something more than the ordinary altar gifts 
supplied was not habitually present to men's nodnds, but 
forced itself upon them in grave crises of life, and particu- 
larly in times of danger, when the god seemed to be angry 
with his people, or when at any rate it was of importance 
to make sure that he was not angry, all the aspects of 
worship that go beyond the payment of gifts and tribute 
came to be looked upon as having a special atoning 
character, that is, as being directed not so much to 
maintain a good understanding with the deity, as to 
renew it when it was interrupted. 

When the idea of atonement is taken in this very 
general form, there is obviously no sharp line between 
atoning and ordinary sacrifices; for in ordinary life the 
means that are used to keep a man in good humour will 
often suffice to restore him to good humour, if they are 
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sedulously employed. On this analogy a mere gift, 
presented at a suitable moment, or of greater value than 
usual, was often thought sufficient to appease the divine 
wrath ; a general atoning force was ascribed to all sacri- 
fices, and the value of special piacula was often estimated 
simply by the consideration that they cost the worshipper 
more than an everyday offering. We have seen that even 
human sacrifices were sometimes considered from this 
point of view ; and in general the idea that every offence 
against the deity can be appraised, and made good by a 
payment of a certain value, was not inconsistent with the 
principles of ancient law, which deals with offences against 
persons on the doctrine of retaliation, but admits to an 
almost unlimited extent the doctrine that the injured 
party may waive his right of retaliation in consideration 
of a payment by the offender. But it is not the doctrine 
of ancient law that an injured party can be compelled to 
accept material compensation for an offence; and therefore, 
even on ordinary human analogies, no religious system 
could be regarded as complete which had not more 
powerful means of conjuring the divine displeasure than 
were afforded by the mere offer of a gift or payment. 
In point of fact, all ancient religions had sacrificial 
ceremonies of this more powerful kind, in which the 
notion of pleasing the god by a gift either found no 
expression at aU, or evidently did not exhaust the signi* 
ficance of the ritual ; and these are the sacrifices to which 
the distinctive name of piouyula is properly applied. 

It is sometimes supposed that special piacula did not 
exist in the older Semitic rdigions, and were invented for 
the first time when the gift-theory of sacrifice began to 
break down. But this supposition is incredible in itself, 
and is not consistent with the historical evidence. It is 
incredible that a gift should have been the oldest known 
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way of reconciling an offended god, for in ordinary life 
atonement by fine came in at a relatively late date, and 
never entirely superseded the Ux t(dionis\ and it is 
certain, from what we have learned by observing the old 
form of piacular holocausts, that these sacrifices were not 
originally regarded as payments to the god, but arose on 
quite different lines, as an independent development of the 
primitive sacrifice of communion, whose atoning efScacy 
rested on the persuasion that those in whose veins the 
same life-blood circulates cannot be other than friends, 
bound to serve each other in all the offices of brother- 
hood. 

It has appeared in the course of our inquiry that two 
kmds of sacrifice, which present features inconsistent with 
the gift-theory, continued to be practised “by the ancient 
Semites ; and to both kinds there was ascribed a special 
efficacy in persuading or constraining the favour of the 
gods. The first kind is the mystic sacrifice, represented by 
a small class of exceptional rites, in which the victim was 
drawn from some species of animals that retained even in 
modem times their ancient repute of natural holiness. 
Sacrifices of this sort could never fall under the gift-theory, 
for creatures naturally holy are not man's property, but, so 
far as they have an owner at all, are the property of the 
god. The significance attached to these sacrifices and the 
nature of their peculiar efficacy, has already received 
sufficient attention. The other kind of offering which was 
thought of as something more than a mere gift, consisted 
of holocausts, and other sacrifices, whose flesh was not con- 
veyed to the god and eaten at his table, but burned without 
the camp, or buried, or oast away in a desert placa This 
kind of service we have already studied from a formal 
point of view, considering the way in which its ritual was 
differentiated from the old communion sacrifice, and also 
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the way in which most sacrifices of the kind were ulti- 
mately brought under the class of sacrificial gifts, by the 
introduction of the practice of burning the flesh on the 
altar or burying it in the ghdbghdb ; but we have not yet 
considered how these successive modifications of ritual 
were interpreted and made to fit into the general progress 
of social institutions and ideas. Some notice of this side 
of the subject is necessary to complete our study of the 
principles of ancient sacrifice, and to it the remainder of 
the present lecture will be devoted. 

It must, however, be remembered that in ancient religion 
there was no authoritative interpretation of ritual It was 
imperative that certain things should be done, but every 
man was free to put his own meaning on what was done. 
How the more complicated ritual prestations, to which 
the elaborate piacular services of later times must be 
reckoned, were not forms invented, once for aU, to express a 
definite system of ideas, but natural growths, which were 
slowly developed through many centuries, and in their 
final form bore the imprint of a variety of influences, to 
which they had been subjected from age to age under the 
changing conditions of human fife and social order. Every 
rite therefore lent itself to more than one interpretation, 
according as this or that aspect of it was seized upon as 
the key to its meaning. Under such circumstances we 
must not attempt to fix a definite interpretation on any of 
the developments of ancient ritual ; all that we can hope 
to do is to trace in the ceremonial the influence of success- 
ive phases of thought, the presence of which is attested 
to us by other movements in the structure of ancient society, 
or conversely to show how features in ritual, of which the 
historical origin had been foigotten, were accounted for on 
more modem principles, and used to give support to new 
ideas that were struggling for practical recognition. 
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From the analysis of the ritual of holocausts and other 
piacula given in the last two lectures, it appears that 
through all the varieties of atoning ceremony there runs 
a common principle: the victim is sacrosanct, and the 
peculiar value of the ceremony lies in the operation per- 
formed on its life, whether that life is merely conveyed to 
the god on the altar, or is also applied to the worshippers 
by the sprinkling of the blood, or some other lustral 
ceremony. Both these features are nothing more than 
inheritances from the most primitive form of sacramental 
communion; and in the oldest sacrifices their meaning 
is perfectly transparent and unambiguous, for the ritual 
exactly corresponds with the primitive ideas, that holiness 
means kinship to the worshippers and their god, that 
all sacred relations and all moral obligations depend on 
physical unity of life, and that unity of physical life can 
be created or reinforeed by common participation in living 
fiesh and blood. At this earUest stage the atoning force 
of sacrifice is purely physical, and consists in the redin- 
tegration of the congenital physical bond of kinship, on 
which the good xmderstanding between the god and his 
worshippers ultimately reste. But in the later stage of 
religion, in which sacrifices of sacrosanct victims and 
purificatory offerings are exceptional rites, these antique 
ideas were no longer intelligible ; and in ordinary sacrifices 
those features of the old ritual were dropped or modified 
which gave expression to obsolete notions, and implied 
a physical transfer of holy life from the victim to the 
worshippers. Here, therefore, the question arises why 
that which had ceased to be intelligible was still pre- 
served in a peculiar class of sacrifices. The obvious 
answer is that it was preserved by the force of use and 
precedent. 

It is cpmmon, in discussions of the significance of 
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piacular ritual, to b$gm with the consideration that piacula 
are atonements for sia, and to assume that the ritual was 
devised with a view to the purchase of divine forgiveness. 
But this is to take the thing by the wrong handla The 
characteristic features in piacular sacrifice are not the 
invention of a later age, in which the sense of sin and 
divine wrath was strong, but are features carried over 
from a very primitive type of religion, in which the sense 
of sin, in any proper sense of the word, did not exist at 
all, and the whole object of ritual was to maintain the 
bond of physical holiness that kept the religious community 
together. What we have to explain is not the origin of 
the sacrificial forms that later ages called piacular, but the 
way in which the old type of sacrifice came to branch off 
into two distinct types. And here we must consider that, 
even in tolerably advanced societies, the distinction between 
piacular and ordinary offerings long continued to be mainly 
one of ritual, and that the former were not so much 
sacrifices for sin, as sacnfices in which the ceremonial 
forms, observed at the altar, continued to express the 
original idea that the victim’s life was sacrosanct, and 
in some way cognate to the life of the god and his 
worshippers. Thus, among the Hebrews of the pre- 
prophetic period, it certainly appears that a peculiar potency 
was assigned to holocausts and other exceptional sacrifices, 
as a means of conjuring the divine displeasure; but a 
certain atoning force was ascribed to all sacrifices; and, 
on the other hand, sacrifices of piacular form and force 
were offered on many occasions when we cannot suppose 
the sense of sin or bt divine anger to have been present in 
any extraordinary degree. For example, it was the custom 
to open a campaign with a burnt-offering, which in old 
Israel was the most solemn piaculum; but this did not 
imply any feeling that war was a divine judgment and a 
26 
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sign of the anger of Jehovah.* It appears rather that the 
sacrifice was properly the consecration of the warriors ; for 
the Hebrew phrase for opening war is ‘‘ to consecrate war ” 
{nr^rho enp), and warriors are consecrated persons, subject 
to special taboos.^ Here, therefore, it lies near at hand to 
suppose that the holocaust is simply the modification, on 
lines which have been already explained, of an ancient 
form of sacramental communion.® The Greeks in like 
mann er commenced their wars with piacular sacrifices of 
the most solemn kind ; indeed, according to Phylarchus,^ 
a human victim was at one time customary, which is 
certainly not true for historical times; but I have no 
doubt that the statement of Fhylarchus corresponds to a 
wide-spread tradition such as might easily arise if the 
offerings made on occasion of war were of the exceptional 
and sacrosanct character with which legends of actual 
human sacrifice are so frequently associated.® One illus-' 

1 The bumt-offeiingat the openiiig of a campaign appears in Jndg. vi £0 
(ot yer. 26), xz. 26 ; 1 Sam. yii. 9, ziii. 10. In Jndg. zi. 81 we have, 
instead of a saorihoe before the war, a row to offer a holocaust on its success- 
ful teimination. The yiew taken by the last redactor of the histoiical 
books (Jndg., Sam., Kings), that the uars of Israel with its neighbours 
were always chastisements for sin, is not ancient ; cf. Gen. xzyii. 29, xliz. 8 ; 
Kum. zziy. 24; Dent. zzxiiL 29. 

* Isa. ziii 8 ; Jer. yi 4, li. 28 ; Joel iy. [iii.] 9 ; Mic. iii. 5. See supra, 
p. 168, and AddMontd NoU 0. 

^ I coxgectaie that the form of gathering warriors together by sending 
round portions of a yictim that has been hewn into pieces (1 Sam. zi 7 ; 
of. Judg. ziz. 29) had originally a sacramental sense, similar to that 
expressed by the coyenant form in which the victim is cut in twain ; cf. 
Additional Note H, and the Scythian custom noticed by Lucian, Tossaris, 

§ 48. A covenant by hewing an oz into small pieces was also in use among 
the Holossians ; Zenobius, ii 88. 

* Ap, Porph., De Ahst, ii. 66. 

® Even in the palmy days of Hellenic civilisation we find evidence of a 
deeffiy-rooted belief in the potency of human sacrifice to ensure victory in 
war. So late as the time of Pelopidas, the propiiety of such sacnfice was 
formally discussed, and upheld by historical as well as mythical precedents 
(Plutar^ Pelopidas, 21), But the historical precedents reduce themselves, 
on closer examination, to the single and wholly exceptional case of the 
sacrifice of three captives before the battle of Salamis. On the other ‘Hau di 
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tration of Phylarchus's statement will occur to everyone, 
viz. the sacrifice of Iphigenia ; and here it is to be noted 
that, while all forms of the legend are agreed that 
Agamemnon must have committed some deadly sin before 
so terrible an offering was required of him, there is no 
agreement as to what his sin was. It is not therefore 
unreasonable to think that in the original story the 
piaculum was simply the ordinary preliminary to a cam- 
paign, and that later ages could not understand why such 
a sacrifice should be made, except to atone for mortal 
guilt.^ 

If, now, it be asked why the ordinary preliminary to a 
campaign was a sacrifice of the exceptionally solemn kind 
which m later times was deemed to have a special reference 
to sin, the answer must be that the ritual was fixed by 
immemorial precedent, going back to the time when all 
sacrifices were of the sacramental type, and involved the 
shedding of a sacrosanct life. At that time every sacrifice 
was an awful mystery, and not to be performed except on 
great occasions, when it was most necessary that the bond 
of kindred obligation between every member of the com- 
munity, divine and human, should be as strong and fresh 
as possible. The outbreak of war was plainly such an 
occasion, and it is no hazardous conjecture that the rule 
of commencing a campaign with sacrifice dates from the 
most primitive times.® Accordingly the ceremonial to be 
observed in sacrifice on such an occasion would be pro- 
tected by weU-established tradition, and the victim would 

additions miglit easily be made to the list of legendary precedents, the 
case of Bombus (Zenobius, ii 84). 

^ The opening of a campaign appeaxs also in Africa as one of the rare 
occasions that justify the slaughter of a victim from the tribal herds ; see 
above, p. 297. 

^ There is also some reason to think that in very ancient times a sacrifice 
was appomted to be offered after a victory. See AddUMnaX Note M, Sacrifice 
ly Victorimcs TVamors^ 
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cjontinue to be treated at the altar with all the old ritual 
forms which implied that its blood was holy and akm to 
man’s, long after the general sanctity of all animals of 
sacrificial kind had ceased to be acknowledged in daily 
life. And in the same way sacrifices of exceptional form, 
in which the victim was treated as a human being, or its 
blood was applied in a primitive ceremonial to the persons 
of the worshippers, or its flesh was regarded as too sacred 
to be eaten, would continue to be offered on all occasions 
which were marked out as demanding a sacrifice, by some 
very ancient rule, dating from the time when the natural 
sanctity of sacrificial kinds was still recognised. In such 
cases the andent ceremonial would be protected by im- 
memorial custom ; while, on the other hand, there would 
be nothing to prevent a more modem type of ritual from 
coming into use on occasions for which there was no 
andent sacrificial precedent, on such occasions as ar( 
for the first time under the conditions of agricultural life, 
when the old sanctity of domestic animals was very much 
broken down. Sacrifices were vastly more frequent with 
the agricultural than with the pastoral nations of antiquity, 
but, among the older agricultural Semites, the occasions 
that called for sacrifices of exceptional or piacular form 
were not numerous, and may Mrly be r^rded as corre- 
sponding in the main to the rare occasions for which the 
death of a victim was already prescribed by the rules of 
their nomadic ancestors. 

This, it may be said, is no more than a hypothesis, but 
it satisfies the conditions of a legitimate hypothesis, by 
postulating the operation of no unknown or uncertain 
cause, but only of that force of precedent which in all 
times has been so strong to keep alive religious forms of 
which the origiaal meaning is lost. And in certain cases, 
at any rate, it is very evident that rites of exceptional 
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form, which later ages generally connected with ideas of 
sin and atonement, were merely the modern representatives 
of primitive sacraments, kept up through sheer force of 
habit, without any deeper meaning corresponding to the 
peculiar solemnity of their form. Thus the annual piacula 
that were celebrated, with exceptional rites, by most nations 
of antiquity, are not necessarily to be regarded as having 
their first origin in a growing sense of sin or fear of divine 
wrath, — although these reasons operated in later times to 
multiply such acts of service and increase the importance 
attached to them, — ^but are often nothing more than sur- 
vivals of ancient annual sacrifices of communion in the 
body and blood of a sacred animal For in some of these 
rites, as we have seen in Lecture VIII.,^ the form of com- 
munion in flesh too holy to be eaten except in a sacred 
mystery is retained ; and where this is not the case, there 
is at least some feature in the annual piaculum which 
reveals its connection with the oldest type of sacrifice. 
It is a mistake to suppose that annual religious feasts date 
only from the beginnings of agricultural life, with its 
yearly round of seed-time and harvest ; for in all parts of 
the world annual sacraments are found, and that not 
merely among pastoral races, but even in rude hunting 
tribes that have not emerged from the totem stage.^ And 
though some of these totem sacraments involve actual com- 
munion in the flesh and blood of the sacred animal, the 
commoner case, even in this primitive stage of society, 
is that the theanthropic victim is deemed too holy to be 
eaten, and therefore, as in the majority of Semitic piacula, 
is burned, buried, or cast into a stream.^ It is certainly 

^ Supra^ p. 290 sqq. 

^ Foi examples of annual sacraments by sacnfioe of the totem, see Frazer, 
Totemism and Bxogamy, i. 44 sgf. (It. 232 eg.), and $upra, p. 295, note 2, 

‘ I apprehend that in most climates the vicissitudes of the seasons are 
certainly not less important to the savage huntsman or to the pastoral 
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illegitimate to connect these very primitive piacula with 
any explicit ideas of sin and forgiveness ; they have theii 
origin in a purely naturalistic conception of holiness, and 
mean nothing more than that the mystic unity of life in 
the religious community is liable to wear out, and must be 
revived and strengthened from time to time. 

Among the annual piacula of the more advanced 
Semites which, though they are not mystical sacrifices of 
an “ unclean animal, yet bear on their face the marks of 
extreme antiquity, the first place belongs to the Hebrew 
Passover, held in the spring month Hisan, where the 
primitive character of the offering appears not only from 
the details of the ritual,^ but from the coincidence of its 
season with that of the Arabian sacrifices in the month 
Eajab. Similarly in Cyprus, on the first of April, a sheep 
was offered to Aistarte (Aphrodite) with ritual of a char- 
acter evidently piacular.® At HierapoUs, in like manner, 
the chief feast of the year was the vernal ceremony of the 
Pyre, ^ in which animals were burned alive — an antique 
ritual which has been illustrated in the last lectura And 
again, among the Harranians, the first half of Nisan was 

barbarian than to the more civilised tiller of the soil. From Doughty’s 
account of the pastoral tribes of the Arabian desert, and also from what 
Agatharchides tells us of the herdsmen by the Bed Sea, we perceive that 
in the purely pastoral life the seasons when pasture fails are annual periods 
of semi-starvation for man and beast Among still ruder races, like the 
Australians, who have no domestic animals, the difference of the seasons is 
yet more painfully felt ; so much so, indeed, that in some parts of Australia 
ohildTen are not bom except at one season of the year ; the annual changes 
of nature have impressed themselves on the life of man to a degree hardly 
conceivable to ns. In pastoral Arabia domestic cattle habitually yean in 
the brief season of the spring pasture (Doughly, i. 429), and this would 
serve to fix an annual season of sacrifice. Cam^ calve in February and 
early March ; Blunt, Bed. Tribes, ii. 166. 

p. 844. Note also that the head and the inwards have to be 
eaten, ie. the special seats of life (Bx. zii. 9). 

^Lydus, Be Mens, iv. 45; of. Additumta Mote Qt, The marks 
the sacrifice as piacular, whether my coujeoture XmmfAsti ioi 
is accepted or not 
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marked by a series of exceptional sacrifices of piaculaz 
colour.^ 

So remarkable a concurrence in the season of the great 
annual piacular rites of Semitic communities leaves little 
doubt as to the extreme antiquity of the institution. 
Otherwise the season of the annual piacula is not material 
to our present purpose, except in so far as its coincidence 
with the yeaning time appears to be connected with the 
frequent use of sucking lambs and other very young 
animals as piacular victims. This point, however, seems 
to be of some importance as an indirect evidence of the 
antiquity of annual piacula. The reason often given for 
the sacrifice of very young animals, that a man thus got 
rid of a sacred obligation at the very cheapest rate, is not 
one that can be seriously maintained ; while, on the other 
hand, the analogy of infanticide, which in many savage 
countries is not regarded as murder if it be performed 
immediately after birth, makes it very intelligible that, in 
those primitive times when a domestic animal had a life 
as sacred as that of a tribesman, new-born calves or lambs 
should be selected for sacrifice. The selection of an annual 
season of sacrifice coincident with the yeaning-time may 
therefore be plausibly referred to the time when sacrificial 
slaughter was still a rare and awful event, involving 
responsibilities which the worshippers were anxious to 
reduce, by every device, within the narrowest possible 
limits. 

The point which I took a Kttle time ago, that sacrifices 
of piacular form are not necessarily associated with a sense 
of sin, comes out very clearly in the case of annual piacula. 
Among the Hebrews, under the Law, the annual expiation 

^ FUvristy p. 822. Traces of tbe sacrcdness of the month Nisan are found 
also at Palmyra {Enc, BfiU* xviii 199, note 2). and among the Nabatseans, 
as Berger has inferred from a study of the inscriptions of Madam-SaUh* 
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on the great Day of Atonement was directed to cleanse 
the people from all their sins,^ ie, according to the Mishnic 
★ interpretation, to purge away the guilt of all sins, committed 
during the year, that had not been already expiated by 
penitence, or by the special piacula appointed for particular 
offences; 2 but there is little trace of any such view 
in connection with the annual piacula of the heathen 
Semites ; and even in the Old Testament this interpreta- 
tion appears to be modem. The Day of Atonement is a 
much less ancient institution than the Passover ; and in 
the Passover, though the sprinkled blood has a protecting 
efficacy, the law prescribes no forms of humiliation and 
contrition, such as are enjoined for the more modem rite. 
Again, the prophet Ezekiel, whose sketch of a legislation 
for Israel, on its restoration from captivity, is older than 
the law of Leviticus, does indeed provide for two annual 
atoning ceremonies, in the first and in the seventh 
month but the point of these ceremonies lies in an 
elaborate application of the blood to various parts of the 
temple, with the object of "reconciling the house.” This 
'reference of the sacrifice reappears also in Lev. xvi. ; 
the sprinkling of the blood on the great Day of Atone- 
ment " cleanses the altar, and makes it holy from all the 
uncleanness of the children of Israel”* Here an older 
and merely physical conception of the ritual breaks through, 
which has nothing to do with the forgiveness of sin ; for 
uncleanness in the Levitical ritual is not an ethical concep- 
tion. It seems that the holiness of the edtar is liable to 
be impaired, and requires to be annually refreshed by an 
application of holy blood — a conception which it would be 
hard to justify from the higher teaching of the Old Testa- 

1 Lev. xvi. 80. » Foma, viii. 8, 9. 

»Ezek. xlv. 19, 20 (LXX.). 

* Lev. xvi. 19 ; cf» ver. 88, where the atonement extends to the whole 
BanotuEirj. 
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ment, but which is perfectly intelligible as an inheritance 
from pruoitiye ideas about sacrifice, in which the altar- 
idol on its part, as well as the worshippers on theirs, is 
periodically reconsecrated by the sprinkling of holy {i.e, 
kindred) blood, in order that the life-bond between the 
god it represents and his kindred worshippers may be kept 
fresh. This is the ultimate meaning of the yearly sprinkling 
with a tribesman’s blood, which, as Theophrastus tells us, 
was demanded by so many altars of antiquity,^ and also of 
the yearly sprinkling where the victim was not a man, but 
a sacrosanct or theanthropic animal. 

Of all this, howeyer, the later ages of antique religion 
understood no more them that ancient tradition prescribed 
certain annual rites of peculiar and sometimes of awful 
character as indispensable to the maintenance of normal 
relations between the gods and the worshipping com- 
munity. The neglect of these rites, it was belieyed, 
entailed the wrath of the gods ; the Carthaginians, for 
example, in their distress in the war with Agathocles, 
belieyed that Cronus was angry because slayes had been 
substituted for the noble boys that were his proper yictims. 
But it does not appear that they looked behind this and 
concluded that the god could not demand periodical sacri- 
fices of such price except as an atonement for the eyer- 
recurring sins of the nation. Ancient religion was so 
entirely ruled by precedent, that men did not deem it 
necessary to haye an adequate moral explanation eyen of 
the most exorbitant demands of traditional ritual; they 
were content to explain them by some legend that told 
how the ritual first came to be set up. Thus Diodorus, 

^ Examples of annual human sacrifice in the Semitic field at Carthage, 
Poiph., Dt Abst, u. 27 (from Theophrastus), Pliny, iT. iVl zzxvL 29 ; at 
Dumse^a, or Duma, in Arabia, De Abst. li. 56. At Laodicea in Syria the 
anrnal sacrifice of a deer was held to be a substitute for the more ancient 
wcnfice of a yirgin. (See below, Additional Note P.) 
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when he mentions the Oarthagioian human sacrifices, sug- 
gests the probability that they preserve the memory of 
Cronus devouring his children ; ^ and the Phoenicians 
themselves appear, from the fragments of Philo Byblius, 
to have traced back the custom of sacrificing children to 
a precedent set by the G-od El, whom the Greeks identify 
with Cronus.® 

Indeed, among the Semites the most current view of 
fl.nTmfi.T piacula seems to have been that they commemorate 
a divine tragedy — the death of some god or goddess.® The 
origin of such myths is easily explained from the nature 
of the ritual Originally the death of the god was nothing 
else than the death of the theanthropic victim ; but when 
this ceased to be understood it was thought that the 
piacular sacrifice represented an historical tragedy in 
which the god was killed. Thus at Laodicea the annwd 
sacrifice of a deer in lieu of a maiden, which was offered 
to the goddess of the city, is associated with a legend that 
the goddess was a maiden who had been sacrificed to 
consecrate the foundation of the town, and was thence- 
forth worshipped as its Fortune, like Dido at Carthage ; it 
was therefore the death of the goddess herself that was 
annually renewed in the piacular rite. The same ex- 
planation applies to such scenic representations as were 
spoken of in the last lecture,^ where the deity is annually 
burned in effigy, since the substitution of an effigy for a 

1 Diod. XX. 14. 

® Enseb., iVcBp, i, 10. 21, 88. Thus it would seem that even the 
unenlightened Israelites addressed m Mio. vi. 7 had a profounder sense of 
sin than was current among the heathen Semites. 

* I have not noted any Semitio example of another type of explanatory 
legend of which there are various instances in Giopce, viz. that the annual 
piaculum was appointed as the punishment of an ancient crime for which 
satisfaction had to be made from generation to generation : Fansan. ix. 8. 2 
(at Fotnise), viL 19 (at Patrse in Achaia). In both cases, according to 
the legend, the saciifice was originally human. 

* Supra, p. 864 sqq. 
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human sacrifice, or for a victim representing a god, is very 
common in antique and barbarous reKgions.^ And in like 
manner the annual mourning for Tammuz or Adonis, which 
supplies the closest parallel in point of form to the fast- 
ing and humiliation on the Hebrew Day of Atonement, is 
the scenic commemoration of a divine tragedy in which 
the worshippers take part with appropriate wailing and 
lamentation. That the rites of the Semitic Adonia ® were 
connected with a great sacrificial act, may safely be inferred 
on general principles ; and that the sacrifice was piacular in 
form, follows from Lucian’s account of the ritual of Byblus : 
“ When they have done waaling they first bum a sacrifice ® 
to Adonis as to one dead ” — ^the offering therefore was a 
holocaust as in other annual piacula, and probably corre- 
sponds to the annual sacrifice of swine on April 2, at Cyprus, 
which Joannes Lydus connects with the Adonis legend.^ 
The Adonia therefore seem to me to be only a special 
^orm of annual piaculum, in which the sacrifice has come 
to be overshadowed by its popular and dramatic accompani- 
ments,® The legend, the exhibition of the dead god in 
effigy,® the formal act of wailing, which filled all the streets 

^ Thus the Romans substituted puppets of rushes or wool for human 
olferings in the Argea and the worship of Mania. In Mexico, again, human 
Yiotims were habitually regarded as incarnations of the deity, but also paste 
images of the gods were made and eaten sacramentally. 

^ I use this word as a convenient general term describing a partloular 
type of ritual, without committing myself to the opinion that all ntes of the 
were in connection with the worship of the same god. It is not even 
certain that there was a god Adonis. What the Greeks took for a proper 
name is peihaps no more than a title, **lord,” applicable to various 

deities, OIL. viii. 1211. 

‘ Ketreoyi^evft ; for the sense of the word compare Lucian, De Zuctu, 19. 

* SupnZf p. 290 sq. If this be so, the Cypnan Adonis was originally the 
Swine-^, and in this as in many other cases the sacred victim has been 
changed by false mterpretation into the enemy of the god. Of. Frazer, 
The Golden Bongh, viu. 22 eg , 31. 

® In Greece, where the Adonia were no paxt of the State religion, the 
celebration seems to have been hzmted to these. 

« This is part of the genuine Seimtio ritual, not merely Greek or 
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and was not confined to the sanctuary, took much greater 
hold of the imagination than the antique piaculum at the 
temple, and became one of the most deeply rooted parts 
of popular religion,^ Late in the Middle Ages, in A.D 
1064 and again in 1204, the Arabic historian Ibn al- 
Athlr * records sporadic revivals, on a great scale, of the 
ancient lament for the dead god. In the former case a 
mysterious threat was circulated from Armenia to Chuzistan, 
that every town which did not lament the dead " king of 
the Jinn ” should utterly perish ; in the latter a fatal disease 
raged in the parts of Mosul and Irac, " and it was divulged 
that a woman of the Jinn called 0mm *Onc6d (Mother of 
the Grape-cluster) had lost her son, and that everyone who 
would not make lamentation for him would fall a victim 
to the epidemic.” In this case the form of the lamentation 
is recorded : 0 0mm *0nc6d, excuse us, *Ono5d is dead, 

we knew it not." 

It seems to me that one characteristic feature in these 
late observances is entirely true to the spirit of the old 
Semitic heathenism. The mourning is not a spontaneous 
expression of sympathy with the divine tragedy, but ob- 
ligatory and enforced by fear of supernatural anger. And 
a chief object of the mourners is to disclaim responsibility 
for the god’s death — a point which has already come before 
us in connection with theanthropic sacrifices, such as the 
“ ox-murder at Athens.” 

When the original meaning of the theanthropic ritual 
was forgotten, and the death of the god was explained by 

Alexandrian ; see Lampridios, Heliog, vii. ; Salambonam etiaza omni 
planctu et iactatione Syriaoi onltos exhibnit." As it is not disputed that 
Salambo or Salambas = D^, “the image of Baal,” it is strange that 

scholars should have been misled by Hesyohius and the Mym, Magn. into 
making Salambo a name of the Oriental Aphrodite. 

^ Dea Syria, 6 (Byblus) ; Ammianus, xx. 9. 16 (Antioch). 

*Ed. Tomberg, x. 28; of. Bar Hebrmus, Oluron, Syr, ed. Bedjan^ 
p. 242. 
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legendary history as a thing of the far past, the obligatory 
monming at the annual piaculum was contmued by force 
of usage, and presumably gave rise to various speculations 
which can only be matter of conjecture to us. But it is 
reasonable to suppose that ceremonies which were currently 
interpreted as the commemoration of a mythical tragedy 
could not suggest to the mass of the worshippers any 
ethical ideas transcending those embodied in the myth. 
The legends of the deaths of Semitic gods that have come 
down to us are singularly devoid of moral significance, and 
it is difficult to believe that they could excite any deeper 
feeling than a vague sentimentel sympathy, or a melancholy 
conviction that the gods themselves were not exempt from 
the universal law of suffering and death. And with the 
common crowd I apprehend that the main feeling involved 
was generally that which we have seen to survive in the 
latest manifestations of heathen sentiment — ^the feeling 
that a bereaved deity is an angry deity, who may strike 
blindly all round at those who are not careful to free 
themselves from the suspicion of blame. 

Among the agricultural Semites, where the Baal was 
mainly worshipped as the giver of vegetative increase and 
the quickening spirit of vegetative life, the annual mourn- 
ing for the dead god seems often to have been brought 
into relation to agriculture and the cycle of agricultural 
feasts. In the Baal religion aU agricultural operations, 
but particularly the harvest and vintage, are necessarily 
viewed as in some degree trenching on the holy things of 
the god, and must be conducted with special religious pre- 
cautions.^ Thus among the Hebrews the spring piaculum 
of the Passover, which in its origin belongs to the pre- 
agricultural stage of Semitic society, was connected in the 
Pentateuchal system with the opening of the corn-harvest, 
^ Su^pra^ p. 158. 
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and in like manner the great Day of Atonement precedes 
the vintage feast. Mr. Frazer has brought together a good 
deal of evidence connecting the Adonia — or rather certain 
forms of the Adonia ^ — with the corn-harvest ; the death of 
the god being held to be annually repeated in the cutting 
of the divine grain.® Similarly the wailing for 'OncSd, the 
divine Grape-cluster, seems to be the last survival of an old 
vintage piaculum. I can only touch on this point here, 
since the developments of rehgion connected with agriculture 
lie beyond the scope of the present volume. The dread of 
the worshippers, that the neglect of the usual ritual would 
be followed by disaster, is particularly intelligible if they 
regarded the necessary operations of agriculture as involving 
the violent extinction of a particle of divine life. Here, 
in fact, the horror attending the service is much the same 
as in the case of the original theanthropic sacrifice, only 
it is a holy fruit that suffers instead of a holy ftniTnal 
In the brighter days of Semitic heathenism, the annual 
celebration of the god’s death hardly suggested any serious 
thought that was not presently drowned in an outburst of 
mirth saluting the resurrection of the Baal on the following 
morning ; and in more distressful times, when the gloomier 
aspects of religion were those most in sympathy with the 
prevailing hopelessness of a decadent nation, — such times 
as those in which Ezekiel found the women of Jerusalem 

^ The rites of Byhlus cannot be connected either with vintage or harvest, 
for both of these fell m the dry season, and the Byblian god died when his 
sacred river was swoUen with rain. Here the pre-agricnltoral spring piaculum 
seems to have retained its old place in the yearly religious cycle. 

* ThA Golden Bough, voL v. ohap ix The evidence adduced by Mr. 
Erazer is not aU applicable without limitation to the Semitic Adonia— 
Greek and Alexandrian forms of the moummg were probably coloured by 
Greek and Egyptian influence The Semitic evidence points to Babylonia 
as the source of the Semitic com piaculum ; it is therefore worth noting 
that Bezold finds Tammuz and the foUowmg month Ab designated as the 
harvest months of H. Babybnia m the fourteenth century b.o. eZ- 
Amcfrna Tablets, Brit. Mus. 1892, p. xxix) 
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mourning for Tammuz, — the idea that the gods themselves 
were not exempt from the universal law of death, and had 
ordered this truth to be commemorated in their temples 
by bloody, or even human sacrifices, could only favour the 
belief that religion was as cruel as the relentless march of 
adverse fate, and that man’s life was ruled by powers that 
were not to be touched by love or pity, but, if they could 
be moved at all, would only be satisfied by the sacrifice of 
man’s happiness and the surrender of his dearest treasures. 
The close psychological connection between sensuality and 
cruelty, which is familiar to students of the human mind, 
displays itself in ghastly fashion in the sterner aspects of 
Semitic heathenism ; and the same sanctuaries which, in' 
prosperous times, resounded with licentious mirth and 
carnal gaiety, were filled in times of distress with the 
cowardly lamentations of worshippers, who to save their 
own lives were ready to give up everything they held dear, 
even to the sacrifice of a firstborn or only child. 

On the whole the annual piacula of Semitic heathenism 
appear theatrical and unreal, when they are not cruel and 
repulsive. The stated occurrence of gloomy rites at fixed 
seasons, and without any direct relation to human conduct, 
gave the whole ceremony a mechanical character, and so 
made it inevitable that it should be either accepted as a 
mere scenic tragedy, whose meaning was summed up in a 
myth, or interpreted as a proof that the divine powers 
were never thoroughly reconciled to m a n, and only tolerated 
their worshippers m consideration of costly atonements 
constantly renewed. I apprehend that even in Israel the 
annual piacula, which were observed from an early date, 
had little or no share in the development of the higher 
sense of sm and responsibility which characterises the 
religion of the Old Testament. The Passover is a rite of 
the most primaeval antiquity; and in the local cults, 
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annual mournings, like the lamentation for Jephthah’s 
daughter, — which undoubtedly was connected with an 
annual sacrifice, like that which at Laodicea commemorated 
the mythical death of the virgin goddess, — had been yearly 
repeated from very ancient times. Yet, only after the 
exile, and then only by a sort of afterthought, which does 
not override the priestly idea that the annual atonement is 
above aU a reconsecration of the altar and the sanctuary, 
do we find the annual piaculum of the Day of Atonement 
interpreted as a general atonement for the sins of Israel 
during the past year. In the older literature, when 
exceptional and piaoular rites are interpreted as satis- 
factions for sin, the offence is always a definite one, and 
the piaoular rite has not a stated and periodical character, 
but is directly addressed to the atonement of a particular 
sin or course of sinful lifa 

The conception of piacular rites as a satisfaction for sin 
appears to have arisen after the original sense of tho 
theanthropic sacrifice of a kindred animal was forgotten, 
and mainly in connection with the view that the life of the 
victim was the equivalent of the life of a human member 
of the religious community. We have seen that when the 
victim was no longer regarded as naturally holy, and 
equally akin to the god and his worshippers, the ceremony 
of its death was still performed with solemn circumstances, 
not appropriate to the slaughter of a mere common beast. 
It was thus inevitable that the victim should be regarded 
either as a representative of the god, or as the representa- 
tive of a tribesman, whose life was sacred to his fellows. 
The former interpretation predominated in the aTiTmaT 
piacula of the Baal religions, but the latter was that 
naturally indicated in such atoning sacrifices as were 
offered on special emergencies and did not lend them- 
selves to a mythical interpretation. For in old times 
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the circumstances of the slaughter were those of a death 
which could only be justified by the consent, and even 
by the active participation, of the whole community, i.e. 
of the judicial execution of a kinsman.^ In later times 
this rule was modified, and in ordinary sacrifices the 
victim was slain either by the offerer, or by professional 
slaughterers, who formed a class of inferior ministers at 
the greater sanctuaries.^ But communal holocausts and 
piacula continued to be slain by the chief priests, or by 
the heads of the coxnmunity or by their chosen representa- 
tives, so that the slaughter retained the character of a 
solemn public act.^ Again, the feeling that the slaying 
involves a grave responsibility, and must be justified by 
divine permission, was expressed by the Arabs, even in 
ordinary slaughter, by the use of the lism/Uldh^ ie. by the 
slaughterer striking the victim in the name of his god.^ 
But in many piacula this feeling was carried much further, 
and care was taken to slay the victim without bloodshed, 
or to make believe that it had killed itself.^ Certain 

^ Sug^, p. 284 sq. 

*IiL CIS. No. 86, the ministexs of the temple inclade a class of 
slaughterers (onnT)> so it was at Hierapohs {Dm Syria, xliii). Among 
the Jews, at the second temple, the Leyxtes often acted as aLaughterers; but 
before the captivity the temple slaughterers were uncircumcised foreigners 
(Ezek. zliv. 6 sqq. ; of. O.T, in J. Ch. 2nd ed., p. 260 sqq.), 

‘ Thus in the Old Testament we find young men as sacrificers in Ex. 
xxiv. 5 ; the elders in Lev. iv. 16, Dent. xxL 4 ; Aaron in Lev. xvL 16 ; 
of. Yoma, iv. 3. All sacrifices, except the last named, might, acoordmg to 
the Babbins, be killed by any Israelite. 

The choice of young men,” or rather *'lads,” as sacrificers m Ex. xxiv. 
is curiously analogous to the choice of lads as executioners. Judg. viiL 20 
IS not an isolated case, for Nilus also (p. 67) says that the Saracens charged 
lads with the execution of their captives. 

* The same feeling is expressed in Lev. xviL 11 ; Gen. vm. 8 sqq. 

^ The blood that calls for vengeance is blood that falls on the ground 
(Qen. iv. 10). Hence blood to which vengeance is refused is said to be 
trodden under foot (Ibn HishSm, p. 79, tOt,, p. 861, L 6), and forgotten 
blood is covered by the earth (Job xvL 18). And so we ofto find the idea 
that a death in which no blood is shed, or none falls upon the ground, does 
not call for vengeance ; while, on the other hand, a simple blow calls for 

27 
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holocausts, like those of the Pyre-festival at Hierapolis, 
were burned alive; and other piacula were simply pushed 
over a height, so that they might seem to kill themselves 
by their fall This was done at Hierapolis, both with 
animals and with human victims ; and, according to the 
Mishna, the Hebrew scapegoat was not allowed to go free 
in the wHdemess, but was killed by being pushed over a 
predpica^ The same kind of sacrifice occurs in Egypt, in 
a rite which is possibly of Semitic origin,* and in Greece, 
in more than one case where the victims were human.® 

All such forms of sacrifice are precisely parallel to 
those which were employed in sacred executions, i.e. in 
the judicial slaying of members of the community. The 
criminal in ancient times was either stoned by the whole 
congregation, as was the usual form of the execution among 
the ancient Hebrews ; or strangled, as was commonly done 
among the later Jews ; or drowned, as in the Boman punish- 
ment for parricide, where the kin in the narrower sense 
is called on to execute justice on one of its own members ; 
or otherwise disposed of in some way which either avoids 
bloodshed or prevents the gmlt of blood from being fixed 
on an individual. These coincidences between the ritual 
of sacrifice and of execution are not accidental ; in each 
case they had their origin in the scruple against shedding 

blood-revenge, if it happens to draw blood through the accident of its falling 
on a sore (Moifaddal id-Dabbi, Amihdl, p. 10, ed. Constant. AH. 1800). 
Infanticide in Arabia was effected by burying the child alive ; captive kings 
were slain by bleeding them into a onp, and if one drop touched the ground 
it was thought that their death would be revenged {svpra, p. 869, note 1). 
Apphcations of this principle to saorihces of sacrosanct and kindred animals 
are frequent ; they are strangled or killed with a blunt instrument (supra, 
p. 848 ; note also the club or mallet that appears in sacrificial scenes on 
ancient Chaldean cylinders, Henant, &2ypiig[ue, i. 151), or at least no drop 
of their blood must fall on the gronnd (Bancro^ lii 168). 

^ Dea Syria, Iviii ; Toma, vi. 6. 

^ PhLtarch, 7s. of Cs. § 80 ; cf. Additional Note F. 

’ At the Thargelia, and in the Leucadian ceremony. 
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kindred blood ; and, when the old ideas of the kinship 
of man and beast became unintelligible, they helped to 
establish the view that the victim whose life was treated 
as equivalent to that of a man was a sacrifice to justice, 
accepted in atonement for the guilt of the worshippers. 
The parallelism between piacular sacrifice and execution 
came out with particular clearness where the victim was 
wholly burnt, or where it was cast down a precipice ; for 
burning was the punishment appointed among the Hebrews 
and other ancient nations for impious offences,^ and casting 
from a cliff is one of the commonest forms of execution.® 

The idea originally connected with the execution of 
a tribesman is not exactly penal in our sense of the 
word: the object is not to punish the offender, but to 
rid the community of an impious member — ordinarily a 
u\an who has shed the sacred tribal blood. Murder and 
incest, or offences of a like kind against the sacred laws 
of blood, are in primitive society the only crimes of which 
the community as such takes cognisance ; the offences of 
man against man are matters of private law, to be settled 
between the parties on the principle of retaliation or by 
the payment of damages. But murder, to which as the 
typical form of crime we may confine our attention, is an 
inexpiable offence, for which no compensation can be 
taken; the man who has killed his kinsman or his 
covenant ally, whether of design or by chance, is impious, 

1 Gen. xixviii. 24 ; Lev. xx. 14, xxi. 9 ; Josh vu. 15. 

^ The Tarpeian rock at Borne wiU occur to everyone. Among the Hebrews 
we find captives so Idlled (2 Chron. xxv. 12), and in onr own days the Sinai 
Arabs killed Prof. Palmer by making him leap from a rodk ; cf. also 2 Kings 
mi. 12, Hos. X. 14, firom which it would seem that this was the usual way 
of killing non-combatants. I apprehend that the obscure form of execution 
‘^before the Lord,” mentioned in 2 Sam. xxi. 9 (and also Num. xxv. 4), is 
of the same sort, for the victims fall and are killed ; ypin will answer to 

A 

Note that this religious execution takes place at the season of the 
Paschal piaoulunu 
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and must be cut off from his community by death oi 
outlavny. And in such a case the execution or banish- 
ment of the culprit is a religious duty, for if it is not 
performed the anger of the deity rests on the whole kin 
or community of the murderers. 

In the oldest state of society the punishment of a 
murderer is not on all fours with a case of blood-revenga 
Blood-revenge applies to manslaughter, ie. to the killing of 
a stranger. And in that case the dead man’s kin make no 
effort to discover and punish the individual slayer ; they 
hold his whole kin responsible for his act, and take 
vengeance on the first of them on whom they can lay 
hands. In the case of murder, on the other hand, the 
point is to rid the kin of an impious person, who has 
violated the sanctity of the tribal blood, and here there- 
fore it is important to discover and punish the criminal 
himseli But if he cannot be discovered, some other means 
must be taken to blot out the impiety and restore the 
harmony between the community and its god, and for this 
purpose a sacramental sacrifice is obviously indicated, such 
as Deut xxL provides for the purging of the community 
from the guilt of an untraced murder.^ In such a case it 
was inevitable that the sacrifice, performed as it was with 
circumstances closely akin to those of an execution, should 
come to be regarded as a surrc^te for the death of the 
true culprit. And this interpretation was all the more 
readily established because, from an early date, the alliance 
of different kins had begun to give rise to cases of homi- 
cide in which the line of distinction was no longer clear 
between murder and manslaughter, between the case where 
the culprit hi m self must die, and the case where any life 

^ Heore the responsibility for the bloodshed falls on the nearest town 
^ (ver. 2) ; cf. Jgh. ix. 178, 1. 26 sg., where the blood-wit for a man slain is 
charged to the nearest homestead. 
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kindred to his may suffice. Thus in the time of David ^ 
the Israelites admit that a crime calling for expiation was 
committed by Saul when he slew the Gibeonites, who were 
the sworn aUies of Israel But, on the other hand, the 
Gibeonites claim satisfaction under the law of blood- 
revenge, and ask that in lieu of Saul himself certain 
members of his house shall be given up to them. And in 
this way the idea of substitution is brought in, even in a 
case which is, strictly speaking, one of murder. 

In aU discussion of the doctrine of substitution as 
applied to sacrifice, it must be remembered that private 
sacrifice is a younger thing than clan sacrifice, and that 
private piacula offered by an individual for his own sins 
are of comparatively modem institutioiL The mortal sin 
of an individual — and it is only mortal sin that has to be 
considered in this connection — ^was a thing that affected 
the whole community, or the whole kin of the offender. 
Thus the inexpiable sin of the sons of Eli is visited on 
his whole clan from generation to generation ; ® the sin of 
Achan is the sin of Israel, and as such is punished by the 
defeat of the national army;^ and the sin of Saul and 
“ his bloody house ” (jLe, the house involved in the blood- 
shed) leads to a three years’ famiae. Accordingly it is 
the business of the community to narrow the responsibility 
for the crime, and to free itself of the contagious taint by 
fixing the guilt either on a single individual, or at least on 
his immediate kin, as in the case of Achan, who was stoned 
and then buried with his whole family. Hence, when a 
tribesman is executed for an impious offence, he dies on 
behalf of the community, to restore normal relations 
between them and their god; so that the analogy with 
sacrifice is very close in purpose as well as in form. And 
BO the cases in which the anger of the god can be traced 
^ 2 Sam. zxi * 1 Sam. ii. 27 ' Josh. yii. 1, 11 
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to the crime of a particular individual, and atoned for by his 
death, are very naturally seized upon to explain the cases in 
which the sin of the community cannot be thus individualised, 
but where, nevertheless, according to ancient custom, recon- 
ciliation is sought through the sacrifice of a theanthropic 
victim. The old explanation, that the hfe of the sacrosanct 
animal is used to retie the life-bond between the god and his 
worshippers, fell out of date when the kinship of races of 
men with animal kinds was forgotten. A new explanation 
had to be sought ; and none lay nearer than that the sin 
of the community was concentrated on the victim, and 
that its death was accepted as a sacrifice to divine justice. 
This explanation was natural, and appears to have been 
widely adopted, though it hardly became a formal dogma, 
for ancient religion bad no official dogmas, but contented 
itself with continuing to practise antique rites, and letting 
everyone interpret them as he would. Even in the 
Levitical law the imposition of hands on the head of the 
victim is not formally interpreted as a laying of the sins of 
the people on its head, except in the case of the scape-goat.^ 
And here the carrying away of the people’s guilt to an 
isolated and desert region (mw px) has its nearest 
analogies, not in ordinary atoning sacrifices, but in those 
physical methods of getting rid of an infectious taboo 
which characterise the lowest forms of superstition. The 
same form of disinfection recurs in the Levitical legis- 
lation, where a live bird is made to fly away with the 
contagion of leprosy,® and in Arabian custom, when a 
widow before remarriage makes a bird fly away with 
the uncleanness of her widowhood.® In ordinary bumt- 

1 Lev. xvi. 21. ^ » Lev, xiv. 7, 63 ; cf. Zech. v. 6 sqq. 

» Tdj S.V. fja3, YIII. (Lane, 8.v.; 0. T. in J. Oh., 1st ed., 

p. 430 ; WeUlL^ p. 166). An Assyrian parallel in Records of the Past, ix. 
161. It is indeed probable that in the oldest the outlawry of a 
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offerings and sin-offerings the imposition of hands is not 
officially interpreted by the Law as a transference of sin 
to the victim, but rather has the same sense as in acts of 
blessing or consecration,^ where the idea no doubt is that 
the physical contact between the parties serves to identify 
them, but not specially to transfer guilt from the one to 
the other. 

In the Levitical ritual, all piacula, both public and 
private, refer only to sins committed unwittingly. As 
regards the sin-offering for the people this is quite intelli- 
gible, in accordance with what has just been said ; for if the 
national sin can be brought home to an individual, he of 
course must be punished for it But the private sin- 
offerings presented by an individual, for sins committed 
unwittingly, and subsequently brought to his knowledge, 
appear to be a modem innovation ; before the exile the 
private offences for which satisfaction had to be made at 
the sanctuary were not mortal sins, and gave no room for 
the application of the doctrine of life for life, but were 
atoned for by a money payment, on the analogy of the 
satisfaction given by payment of a fine for the offences of 
man against man (2 Kings xiL 16), And, on the whole, 
while there can be no doubt that public piacula were often 
regarded as surrogates for the execution of an offender, 
who either was not known or whom the community 
hesitated to bring to justice, I very much doubt whether 
private offerings were often viewed in this light ; even the 
sacrifice of a child, as we have already seen, was conceived 
ratlier as the greatest and most exorbitant gift that a 
man can offer.® The very idea of an execution implies a 

criminal meant nothing more than freeing the commnnily, jnst in this way, 
from a deadly contagion. 

1 Gen. xlviii. 14 ; Num. Tiii 10 ; Dent, zxzir. 9 ; cf. 2 Kings ii. 18 aqq. 

^ The Gre^ piacula for murder were certainly not regarded as ezeoutions, 
but as cathartic rites. 
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public function, and not a private prestation, and so I 
apprehend that the conception of a satisfaction paid to 
divine justice could not well be connected with any but 
public piacula. In these the death of the victim might 
very well pass for the scenic representation of an execution, 
and so represent the community as exonerating itself from 
all complicity in the crime to be atoned for. Looked at in 
this view, atoning rites no doubt served in some measure 
to keep alive a sense of divine justice and of the imperative 
duty of righteousness within the community. But the 
moral value of such scenic representation was probably 
not very great; and where an actual human victim was 
offered, so that the sacrifice practically became an execu- 
tion, and was interpreted as a punishment laid on the com- 
munity by its god, the ceremony was so wholly deficient in 
distributive justice that it was calculated to perplex, rather 
than to educate, the growing sense of morality. 

Christian theologians, looking on the sacrifices of the 
Old Testament as a type of the sacrifice on the cross, and 
interpreting the latter as a satisfaction to divine justice, 
have undoubtedly over-estimated the ethical lessons 
embodied in the Jewish sacrificial system; as may be 
inferred even from the fact that, for many centuries, the 
official theology of the Church was content to interpret 
the death of Christ as a ransom for mankind paid to the 
devil, or as a satisfaction to the divine honour (Anselm), 
rather than as a recognition of the sovereignty of the 
moral law of justice. If Christian theology shows such 
variations in the interpretation of the doctrine of substitu- 
tion, it is obviously absurd to expect to find a consistent 
doctrine on this head in connection with ancient sacrifice;^ 

^ Jewish theology has a great deal to say aboat the acceptance of the 
merits of the righteons on behalf of the wiok^, but very little about atone- 
ment throu|^ sacrifice. 
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and it may safely be affirmed that the influencse of piacnlar 
sacrifices, in keeping the idea of divine justice before the 
minds of ancient nations, was very slight compared with 
the infinence of the vastly more important idea that the 
gods, primarily as the vindicators of the duties of kinship, 
and then also of the wider morality which ultimately grew 
up on the basis of kinship, preside over the public exercise 
of justice, give oracles for the detection of hidden offences, 
and sanction or demand the execution of guilty tribesmen. 
Of these very real functions of divine justice the piacular 
sacrifice, when interpreted as a scenic execution, is at best 
only an empty shadow. 

Another interpretation of piacular sacrifice, which has 
great prominence in antiquity, is that it purges away 
guilt. The cleansing effect of piacula is mainly associated 
with the application to the persons of the worshippers of 
sacrificial blood or ashes, or of holy water and other thing 
of sacred virtue, including holy herbs and even the fragrant 
smoke of incense. This is a topic which it would be easy 
to illustrate at great length and with a variety of curious 
particulars; but the principle involved is so simple that 
little would be gained by the enumeration of all the 
different substances to which a cathartic value was 
ascribed, either by themselves or as accessories to an 
atoning sacrifice. A main point to be noted is that 
ritual purity has in principle nothing to do with physical 
cleanliness, though such a connection was ultimately 
established by the common use of water as a means of 
lustration. Primarily, purification means the application 
to the person of some medium which removes a taboo, 
and enables the person purified to mingle freely in the 
ordinary life of his fellows. It is not therefore identical 
with consecration, for the latter often brings special taboos 
with it And so we find that the ancients used purifica- 
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tory rites after as well as before holy functions.^ But as 
the normal life of the member of a religious community 
is in a broad sense a holy life, lived in accordance with 
certain standing precepts of sanctity, and in a constant 
relation to the deity of the community, the main use of 
purificatory rites is not to tone down, to the level of 
ordinary life, the excessive holiness conveyed by contact 
with sacrosanct things, but rather to impart to one who 
has lost it the measure of sanctity that puts him on the 
level of ordinary social life. So much indeed does this 
view of the matter predominate, that among the Hebrews 
all purifications are ordinarily reckoned as purification 
from undeanness ; thus the man who has burned the red 
heifer or carried its ashes, becomes ceremonially unclean, 
though in reality the thing that he has been in contact 
with was not impure but most holy ; * and similarly the 
handKng of the Scriptures, according to the Eabbins, 
defiles the hands, entails a ceremonial washing. Puri- 
fications, therefore, are performed by the use of any of 
the physical means that re-establish normal relations with 
the deity and the congregation of his worshippers — in 
short, by contact with something that contains and can 
impart a divine virtue. For ordinary purposes the use 
of living water may sufiice, for, as we know, there is a 
sacred principle in such water. But the most powerful 
cleansing media are necessarily derived from the body and 
blood of sacrosanct victims, and the forms of purification 
embrace such rites as the sprinkling of sacrificial blood 
or ashes on the person, anointing with holy unguents, or 
fumigation with the smoke of incense, which from early 
times was a favourite accessory to sacrifices. It seems 
probable, however, that the religious value of incense was 

^ See Additwrud Note B, p. 446 eg'., and eupra, p. 851 sq, 

* Hum. xix. 8. 10. 
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originally independent of animal sacrifice, for frankincense 
wa^ the gum of a very holy species of tree, which was 
collected with religious precautions.^ Whether, therefore, 
the sacred odour was used in unguents or burned like an 
altar sacrifice, it appears to have owed its virtue, like the 
gum of the samora tree,^ to the idea that it was the blood 
of an animate and divine plant. 

It is easy to understand that cathartic media, like 
holiness itself, were of various degrees of intensity, and 
were sometimes used, one after another, in an ascending 
scale. All contact with holy things has a dangerous side ; 
and so, before a man ventures to approach the holiest 
sacraments, he prepares himself by ablutions and other less 
potent cathartic applications. On this principle ancient 
religions developed very complicated schemes of purificatory 
ceremonial, but in aU grave cases these culminated in 
piacular sacrifice ; “ without shedding of blood there is no 
remission of sin.” * 

In the most primitive form of the sacrificial idea the 
blood of the sacrifice is not employed to wash away an 
impurity, but to convey to the worshipper a particle of 
holy life. The conception of piacular media as purifi- 
catory, however, involves the notion that the holy medium 
not only adds something to the worshipper’s life, and 
refreshes its sanctity, but expels from him something that 
is impure. The two views are obviously not inconsistent, 
if we conceive impurity as the wrong kind of life, which 
is dispossessed by inoculation with the right kind. Some 
idea of this sort is, in fact, that which savages associate 
with the uncleanness of taboo, which they commonly 

^ Pliny, zii. 64. The right even to see the trees was Teserred to 
certain holy families, who, when engaged in haryestlDg the gum, had 
to abstain from all contact with women and from participation in 
funerals. 

‘ Supra, p. 183. 


* Heb. iz. 22. 
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ascribe to the presence, in or about the man, of " spirits ” or 
living agencies ; and the same idea occurs in much higher 
forms of religion, as when, in mediaeval Christianity, exor- 
cisms to expel devils from the catechumen are regarded as 
a necessary preliminary to baptismi. 

Among the Semites the impurities which were thought 
of as cleaving to a man, and making him imfit to mingle 
freely in the social and religious life of his community, 
were of very various kinds, and often of a nature that 
we should regard as merely physical, e,g. uncleanness from 
contact with the dead, from leprosy, from eating forbidden 
food, and so fortL All these are mere survivals of savage 
taboos, and present nothing instructive for the higher 
developments of Semitic religion. They were dealt with, 
where the uncleanness was of a mild form, mainly by 
ablutions ; or where the uncleanness was more intense, by 
more elaborate ceremonies involving the use of sacrifida] 
blood, ^ of sacrificial ashes, ^ or the like. Sometimes, as we 
have seen, the Hebrews and Arabs conveyed the impurity 
to a bird, and allowed it to fly away with it.® 

There is, however, one form of impurity, viz. that of 
bloodshed, with which important ethical ideas connected 
themselves. Here also the impurity is primarily a physical 
one ; it is the actual blood of the murdered man, staining 
the hands of the slayer, or lying unatoned and unburied 
on the ground, that defiles the murderer and his whole 
community, and has to be cleansed away. We have 

^ Lev. xiv. 17, 51, * Num. xix. 17. 

* Bupray p. 422. In the Arabian case the woman also threw away a piece 
of camel’s dung, which must also be supposed to have become the receptacle 
for her impurity ; or she cut her naik or plucked out part of her hair (of. 
Deut. xxL 12), in which, as specially important parts of the body (supra, p. 
324, note 2), the impure life might be supposed to be concentrated ; or she 
anointed herself with perfume, i.s. with a holy medium, or rubbed herself 
against an ass, sheep or goat, presumably in order to transfer her unclean^ 
ness to the ammd. 
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already seen ^ that the Semitic religions provide no atone- 
ment for the murderer himself, that can restore him to his 
original place in his tribe, and this principle survives in 
the Hebrew law, which does not admit piaeula for mortal 
sins. The ritual idea of cleansing from the guilt of blood 
is only applicable to the community, which disavows the 
act of its impious member, and seeks tho restoration of 
its injured holiness by a public sacrificial act. Thus 
in Semitic antiquity the whole ritual conception of the 
purging away of sin is bound up with the notion of the 
solidarity of the body of worshippers — the same notion 
which makes the pious Hebrews confess and lament not 
only their own sins, but the sins of their fathers.® When 
the conception that the community, as such, is responsible 
for the maintenance of holiness in all its parts, is combined 
with the thought that holiness is specially compromised by 
crime, — for in early society bloodshed within the Mn is the 
typical form, to the analogy of which all other crimes are 
referred, — a solid basis is laid for the conception of the 
religious community as a kingdom of righteousness, which 
lies at the root of the spiritual teaching of the Hebrew 
prophets. The stricter view of divine righteousness which 
distinguishes Hebrew religion from that of the Greeks even 
before the prophetic period, is mainly connected with the 
idea that, so far as individuals are concerned, there is no 
atonement for mortal sin* This principle indeed is 
common to all races in the earliest stages of law and 
religion ; but among tho Greeks it was early broken 
down, for reasons that have been already explained,^ while 
among the Hebrews it subsisted, without change, till a date 
when the conception of sin was sufficiently developed to 

^ ^S'wjpra, pp. 869 ay., 423. 

* Hos. X, 9 ; Jeor. iii 26 ; Ezra iz. 7 ; P& crl 6. 

* Ez. zzi. 14. * p. 800 
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permit of its being interpreted, as was done by the 
prophets, in a way that raised the religion of Israel 
altogether out of the region of physical ideas with which 
primitive conceptions of holiness are bound up. 

We had occasion a moment ago to glance at the 
subject of confession of sin and lamentation over it. The 
connection of this part of religion with piacular sacrifice 
is important enough to deserve a separate consideration. 

Among the Jews the great Day of Expiation was a 
day of humiliation and penitent sorrow for sin, for which 
a strict fast and all the outward signs of deep mourning 
were prescribed.^ Similar forms of grief were observed 
in all solemn supplications at the sanctuary, not only by 
the Hebrews,® but by their neighbours.® On such occasions, 
where the mourners assemble at a temple or high place, 
we must, according to the standing rules of ancient 
religion, assume that a piacular sacrifice formed the cul- 
minating point of the service ; ^ and conversely it appears 
probable that forms of mourning, more or less accentuated, 
habitually went with piacular rites, not only when they 
were called for by some great public calamity, but on 
other occasions too. For we have already seen that in 
the annual piacula of the Baal religion there was also a 
formal act of mourning, which, however, was not an ex- 
pression of penitence for sin, but a lament over the dead 
god. In this last case the origin and primary significance 
of the obligatory lamentation is suflBlciently transparent; 
for the death of the god is originally nothing else than 

^ According to Jbmo, viii. 1, washing, unguents, and the use of shoes 
were forbidden. 

* 1 Sam. vii, 6 ; Isa. zzxvii. 1 j Joel ii. 128qq, * Isa. xv. 2 sqq. 

* In Hos. viL 14 the mourners who howl upon their beds are engaged in 
a religioua fiinotion. And as ordinary moumers lie on the ground, 1 take it 
that l^e beds are the couches on whi^ men reclined at a sacrificial banquet 
(Amos iL 8, tI. 4), which here has the dhaiacter, not of a joyous feast but 
of an atoning lite* 
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the death of the theanthropie victim, which is bewailed by 
those who assist at the ceremony, exactly as the Todas 
bewail the slaughter of the sacred bufGalo.^ On the same 
principle the Egyptians of Thebes bewailed the death of 
the ram that was annually sacrificed to the god Amen, 
and then clothed the idol in its skin and buried the 
carcase in a sacred coffin.^ Here the mourning is for the 
death of the sacrosanct victim, which, as the use of the 
skin indicates, represents the god himself. But an act 
of lamentation was not less appropriate in cases where 
the victim was thought of rather as representing a man 
of the kindred of the worshippers ; and primarily, as we 
know, the theanthropie victim was equally akin to the 
god and to the sacrificers. 

I think it can be made probable that a form of 
lamentation over the victim was part of the oldest 
sacrificial ritual, and that this is the explanation of such 
rites as the howling (oXoXut^ which accompanied Greek 
sacrifices, and in which, as in acts of mourning for the 
dead, women took the chief part. Herodotus (iv. 189) 
was struck with the resemblance between the Greek 
practice and that of the Libyans, a race among whom 
the sacredness of domestic animals was very marked. 
The Libyans killed their sacrifices without bloodshed, 
by throwing them over their huts* and then twisting 
their necks. Where bloodshed is avoided in a sacrifice, 
we may be sure that the life of the victim is regarded 
as human or theanthropie, and the howHng can be nothing 
else than an act of mourning. Among the Semites, in like 
manner, the shouting (hoMel, toMU) that accompanied 

^ Supra, p. 299 sq. 

° Herod, ii. 42. In Egypt an act of mourning wont also with other 
saorifices, notably in the great feast at Busins | Her^. li. 40, 61. 

^ This is analogous to the Paachal spripkling of blood on the lintel and 
doorposts. 
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sacrifice may probably, in its oldest shape, have been a 
wail over the death of the victim, though it ultimately 
took the form of a chant of praise (Hallelujah), or, among 
the Arabs, degenerated into a meaningless repetition of the 
word lahhaika. For it is scarcely legitimate to separate 
the Semitic tahlU from the Greek and Libyan oXoXvyi^, 
and indeed the roots and ^ (Ar. Jj!^), "to chant 
praises ” and " to howl," are closely connected.^ 

Another rite which admits of a twofold interpretation 
is the sacrificial dance. Dancing is a common expression 
of religious joy, as appears from many passages of the Old 
Testament, but the limping dance of the priests of Baal in 
1 Kings xviiL 26 is associated with forms of mournful 
supplication, and in Syriac the same verb, in different 
conjugations, means " to dance " and " to mourn.” 

In ordinary sacrificial service, the ancient attitude of 
awe at the death of the victim was transformed into one 
of gladness, and the shouting xmderwent a correspond- 
ing change of meaning.^ But piacular rites continued 

^ On this topic oonsolt, but with caution, Hoveis, Fho&n, i. 246 sq. The 
Arabic aMUa, tahlll, is primarily connected with the slaughter of the victim 
(supra, p 840). Meat that has been killed in the name of an idol is rnS 
ohilla lighairi *lUlh, and the tahiU includes (1) the UmilUih of the 
sacrificer, (2) the shouts of the congregation aocomponying this act, (8) by 
a natural extension, all religious shouting. If, now, we note that the 
hmaUlOh is the form by which the saorideer ezeoses his bold act, and that 
iaihiU also means ** shrinking back in terror*’ (see Noldeke in ZDMQ, 
zli 723), we can hardly doubt that the shouting was originally not joyons, 

but an expression of awe and anguish. The derivation of from 
the new moon (Lagarde, OrisTUaita, ii. 19 ; Snoook-Hurgronje, Bist mat- 
haamche Feest, p. 75), is tempting, but must be given up. Compare on the 
whole matter, Wellh. p. 110 sqq, Cf. Gandefroy-Demombynes, 1 80, note 4 

* This transition was probably much easier than it seems to us ; for 
shouting in mourning and shouting in joy seem both to be primarily 
directed to drive away evil influences. C)f course, men, like children, are 
noiBy when they are hut the oonveutiQnal shrill ones of women in the 
Hast (zaghSrU) are not natural expressions of joy, and do not differ materi- 
ally from the sound made in wailing. The Hebrew word rinTia is used 
both of shouts of joy and of the cry of suppliants at a religious fast (Jer. 
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to be conducted with signs ol mourning, which were 
interpreted, as we have seen, sometimes as a lamenta- 
tion for the death of the god, and sometimes as 
forms of penitent supplication, and deprecation of divine 
wrath. 

That feelings of contrition find an expression in acts 
of mourning, is an idea so familiar to us that at first sight 
it seems to need no explanation ; but a little reflection will 
correct this impression, and make it appear by no means 
unreasonable to suppose that the forms of moumiug 
observed in supplicatory rites were not primarily expres- 
sions of sorrow for sin, or lamentable appeals to the com- 
passion of the deity, but simply the obligatory wailing for 
the death of a kindred victim. The forms prescribed are 
identical with those used in mourning for the dead ; and 
if it be urged that this is merely an expression of the 
most pungent grief, I reply that we have already found 
reason to be chary in assuming that certain acts are 
natural expressions of sorrow, and to recognise that the 
customs observed in lamentation for the dead had originally 
a very definite meaning, and could not become general ex- 
pressions of grief till that meaning was forgotten.^ And it 
is surely easier to suppose that the ancient rites of lamenta- 
tion for the victim changed their sense, when men fell out 
of touch with the original meaning of them, than that they 
were altogether dropped for a time, and then resumed with 
a new meaning. 

Again, the idea that the gods have a kindred feeling with 
their worshippers, and are touched with compassion when 
they see them to be miserable, is no doubt familiar even to 
early religions. But formal acts of worship in antiquity, 

xiv. 12). In Arabic the root is used xuaiuly of plaintive cries, as of 
mourning women. 

1 Suj^a, p. $22 sq,, p. 336 ag. 

28 
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as we have seen from our analysis of sacrificial rites, are 
directed, not merely to appeal to the sentiment of the deity, 
but to lay him under a social obligation. Even in the 
theology of the Kabbins, penitence atones only for light 
offences, all grave offences demanding also a material 
prestation.^ If this is the view of later Judaism, after all 
that had been taught by the prophets as to the worthless- 
ness of material offerings, in the eyes of a God who looks 
at the heart, it is hardly to be thought that in heathen 
religions elaborate forms of mourning and supplication 
were nothing more than appeals to divine compassion. 
And, in fact, there is no doubt that some of the forms 
which we are apt to take as expressions of intense grief or 
self-abasement before the god, had originally quite another 
meaning. For example, when the worshippers gash their 
own flesh in rites of supplication, this is not an appeal to 
the divine compassion, but a purely physical means of 
establishing a blood-bond with the god.^ Again, the usage 
of religious fasting is commonly taken as a sign of sorrow, 
the worshippers being so distressed at the alienation of 
their god that they cannot eat; but there are very strong 
reasons for believing that, in the strict Oriental form in 
which total abstinence from meat and drink is prescribed, 
fasting is primarily nothing more than a preparation for 
the sacramental eating of holy flesh. Some savage nations 
not only fast, but use strong purges before venturing to eat 
holy meat ; * similarly the Harranians fasted on the eighth 
of Nisan, and then broke their fast on mutton, at the same 
time offering sheep as holocausts ; * the modem Jevra fast 
from ten in the morning before eating the Passover ; and 

1 Toma, viii. 8, nii)p n2)m> 

* Supra, p. 821 aqq, 8 Xhomaon, Masai Zcmd, p. 480. 

* JNhrist, p. 822. In Egypt a fast preceded the sacrificial meal at the 
great feast of Bnsiris, 'where the 'riciam is clearly 'theanthropio, Herod, ii. 
40, 61. 
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even a modem Catholic must come to the communion with 
an empty stomacL On the whole, then, the conclusion 
seems to be legitimate, that the ritual of penitent con- 
fession and humiliation for sin follows the same law that 
we have found to hold good in other departments of 
ritual observance; the original interpretation turns on a 
physical conception of holiness, and it is only gradually 
and incompletely that physical ideas give way to ethical 
interpretation. 

To the account that has been given of various aspects 
of the atoning efficacy of sacrifice, and of ritual observances 
that go with sacrifice, I have still to add some notice of 
a very remarkable series of ceremonies, in which the skin 
of the sacrosanct victim plays the chief part. In Nilus’s 
sacrifice the skin and hair of the victim are eaten up like 
the rest of the carcase, and in some piacula, e,g, the 
Levitical red heifer, the victim is burned skin and all 
Usually, however, it is flayed ; and in later rituals, where 
rules are laid down determining whether the skin shall 
belong to the sacrifice! or be part of the priest’s fee, the 
hide is treated merely as an article of some commercial 
value which has no sacred significance.^ But we have seen 
that in old times all parts of the sacrosanct victim were 
intensely holy, even down to the offal and excrement, and 
whatever was not eaten or burned was used for other 
sacred purposes, and had the force of a charm. The skin, 
in particular, is used in antique rituals either to clothe 
the idol or to clothe the worshippers. The meaning 

^ By the Levitical law (Lev. vii 8) the skin of the holocaust goes to the 
ministrant priest ; in other cases it must he inferred that it was retained by 
the owner. In the Carthaginian tariffs the usage varies, one temple giving 
the hides of victims to the priests and another to the owner of the sacrifioe 
(CIS, Nos. 165, 167). At Sippar in Babylonia the sacnfioial dues paid to 
the priest included the hWe swr AfoyrifUogie^ vol. i. (1890) pp. 

874, 286). 
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of both these rites was sufficiently perspicuous at the 
stage of religious development in which the god, his 
worshippers, and the victim were all members of one 
kindred. 

As regards the draping of the idol or sacred stone in the 
skin, it will be remembered that in Lecture V. we came to 
the conclusion that in most cases sacred stones are not 
naturally holy, but are arbitrary erections which become 
holy because the god consents to dwell in them. We also 
find a widespread idea, persisting even in the ritual of the 
Jewish Day of Atonement, that the altar (which is only a 
more modem form of the sacred stone) requires to be con- 
secrated with blood, and periodically reconsecrated in the 
same way.^ In fact it is the sacred blood that makes the 
stone holy and a habitation of divine life ; as in all the 
other parts of ritual, man does not begin by persuading 
his god to dwell in the stone, but by a theurgic process he 
actually brings divine life to the stone. All sanctuaries 
are consecrated by a theophany ; but in the earliest times 
the sacrifice is itself a rudimentary theophany, and the 
place where sacred blood has once been shed is the fittest 
place to shed it again. Prom this point of view it is 
natural, not only to pour blood upon the altar-idol, but to 
anoint it with sacred fat, to fix upon it the heads and horns 
of sacrifices, and so forth. All these things are done in 
various parts of the world,® and when the sacred stone is 
on the way to become an idol, and primarily an animal- 
idol, it is peculiarly appropriate to dress it in the skin of 
the divine victim. 

On the other hand, it is equally appropriate that the 

^ Ezek. xliii, 18 sqq , ; Lev. viii, 15 ; Ezok. xlv. 18 sqq . ; Lev. 
xvL 88. 

* The heads of oxen are common symbols on Greek altars, and this is 
only a modem surrogate for the actual heads of viotims. The horns of the 
Semitic altar have perhaps the same origin. 
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worshipper should dress himself in the skin of a victim, 
and so, as it were, envelop himself in its sanctity. To 
rude nations dress is not merely a physical comfort, but a 
fixed part of social religion, a thing by which a man con- 
stantly bears on his body the token of his religion, and 
which is itself a charm and a means of divine protection. 
Among African nations, where the sacredness of domestic 
animals is still acknowledged, one of the few purposes 
^or which a beast may be killed is to get its skin as a 
3loak; and in the Book of Genesis (iii 21) the primitive 
3oat of skin is given to the first men by the Deity Himself. 
Similarly Herodotus, when he speaks of the sacrifices and 
worship of the Libyans,^ is at once led on to observe that 
:he aegis or goat-skin, worn by the statues of Athena, is 
lothing else than the goat-skin, fringed with thongs, which 
was worn by the Libyan women; the inference implies 
;hat it was a sacred dress.® When the dress of sacrificial 
skin, which at once declared a man’s religion and his sacred 
rindred, ceased to be used in ordinary life, it was still 
'etained in holy and especially in piacular functions. We 
lave several examples of this within the Semitic field : the 
Assyrian Dagon- worshipper who offers the mystic fish- 
sacrifice to the lish-god draped in a fish-skin ; the old 
Phoenician sacrifice of game by men clothed in the skua of 


^ Herod, iv, 188 sqq . ; that the Tiotima were goats is suggested by the 
context, but becomes certain by comparison of Hippocrates, ed. Iitti4, 
ri. 356. 

® The thongs correspond to the fringes on the garment prosciibed by 
fewish law, which had a sacred signihcauce (Num. xy. 88 sqq , }. One of 
he oldest forms of the fringed garment is probably the ra?U or hcmf, a 
^rdle or short kilt of skin slashed into thongs, which was worn by Arab 
^Is, by women in their courses, and also, it is said, by worshipped at the 
laaba. Prom this primitive garment are derived the thongs and girdles 
vith lappets that appear as amulets among the Arabs (6arfm, morcLSsa^a ; 
he latter is pierced, and another thong passed through it) ; compare the 
nagical thongs of the Luperci, cut from the skin of the piaculum, whose 
ouch cured sterility. 
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their prey; the Cyprian sacrifice of a sheep to the Sheep- 
goddess, in which sheep-skins are worn.^ Similar examples 
are afforded by the Dionysiac mysteries and other Greek 
rites, and by almost every rude religion; while in later 
cults the old rite survives at least in the religious use of 
masks.® When worshippers present themselves at 
the sanctuary, ah*eady di^essed in skins of the sacred kind, 
the meaning of the ceremony is that they come to worship 
as InTiflmfln of the victim, and so also of the god. But 
when the fresh skin of the victim is applied to the 
worshipper in the sacrifice, the idea is rather an impart- 
ing to him of the sacred virtue of its life. Thus in 
piacular and cathartic rites the skin of the sacrifice is 
used in a way quite similar to the use of the blood, but 
dramatically more expressive of the identification of the 
worshipper’s life with that of the victim. In Greek 
piacuk the man on whose behalf the sacrifice was per- 
formed simply put his foot on the skin (fc6Stop); at 
BQerapolis the pilgrim put the head and feet over his own 
head while he knelt on the sldn ; ® in eei'tain late Syiian 
rites a boy is initiated by a sacrifice in which his feet are 
clothed in slippers made of the skin of the sacrifice.^ These 
rites do not appear to have suggested any idea, as to the 
meaning of piacular sacrifice, difierent from those that 
have already come before us ; but as the skiu of a sacri- 
fice is the oldest form of a sacred garment, appropriate to 
the performance of holy functions, the figure of a “ robe 
of righteousness,” which is found both in the Old Testa- 

^ Sujtrat pp. 298, 810; and AddiHoTud Notes F and G. Note also that 
the hereditary priests of the Falmetmn were dressed in skins (Strabo, zvi 
4. 18), Of. the “girdle," or rather “kilt of skin,” worn by the prophet 
Elb'ah (2 Kings i. 8). 

* Such masks were used by the Arabs of Hejran in rites which the Bishop 
Gregentios, in the laws he made for his flock (chap, zzziv.), denounces ai 
heathenish (Boissonade, Anecd. Or^ rol. y.}. 

• Dea Syria, Iv. * Aetes of the Leyden Congress, ii. 1, 336 (861), 
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ment and in the New, and still supplies one of the 
commonest theologicsal metaphors, may be ultimately traced 
bacjk to this source. 

On the whole it is apparent, from the somewhat tedious 
discussion which I have now brought to a close, that the 
various aspects in which atoning rites presented them- 
selves to ancient worshippers have supplied a variety of 
religious images which passed into Christianity, and still 
have currency. Eedemption, substitution, purification, 
atoning blood, the garment of righteousness, are all terms 
which in some sense go back to antique ritual But in 
ancient religion all these terms are very vaguely defined ; 
they indicate impressions produced on the mind of the 
worshipper by features of the ritual, rather than formul- 
ated ethico-dogmatical ideas ; and the attempt to find in 
them anything as precise and definite as the notions 
attached to the same words by Christian theologians is 
altogether illegitimate. The one point that comes out clear 
and strong is that the fundamental idea of ancient sacri- 
fice is sacramental communion, and that all atoning rites 
are ultimately to be regarded as owing their eflBcacy to a 
communication of divine life to the worshippers, and to 
the establishment or confirmation of a living bond between 
them and their god. In primitive ritual this conception 
is grasped in a merely physical and mechanical shape, as 
indeed, in primitive life, all spiritual and ethical ideas are 
still wrapped up in the husk of a material embodiment. 
To free the spiritual truth from the husk was the great 
task that lay before the ancient religions, if they were to 
maintam the right to continue to rule the minds of men. 
That some progress in this direction was made, especially 
in Israel, appears from our examination. But on the 
whole it is manifest that none of the ritual systems of 
antiquity was able by mere natural development to 
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shake itself free from the congenital defect inherent 
in every attempt to embody spiritual truth in material 
forms. A ritual system must always remain materialistic, 
even if its materialism is disguised under the cloak of 
mysticism. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE A (p. 138) 

GODS, DEMONS, AND PLANTS OR ANDIALB 

The object of this note is to consider some difficulties that 
may be felt with regard to the argument in the text. 

1. The importance which I have attached to Arabian super- 
stitions about the/tnTi, as affording a clue to the origin of local 
sanctuaries, may appear to be excessive when it is observed that 
the facts are almost all drawn from one part of the Semitic field. 
What evidence is there, it may be asked, that these Arabian 
superstitions are part of the common belief of the Semitic race i 
To this I reply, in the first place, that the Arabian conception 
proves upon analysis to have nothing peculiar about it. It is 
the ordinary conception of all primitive savages, and involves 
ideas that only belong to the savage mind. To suppose that it 
originated in Arabia, for special and local reasons, after the 
separation of the other Semites, is therefore to run in the teeth 
of all probability. Again, the little we do know about the 
goblins of the Northern Semites is in full agreement with the 
Arabian facts. The demons were banished from Hebrew religion, 
and hardly appear in the Old Testament except in poetic imagery. 
But the or hairy ones, the or nocturnal goblin, are 

exactly like the Arabianyww (Wellhausen, p. 14B). 

The main point, however, is that the savage view of nature, 
which ascribes to plants and animals discourse of reason, and super- 
natural or demoniac attributes, can be shown to have prevailed 
among the Northern Semites as well as the Arabs. The savage 
point of view is constantly found to survive, in connection with 
practices of magic, after it has been superseded in religion proper j 
and the superstitions of the vulgar in modem civilised countries are 
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not much more advanced thaTi those of the rudest nations. So too 
among the Semites, magical rites and vulgar superstitions are not 
so much survivals from the higher official heathenism of the 
great sanctuaries as from a lower and more primitive stage of 
belief, which the higher forms of heathen worship overshadowed 
but did not extinguish. And the view of nature that pervades 
Semitic magic is precisely that savage view which we have found 
to underlie the Arabian belief in the jinn. Of the magical 
practices of the ancient Syrians, which persisted long after the 
introduction of Christianity, some specimens are preserved in the 
Canons of Jacob of Edessa, edited in Syriac by Lagarde, Rel. iur. 
ecd. ant. (Leipz. 1856), and translated by Kayser, Die Carvonea 
JacoVs von Messa (Leipz. 1886). One of these, used in cases of 
sickness, was to dig up the root of a certain kind of thorn called 
“ischiac,” and make an offering to it, eating and drinking beside 
the root^ which was treated as a guest at the feast (Qu. 38). 
Another demoniac plant of the Northern Semites is the Baaras, 
described by Josephus, B. J. viL 6, 3, which flees from those who 
try to grasp it, and whose touch is death so long as it is rooted in 
the ground. This plant seems to be the mandrake (Ar. yabruh), 
about which the Arabs tell similar stories, and which even the 
ancient Germans thought to be inhabited by a spirit When the 
plants in Jotham’s parable speak and act like men, this is mere 
personiflcation ; but the dispute of the mallow and the mandrake, 
which Maimonides relates from the forged Ndbatcean Agricidture 
(Ghwolsohn, Ssabier^ iL 459, 914), and which prevents the mallow 
from supplying her prophet with responses, is a genuine piece 
of old Semitic superstition. In matters of this sort we cannot 
doubt that even a forger correctly represents popular beliefs. As 
r^rds animals, the demoniac character of the serpent in the 
Garden of Eden is unmistakable; the serpent is not a mere 
temporary disguise of Satan, otherwise its punishment would be 
meaningless.^ The practice of serpent charming, repeatedly 
referred to in the Old Testament, is also connected with the 
demoniac character of the creature ; and in general the idea that 
anim a l s can be constrained by spells, e.g. prevented from injuring 
flocks and vineyards (Jacob of Ed., Qu. 46), rests on the same 

1 So IE the legends of Syriac saints, the proper form of Satan, which he 
is compelled to resume when met with the name of Christ or the sign of the 
cross. 18 that of a bla<k snake (Jfor Ifwrdaghy ed. Abbeloos, p. 89 ; Hoff* 
mann, Syr, AJctmf p. 76), 
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view, for the power of wizards is over demons and beings that 
are subject to the demons. 

One of the most curious of the Syrian superstitions is as 
follows: — When caterpillars infest a garden, the maidens are 
assembled ; a smgle caterpillar is taken, and one of the girls is 
constituted its mother. The insect is then bewailed and buried, 
and the mother is conducted to tiie place where the other cater- 
pillars are, amidst lamentations for her bereavement The whole 
of the caterpillars will then disappear (qp. cit. Qu. 44). Here it is 
clearly assumed that the insects understand and are impressed by 
the tragedy got up for their benefit The Syriac legends of Tor 
'Abdin, collected by Prym and Sodn (Gott 1881), are full of 
beasts with demoniac powers. In these stories each kind of beast 
forms a separate organised community ; they speak and act like 
men, but have supernatural powers, and close relations to thejinn 
that also occur in the legends. In conclusion, it may be observed 
that the universal Semitic belief in omens and guidance given 
by animals belongs to the same range of ideas. Omens are not 
blind tokens ; the animals know what they tell to men. 

2. If the argument in the text is correct, it may be asked why 
there are not direct and convincing evidences of Semitic totemism. 
You argue, it may be said, that traces of the old savage view of 
nature, which corresponds to totemism, are still clearly visible in 
the Semitic view of demons. But in savage nations that view is 
habitually conjoined with the belief that one kind of demon — 
or, more correctly, one kind of plants or animals endowed with 
demoniac qualities — is allied by kinship with each kindred of 
men. How does this square with the Arabian facts, in which all 
demons or demoniac animals habitually appear as man’s enemies 1 
The general answer to this difficulty is that totems, or friendly 
demoniac beings, rapidly develop into gods when men rise above 
pine savagery ; whereas unfriendly beings, lying outside the circle 
of man’s organised life, are not directly infiuenced by the social 
progress, and retain their primitive characteristics unchanged. 
When men deem themselves to be of the same blood with a 
particular animal kind, every advance in their way of thinking 
about themselves reacts on their ideas about the sacred animals. 
When they come to think of their god as the ancestor of their 
race, they must also think of him as the ancestor of their totem 
animals, and, so far as our observation goes, they tend to figure 
him as having animal form. The animal god concentrates on his 
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own person the respect that used to be paid to all animals of the 
totem kind, or at least the respect paid to them is made to depend 
on the worship he receives. Finally, the animal god, who, as a 
demoniac being, has many human attributes, is transformed into 
an anthropomorphic god, and his animal connections fall quite 
into the background. But nothing of this sort can happen to the 
demoniac animala that are left outside, and not brought into 
fellowship with men. They remain as they were, till the progress 
of enlightenment — a slow progress among the mass of any race — 
gradually strips them of their supernatural attributes. Thus it is 
natural that the belief in hostile demons of plant or animal kinds 
should survive long after the friendly kinds have given way to 
individual gods, whose original totem associations are in great 
measure obliterated. At the stage which even the rudest Semitic 
peoples had reached when they first become known to us, it would 
be absurd to expect to find examples of totemism pure and simple. 
What we may expect to find is the fragmentary survival of totem 
ideas, in the shape of special associations between certain kinds of 
animals on the one hand, and certain tribes or religious commun- 
ities and their gods on the other hand. And of evidence of this 
kind there is, we shall see, no lack in Semitic antiquity. For the 
pvesent I will only cite some direct evidences of kinship or 
brotherhood between human communities and animal kinds. 
Ibn al-Mojawir relates that when the B. Harith, a tribe of South 
Arabia, find a dead gazelle, they wash it, wrap it in cerecloths 
and bury it, and the whole tribe mourns for it seven days 
(Sprenger, Postrouten, p. 161), The animal is buried like a man, 
and mourned for as a kinsman.^ Among the Arabs of Sinai the 
wabr (the coney of the Bible) is the broker of man, and it is said 
that he who eats his fiesh will never see father and mother again. 
In the Harranian mysteries the worshippers acknowledged dogs, 
ravens and ants as their brothers (Fihrist, p. 326, L 27). At 
Baalbek, the yeyvcuos, or ancestral god of the town, was worshipped in 
the form of a lion (Damascius, Vit Isid, § 203 ; cf. “73, “leon- 
topodion,” Low, Aram. J^anssennamen, p. 406 ; G. Hoffmann, Plioen. 

1 Similarly we are told by Sohaili in his com. on Ibn Hisham (ed. Wtist. 
il 41 sg'.) of more than one instanoe m which an orthodox Mushm wrapped 
a dead snake in a piece of his cloak and buried it. 'Omarn is said to have 
done so. In this oase the snake was “ a believing Jinni,” an explanation 
that seems to be devised to justify an act of primitive superstition ; of 
PamiTi, i. 233. 
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Jnsdir, 1889, p. 27). On the banks of the Euphrates, according 
to Mir, Arise, 149 sq,, there was found a species of small serpents 
that attacked foreigners, but did not molest natives, which is just 
what a totem animal is supposed to do. 

3. If the oldest sanctuaries of the gods were originally haunts of 
a multiplicity oijinn^ or of animals to which demoniac attributes 
were ascribed, we should expect to find, even in later times, some 
trace of the idea that the holy place is not inhabited by a single 
god, but by a plurality of sacred denizens. If the relation between 
the worshipping community and the sanctuary was formed in the 
totem state of thought, when the sacred denizens were still verit- 
able animals, all animals of the sacred species would multiply 
unmolested in the holy precincts, and the individual god of Ihe 
sanctuary, when such a being came to be singled out from the 
indeterminate plurality of totem creatures, would still be the 
father and protector of all animals of his own kind. And accord- 
ingly we do find that Semitic sanctuaries gave shelter to various 
species of sacred anunala, — the doves of ^tarte, the gazelles of 
Tabala and Mecca, and so forth. But, apart from this, we may 
expect to find traces of vague plurality in the conception of the 
godhead as associated with special spots, to hear not so much of 
the god as of the gods of a place, and that not in the sense of 
a definite number of clearly individualised deities, but with the 
same indefiniteness as characterises the conception of the jinn, 
I am inclined to think that this is the idea which underlies the 
Hebrew use of the plural DTii^K, and the Phoenician use of 
in a singular sense, on which cf. Hoffmann, op, dt, p. 17 sqq. 
Merely to refer this to primitive polytheism, as is sometimes done, 
does not explain how the plural form is habitually used to desig- 
nate a single deity. But if the Mohlm of a place originally meant 
all its sacred denizens, viewed collectively as an indeterminate 
sum of indistinguishable beings, the transition to the use of the 
plural in a singular sense would follow naturally, as soon as this 
indeterminate conception gave way to the conception of an indi- 
vidual god of the sanctuary. Further, the original indeterminate 
plurality of the Elohlm appears in the conception of angels as 
BnS Molilm^ “sons of Elohim,” which, according to linguistic 
analogy, means “beings of the Elohim kind.” In the Old Testa- 
ment ike “ sons of God ” form the heavenly court, and ordinarily 
when an angel appears on earth he appears alone and on a special 
mission. But, in some of the oldest Hebrew traditions, angels 
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frequent holy places, such as Bethel and Mahanaim, when they 
have no message to deliver (Gen. xxviii. 12, xxzii. 2). That 
the angels, as ‘*sons of God,” form part of the old Semitic 
mythology, is clear from Gen. vi. 2, 4, for the sons of God who 
contract marriages with the daughters of men are out of place in 
the religion of the Old Testament, and the legend must have been 
taken over from a lower form of faith ; perhaps it was a local 
legend connected with Mount Hermon (B. Enoch vi. 6 ; Hilary 
on Ps. cxxxiiL). Ewald {Lehre der Bibely iL 283) rightly observes 
that in Gen. xyrii. 28-30 the meaning is that an angel has no 
Tift-mftj i,e, no distinctive individuality j he is simply one of a class ; 
cf. p. 126, note, sMpro. Tet in wrestling with him Jacob wrestles 
with G'vhH (cf, Hos. xiL 4). 

That the Arabic jinn is not a loan-word, as has sometimes 
been supposed, is shown by Noldeke, ZDMO, xlL 717, 


APDITTONAL NOTE B (p. 153) 

HOLINESS, UNCLEANNESS AND TABOO 

Vaeious parallels between savage taboos, and Semitic rules of 
holiness and uncleanness, will come before us from time to time ; 
but it may be useful to bring together at this point some detailed 
evidences that the two are in their origin indistinguishable. 

Holy and unclean things have this in common, that in both 
cases certain restrictions lie on men’s use of and contact with 
them, and that the breach of these restrictions involves super- 
natural dangers. The difference between the two appears, not in 
their relation to man’s ordinary life, but in their relation to the 
gods. Holy things are not free to man, because they pertain to 
the gods ; uncleanness is shunned, according to the view taken in 
the higher Semitic religions, because it is hateful to the god, and 
therefore not to be tolerated in his sanctuary, his worshippers, or 
his land. But that this explanation is not primitive can hardly 
bo doubted, when we consider that the acts that cause uncleanness 
are exactly the same which among savage nations place a man 
under taboo, and that these acts are often involuntary, and often 
innocent, or even necessary to society. The savage, accordingly. 
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imposes a taboo on a woman in childbed, or during her courses, 
and on the man who touches a corpse, not out of any regard for 
the gods, but simply because birth and everything connected with 
the propagation of the species on the one hand, and disease and 
death on the other, seem to him to involve the action of super- 
human agencies of a dangerous kind. If he attempts to explain, 
he does so by supposing that on these occasions spirits of deadly 
power are present ; at all events the persons involved seem to him 
to be sources of mysterious danger, which has all the characters 
of an infection, and may extend to other people unless due pre- 
cautions are observed. This is not scientidc, but it is perfectly 
intelligible, and forms the basis of a consistent system of practice ; 
whereas, when the rules of uncleanness are made to rest on the 
will of the gods, they appear altogether arbitrary and meaningless. 
The aidnity of such taboos with laws of uncleanness comes out 
most clearly when we observe that uncleanness is treated like a 
contagion, which has to be washed away or otherwise eliminated 
by physical means. Take the rules about the uncleanness pro- 
duced by the carcases of vermin in Lev. xL 32 ; whatever 

they touch must be washed ) the water itself is then unclean, and 
can propagate the contagion; nay, if the defilement affect an 
(unglazed) earthen pot, it is supposed to sink into the pores, and 
cannot be washed out, so that the pot must be broken. Eules 
like this have nothing in common with the spirit of Hebrew 
religion ; they can only be remains of a primitive superstition, 
like that of the savage who shuns the blood of uncleanness, and 
such like things, as a supernatural and deadly virus. The 
antiquity of the Hebrew taboos, for such they are, is shown by 
the way in which many of thma reappear in Arabia; cf. for 
example Deui xxL 12, 13, with the Arabian ceremonies for 
removing the impurity of widowhood {mpra^ pp. 422, 428, n.). 
In the Arabian form the ritual is of purely savage type ; the danger 
to life that made it unsafe for a man to marry the woman was 
transferred in the most materialistic way to an animal, which it 
was believed generally died in consequence, or to a bird. So too 
in the law for cleansing the leper (Lev. xiv. 4 8qq) the impurity 
is transferred to a bird, which files away with it; compare also the 
ritual of the scape-goat. So, again, the impurity of menstruation 
was recognised by all the Semites,^ as in fact it is by all primitive 

^ The precept of the Goran, ii. 222, rests on ancient practice ; see 
Bai^wi on the passage, JScm&aa^ p. 107, last verse, and Agh, xvi 27, 81, 
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and ancient peoples. Now among savages this impurity is dis- 
tinctly connected with the idea that the blodd of the menses is 
dangerous to and even the Romans held that “ nihil facile 
reperiatur mulierum profluuio magis mirificum,” or more full of 
deadly q^ualities (Pliny, H. N, vii. 64). Similar superstitions are 
current with the Arabs, a great variety of supernatural powers 
attaching themselves to a woman in this condition (Cazwlnl, l 365). 
Obviously, therefore, in this case the Semitic taboo is exactly like 
the savage one ; it has nothing to do with respect for the gods, 
but springs from mere terror of the supernatural influences 
associated with the woman’s physical condition. That unclean 
things are tabooed on account of their inherent supernatural 
powers or associations, appears further from the fact that just these 
things are most powerful in magic ; menstruous blood in particular 
is one of the strongest of charms in most countries, and so it was 
among the Arabs (Cazwini, vi mprci), Wellhausen has shown 
how closely the ideas of amulet and ornament are connected 
(ifeuZ.p.l64 5g.),but has not brought out the equally characteristic 
fact that unclean things are not less potent Such amulets are 
called by the Arabs tanfis^ mcmajjasa ; and it is explained that 
the heathen Arabs used to tie unclean things, dead men’s 
bones and menstruous rags, upon children, to avert the jinn 
and the evil eye {Cdmus^ 8,v.); cf. Jacob of Edessa, qp. at 
Qu. 43. 

We have seen, in the example of the swine, that prohibitions 
against using; and especially eating, certain animals belong in the 
higher Semitic religions to a sort of doubtful ground between the 
unclean and the holy. This topic cannot be fully elucidated till 
we come to speak of sacrifice, when it will appear probable that 
most of these restrictions, if not all of them, are parallel to the 
taboos which totemism lays on the use of sacred animals as food. 
Meantime it may be observed that such prohibitions, like those 

For the Syrian heathen, iVArisf, p. S19, L 18. According to W£hidi, 
jdsbSb, women in their courses were not allowed to remain in the house, 
which is a common savage role. According to Mofa(}dal al-Dabl^ ArnthSl, 
p. 24, L 20, the *Srik was isolated from her people in a hut, which, as may 
be inferred from the story, was on the outskirts of the hamlet or encamp- 
ment. The same custom is indicated in the legend of the fall of Hatra, 
Tab. L 829. 8. Girls at their first menstruation seem to have been s^ctly 
confined to a hut or tent; see the on the term mo'sir. This is 

also common all over the world. Widows were similarly confined ; see the 
Lexx S.V. See Goldziher, Abhand. t 207 sg. 
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that have been abready conaidered, manifest their savage origin 
by the nature of the supernatural sanction attached to them. As 
the elk clan of the Omahas believe that they cannot eat the elk 
without boils breaking out on their bodies, so the Syrians, with 
whom fish were sacred to Atargatis, thought that if they ate a 
sprat or an anchovy they were visited with ulcers, swellings and 
wasting disease.^ In both cases the punishment of the impious 
act is not a divine judgment, in our sense of that word, but 
flows directly from the malignant influences resident in the for- 
bidden thing, which, so to speak, avenges itself on the offender. 
With this it agrees that the more notable unclean auiTnala 
possess magical powers; the swine, for example, which the 
Saracens as well as the Hebrews and Syrians refused to eat 
(Sozomen, vi 38), supplies many charms and magical medicines 
(Cazwini, L 393). 

The irrationality of laws of uncleanness, from the standpoint of 
spiritual religion or even of the higher heathenism, is so manifest, 
that they must necessarily be looked on as having survived from 
an earlier form of faith and of society- And this being so, I do 
not see how any historical student can refuse to class them with 
savage taboos. The attempts to explain them otherwise, which 
are still occasionally met with, seem to be confined to speculative 
writers, who have no knowledge of the general features of thought 
and belief in rude societies. As regards holy things in the proper 
sense of the word, i.e. such as are directly connected with the 
worship and service of the gods, more difficulty may reasonably 
be felt ; for many of the laws of holiness may seem to have a good 
and reasonable sense even in the higher forms of religion, and to 
find their sufficient explanation in the habits and institutions of 
advanced societies. At present the most current view of the 
meaning of restrictions on man’s free use of holy things is that 
holy things are the god’s property, and I have therefore sought 
(supra, p. 142 sqg.) to show that the idea of property does not 
suffice to explain the facts of the case. A man’s property consists 
of things to which he has an exclusive right ; but in holy things 
the worshippers have rights as well as the gods, though their rights 
are subject to definite restrictions. Again, an owner is bound to 
respect other people’s property while he preserves his own ; but 

^ Menander, ap. Porph., JDe Ahst, iv. 15 ; Pint, Le Svperst. x.; Selden, 
De Diia Syria, Synt. iL Gap. 3. For savage parah^, see Frazer, TatenUam 
amd Exogamy, i. 16 eg. (of. iv. 291, 294). 

29 
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lihe principle of holiness, as appears in the law of asylum, can he 
used to override the privileges of human ownership. In this 
respect holiness exactly resembles taboo. The notion that certain 
things are taboo to a god or a chief means only that he, as the 
stronger person, and not only stronger but invested with super- 
natural power, and so very dangerous to offend, will not allow 
anyone else to meddle with theuL To bring the taboo into force 
it is not necessary that there should be prior possession on the 
part of god or chief ; other people's goods may become taboo, and 
be lost to their original owner, merely by contact with the sacred 
person or with sacred things. Even the ground on which a ki n g 
of Tahiti trod became taboo, just as the place of a theophany was 
thenceforth holy a-mn-ng the Semites. Nor does it follow that 
because a is taboo from the use of man, it is therefore in any 
real sense appropriated to the use of a god or sacred person j the 
fundamental notion is merely that it is not safe for ordinary 
people to use it ; it has, so to speak, been touched by the infection 
of holiness, and so becomes a new source of supernatural danger. 
In this respect, again, the rules of Semitic holiness show dear 
marks of their origin in a system of taboo ; the distinction that 
holy things are employed for the use of the gods, while unclean 
things are simply forbidden to man’s use, is not consistently 
carried out, and there remain many traces of the view that holi- 
ness is contagious, just as uncleanness is, and that things which 
are to be retained for ordinary use must be kept out of the way 
of the sacred infection. Of things undoubtedly holy, but not 
in any way used for the divine service, the consecrated camels 
of the Arabs afford a good example. But in old Israel also 
we hnd something of the same kind. By the later law (Lev. 
xxviL 27) the firstling of a domestic animal that could not be 
sacrificed, and which the owner did not care to redeem, was sold 
for the benefit of the sanctuary, but by the old law (Ex. xiiL 13, 
xxxiv. 20) its neck was broken — a less humane rule than that 
of Arabia, where animals tabooed from human use were allowed 
to run free.^ 

Of the contagiousness of holiness there are many traces exactly 
similar to taboo. Among the Syrians the dove was most holy, 
and he who touched it became taboo for a day (Dea Syria, liv.). 
In Isa. Ixv. 5 the heathen mystce warn the bystander not to 

^ This paialld shows that the Arabian izistitation is not a mere de- 
generate form of an older consecration to positiye sacred uses. 
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approach, them lest he become taboo.^ The flesh of the Hebrew 
sin-ofleringj which is holy in the first degree, conveys a taboo to 
everyone who touches it, and if a drop of the blood falls on a 
garment, this must be washed, i.e. the sanctity must be washed 
out, in a holy place, while the earthen pot in which the sacrifice 
is sodden must be broken, as in the case where dead vermin falls 
in a vessel and renders it unclean (Lev. vl 27 8q. [Heb. ver. 20 sg.] ; 
cf. Lev. xvi 26, 28). At Mecca, in the times of heathenism, 
the sacred circuit of the Caaba was made by the Bedouins either 
naked, or in clothes borrowed from one of the Homs, or religious 
community of the sacred city. Wellhausen has shown that this 
usage was not peculiar to Mecca, for at the sanctuary of Al-Jalsad 
also it was customary for the sacrificer to borrow a suit from the 
priest j and the same custom appears in the worship of the Tyrian 
Baal (2 Kings z. 22), to which it may be added that, in 2 Samu 
vi 14, David wears the priestly ephod at the festival of the in- 
bringing of the ark. He had put off his usual clothes, for Michal 
calls his conduct a shameless exposure of his person; see also 
1 Sam. xix. 24. The Meccan custom is explained by saying that 
they would not perform the sacred rite in garments stained with 
sin, but the real reason is quite different. It appears that some- 
times a man did make the circuit in his own clothes, but in that 
case he could neither wear them again nor sell them, but had 
to leave them at the gate of the sanctuary (Azracl, p. 125 ; B. 
Hlsham, p. 128 sq,). They became taboo as the verse 

cited by Ibn Hisham has it) through contact with the holy place 
and function. If any doubt remains as to the correctness of this 
explanation, it will, I trust, be dispelled by a quotation from 
Shortland’s Southern Districts of New Zealand (p. 293 s^.), 
which has been given to me by Mr. Brazer. “ A slave or other 
person not sacred would not enter a * wahi tapu,’ or sacred place, 
without having 6xst stripped off his clothes ; for the clothes, having 
become sacred the instant they entered the precincts of the ‘ wahi 
tapu,’ would ever after be useless to him m the ordinary business 
of his life.”^ 

1 The suffz idiows that the verb is transitive ; not ** for I am holier than 
thou,” but “for I would sanctify thee.” We should therefore point it as 
Piel, and compare Ezek. zliv. 19, xlvi 12, where precautions are laid down 
to prevent the people ffom being consecrated by approach to holy garments 
and holy flesh. 

^ It is perhaps on this principle that a man found encroaching on a 
’hMi is punished by being stripped of his clothes, etc.; in Med. p. 885 
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Tti the case of the garment stained by the blood of the sin- 
offering, we see that taboos produced by contact with holy things, 
like those due to uncleaimess, can be removed by washing. In 
like manner, among the Jews the contact of a sacred volume or a 
phylactery “ defded the hands,” and called for an ablution, and 
the high priest on the Day of Atonement washed his flesh with 
water, not only when he put on the holy garments of the day, but 
when he put ^em off (Lev. xvi 24 ; cf. Mishna, Yorm^ viii 4). 
In savage countries such ablutions are taken to be a literal 
physical removal of the contagious principle of the taboo, and all 
symbolical interpretations of them are nothing more than an 
attempt, in higher stages of religious development, to justify 
adhesion to traditional ritual 

These examples may suffice to show that it is impossible to 
separate the Semitic doctrine of holiness and uncleanness from 
the system of taboo. If anyone is not convinced by them, I 
am satisfled that he wiU not be convinced by an accumulation 
of evidence. But as the subject is curious in itself, and may 
possibly be found to throw light on some obscure customs, I will 
conclude this part of the subject by some additional remarks, 
of a more conjectural character, on the costume worn at the 
sanctuary. 

The use of special vestments by priestly celebrants at religious 
functions is very widespread^ and has relations which cannot be 
illustrated till we come to speak of sacriflce.^ But it is certain 
that originally every man was his own priest, and the ritual 
observed in later times by the priests is only a development of 
what was originally observed by all worshippers. As regards the 
matter of vestments, it was an early and widespread custom to 
make a difference between the dr^ of ordinary life and that 
donned on sacred occasions. The ancient Hebrews, on approach- 
ing the presence of the Deity, either washed their clothes (Ex. 
xix. 10) or changed them (Gen. xxxv. 2), that is, put on their best 
clothes, and the women also wore their jewels (Hos. ii 13 [16]}. 
d Sozomen’s account of the feast at Mamre, H. E. ii 4). 

The washing is undoubtedly to remove possible uncleanness, 

Beladhoii, p. 9 (Nad*). The story that *Amr Mozaicia tore his 
clothes every night, that no one else might wear them (Ibn Doraid, p. 268), 
is perhaps a reminisoence of an old taboo attached to royalty. 

^ See what is said of the skin of the victim as famishing a sacred dress, 
swprot, p. 487 aq. 
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and in Gen. xx&v. 2 the change of garments has the same 
association. But the instances given above show that, if it was 
important not to carry impurity into the sanctuary, it was equally 
necessary not to carry into ordinary life the marks of contact with 
holy places and things. As all festive occasions in antiquity were 
sacred occasions, it may be presumed that best clothes were also 
holy clothes, reserved for festal purposes. They were perfumed 
(Gen. xxvii 15, 27), and perfume among the Semites is a very 
holy thing (Pliny, xii. 64), used in purifications (Herod. L 198), 
and applied, according to Phoenician ritual, to all those who stood 
before the altar, clad in the loi^ byssus robes, with a single purple 
stripe, which were appropriated to religious offices (Silius, uL 
23 sqqr, cf. Herodian, v. 6. 10). Jewels, too, such as women 
wore in the sanctuary, had a sacred character ; the Syriac word 
for an earring is c'dasM, “the holy thing,” ^ and generally speak- 
ing jewels serve as amulets.^ On the whole, therefore, holy dress 
and gala dress are one and the same thing, and it seems, there- 
fore, legitimate to suppose that in early times best clothes meant 
clothes that were taboo for the purposes of ordinary life. But of 
course the great mass of people in a poor society could not keep a 
special suit for sacred occasions. Such persons would either wash 
their clothes after as well as before any specially sacred function 
(Lev. vL 27, xvL 26, 28), or would have to borrow sacred garments. 
Shoes could not well be washed, unless they were mere linen 
stockings, as in the Phoenician sacred dress described by Herodian; 
they were therefore put off before treading on holy ground (Ex. 
iiL 5 ; Josh. v. 16, etc,).® 

Another Hebrew usage that may be noted here is the ban 
(Heb. h^em), by which impious sinners, or enemies of the com- 

^ The Arabic codas is doubtless an ancient loanword ftom this ; but cacRs, 
an old Yemenite name for pearls (see 5.u), is probably an independent 
expression of the same idea. 

^ As amulets, jewels are mainly worn to protect the chief organs of 
action (the hands and the feet), but especially the orifices of the body 
(ear-rings ; nose-rings, hanging over the mouth ; jewels on the forehead, 
hanging down and protecting the eyes). In Doughty, ii. 199, a man stufis 
his ears with cotton before venturing to descend a well haunted by ji/im. 
Similarly the lower orifices of the trunk are protected by clothing, which 
has a sacred meaning (st^pra, p. 487, note 2). Similar remarks apply to 
tattooing, staining with stibium and henni^ etc. 

® [A peorson about to consult the orade of Trophonius, after being washed 
and anointed, put on a linen shirt and shoes qf the eomUiryf v9r$hrdfctvn 
xfitttiitts (Fansanias, ix, 89}.— J. G. Frazer. 1 
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munity’ and its god, were devoted to utter destruction. The ban 
is a form of devotion to the deity, and so the verb “ to ban ” ia 
sometmies rendered “consecrate” (Micah iv. 13) or “devote” 
(Lev. xxvii 28 8q.), But in the oldest Hebrew times it involved 
the utter destruction, not only of the persons involved, but of 
their property; and only metsds, after they had passed through 
the jfire, were added to the treasure of the sanctuary (Josh. vi. 
24, vii. 24; 1 Sam. xv.). Even cattle were not sacrificed, but 
simply and the devoted city must not be rebuilt (Deut. 

xiiL 16; Josh, vi 26).^ Such a ban is a taboo, enforced by 
the fear of supernatured penalties (1 Kings xvi 34), and, as 
with taboo, the danger arising from it is contagious (Deut. vii 
26 ; Josh, vii); he that brings a devoted thing into his house 
falls under the same ban himself. 


ADDmONTAL HOTE C (p. 158) 

1CABOOS ON ICHB INTSBOOUBSB OF THE SEXES 

Aooobding to Herodotus, ii 64, almost all peoples, except the 
Greeks and Egyptians, fuaycvrai Iv Ipota'i Ktu dir6 ywaucSw 
dvioTOfLevoi dXovToi €ar4p)(pvrat h tpoy. This is good evidence of 
what the Greeks and Eg 39 tians practised ; but the assertion about 
other nations is incorrect, at least as regards the Semites and 
parts of Asia Minor,® whose religion had much in common with 
theirs. As regards the evidence, it comes to the same thing 
whether we are told that certain acts were forbidden at the 
sanctuary, or to pilgrims bound for the sanctuary, or that no one 
could enter the sanctuary vdthout purification after committing 
them. “We find that among the Arabs sexual intercourse was 
forbidden to pilgrims to Mecca. The same rule obtained among 
^ In Judg. iz. 45 the site is sown with salt, which is ordinarily explained 
with reference to the infertility of saline ground. But the strewing of salt 
has elsewhere a religious me^ng (£z^ tIW , 24), and is a symbol of 
consecration. Similarly Hesychius explains the phrase, Apit tUt 

Ktnrpim MuvafMfStei Tinf» 

* See the inscription of Apollo Lermenus, Joufw. Sell. BtfuMet, viii. 880 
tqq . ; this was not a Greek cult 
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tlxe Mineoaxis in connection with the sacred o£&ce of collecting 
frankincense (Pliny, H. N, sdi. 64). Among the Hebrews we 
find the restriction in connection with the theophany at Sinai 
(Ex. xix. 16) and the use of consecrated bread (1 Sam. xxi. 5)j 
Sozomen, ii. 4, attests it for the heathen feast at Mamre ; and 
Herodotus himself tells us that among the Babylonians and Arabs 
every conjugal act was immediately followed, not only by an 
ablution, but by such a fumigation as is still practised iu the 
Sud^ (Herod. L 198). This restriction is not directed against 
immorality, for it applies to spouses; nor does it spring from 
asceticism, for the temples of the Semitic deities were thronged 
with sacred prostitutes ; who, however, were careful to retire with 
their partners outside the sacred precincts (Herod, i. 199, Ifo) tov 
Ipov ; cf. Hos. iv. 14, which curiously agrees in expression with 
Ham. p. 699, second verse, where idle reference is to the love- 
making of the Arabs just outside the himd). 

The extension of this kind of taboo to warriors on an expedi- 
tion is common among rude peoples, and we know that it had 
place among the Arabs, and was not wholly obsolete as late as the 
second century of Islam ; see Agh, xiv. 67 (Tabari, ed. Kosegarten, 

L 144), XV. 161 ; Al-Akhtal, Dlw, p. 120, 1. 2 ; cf. Maa^di, vi. 
63-66, Fr. Hist. Ar. p. 247 sq. See also Note I, infra^ p. 481 sqq. 
In the Old Testament, war and warriors are often spoken of as 
consecrated, — a phrase which seems to be connected, not merely 
with the use of sacred ceremonies at the opening of a campaign, 
but with the idea that war is a holy function, and the camp 
a holy place (Dent xxiiL 10-16). That the taboo on sexual 
intercourse applied to warriors in old Israel cannot be positively 
affirmed, but is probable from Deut. xxiiL 10, 11, compared with 
1 Sam. XXL 5, 6 [E-Y. 4, 6]; 2 Sam. xL 11. The passage in 
1 SanL, which has always been a amm interjpreiumy calls for some 
remark. It seems to me that the text can be translated as it 
stands, if only we take 65np'» as a plural, which is possible without 
adding 1. David says, “ Nay, but women are forbidden to us, as 
has always been my rule when I go on an expedition, so that the 
gear (clothes, arms, etc.) of the young men is holy even when it 
is a common (not a sacred) journey ; how much more so when 
pProv. xxi. 27] to-day they will be consecrated, gear and all” 
David distinguishes between expeditions of a common kind, and 
campaigns which were opened by the consecration of the warriors 
and their gear. Ho hints tliat his present excursion is of th^ 
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second kind, and that the ceremony of consecration will take 
place as soon as he joins his men j but he reminds the priest 
that his custom has been to enforce the rules of sanctity even on 
ordinary expeditions. CJHp'' should perhaps be pointed as Pwd, 
The word might more e^ctly be rendered “taboo,” for it 
is evidently a technical expression. So in Jer. xxxvL 5, “ I am 
I cannot go into the temple,” does not mean “I am 
imprisoned” (cf. ver. 19), but “I am restrained from entering 
the sanctuary by a ceremonial impurity.” It seems to me that 
the proverbial IITJTI one of those phrases which name two 
categories, under one or other of which everybody is included, 
means “he who is under taboo, and he who is free”; cf. also nspj, 
1 SanL XXL 7 [8], and mvy, “tempus clausum.” ThA same sense 
appears in Arabic md^sir, applied to a girl who is shut up under 
the taboo which, in almost all early nations, affects girls at the age 
of puberty. 


ADDITIOifAL NOTE D (p. 212) 

fBX BUFPOSBD PHALI.IO SIGNIFIOANOB OV BAOEBD POSTS AMD 
PILLARS 

That sacred posts and pillars among the Semites are phallic 
symbols is an opinion which enjoys a certain currency, mainly 
through the influence of Movers ; hut, as is so often the case with 
the theories of that author, the evidence in its favour is of the 
slenderest. For the pre - Hellenistic period Movers relies on 
1 Kings XV. 13, 2 ChroiL xv. 16, taking n^SD, after the 
Yulgate, to mean simvlamim Priapii this is a mere guess, 
not supported by the other ancient versions. He also appeals to 
Ezek. xvi. 17, which clearly does not refer to phallic worship, 
but to images of the Baalim ; the passage is imitated from Hos. ii. 
Many recent commentators suppose that “hand,” in Isa. Ivii 8, 
means the phallus. This is the merest conjecture, and even if it 
were cerioin, the use of T in the sense of cippu^, sign-post, would 
still have to be explained, not by supposing ^at every monument 
or road mark was a phallic pillar, but from the obvious symbolism 
which gives us the word finger-post. The Phcenician cippl 
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dedicated to Tanitli and Baal Hamman often have a hand 
figured on them, but a real hand, not a phallus. 

In ancient times obscene symbols were used without offence to 
denote sex, and female symbols of this kind are found in many 
Phoenician grottoes scratched upon the rock Herodotus, iL 106, 
says that he saw in Syria PaliBstina stelse engraved with ywaiKog 
aiSoia, presumably mcLBaeboih dedicated to female deities ; but how 
this can support the view that the rnxm^ represents avSpos 
a&otov I am at a loss to see. Indeed, the whole phallic theory 
seems to be wrecked on the fact that the mcmeba represents male 
and female deities indifferently. At a later date the two great 
pillars that stood in the Propylsea of the temple of Hierapolis are 
called ;phoiM by Lucian {Dm Syr, xvL). Such twin pillars are 
very common at Semitic temples ; even the temple at Jerusalem 
had them, and they are shown on coins representing the temple at 
Paphos j so that Lucian’s evidence seems important, especially as 
he teUs us that they bore an inscription to the effect that “these 
phalli were set up by Dionysus to his mother Hera.” But the 
inscription appears to have been in Greek, and proves only that 
the Greeks, who were accustomed to phallic symbols in Dionysus- 
worship, and habitually regarded the licentious sacred feasts of 
the Semites as Dionysiac, put their own interpretation on the 
pillars. In § xxviii. of Lucian’s work it clearly appears that the 
meaning and use of the pillars was an open question. Men were 
accustomed to ascend them, and spend a week on the top — like 
the Christian Slylites of the same region. Lucian thinks that 
this too was done because of Dionysus, but the natives said either 
that at the immense height (which is stated at 30 fathoms) they 
held near converse with the gods and prayed for the good of aU 
Syria, or that the practice was a memorial of the Plood, when men 
were driven by fear to ascend trees and mountains. It is not 
easy to extract anything phallic out of these statements. 

Besides this, Movers (L 680) cites the statement of Amobius, 
Adv. Gentes, v. 19 (p. 212), that phalli, as signs of the grace of 
the deity, were presented to the mystca of the Cyiirian Venus ; 
but the use of the phallus as an amulet — which was very wide- 
spread in antiquity — can throw no light on the origin of sacred 
pillars. Ever^hing else that he adduces is purely fantastic, and 
without a particle of evidence, and I have not found anything in 
more recent writers to strengthen his argument. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE E (p. 245) 

SAORSD TBIBtTTE IN ABABIA — THE OITT OF FIBSTLINQS 

1 ttavtb stated in the text that the idea of sacred tribute has little 
or no place among the nomadic Arabs, and it will hardly be dis- 
puted that, broaiiy speaking, this statement accords with the 
facts. But it is important to determine, with as much precision 
as possible, whether the conception of tribute and gifts of homage 
paid to the deity had any place at all in the old religion of the 
purely nomadic Semites, and if it had, to define that place with 
exactness. As the full discussion of this question touches on 
matters which go beyond the subject of Lecture VLL, I have 
reserved the topic for an Additional Note. 

Among the agricultoral Semites the idea of a sacred tribute 
appears mainly in connection with first-fruits and tithes of agri- 
cultural produce. Animal sacrifices were ultimately brought 
under the category of gifts of homage ; and so, when they were 
not presented as freewill offerings, but in accordance with ritual 
laws that demanded certain definite oblations for definite occasions, 
they also came to be looked upon as a kind of tribute. But we 
have seen that, even in the later rituals, there was a clear 
distinction between cereal oblations, which were simply pay- 
ments to the god, and animal sacrifices, which were used to 
furnish a feast for the god and his worshippers together. The 
explanation that the victim is wholly given up to the god, who 
then gives back part of it to the worshipper, that he may feast 
at the temple as the guest of his deity, is manifestly too aj^cial 
to he regarded as primitive ; and if, on the other hand, we look 
on a sacrifice simply as a feast provided by the worshipper, at 
which the god is the chief guest, it does not appear that, 
according to ancient ideas, any payment of tribute, or even any 
gift, is involved. Hospitality is not placed by early nations 
under the category of a gift ; when a man slaughters an animal, 
everyone who is present has his share in the feast as a matter 
of course, and those who eat do not feel that any present has 
been made to them. And in like manner it seems very doubtful 
whether the oblations of milk which were poured out before 
certain Arabian idols can in any proper sense be called gifts, — ie. 
transfers of valuable property, — ^for in the desert it is still a sheip^ 
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to sell milk (Doughty, L 216, ii 443), and a draught from the 
milk-bowl is never refused to anyone. In a society where milk 
and meat are never sold, and where only a churl refuses to share 
these articles of food with every by-passer, we must not look to 
the sacrificial meal as a proof that the Arabs paid tribute to 
their gods. 

The agricultural tribute of first-fruits and tithes is a charge on 
the produce of the land, paid to the gods as Baalim or landlords. 
In this form tribute cannot appear among pure nomads. But 
tribute is also paid to kings who are not landlords, by subjects 
who are not their tenants. An example of such a tribute is the 
royal tithe m Israel, which was paid by the free landowners ; and 
on this analogy it seems quite conceivable that a sacred tribute 
paid to the god, as king or chief of his worshippers, might arise 
in a purely nomadic community. In examining this possibility, 
however, we must have regard to the actual constitution of 
Arabian society. 

Among the free tribes of the Arabian desert there is no taxa- 
tion, and the chiefs derive no revenue from their tribesmen, but, 
on the contrary, are expected to use their wealth with generosity 
for the public benefit. A modem sheikh or emir, according to 
Burckhardt’s description {Bed, and Wdh, i. 118), is expected to 
treat strangers in a better style than any other member of the 
tribe, to maintain the poor, and to divide among his friends 
whatever presents he may receive. “His means of defraying 
these expenses axe the tribute he exacts from the Syrian villages, 
and his emoluments from the Mecca pilgrim caravan,” — in short, 
black-mail Black-mail is merely a regulated form of pillage, and 
the gams derived from it correspond to those which in earlier 
times came directly from the plundering of enemies and strangers. 
In ancient Arabia the chief took the fourth part of the spoils of 
war (Sam. p. 336, last verse ; Wacidi, ed. Kremer, p. 10), and 
had also certain other perquisites, particularly the right to select 
for himself, before the division, some special gift, such as a 
damsel or a sword (the so-caUed mfdyd, Jfam, p. 458, last verse , 
and Abu 'Obaida, a/p, Reiske, An, Musi, L 26 sqg^. of the notes).’^ 
Among the Hebrews, in like manner, the chief received a liberal 
share of the booty (1 Sam. xxx. 20), including some choice gift 
coiiespondmg to the Mfdyd (Judg. v. 30, viiL 24). In the 

^ Among the Arabs, a sacrifice (nocf^a) preceded the division of the spoil ; 
see below, Additional Nate M. 
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Levitical law a fixed share of the spoil is assigned to the 
sanctuary (Num. xxxi 28 just as in the Moslem theocracy 
the chiefs fourth is changed to a fifth, payable to Allah and his 
prophet, hut partly used for the discharge of burdens of charity 
and the like, such as in old times fell upon the chiefs (Sura 
viiL 42). These fixed sacred tributes are modem, both in Arabia 
and in Israel ; but even in old times the spoils of war were a chief 
source of votive offerings. The votive offerings of the Arabs 
frequently consisted of weapons (Wellh. p. 112 ; cf. 1 Sam. xxL 
9) ; and, among the Hebrews, part of the chief *s booty was gener- 
ally consecrated (Judg. viiL 27; 2 Sam. viiL 10 Micah iv. 13). 
Sixoilarly, Mesha of Moab dedicates part of his spoil to Chemosh ; 
and in Greece the sacred tithe occurs mainly in the form of a 
percentage on the spoils of war. It is obvious, however, that the 
apportionment of a share of booty to the chief or to the god does 
not properly fall under the category of tribute. And on the 
general Arabian principle that a chief must not tax his own 
tribesmen, it does not appear that there was any room for the 
development of a system of sacred dues, so long as the gods were 
tribal deities worshipped only by their own tribe. Among the 
Arabs tribute is a payment to an alien tribe or to its chiefs, 
either by way of black-mail, or in return for protection. A king 
who receives gifts and tribute is a king reigning over subjects 
who are not of his own dan, and whom, therefore, he is not 
bound to help and protect at his own expense. I apprehend 
that the oldest Hebrew taxation rested on this principle; for 
even Solomon seems to have excluded the tribe of Judah from 
his division of the kingdom for fiscal purposes (1 Kings iv. 7 8qq.\ 
while David, as a prosperous warrior, who drew vast sums from 
conquered nations, probably raised no revenue from his Israelite 
subjects. As regards Saul, we know nothing more th^T\ that he 
enriched his own tribesmen (1 Sam. xxiL 7). The system of 
taxation described in 1 Sam. viii can hardly have been in full 
force till the time of Solomon at the earliest, and its details seem 
to indicate that, in fiscal as in other matters, the developed 
Hebrew kingship took a lesson from its neighbours of Phoenicia, 
and possibly of Egypt. 

To return, however, to the Arabs : the tributes which ftbiAfa 
and kings received from foreigners were partly transit dues from 
traders (Pliny, H. N. xii. 63 sqq.). In such tribute the gods had 
their share, as Pliny expressly relates for the case of the incense 
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traffic, and as Azraci (p. 107) appears to imply for the case of 
Greek merchants at Mecca. Commerce and religion were closely 
connected in all the Semitic lands; the greatest and richest 
temples are almost always found at cities which owed their 
importance to trade. 

Of the other kind of tribute, paid by a subject tribe to a 
prince of alien kin, a lively picture is afforded by AgK x. 12, 
where we find Zohair b. Jadhima sitting in person at the fair of 
'Okaz to collect from the Hawazin, who frequented this annual 
market^ their gifts of ghee, curds and small cattle. In like 
manner the tribute of the pastoral Moabites to the kings of the 
house of *Omii was paid in sheep (2 Kings iiL 4) ; and on such 
analogies we can very well conceive that sacrificial oblations of 
food might be regarded as tribute, wherever the worshippers 
were not the tribesmen but the clients of their god. But to 
suppose that sacrifices generally were regarded by the ancient 
Semitic nomads as tributes and gifts of homage, is to suppose that 
the typical form of Semitic religion is clientship, a position which 
is altogether untenable. 

Thus it would seem that all we know of the social institutions 
of the Arabs is in complete accordance with the results, obtained 
in the text of these lectures, with regard to the original meaning 
of sacrifice. The conclusion to which the ritual points, viz. that 
the sacrifice was in no sense a payment to the god, but simply an 
act of communion of the worshippers with one another and their 
god, is in accord with the relations that actually subsisted between 
chiefs and their tribesmen ; and when we read that in the time of 
Mohammed the ordinary worship of household gods consisted in 
stroking them with the hand as one went out and in {Muh, in 
Med, p. 350), we are to remember that reverent salutation was all 
that, in ordinary circumstances, a great chieftain would expect 
from the meanest member of his tribe. At the pilgritnage feasts 
of the Arabs, as of the Hebrews, no man appeared without a gift; 
but this was in the worship of alien gods. 

In a payment of tribute two things are involved — (1) a 
transfer of property, and (2) an obligation, not necessarily to 
pay on a fixed scale, but at least to pay something. That 
an Arabian sacrifice cannot without straining be conceived as 
a transfer of property, has appeared in the course of this note, 
and is shown from another point of view in Lecture XL (sujpra, 
p. 390 aqq,). And in most sacrifices the second condition is also 
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unfulfilled, for in Arabia it is left to a man's free will whethei 
lie will appear before the god and do sacrifice, even in the sacred 
month of Eajab. 

It seems, however, to be probable that the absolute freedom 
of the individual will in matters of religious duty, as it appears 
among the Arabs in the generations immediately preceding Islam, 
was in part due to the breaking up of the old religion. There 
pATij for example, be hardly a doubt that the ascetic observances 
during a war of blood-revenge, which in the time of the prophet 
were assumed by a voluntary vow, were at one time imperatively 
demanded by religious custom Note I), Again, there were 

certain religious restrictions on the use of a man’s property which, 
even in later times, do not seem to have been purely optional, e,g» 
the prohibition of using for common work a camel which had 
produced ten female foals. But, in older times at least, such a 
camel was not given over in property to the god ; the restriction 
was simply a taboo {swpra^ p. 149). 

There is, however, one Arabian sacrifico which has very much 
the aspect of a fixed due payable to the god, viz. the sacrifice of 
firstlings faray It has already been remarked (supra, p. 

227, note 3) that the accounts which have been handed down 
to us about the /ara‘ are confused and uncertain; but although 
the word seems to have been extended to cover other customary 
sacrifices, it appears properly to denote ^*the foal or lamb which is 
first cast” This is the definition given in the haditth, which in 
such matters has always great weighty and it is confirmed by the 
proverb in Maidani, il 20 (Treytag, Ar. iV. iL 212). As we also 
learn from the hadith (lAsdn, b,v.) that the custom was to sacrifice 
the fard when it was still so young that the flesh was like glue 
and stuck to the skin, it would seem that this sacrifice must be 
connected with the Hebrew sacrifice of the firstborn of kine and 
sheep, which according to the oldest law (Ex. xxii. 30) was to 
be offered on the eighth day from birth. There is an unfortunate 
ambiguity about the definition of the Arabian farct, for the first 
birth may mean either the first birth of the dam, or the fibrst birth 
of the year, and Maidani takes it in the latter sense, making fard 
a synonym of roha\ ue. a foal which, being bom in the ro^T, or 
season of abundant grass, when the mother was well fed, natur^y 
grew up stronger and better than foals bom later (cf. Gen. iv. 4). 
But apart from the analogy of the Hebrew fiistlingSj which 
are quite unambiguously explained as firstborn (om itDfc, Ex. 
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zzxiv. 19), there are other uses of the Arabic word fard which 
make Maid^^s interpretatiozL improbable ; and the presumption 
is that, however the rule may have been relaxed or modified in 
later times, there was a very ancient Semitic custom, anterior to 
the separation of the Arabs and Hebrews, of sacrificing the first- 
born of domestic animals. The conclusion that this offering was, 
for nomadic life, what the offering of first-fruits was among 
agricultural peoples, viz. a tribute paid to the gods, seems so 
obvious that it requires some courage to resist it. Yet, from what 
has been already said, it seems absolutely impossible that, at the 
very early date when the Hebrews and Arabs lived together, any 
tribute could have been paid to the god as chief or king ; and, 
even in the form of the sacrifice of firstlings which is found among 
the Hebrews, there seem to be indications that the parallelism 
with the offering of first-fruits is less complete than at first sight 
it seems to be. 

The first-fruits are an annual gift of the earliest and choicest 
fruits of the year, but the firstlings are the first of&piing of an 
animal. Their proper parallel in the vegetable kingdom is there- 
fore found in the law of Lev. aix. 23 which ordains that for 
three years the fruit of a new orchard shall be treated as unck- 
eumcised,” and not eaten, that the fourth year’s fruit shall be 
consecrated to Jehovah, and that thereafter the fruit shall be 
common. The characteristic feature in this ordinance, from which 
its original meaning must be deduced, is the taboo on the produce 
of the first three years, not the offeriog at the temple paid in the 
fourth year. And that some form of taboo lies also at the bottom 
of the sacrifice of firstlings, appears from the provision of the older 
Hebrew law that, if a firstling ass is not redeemed by its owner, 
its neck shall be broken (Ex. xxsiv. 20). We see, however, that 
the tendency was to bring all such offerings under the category of 
sacred tribute; for by the later law (Lev. xxviL 27) the ass that 
is not redeemed is to be sold for the benefit of the sanctuary, and 
even in the older law all the firstborn of men must be redeemed. 

Primarily, a thing that is Inboo is one that has supernatural 
qualities or associations, of a kind that forbid it to be used for 
common purposes. This is all that is involved, under the older 
law, in the holiness of the firstling ass ; it is such an animal as 
the Arabs would have allowed to go free, instead of killing it. 
But in the very earliest times all domestic animals had a certain 
measure of holiness, and were protected by certain taboos which 
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prevented them from being used by man as mere chattels; and 
so it would appear that the holiness of the firstborn, which is 
congenital (Lev. xxviL 26), is only a higher form of the original 
sanctity of domestic anim^. The correctness of this conclusion 
can be verified by a practical test ; for if firstlings are animals of 
special intri nsi c holiness, the sacrifices to which they are appropriate 
be special acts of communion, piacular holocausts or the like, 
and not mere common sacrificial meals. And this is actually the 
case in the oldest Hebrew times ; for the Passover, which is the 
sacrifice of firstlings jpar exceUeTm, is an atoning rite of a quite 
exceptional kind (awjpra, p. 406).^ 

Further, there is a close connection between the firstlings and 
the piacular holocaust; both are limited to males, and the holo> 
caust of Samuel (1 Sant vii 9) is a sucking lamb, while from 
Ex. xxii. 30 we see that firstUngs were offered on the eighth day 
(or, probably, as soon after it as was practicable ; cf . Lev. xxii. 27). 

The consecration of first-born male children (Ex. 13, 
xxii. 28, xxxiv. 20) has always created a diJBGiculty. The legal 
usage was to redeem the human firstlings, and in Hunu iiL this 
redemption is further connected in a very complicated way with 
the consecration of the tribe of Levi It appears, however, that 
in the period immediately before the exile, when sacrifices of 
fiist-hom children became common, these grisly offerings were 
supposed to fall under the law of firstlings (Jer. vii. 31, xix. 5 ; 
Ezek. XX. 26). To conclude from this that at one time the 
Hebrews actually sacrificed all their firstborn sons is absurd; 
but, on the other hand, there must have been some point of 
attachment in ancient custom for the belief that the deity asked 
for such a sacrifice. In point of fact, even in old times, when 
exceptional circumstances called for a human victim, it was a 
child, and by preference a fiist-hom or only child, that was 
selected by the peoples in and around Palestine.® This is 

^ That the paschal sacrifice was oiiginally a sacrifice of firstlings is clearly 
brought out by Wellhausen, Frolegommat chap. in. § 1, 1, Ultimately the 
paschal lamb and the firstlings fell apart ; the former was retained, with 
much of its old and characteristio ritual, as a domestic sacrifice, while the 
latter oontimied to be presented at the sanctuary and offered on the altar, 
the whole flesh being the perquisite of the priest (Uum. xviiL 18). But in 
the law of Deuteronomy (rii. 17 m-* 3cy. 19 sqq.) the firstlings have not yet 
assumed the character of a sacred tribute. 

* 2 iii. 27 ; Philo BybHus in Fr. Hist, Or, iii 571 ; cf. Porph., 
Dt Ahst, ii. 56, tUv 
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coznmoxily explained as the most costly offering a man con make ; 
but it is rather to be regarded as the choice, for a special purpose, 
of the most sacred kind of -victim. I apprehend that all the 
prerogatives of the firstborn among Semitic peoples are originally 
prerogatives of sanctity ; the sacred blood of the kin flows purest 
and strongest in him (Gen. xlix. 3 ; Deut. xxi 17). Neither in 
the case of children, nor in that of cattle, did the congenital 
holiness of the first-born originally imply that they must be 
sacrificed or given to the deity on the altar, but only that if 
sacrifice was to be made they were the best and fittest, because 
the holiest, victims. But when the old ideas of holiness became 
unintelligible, and holy beasts came to mean beasts set aside for 
sacrifice, an obvious extension of this new view of holiness 
demanded that the human first-bom should be redeemed, by 
the substitution of an animal victim (Gen. xxii) i and from thisi 
usage, again, the Moloch sacrifices were easily developed in the 
seventh century, when ordinary means seemed too weak to conjure 
the divine anger. 

In the Passover we find the sacrifice of firstlings assuming the 
form of an annual feast, ia the spring season. Such a combina- 
tion is possible only when the yeaning time falls in spring. So 
far as sheep are concerned, there were two lambing times in 
ancient Italy, some sheep yeaning in spring, others in autmnn. 
That the same thing was true of Palestine may perhaps be in- 
ferred from the old versions of Gen. xxx. 41, 42.^ But in Arabia 
all cattle, small and great, yean m the season of the spring pasture, 
so that here we have the necessary condition for a spring sacrifice 
Df firstlings,^ and also a reason, more conclusive than the assertion 
of the Lisdn {mpra^ p. 228), for identifying the Arabian Eajab 
sacrifices with the sacrifice of firstlings. 

^ Not from the text itself ; of. Bodiart, Pars I. lib. ii. cap. 46. 

® Doughty, Arabia Deaerictt i. 429 ; Blunt, Bedoum Tribes, u. 166 . “The 
calving time for camels is in Febmary and early March.” Of course there 
axe exceptions to this rule ; but the or summer foal is held by the 
Aiabs to be a weakling {Jf omasa, p. 889, L 25). 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE F (p. 294) 

aACBIFIOBS OF SAOBED ANUCALS 

In the text I have spoken only of animals corresponding to 
Julian’s definition of the creatures suited for mystical piacula, 
viz, that they were such as were ordinarily excluded from 
human diet But there are other animals which, though not 
strictly forbidden food in the times of which we have record, 
retained a certain reputation of natural holiness, which gave them 
a peculiar virtue when used in sacrifice. Of course, when the 
sacredness of an animal species ceases to be marked by the 
definite taboos that we find in the case of the swine, the dog, 
or the dove, the proof that it was once held to be holy in a 
particular religious circle becomes dependent on circumstantial 
evidence, and more or less vague. But it seems worth while to 
cite one or two examples in which the point can be fairly well 
made out, or at least made su£6ciently probable to deserve further 
examination, 

1. Deer and antelopes of various kinds were sacred animals 
in several parts of the Semitic field; see Kinship^ p. 227 sq. 
They were not, indeed, forbidden food, but they had special 
relations to various deities. Troops of sacred gazelles occur down 
to a late date at sanctuaries, e.g, at Mecca and Tabala (W ellh. p. 
106), and in the island spoken of by Arrian, vii. 20. Moreover, 
stags or gazelles occur as sacred symbols in South Arabia, in 
connection with ‘Athtar-worship ; at Mecca^ probably in connec- 
tion with the worship of Al>‘Ozza ; and in Phosnicia, both on gems 
and on coins of Laodicea ad Mare. Further, Ibn Mojawir speaks 
of a South Arab tribe which, when a gazelle was found dead, 
solemnly buried it and mourned for seven days (see p. 444). 

No kind of wild quadruped was an ordinary sacrificial animal 
among the Semites, and even the Arabs regard a gazelle as a mean 
cubstitute for a sheep; but in certain rituals we find the stag or 
gazelle as an exceptional sacrifice. The most notable case is the 
a.TiTiTiA.1 stag sacrifice at Laodicea on the Phoenician coast, which 
was xegaided as a substitute for a more ancient sacrifice of a 
Tnridimj and was offered to a goddess whom Porphyry calls 
Aiheina XjDe AheL iL 56), while Pausanias (iii 16. 8) identifies 
her with the Braoronian Artemis, and supposes that the cult was 
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introduced by Seleucus. But the town (Eamitha in Phoenician, 
according to Philo, ajp. StepL Byz.) is much older than its re- 
chiistening by Seleucus, and if the goddess had really been 
Greek, she would not have been identified with Athena as well 
as with Artemis. She was, in fact, a form of Astarte, the ancient 
Tyche of the city, who, according to the usual manner of the 
later euhemeristic Syrians, was supposed to have been a virgin, 
immolated when the city was founded, and thereafter worshipped 
as a deity (Malalas, p. 203). Here, therefore, we have one of the 
many legends of the death of a deity which are grafted on a rite 
of annual human sacrifice, or on the annual sacrifice of a sacred 
animal, under circumstances that showed its life to be taken as 
having the value of a human life on the one hand, or of the 
life of the deity on the other. The stag, whose death has such 
significance, is a theanthropic victim, exactly as in the mystic 
sacrifices discussed in the text 

Of the stag or gazelle as a Phoanician sacrifice we have further 
evidence from Philo Byblius (Euseb., iV. JSv, L 10. 10) in the 
legend of the god TJsous, who first tau^t men to clothe themselves 
in the skins of beasts taken in huntings and to pour out their blood 
sacrificially before sacred stones. Tins god was worshipped at 
the sanctuary he instituted, at an annual feast, and doubtless 
with the ceremonies he himself devised, t-e, with libations of the 
blood of a deer or antelope — ^for Ihese are the important kinds of 
game in the district of the Lebanon — presented by worshippers 
clad in deer-skins. The wearing of the skin of the victim, as we 
have seen at p. 438, is characteristic of mystical and piacular rites. 
Most scholars, from Scaliger downwards, have compared Usous 
with Esau ; but it has not been observed that the scene of Isaac’s 
blessing, where his son must first approach him with the savoury 
flesh of a gazelle, has all the air of a sacrificial scenei Moreover, 
Jacob, who substitutes kids for gazelles, wears their skin upon 
his arms and neck. The goat^ which here appears as a substitute 
for the game offered by the huntsman Esau, was one of the chief 
Hebrew piacula, if not the chief of alL In Babylonia and Assyria 
also it has an exceptional place among sacrifices; see the reprer 
sentation in Menant, Glyptique^ voL L p. 146 sqq.^ voL iL p. 68. 
What is obsolete in common life often survives in poetic phrase 
and metaphor, and I am tempted to see in the opening words of 
David’s dirge on Saul (^^The gazelle, O Israel, is slain on thy high 
places,” 2 Sam. i 19) an alludon to some ancient sacrifice of 
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similar type to that which so long survived at Laodicea, The 
sacred deer of Icarus, according to Arrian, could only be taken 
for sacrifice. 

2. The wild ass was eaten by the Arabs, and must have been 
eaten with a religious intention, since its flesh was forbidden to 
his converts by Symeon the Stylite. Conversely, among the 
Harranians the ass was forbidden food, like the swine and the 
dog; but there is no evidence that, like these animals, it was 
sacrificed or eaten in exceptional mysteries. Yet when we 
find one section of Semites forbidden to eat the ass, while 
another section eats it in a way which to Christians appears 
idolatrous, the presumption that the animal was anciently sacred 
becomes very strong. An actual ass-sacrifice appears in Egypt 
in the worship of Typhon (Set or Suteeh), who was the chief 
god of the Semites in Egypt, though Egyptologists doubt whether 
he was originally a Semitic god. The ass was a Typhonic animal, 
and in certain religious ceremonies the people of Coptus sacrificed 
asses by casting them down a precipice, while those of Lycopolis, 
in two of their annual feasts, stamped the figure of a bound ass 
on their sacrificial cakes (Pint, Is. d Os. § 30); see, for the 
meaning of these cakes, suj^a, pp. 225, note 3, 240, note 1 ; and 
for sacrifice by casting from a precipice, pp. 374, 418. Both 
forms indicate a mystic or piacular rite, and stand on one line 
with the holocausts of living men to Typhon mentioned by 
Manetho (ibid. § 73). If it could be made out that these rites 
were really of Semitic origin, the ass would be a dear case of 
an ancient mystic piaculum within our field ; but meantime the 
matter must rest doubtfuL It may, however, be noted that the 
old clan name Hamor (“he -ass”) among the Canaanites in 
Shechem, seems to confirm the view that the ass was sacred 
with some of the Semites ; and the fables of ass-worship among 
the Jews (on which compare Bochart, Hierozoicon^ Pars L lib. 
ii. cap. 18) probably took their rise, like so many other false 
statements of a similar kiud, in a confusion between the Jews 
and their heathen neighbours. As regards the eating of wild 
asses’ flesh by the Arabs, I have not found evidence in Arabic 
literature that in the times before Mohammed it had any religious 
meaning, though CazwInI tells us that its flesh and hoofs supplied 
powerful charms, and this is generally a relic of sacrificial use. 
On the religious associations of the ass in classical antiquity, and 
the uses of the ass’s head as a charm, see the G(mjde^&ndu de Iq 
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Oomm, Imp, ArclidoL (St Petersburg) for 1863, an4 the Bpriehte 
d, sdehe. Gee, d. Wise,, 1854, p. 48. 

It has been supposed that the ** golden ” Set, worsliipped by 
the Semitic Hyksos in the Delta, was a Sun-gml (E, Meyer, Gesrh, 
des Alt L p. 135). If this be so, the horses of the sun may have 
succeeded to the older sanctity of the ass ; for the ass is much 
more ancient than the horse in the Semitic lands. 

3. To these two examples of sacred quadrupeds I am inclined 
to add one of a sacred bird. The quail sacrifice of the Phcenicians 
is said by Eudoxus (qp. Athen. ix. 47) to commemorate the 
resurrection of Heracles. But this was an annual festival at 
Tyre, in the month Peritius (February — March), ue. just at the 
time when the quail returns to Palestine, immense crowds 
appearing in a single night (Jos., Aid, viii. 5. 3, compared ^vith 
Tristram, Fauna, p. 124). An annual sacrifice of this sort, 
connected with a myth of the death of the god, can hardly be 
other than the mystical sacrifice of a sacred animal ; and it is to 
be noted that the ancients r^ard quail's flesh as dangerous food, 
producing vertigo and tetanus, while on the other hand an 
ointment made from the brain is a cure for epilepsy (Bochart, IL 
i 15). Lagarde (Gr, Uebers, der Prow, p. 81) once proposed to 

connect the Arabic “quail,” with the god Eshmun-Iolaos, 

who restored Heracles to life by giving him a quail to bmell at; 
if this be right, the god-name must be derived from that of the 
bird, and not vice vered. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE G (p. 310) 

THE SAOEIFIOB OP A SHEEP TO THE OTPBIAN APHRODITE 

Instead of a note on this subject^ I here print a paper read 
before the Cambridge Philological Society in 1888, of which 
only a brief abstract has hitherto been pubMied : — 

The peculiar rite which forms the subject of the present paper 
is known to us from a passage in Joannes Lydus, De Mensibus, 
iv. 46, which has been often referred to by writers on ancient 
religion, but, so far as my reading goes, without any notice being 
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taken of a most serious difficulty, which it seems impossible to 
overcome without a change of the text Lydus in the chapter in 
question begins by describing the practices by which women of 
the higher and lower classes respectively did honour to Venus on 
the Calends of April. Here, of course, he is speaking of Eoman 
usage, as is plain from the general plan of his book and from the 
ceremonies he specifies. The honourable women did service to 
Venus 6/£ovoias Kal ptov €r^if>povo^. This agrees with the 
worship of Venus veriicordm, the patroness of female virtue, 
whose worship Ovid connects with the Calends of April {Fasti, 
iv. 155 Bq,), and ]VIommsen conjectures to have been mentioned 
under that day in the Fasti PT<m, Again, Lydus says that the 
women of the common sort bathed in the men's baths, crowned 
with myrtle, which agrees with Ovid {ibid. 139 sq.), Plutarch 
{Numa, c. 19), and the service of Foriuna virUia in the Fast 
Prcm. The transition from this Homan worship of Venus to 
the Cyprian ritual of the same day, is made by a remark as to 
the victims proper to the goddess. Venus, he says, was wor- 
shipped with the same sacrifices as Juno, but in Cyprus irpoParov 
KQ}Sua €crK€7rourp.&ov avy^ffvov tq *A<I>poSltq‘ b Se rpoiros rrj^ UpaT€las 
hr ry "KuTTpif Sltto "KopivOov ‘irapvjXjSe wore. As Lydus goes on 
to say that thereafter (cTra Si), on the second of April, they sacri- 
ficed wild boars to the goddess, on account of the attack of that 
animal on Adonis, it is clear that the sacrifice of a sheep took 
place on the first of April, and that Engel {Kypros, iL 155) 
entirely overlooks the context when he says lhat, according 
to Lydus, the ordinary sacrifices of Aphrodite were the same 
as those of Hera, but that in Cyprus a favourite sacrifice to 
the former goddess was a sheep with a woolly fleece. Lydus 
does not say that a sheep was a favourite Cyprian sacrifice to 
Aphrodite, but that it was the sacrifice appropriated to the first 
of April. The very point of the passage is that the Eoman 
feast of the first of April appears in Cyprus with variations 
in detaiL 

This coincidence cannot be accidental, and the explanation is 
not far to seek. The Cyprian Aphrodite is the Semitic Astarte, 
and her ritual is throughout marked with a Semitic stamp. It is 
to Semitio ritual, therefore, that we must look for the origin of 
the April feast. How, among the Syrians, Hisan is the month 
eorrespandiug to April, and on the first three days of Hisan, as 
we learn hom the Fihrist, the Syrians of Harran, who clung to 
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the ancient Astarte-worship far into the Middle Ages, visited the 
temple of the goddess in groups (Lydus’s awi&vov), offered sacri- 
hces, and burned living animals. The burning of living animals 
answers to the ceremonies observed at Hierapolis in the great 
feast of the Syrian goddess at the incoming of spring, when, as 
we read in Lucian, goats, sheep and other living creatures were 
suspended on a pyre, and the whole was consumed. The feast, 
therefore, is an annual spring feast of Semitic origin. The Roman 
observance was less solemn, and of a popular kind rather than 
part of the State religion. Macrobius {Sat, L 12. 12-15) tells us, 
indeed, that at Rome this festival was not ancient^ but was intro- 
duced for an historical reason which he omits to record. Now, a 
new ritual at Rome was almost certainly a boirowed one, and 
there is ample evidence (for which it is enough to refer to 
Preller’s Romische Myfhologie) that the most influential centre of 
Venus-worship in the West, and that which had most to do with 
the development of her cult in Italy, was the great temple at 
Eryx, the of the Carthaginians. Erom Phmnician inscrip- 
tions it is certain that the goddess of Eryz nnne^, CIS, 
No. 140, cf. No. 135) was Astarte; and thus it is easily under- 
stood that the Asiatic festival found its way to Rome. A festival 
so widespread, and one which held its ground so long, is well 
worthy of careful examination. 

When Lydus, in passing horn the Roman to the Cyprian rite, 
says irifjMTO Tj *A<f>poB£rg rots avrois ots ical ^ 1 cannot 

And with Engel that he makes any general statement that, as a 
rule, the same sacrifices were appropriate to Venus and to Juno. 
Oriental worships allowed a far greater range in the choice of 
victims for a single deity or temple than was customary in Greece 
or Rome. For the Carthaginian temples of Baal &is appears 
from extant inscriptLons ; and as regards Astaite-Aphrodite, Tacitus 
(Btet, iii. 2) tells us that at Paphos, and .Mian (iVot An, x. 50) 
that at Eryx, the worshipper chose any kind of sacrifice he pleased. 
This liberty, which was evidently surprising to the Romans and 
the Greeks, was probably due to the syncretism which established 
itself at an early date at all the great Semitic sanctuaries ; one 
deity, as we see in the case of Hierapolis, combining a number of 
characters which originally belonged to different gods, and nniting 
at a single temple a corresponding variety of ancient rituals. 
Such syncretism was probably very ancient among the cosmo- 
politan Phoenicians ; and throughout the Semitic world it received 
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a great impulse by the breaking up of the old small States 
through Assyrian, Babylonian and Persian conquests. The 
political and religious cosmopolitanism of the East under the 
^lacedonians rested on a basis which had been prepared centuries 
liefore. 

In the West no such powerful political agencies were at work 
to develop an early tendency to syncretism, nor was it so easy tc 
confound the well-marked individualities of the Western Pantheon 
as to combine the hazy personalities of different Baals or Astartes. 
WTien the need for cosmopolitan forms of worship arose, Eastern 
gods and rituals were borrowed, as in the case of Sarapis ; and 
the old acknowledged worships still retained their individual 
peculiarities. It is known that neither Juno nor Hera admitted 
such a free choice of victims for her shrine as was permitted at 
Eryx and Paphos. Their ordinary sacrifice was a cow; for, like 
other goddesses, they preferred victims of their own sex (Amobius, 
vii. 19). But, so for as the Oriental Aphrodite had a preference, 
it was for male victims. So Tacitus tells us for Paphos, and 
Plautus also in the Pcenulvs has sex agnos immolavi YenerL” 
This preference was presumably connected with the androgynous 
character ascribed to the Eastern goddess in Cyprus and else- 
where, and of itself is suf&cient to separate her sacrifices, as a 
whole, from those of Juno and Heia.^ Besides, the favourite 
victim of Aphrodite was the goat (Taa Hist^ iil 2), which, except 
at Sparta (Pausanias, iiL 15. 9) and in the annual piacular sacrifice 
of Hera Acrssa at Corinth (Hesychius, sjo, ati atya; Zenobius 
on the same proverb ; SchoL on Eurip., Medea), was excluded from 
the altars of Hera. Juno has relations to the goat at Lanuvium, 
but at Home her cultus was closely related to that of Jupiter, 
from whose offerings the goat was strictly excluded (Amobius, 
viL 21). 

1 have perhaps spent too much time on this argument, for 
surely the context itself is sufficient to show that Lydus is not 
speaking of Yenus-worship in general What he says is that on 
the Calends of April — a special occasion — ^Yenus was worshipped 
at Borne with the sacrifices of Juno. And as he is speaking of a 
ritual in which the worshippers were women, I think we may go 
a step further, and recall the fact that the Calends of every month 
were sacred to Juno Lucina, to whom on that day the regina 

^ The preferenca for male victims seema, however, to have other conneo* 
tfona also ; aee p. 299, eupra. 
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9a0ramm offered in the Regia a sow or ewe-lamh (Macrob. L 15. 19). 
The functions of Lucina, as the patroness of virtuous matrons and 
the family life of women, were so nearly identical with those of 
Venus verticordia^ that their sacrifices might well he the same. 
And if this be so, it was natural for Lydus to pass on as he does 
to a remark on the Cyprian ritual, where the same saciifices occur 
with characteristic variations. The sex of the victims is different, 
for a reason already explained, and the sacrifices are divided 
between two days. But the victims are still the sheep and the 
pig, so that the fundamental identity of the Roman and the 
Eastern service of the day receives fresh confirmation. 

So far all is plain ; but now we come to the unsolved difficulty. 
It lies in the phrase vpoparw These words 

describe the characteristic peculiarity, for the sake of which our 
author turns aside to mention the Cyprian rite, and it seems to 
be in relation to this feature that he observes that “ the maimer 
of the priestly service ” was derived from Corinth. Unfortunately 
we know nothing of the Corinthian ritual referred to. The 
Corinthian Aphrodite-worship was Oriental in type, and any 
feature in it which reappears at Cyprus is almost certainly 
Phoenician. That Cyprus borrowed from Corinth is far less 
likely than that both borrowed &om the East, and the authority 
of Lydus is not enough to outweigh this probabilily. The 
allusion to Corinth, however, is of value as teaching us that the 
peculiar rite was not merely local ; and further, the allumon to 
priestly service ” shows that the sacrifice in question — as indeed 
is implied in the word vwWvcn ^ — ^was not a private offering, but a 
public rite performed at a great temple. But this does not explain 
the words iaKcraa-fitycy, It is plain that the meaning 

cannot be **a dieep with a woolly fleecy’’ as Engel renders, nor 
does it seem possible to understand with the Duo de Luynes 
{Nmu et Insc. Oypr. p. 6), “un holier convert de toute sa 
toison.” If the words could bear Ihis meanings the rendering 
would be plausible enough, for we have seen that in the Syrian 
form of the festival the victims were given to the flames alive. 
But if Lydus had meant that the victim was consumed by fire, 
skin and all, he would have given iccdS^ the article, and would 
have used a more precise word than <rwi6vov. And can 
be used of the sheep-skin on the sheep, or krKmixrfihfcnr of the 
natural coatl The plain sense of the words is that the sheep was 
wrapped in a sheep-skin when it was presented for sacrifice, not 
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that its skin was left upon it, or wrapped round the sacrificial 
flesh before it was laid on the altar. 

If the skin had been that of a different kind of animal, we 
might have explained the rite by the same principle of make- 
believe which we find in the Eoman offering of the cervaria ovis, 
the sheep that was made to pass for a stag; for the ordinary 
meaning of skin-wearing in early religion is to simulate identifica- 
tion with the animal whose akin is worn. Hut to wrap a sheep 
in a sheep-skin is like gilding gold. I propose therefore to change 
a single letter, and read io-KCTroo-ftwot, a change which produces a 
sense good in itself and strongly recommended by the context and 
by analogy. 

The significance of the KtoSioy or sheep-skin in ancient ritual has 
been illustrated by Lobeck in his and by Preller in 

his commentary on Polemo. It always appears in connection with 
atoning and mystic rites, and in the majority of Greek examples 
the practice appears to have been that the person to be purged of 
guilt set his feet, or his left fool^ upon the skin of a sacrificed 
ram. But this was not the only way of using the Kmhiov. In 
Thessaly there was, according to Dicsearchus, a ceremony, observed 
at the greatest heat of summer, in which the worshippers ascended 
Mount Pelion to the temple of Zeus Acrseus, clad in new sheep- 
skins {Fr, Hist. Or. iL 262). When Pythagoras was purified by 
the priests of Morgus in Crete, he was made to lie beside water 
(the sea by day, the river by night), wrapped in the fleece of a 
black lamb, and descended to Ihe tomb of Zeus clad in black 
wool (Porph., Vita Pyth. § 17). Again, the first sacrifice of every 
worshipper at Hiierapolis was a sheep. Having partaken of the 
flesh, the sacrificer laid the skin on the ground, and knelt on it, 
tftkfTig up the feet and head over his own head. In this posture 
he besought the deity to accept his offering. Here it is evident 
that the ceremony expresses the identification of the sacrificer 
with the victinL He has taken its flesh into his body, and he 
covers himself with its skin. It is, as it were, the idea of sub- 
stitution turned outside in. The direct symbolism of vicarious 
sacrifice, where an animal’s life is accepted in place of the life of 
a human being, is to treat the victim as if it were a man. At 
Tenedoi^ for example, the bull-c£df sacrificed to Bacchus wears the 
cothurnus, and the mother cow is treated like a woman in child- 
bed. But in our case the symbolism is inverted; instead of 
piRkiTig believe that the victim is a man, the ritual makes believe 
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that the man is the victim, and so brink's the atoning force of the 
Racrihce into immediate application to him. 

It is evident that if this kind of symbolism be applied, not to 
purification of an individual, but to a general and public atoning 
service, the priests, as the representatives of the community on 
whose behalf the rite is performed, are the persons to whom the 
skin of the victim must be applied. And if there are many 
priests and only one victim, it will be convenient not to use the 
actual skin of the sacrifice, which only one can wear at a time, 
but to clothe all the ministers in skins of the same kind. This, 
accordmg to my conjecture, is what was done in Cyprus. And 
here 1 would ask whether the context, which alludes to the 
manner of the priestly service, does not show that some reference 
to the priests has been already made or implied. Such a reference 
the proposed emendation supplies. 

Upon this view of the passage it is necessarily involved that 
the rite described was expiatory. And that it was so seems to 
appear from several arguments. The sacrifice of the following 
day consisted in wild boars, and was explained in connection 
with the Adonis myth, so that its Semitic origin is not doubtful. 
Even in Greece the pig is the great purificatory sacrifice ; but in 
Semitic religion the offering of this animal is not a mere ordinary 
piacuLum^ but a mystic rite of the most exceptional kind 
p. 290). N'ow, if the sacrifice of the second day of the feast was 
mystic, and therefore piacular in the highest degree, we may be 
sure that the first day’s sacrifice was no ordinary sacrificial meal 
of a joyous character. For a man must first he pxirified, and then 
sit down gladly at the table of the gods, and not conversely. 
Again, the Syrian and Homan rites, which we have foimd reason 
to regard as forms of the same observance, were plainly piacular 
or purificatory. In Home we have the women bathing, which is 
a form of lustration, and wearing myrtle, whi<di had purifying 
virtues, for it was with myrtle twigs that the Homans and 
Sabines in the time of Homulus purged themselves at the temple 
of Yenus Cloacina (Preller, Bom, MytK 3rd ed., L 439). And in 
the Syrian rite, where animals are burnt alive to the goddess, 
the atoning nature of the sacrifice is unmistakable, and the idea 
of a mere sacrificial feast is ^tdrely excluded. 

A further argument for the atoning character of the rite may be 
derived from the choice of the victim, for next to the swine the 
ram was perhaps the commonest sin-ofEering in antiquity (cf 
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HesychiuR, «.r. ’A<^/>oSuria aypa)i so much so, that Stephani, in the 
Oompie-rendu, 1869, p. 130 sqq., explains the frequent occurrence 
of rams’ heads and the like in ancient ornament as derived from 
the association of the animal with the power of avertbg calamity. 
Such ornaments are in fact airorpoTraia, It is always dangerous 
to apply general arguments of this kind to the interpretation of a 
particular ritual ; for the same victim may be an atoning sacrifice 
in one rite and an ordinary sacrifice in another, and it by no 
means follows that because, for example, a piacular bull was 
offered to Zeus, the same piaculum would be appropriate to the 
Eastern Aphrodite. But in the case of the sheep used as a sm< 
offering, we have evidence that there was no limitation to a single 
deity ; for when Epimenides was brought to Athens to check the 
plague, he suffered black and white sheep to stray at will from the 
Areopagus, and ordered each to be sacrificed, where it lay down, 
to the nameless deity of the spot (Diog. Laert. i. 10), This form 
of atonement came from Crete, which was one of the stepping- 
stones by which Oriental influence reached Greece, so that the 
example is the more appropriate to our present argument And 
that, in point of fact, sheep or rams were offered as piacular 
sacxifices at the altars of the Eastern Aphrodite, seems to follow 
from the Hierapolitan ritual already mentioned. The same thing 
is implied for Carthage in the Fcmulns of Plautus, where the 
sacrifice of six male Lambs is directed to propitiate the angry 
goddess. 

These considerations will, 1 hope, be found sufficient to justify 
my general view of the Cyprian rite, and to support the proposed 
correction of the text. The sacrifice was piacular, and the 
KtaSiov was therefore appropriate to the ritual ; but on the received 
text the use of it is entirely unintelligible, whereas the correction 
itTKaratrii^vot restores a sense which gives to this feature the same 
character as it possesses in analogous ceremonies. But the most 
interesting aspect of the ceremony is only brought out when we 
connect it with a fact which I have hitherto kept in the back- 
ground, because its significance depends on a theory of piacular 
and mystic sacrifice which is not yet generally accepted. A 
sheep, or a sheep’s head, is a religious symbol of constant occur- 
rence on Cyprian coins ; and some of these coins show us a figure, 
which experts declare to be that of Aphrodite, clinging to the 
neck and fleece of a running mm. This device has been com- 
pared with others, which appear to be Eastern though not Cyprian, 
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in which Aphrodite rides on a ram (see De Lnynes, Num, Cypr, 
PL V, 3, vi 6, and the references in Stepliani, Oompte-rendu for 
1869, p. 87). The inference is that in Cyprus the sheep was the 
sacred animal of Aphrodite-Astarte. In this connection it is 
important to note that the sheep is of frequent occurrence on 
Semitic votive cippi of the class dedicated to Tanith (a form of 
Astarte) and Baal-Hamman. Examples will be found in CIS* 
Ft. L I7os. 398, 419, and in a cippus from Sulci, figured in 
Perrot and Chipiez, iii. 253. The figures on this class of cippi 
are of various Idnds, and someidmes convey allusions to sacrifices 
(CIS* p. 282 sg.}, but it appears to have been essential to introduce 
a figure or symbol of the deity. And when animals are figured, 
they appear to be such symbols. Thus we find fish, which are 
known to have been sacred to Astarte, and forbidden food to her 
worshippers ; a bull or cow couching, the symbol of the Sidonian 
Astarte j the elephant, which was not a sacrifice; the horse, 
which appears so often on the coins of Carthage, and is certainly 
a divine symbol, as it is sometimes winged. On these analogies I 
conclude that among the Carthaginians, as in Cyprus, the sheep 
was sacred to and symbolic of Astarte. To speak quite exactly, 
one ought to say to a particular type of Astarte; for as this 
goddess, in the progress of syncretism so characteristic of Semitic 
religion, absorbed a great number of local types, had a 
corresponding multiplicity of sacred animals, each of which was 
pronodnent at particular sanctuaries or in particular rites. Thus 
the dove-Aphrodite is specially associated with Ascalon, and the 
Cow-goddess with Sidon, where she was identified with Euiopa, 
the bride of the bull-Zeus {Dea Syria^ iv.), and, according to 
Philo Byblius, placed the head of a bull upon her own. The 
sheep-Astarte is another type, but it also seems to have its original 
home in Canaan, for in Deut. vii 13 the produce of the flock is 
called '‘the Ashtaioth of the sheep.” A phrase like this, which 
has descended from religion into ordinary life, and is preserved 
among the monotheistic Hebrews, is very old evidence for the 
association of Astarte with the sheep; and it is impossible to 
explain it except by frankly admitting that Astarte, in one of her 
types, had originally the form of a sheep, and was a sheep herself, 
just as in other types she was a dove or a fish. 

To this it may be objected that the ram or sheep is not the 
symbol of Tanith, but of &e associated male deily Baal-Hamman. 
who in a terra-cotta of the Barre coUectian (Perrot et Chipiez, iii. 
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73) is represented with ram’s horns, and laying his hand on the 
head of a sheep. But the inscription {OIS. No. 419), cited above, 
is dedicated to Tanith, not to Tanith and Baal-^anmx^ conjointly, 
from which it appears that the accompanying symbol was appro- 
priate to the goddess as well as to her male partner. 

It is reasonable that the same animal symbol should belong to 
the male and female members of a syzygy ; and in the case of a 
goddess who was often represented as androgynous, it is not even 
necessary to suppose that her symbol would be the ewe and her 
partner’s the ram. But in fact ibie sheep-symbols on the Tanith 
cippi, which are commonly called rams, are hornless, and so 
presumably stand for ewes. On the other hand, all wild sheep 
and many domestic breeds are homed in both sexes, so that there 
is no difficulty about a homed Sheep-goddess. The triangle 
surmounted by a circle, with horns bent outwards, which is 
commonly found on Tanith cippi, is probably a symbol of the 
god or the goddess indifferently. And here the horns, being 
concave outwards, can neither be bull’s horns nor the horns of 
the crescent moon, but must be the horns of sheep. 

The Cypriote coins of Aphrodite, in which she clings in a 
swimming attitude to a running ram, recall the legend of Helle 
and the golden ram, but they also are obviously parallel to the 
type of Europa and the bull On this analogy we ought to 
remember that the male god specially associated with the ram is 
Hermes, and that the Cyprian goddess was worshipped in an 
androgynous form, to which Theophrastus gives the name of 
Hermaphioditus. I have already cited this androgynous char- 
acter to explain why the Paphian (and apparently the Punic) 
Aphrodite preferred male victims ; it now supplies an additional 
reason for supposing that it was the androgynous or bearded 
Astarte that was specially connected with the ram. On one of 
the cippi already cited, in which Tanith is figured under the 
symbol of a sheep {OIS, 419), the inscription is not, as usually, 
“to the Lady Tanith,” but “to my Lord Tanith.” If this is not 
a sculptor’s error it points in the same direction. And it seems 
not unlikely that the standing title, p nsn, which has given 
rise to so much discussion, means nothing more than Tanith with 
Baal’s face — ^the bearded goddess. 

If, now, the Cyprian goddess was a Sheep-deity, our rite 
presents us with a piacular sacrifice in which priests, disguised as 
dieep, offer to the Sheep-goddess an animal of her own kind- The 
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ceremony, therefore, is exactly, parallel to the Roman Lnpercalia, a 
purificatory sacrifice to Faunus under the name of Lupercus. The 
image of Lupercus at the Lupercal was naked, and was clad in a 
goat-skin (Justin, xliiL 1. 7). Here, at the great lustration of 
15th February, the Luperci, who have the same name as their 
god, sacrifice goats and run about the city naked, daubed with mud 
and girt with goat-skins, applying to the women who desire to 
participate m the benefits of the rite strokes of thongs which 
were cut from the skins of the victims, and were called 
Both sacrifices are complete types of that most ancient form of 
sacramental and piacular mystery in which the worshippers attest 
their kinship with the animal-god, and offer in sacrifice an ftnimal 
of the same kind, which, except on these mystical occasions, it 
would be impious to bring upon the altar. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE H (p. 515) 

rUBTHXB TanfAHKS ON TBS BLOOD COVENANT 

An evidence for the survival among the Arabs of the form of 
covenant described by Herodotus, in which blood is drawn from 
the parties themselves, seems to lie in the expression mihd^ 
scarified,” for “confederates” (Nabigha, zziv. 1, ed. Ahlw.» 
xvii 1, ed. Derenb.). Ooldziher, in an interesting review of my 
Kinship {IMl.f. or, Phil, 1886, p. 25 [see Kin,* 58, n.l]), thinks the 
term properly means “ the burnt ones,” which is the traditional 
interpretation, and suggests that we have in it an example of 
a covenant by fire, such as Jauhari (see Wellh.^ p. 124) and 
Nowairl (Easm., Add, p. 75, L 11 sqq,) speak of under the head 
of ndr cd-hula. It does not, however, seem that in the latter case 
the fixe touched the parties ; what we are told is that every tribe 
had a sacred fire, and that, when two men (obviously two tribes- 
men) had a dispute, they were made to swear beside the fir^ 
while the priests cast salt on it. An oath by ashes and salt is 
mentioned by Al-A*sha in a line cited by Wellhausen from Agh, 
zx. 139, and as the ashes of the cooking pot (ramad dL-ddr) are 
a metonym for hospitality, there is perhaps nothing more in the 
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oath by hro and salt than an appeal to the bond of common food 
that unites tribesmen. This does not indeed fully account for 
the fact that the lire is called “ the fire of terror/' and that the 
poetical references to it show the oath to hare really been a terrible 
one, t.e. dangerous to the man that perjured himself ; but it is to 
be remembered that, according to Arabian belief, a man who 
broke an oath of purgation was likely to die by divine judgment 
(Bokhm, iv. 219 ag., viii 40 sq.), I think, therefore, that in 
the present state of the evidence we must not attempt to connect 
the mikdsh -with the ndr If the former term really means 

“burnt ones,” we must rather suppose that the reference is to the 
practice of branding with the tribal mark or vsasm (which is also 
called ndr^ Kasm., Add. p. 76); for we learn from Agh. vii 110, 
1. 26, that the wasm was sometimes applied to men as well as to 
cattle. But primarily means "to scarify,” and as it is 

plain from the article in the lAsdn that the traditional explanation 
of the word was uncertain, I take it that the best and most 
natural view is to interpret mifiAsh as " scarified ones.” 

In process of time the Arabs came to use various substitutes 
for the blood of covenant, e,g. robh, t.e, inspissated fruit juice 
(or perhaps the lees of clarified butter), perfumes, and even holy 
water from a sacred spring {Kinship^ p. 269 ; Wellh.^ p. 121). 
In all these cases we can stUl see that there was something about 
the substitute which made it an equivalent for blood. As regards 
"living water,” this is obvious from what has been said in Lecture 
y. p. 173 sqq. on the holiness of sacred springs. Again, perfumes 
were habitually used in the form of unguents ; and unguents — 
primarily sacred suet — are equivalent to blood, as has appeared in 
Lecture X. p. 383 sqq. If rohb in this connection means lees of 
butter, the use of it in covenant making is explained by the 
sacredness of unguents ; but if, as the traditions imply, it is fruit 
juice, we must remember that, in other cases also, vegetable juices 
are looked upon as a kind of blood {sfwpra^ pp. 133, 230). Com- 
pare what Lydus, De mensihua, iv. 29, says of the use of bean 
juice for blood in a Boman ceremony, witii the explanation that 
the bean, (icva/aos) icvci alfui: the whole passage is notable, and 
helps to explain the existence of a bean-clan, the gena Fabia^ at 
Borne ; cf. also the Attic hero Kvo/t/n^s:. 

The Hebrew phrase nnn nnn, “to make QUeraUy^ to cut) a 
covenant,” is generally derived &om the pecuhar form of sacrifice 
mentioned in Gen. xv., Jer. xxxiv. 18, where the victim is cut in 
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twain and the parties pass between the pieces ; and this rite again 
is explained as a symbolic form of imprecation, as if those who ic 
swore to one another prayed that, if they proved unfaithful, they 
might be similarly cut in pieces. But this does not explain the 
characteristic feature in the ceremony — ^the passing between the 
pieces ; and, on the other hand, we see from Ex. xxiv. 8, “ this 
is the blood of the covenant which J^ovah hath cut with you,” 
that the dividing of the sacrifice and the application of the blood 
to both parties go together. The sacrifice presumably was divided 
into two parts (as in Ex. l.c, the blood is ^vided into two parts), 
when both parties joined in eating it ; and when it ceased to 1^ 
eaten, the parties stood between the pieces, as a symbol that they 
were taken within the mystical life of the victim. This interpre- 
tation is confirmed by the usage of Western nations, who practised 
the same rite with dogs and other extraordinary victim^ as an 
atoning or purificatory ceremony ; see the examples collected by 
Bochart, Hierozoicon, lib. iL capp. 33, 56. There are many 
examples of a sacrifice being carried, or its blood sprinkled, round 
the place or persons to which its efficacy is to extend. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE I (p. 333) 

THE TABOOS INCIDENT TO PILGRIMAGES AND VOWS 

The subject of the tabooi^ or sacred restrictions, imposed on a 
pilgrim or other votary, is important enough to deserve a detailed 
examinatioiL These lesttictions are sometimes optional, so that 
they have to he expressed when the vow is taken ; at other times 
they are of the nature of fixed and customary rules, to which every 
one who takes a vow is subject. To the latter class belong, e.g, 
the restrictions imposed upon ev^ Arab pilgrim — ^he must not 
cut or dress his hair, he must abstain from sexual intercourse, 
and from bloodshed and so forth ; to the former class belong the 
special engagements to which the Hebrews give the name of 
or issdr (obligatio), e.g, Ps. cxxxiL 3 sq., ** I will not enter my 
house or deep on my bed until,” etc. ; Acts xxiii 14, “We will 
not eat until we have killed PauL” It is to be observed that 
31 
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refttrictioxif) of the optional cla8.s are evidently more modern than 
the other, and only come in when the hxity of ancient custom 
begins to break down; in old Arabia it was the rule that one 
who was engage* i on a blood-feud must abstain from women, 
wine and unguents, but in the time of the prophet we find these 
abstinences made matter of special engagements, e,< 7 . Wacidi, ed. 
Kremer, 182* 6 = Ibn Hisham, 543. 8 ; Agh, vL 99. 24, 30. Where 
the engagement is optional, it naturally assumes the character of 
an incentive to prompt discharge of the vow; the votary stimulates 
his own zeal by imposing on himself abstinence from certain of the 
comforts of life till his task is discharged ; see MarzucI as quoted 
by Reiske, Abulfcda, vol. L p. 18 of the Adnotationea, where the 
phrase mi toMarithu %nafm hihi may be compared with the nOK 
(Td: of iNum. xxx. 14. But the stated abstinences which go 

as a matter of course with certain vows cannot be explained on 
this principle, and when they are examined m detail it becomes 
manifest that they are simply taboos incident to a state of con- 
secration, the same taboos, in fact, which are imposed, without a 
vow, on everyone who is engaged in worship or priestly service 
in the sanctuary, or even everyone who is present in the holy 
place. Thus the Hebrew Hazarite was required to abstain from 
wine, and from imcleanness due to contact with the dead, and 
the same rules applied to priests, either generally or when they 
were on service (Lev. x. 9, xxL 1 agq.). Again, the taboo on 
sexual intercourse which lay on the Arabian pilgrim applies, 
among the Semites generally, to everyone who is engaged in 
an act of worship or present in a holy place (see above, p. 454} ; 
and the prohibition of bloodshed, and therefore also of hunting 
and killing game, is only an extension of the general rule that 
forbids bloodshed on holy ground. Further, when the same 
taboos that attach to a pilgrim apply also to braves on the war- 
path, and especially to men who are under a vow of blood- 
revenge {Diw* Hodh. cvL 14), it is to be remembered that with 
the Semites, and indeed with all primitive peoples, war is a sacred 
function, and the warrior a consecrated person (cf. pp, 402, 455). 
The Arabic root haUa (Heb. hhn) applied to the discharge (lit the 
untying) of a vow, is the same which is regularly used of emer- 
gence from a state of taboo (the %hrdm^ the 'idda of widowhood, 
etc.) into ordinary life. 

Wellhausen observes that the Arabic mdhara and the Hebrew 
"IW both mean primarily ‘‘to consecrate.” In an ordinary vow a 
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man consecrates some material thing, in the vow of pilgrimage or 
war he consecrates himself for a particular purpose. The Arabs 
have but one root to express both forms of vow, but in Hebrew 
and Syriac the root is differentiated into two: 5jJ, “to vow,” 

but T'TJ, “a consecrated person.” The Syriac not- 

withstanding its medial z, is not a mere loan-word from the Old 
Testament, but is applied, for example, to maidens consecrated to 
the service of Belthis (Is. Ant. i 212, L 130). 

In the case of pilgrimage, it seems that the votary consecrates 
himself by devoting his hair, which is part of himself, as an offer- 
ing at the sanctuary. Whether the consecration of the warrior 
was originally effected in the same way, and the discharge of the 
vow accomplished by means of a hairoffering, can only be matter 
of conjecture, but is at least not inconceivable. If it was so, the 
deity to whom the hair was dedicated must have been the kindred 
god of the clan, who alone, in primitive religion, could be con- 
ceived as interested in the avenging of the tribal blood ; and we 
may suppose that the hair-offering of the wairiors took place in 
connection with the “ sacrifice of the home-comers,” to be spoken 
of in Hote M, infra. It must, however, be observed that all over 
the world the head and hair of persons under taboo are peculiarly 
sacred and inviolable, and that the primitive notions about the 
hair as a special seat of life, which have been spoken of at p. 324, 
are quite sufficient to account for this, without reference to the 
hair-offering, which is only one out of many applications of these 
ideas. It is easy, for example, to understand why, if an important 
part of the life resides in the hair, a man whose whole life is 
consecrated — &p. a Maori chie^ or the Flamen Dialis, or in the 
Semitic ffeld such a person as Samuel or Samson — (^ould either 
be forbidden to cut his hair at all, or should be compelled, when 
he does so, to use special precautions against the pro&nation of 
the holy growth. I^m Ezek. xliv. 20 we may conclude that 
some Semitic priests let their hair grow unpoUed, like Samuel, 
and that others kept it dose shaved, like the priests of Egypt; 
both usages may be explained on a single principle, for the 
of profaning the hair could be met by not allowing it to grow 
at all, as well as by not aUowing it to be touched. Among the 
Hebrews, princes as well as priests were consecrated persons, and 
nazlr sometimes means a prince, while nesser, “consecration,'' 
means “a diadem.” As a diadem is in its origin nothing more 
than a fillet to confine hair that is worn long, I apprehend that 
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in old times the hair of Hebrew princes, like that of a Maun 
chief, was talwio, and that Absalom*s long locks (2 Sam. xiv. 26) 
wore the mark of his political pretensions, and not of his vanity. 
When the hair of a Maori chief was cut, it was collected and 
buried in a sacred place or hung on a tree ; and it is noteworthy 
that Ahsalom*8 hair was cut annually at the end of the year — 
m tlie sacred season of pilgrimage, and that it was collected and 
weighed, which suggests a religious rite similar to that mentioned 
by HctihI. li. 65, 

While the general principle is clear, that the restrictions laid 
on persons under a vow were originally taboos, incident to a state 
of consecration, it is not to be supposed that we can always explain 
these taboos in detail j for, in the absence of direct evidence, it is 
often almost impossible for modem men to divine the workings 
of the primitive mind. 

Something, however, may be said about two or three rules 
which seem, at hist sight, to lend colour to the notion that (he 
restrictions are properly privations, designed to prevent a man 
from delaying to fulfil his vow. The Syrian pilgrim, during his 
whole journey, was forbidden to sleep on a bed. With this rule 
Wellhausen compares the custom of certain Arabs, who, during 
the thrdm, did not enter their houses by the door, but broke in 
from behind, — a practice which is evidently an evasive modifica- 
tion of an older rule that forbade the house to be entered at alL 
The link required to connect the Syrian and Arabian rules is 
supplied by Ps. cxxxiL 3, and vnth the latter may also be 
compared the refusal of Uriah to go down to his house during a 
campaign (2 Sam. xL 11), and perhaps also the Hebrew usage of 
Ihing m booths at the Feast of Tabernacles, to which there are 
many parallels in ancient religion. From the point of view of 
taboo, this rule is susceptible of two interpretations : it may either 
be a precaution against uncleanness, or be meant to prevent the 
house and bed from becomii^ taboo, and unfit for profane use, by 
contact with the consecrated person. In favour of the second 
view may be cited the custom of Tahiti, where the kings habitually 
abstained from entering an ordinary house, lest it should become 
taboo, and be lost to its owner. However this may be, the Syrian 
practice can hardly be separated from the case of priests like the 
Selli at Dodona, who were dviirnSiroSes 

against enteziug a house from the similar restriction imposed on 
the religious order of the Bechabites (Jer. xxxv. 9 s^.). The 
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KechabiteSi like tho jN'azarites and Arabian votaries, abstained 
also from wine, and the same abstinence was practised by 
Egyptian priests (Porph., De Ahd. iv. 6) and by the Pythagoreans, 
whose whole life was surrounded by a network of taboos. Tliese 
parallels leave no doubt that the rale of abstinence is not an 
arbitrary privation, but a taboo incident to the state of consecration. 
From Judg. sdiL 4 it would seem that fermented drinks fall into 
the same class with unclean meats ; compare the prohibition of 
ferments in sacriiice. Again, the Arabian nilc against washing 
or anointing the head is not ascetic, but is simply a consequence 
from the inviolability of the head, which must not be touched in 
a way that might detach hairs. The later Arabs did not fully 
understand these rules, as appears from the variations of the 
statements by different authorities about one and the same vow ; 
cf., for example, the references given at the beginning of this note 
for the vow of Abu Sofyan. Finally, the peculiar dress prescribed 
to the Arabian pilgrim is no doubt a privation to the modem 
Moslem, but the dress is really nothing else than the old national 
garb of Arabia, which became sacred under the influence of 
religious conservatism, combined with the principle already ex- 
plained (supra, p. 451), that a man does not perform a sacred 
function in his everyday clothes, for fear of making them taboo. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE K (pp. 379, 384) 

THE ALTAR AT JERUSALEOf 

That there was always an altar of some kind before the temple 
at Jerusalem might be taken for granted, even without the express 
mention of it in 2 Kings xi 11, xiL 9 [10], (1 Kings viiL 22, 54) ; 
hut this passage throws no light on the nature of tibie altar. Let 
us consider separately (a) the altar of humt-offering, (b) the brazen 
altar. 

(a) According to 1 Kings x. 25, Solomon hu£U an altar of 
burnt-offering, and offered on it three tunes a year. A built altar 
is an altar of stone, such as Ahaz’s sdtai and the altar of tihe 
second temple were. There is no other trace of the existence of 
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Rich an altar Ijcfor** the time <»f Ahaz, and the verse, which is 
omitted by the Heptuaf.Hnt, belongs to a scries of fragmentary 
notices, which form no jKirt of the original narrative of Solomon’s 
reign, and are of various dates and of uncertain authority. Apart 
from thL^ paA*sage, we first read of a built altar in 2 l^gs xvi, 
viz. that which Ahaz erected on the model of the altar {Le, the 
chief altar) at Damascus. Ahaz’s innovation evidently proved 
permanent, for the altar of the second temple was also a platform 
of etrme. According to the Massoretic text of 2 Kings xvL 14, as 
it is u>ually translated, a brazen altar was removed to make way 
for Ahaz’s altar, but this sense is got by straining a corrupt text ; 

cannot govern the preceding accusative, and to get sense we 
must either omit nntcn n«1 at the beginning of the verse or read 
b? for riK. The former course, which has the authority of the 
LXX, seems preferable ; hut in either case it follows that we must 
point and that the whole verse is an elaborate description 
of the new ritual introduced by the king. The passage in fact 
now runs thus (ver. 12) : “ The king went up upon the new altar 
(ver. 13} and burned his holocaust and his cereal oblation, and 
poured out his libation; and he dashed the blood of the 
peace^ofieiings that were for himself against the altar (ver. 14) of 
brass that was before Jehovah, and drew nigh from before the 
nao8, between the mos and the (new) altar (cf. Ezek. viiL 16 ; 
Joel ii 17) and applied it (te. some of the blood) to the northern 
fiank of the altar.” The brazen altar, therefore, stood quite close 
to the nao8, and the new altar stood somev/hat further off, pre- 
sumably in the middle of the court, which since Solomon’s time 
had been consecrated as the place of humt-offering. Further, 
it appears that the brazen altar was essentially an altar for the 
sprinkling of blood ; for the king dashes the blood of his sTielamlm 
against it before applying the blood to the new altar. But, 
according to ver. 15, he ordains that in future the blood of 
sacrifices shall be applied to the new or great altar, while the 
brazen altar is reserved for one particular kind of offering by the 
king himself (npn5> E.Y. “for me to inquire by”). The nature 
of this offering is not clear from the words used in ver. 15, but from 
ver, 14 it appears that it consisted of 8hddm%m offered by the 
king in person. In short, the old altar is not degraded but 
reserved for special use ; henceforth none hut the king himself is 
to pour sacrificial blood upon it. 

(b'\ It appears, then, that the brazen altar was an ancient and 
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sacred thing, which had existed long before Ahaz, and continued 
after his time. Yet there is no separate mention of a brazen altar 
either in the description of Solomon’s temple furniture (1 Kings 
viL) or in the list of brazen utensils carried off by the Chaldseans. 
The explanation suggested by Wellhausen {Prolegomena, Eng. tr., 
p. 44, n. 1), that the making of the brazen altar has been omitted 
from 1 Kings vii. by some redactor, who did not see the need of a 
new brazen altar in addition to that which the priestly author of 
the Pentateuch ascribes to Moses, does not fully meet the case, and 
I can see no way out of the difficulty except to suppose that the 
brazen altar of 2 Kings xvi. is identical with one of the two 
pillars Jachin and Boaz. In the old time there was no difference 
between an altar and a sacred stone or pillar, and the brazen 
pillars are simply the ancient sacred stones — ^wbich often occur 
in pairs — ^translated into metal. Quite similarly in Strabo (iii 
6. 5), the brazen pillars of Hercules at Gades, wMch were twdve 
feet high, are the place at which sailors do sacrifice. Of course 
an altar of this type belongs properly to the old ffreless type of 
sacrifice ; but so long as the holocaust was a rare offering, it was 
not necessary to have a huge permanent hearth altar; it was 
enough to erect from time to time a pyre of wood in the middle 
of the court. It is true that 2 Kings xvi speaks only of one 
brazen altar used for the sprinkling of the sacriffcial blood, but 
it is intelligible that usage may have limited this function to one 
of the two pillars. 

I am inclined therefore to think that the innovation of Ahaa 
lay in the erection of a perman^t altar hearth, and in the intro< 
duction of the rule that in ordinary cases this new altar should 
serve for the blood ritual as well as for the fire litaaL One can 
thus understand the fulness with which the ritual of the new 
altar is described, for the rule of Ahaz was that which from his 
time forward was the law of the sanctuary of Jerusalem. I feel, 
however, that there still remains a difficulty as regards the burn- 
ing of the fat of the shdamim, which was practised in Israel even 
before the royal period (1 Sam. iL 16). In great feasts it would 
appear that the fat of ordinaiy offerings was burned, along with 
the holocaust, on the pavement of the court (1 Kings viiL 64), 
but what was done with it on other occasions it is not so easy to 
say. It is very noteworthy, however, that the details of the 
capitcds of the brazen pillars are those of huge candlesticks or 
cressets. They had bowls (1 Kings vii 41) like those of the 
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golden candlestick (Zech. iv. 3), and gratings like those of an 
altar heartL They seem therefore to have been built on the 
model of those altar candlesticks which we hnd represented on 
Phoenician monuments ; see GIS- Pt. L pL 29, and Perrot and 
Chipiez, Hist, de VArt, voL m, figs. 81 sqq. The similarity to a 
candlestick, which strikes us in the description of the Hebrew 
pillars, is also notable in the twin detached pillars which are 
represented on coins as standing before the temple at Paphos. 
See the annexed figure. Similar cressets, with worshippers before 
them in the act of adoration, are figured on Assyrian engraved 
stones; see, for example, Menant, Glyptigue Ori^, vol. ii. fig. 
46. In most of the Assyrian examples 
it is not easy to draw the line between 
the candelabrum and the sacred tree 
crowned with a star or crescent moon. 

The Hebrew pillar altars had also asso- ) 
ciations with the sacred tree, as appears 
from their adornment of pomegranates, 
but so had the golden candlestick, in 
which the motive of the ornament was ^ 

taken from the almond tree (Ex. xxxviL 17 sqq,), 

It seems difficult to believe that the enormous piOars of 
Solomon’s temple, which, if the measures are not exaggerated, 
were twenty-seven feet high, were actually used as fire altars; 
but if they were, the presumption is that the cressets were fed 
with the suet of the sacrifices. And perhaps this is after all 
a less violent supposition than that the details of a Phoenician 
altar candelabrum were reproduced in them in a meaningless 
way. At any rate there can be no doubt that one type of fire 
altar among the Phoenicians and Assyrians was a cresset rather 
than a hearth, and as this type comes much nearer to the old 


dppus than the broad platform fitted to receive a holocaust, 
1 fancy that it must be regarded as the oldest type of fire altar. 
In other words, the permanent fire altar began by adding to the 
sacred stone an arrangement for consuming the fat of ordinary 
sacrifices, at a time when holocausts were still burned on a pyre. 
If the word “Ariel,” “hearth of El,” originally meant such a 
pUlar altar, we get rid of a serious exegetical difficulty in 2 Sam. 
xxiil 20 ; for on this view it will appear that Benaiah's exploit 
was to overthrow the twin fire pillars of the national sanctuary 
of Moab — an act which in these days probably needed more 
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courage than to kill two " lion-like men,” as the English Version 
has it. On the stele of Mesha (L 12), an Arid appears as some- 
thing that can he moved from its place, which accords with the 
view now suggested. Compare the twin pillars of the Tyrian 
Baal, one of which shone by night (Herod, ii 44). It will be 
observed that this line of argument lends some plausibility to 
Grotius’s suggestion that the hamnUlnim of Isa. zvh. 8, xxvii. 9, 
etc., are Trvptiau 

Finally, it may he noted that Amos ix. 1 becomes far more 
intelligible if the altar at Bethel was a pillar crowned by a sort of 
capital bearing a bowl like those at Jerusalem. For then It will 
be the altar itself that is overthrown, as the context and the 
parallelism of chap. iii. 14 seem to require: smite the capital 
till the bowls ring again, and dash them in pieces on the heads 
of the worshippers.” 

[See G. B Gray, Sacrifice in the Old Testament, 130 eqq, (Oxford, 192(9-] 


ADDITIONAL NOTE L (p. 387) 

HIGH PLA.OES 

In the text of the lectures I have tried to work out the history 
of the dre altar, and show how the place of slaughter and the 
pyre ultimately met in the altar hearth. In the present note I 
v^l give some reasons for thinking that the gradual change of 
view, which made the burning and not the slaughter the chief 
thing in sacrifice, also left its mark in another way, by influencing 
the choice of places for worship. 

It has been observed in Lecture V. (p. 172) that the 
sanctuaries of the Northern Semites commonly lay outside and 
above the town. This does not seem to have been the case in 
Arabia, where, on the contrary, most sanctuaries seem to have 
lain in moist hollows, beside wells and trees. And even in the 
Northern Semitic lands we have found traces of sanctuaries 
beside fountains, beneath the towns, which were older than 
the high places on the hills. At Jerusalem the sanctity of 
Gihon and £n-rogel is older than that of the waterless plateau 
of Zion above the town. 

Now, in the discussion of the natural marks of holy places, we 
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saw how wall-watered spots, thickets and the like, might natuiallj 
come to be taken as sanctuaries, and we also found it to be 
intelligible that mountain ranges should be holy tracts j but we 
have not found any natural reason for fixing a sanctuary on a 
bare and barren eminence. It is often supposed that altars were 
built on such spots because they were open to the heaven, and 
nearer other points of earth to the heavenly gods ; but this 
explanation takes a great deal for granted that we have no right 
to assume. On the other hand, if the explanation of the origin 
of bumt-oflEering given above is correct, it is obvious that the 
barren and unfrequented hill-top above a town would be one of 
the most natural places to choose for burning the holocaust. In 
process of time a particular point on the hiU would become the 
established place of burning, and, as soon as the burnt flesh began 
to be regarded as a food-offering presented to the deity, the place 
of burning would be itself a sanctuary. Ultimately it would 
become the chief sanctuary of the town, and be fitted up with 
all the ancient apparatus of sacred posts and sacrificial pillars. 

That the high places, or hill sanctuaries, of the Semites were 
primarily places of bumt-sacrifice cannot be proved by direct 
evidence, but may, I think, be made probable, quite apart from 
the argument that has just been sketched. In Arabia we read of 
only one sanctuary that had '^a place of burning,” and this is the 
hill of Cozah at Mozdalifa. Among the Hebrews the sacrifice of 
Isaac takes place on a mountain (Gen. xxii. 2), and so does the 
bumt-sacrifice of Gideon. The annual mourning on the mountains 
at IjBzpah in Gilead must have been connected with a sacrifice on 
the mountains, which, like that of Lapdicea, was thought to 
represent an ancient human sacrifice (Judg. xL 40). In Isa. 
XV. 2 the Moabites in their distress go up to the high places to 
mourn, and presumably to offer atoning holocausts. It is to offer 
bumt-sacrifice that Solomon visits the high place at Gibeon 
(1 Sings iiL 4), and in general, itep, '^to bum sacrificial flesh” 
(not as E. Y., ” to bum incense is the usual word applied to the 
service of the high places. A distinction between a high place 
(bdfna) and an altar (misiedh) is acknowledged in the Old 
Testament down to the close of the kingdom (2 Kings xxiii 15 ; 
Isa. xxxvi 7) ; but ultimately ddma is the name applied to any 
idolatrous slurine or altar, 
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ADDITIOJ^AL NOTE M (p. 403) 

SACRIFIOE BT VIOTOBIOUS WAERIORS 

Acoobding to Abli 'Obaida, the Arabs, after a successful foray, 
sacrificed one beast from the spoil, and feasted upon it before the 
division of the booty {Eaim, p. 458 ; Reiske, An, Musi, L 26 sqq, 
of the notes ; cf. lAsdn^ x. 240). This victim is called TiocTa, or 
more fully nat^ab al<odddm^ "the m^a of the home-comers.” 
The verb is used generally of sacrificing for a guest, but its 

primary sense is to split or rend, so that the same of noma seems 
to denote some peculiar way of killing the victim. Now it appears 
from the narrative of Nilus that the victiins of the Saracens 
were derived from the choicest part of the booty, from which 
they selected for sacrifice, by preference a handsome boy, or, if 
no boys had been captured, a white and immaculate camel. The 
camel exactly corresponds to the TSOcTa of the Arabs, and the 
name probably means a victim tom to pieces in the way described 
by Nilus It seems probable, therefore, that the sacrifice made 
for warriors on their return from a foray was not an ordinary 
feast, but an antique rite of communion, in which the victim was 
a sacred animal, or might even be an actual man. 

That the warriors on their return should unite in a solemn 
act of service is natural enough ; the thing falls under the same 
category with the custom of shaving one’s head at the sanctuary 
on returning from a journey, and is, in its oldest meaning, simply 
a retying of the sacred links of common lif^ which may have 
grown weak throu^ absence from the tribal seat But of course 
a sacrifice of this kind would in later times appear to be piacular 
or lustra], and accordingly, in the Levitical law, an elaborate 
purification is prescribed for warriors returning from battle, before 
they are allowed to re-enter their homes (Num. xxzi 19 sqq^. In 
ancient Arabia, on the other hand, where warriors were under 
the same taboos as a man eng^ed on pilgrimage, the was 
no doubt the means of untying the taboo, and so returning to 
ordinary life. 

These remarks enable us to put the sacrifice of captives, or 
of certain chosen captives, in a somewhat clearer light. This 
sacrifice is not an act of blood-revenge, for revenge is taken in 
hot blood on the field of battle. The captive is simply, as Nilus 
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puts it, the choicest part of the prey, chosen for a religious 
purpose j and the custom of preferring a human victim to a 
camel is probably of secondary growth, like other customs of 
human sacrifice. It seems, however, to be very ancient, for 
Saul undoubtedly spares Agag in order that he may be sacri- 
ficed, and Samuel actually accomplishes this offering by slaying 
him “before the Lord” in GilgaL And in this, as in o^er cases 
of human sacrifice, the choice of an alien instead of a tribesman 
is not of the essence of the rite, for Jephthah looses his vow on 
his return from smiting the Ammonites by the sacrifice of hk 
own daughter. 

According to the Arabian lexicographers, the term naeXa may 
be applied to sacrifices made on various occasions other than 
return from war, e,g, to a coronation feast, or that which a man 
makes for his intimates on his marriage j while ultimately the 
word appears to assume a very general sense, and to be applied to 
any slaughter to entertain a guest For the occasions on which 
the Arabs were wont to kill a victim, which are very much the 
same as those on which slaughter of the sacred cattle is permitted 
by African peoples (swjwfl, p. 298), note the verse cited in Lisdn, 
vi. 226, X 240 (and with a variation, Taj, v. 519, 1. 2), where 
the desirable meats include the Mors, the tdhdr, and the waoTo. 
The first, which is the name applied to the broth given to women 
in child-bed, denotes also the feast made at a birth ; the Cdhdr is 
the feast at a circumcision. In Joum, PhU. xiv. 124, I have 
connected the Mors with the Hebrew D'tnn, “charms.” Charmed 
food is of course primaiily holy food. 
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NOTES TO THE THIEH EDITION 


P. 1. The Semitbs.^ — ^The term, conveniently applied to the group 
of closely related peoples occupying a well-defined area (see p, 5 sg.), 
is derived from a classification in Gen. x. which is neither ethnographi- 
cal nor linguistic, but, rather, political or cultural. So, the very 
intimate connexion between Egypt and the Phoemcian coast (and 
notably the city of Gebal or Byblus) goes back to the third millen- 
nium B.o. ; the history of Elam was powerfully influenced by its 
western (Semitic) neighbours, and the combination of Elam and Lud 
(p. 6)— which were naturally connected by the trade route between 
Susa and Sardes — could be justified at all events when both were 
tmder Assyrian domination in the seventh century b.o. (see G. E. 
Driver, p. 76). As regards the Hittites and Philistines (p. 10 eg.), 
what is now known of the Haiti in Asia Minor and of the j^gean 
civilization has opened new chapters in history. The influence of both 
upon Syria and Palestine can be clearly recognized ; and “ non- 
Semitio ’’ though the ^geans and Hittites were, it is not incorrect, 
on the strength of the Aramaic inscriptions found in North Syria and 
the references to the Philistines and Hittites in the Old Testament, to 
agree that on settling down they were speedily “ Semitized.” • 
As a matter of fact, it is simpler to determine Semitio language than 
Semitio culture, and the term is preferably used as a purely linguistio 
one.’ There is less readiness now to look for “ Phcenician ’’ influ- 
ence, for example, in Caria (p. 175 n. 2 end), or Lycia (p. 178 n. 4 
end), or Delos (pp. 200 n. 1, 202 n. 1), or to discern it in the sacrifice 
of swine at Argus and Pamphylia (p. 291 n. 1). The various problems 
of influence, Phoenician and other, are found to be much more com- 
plex. It is necessary to recognize (a) a very ancient and close inter- 
connexion between Ihe Semitio and other areas, and (&) a considerable 
similarity of custom throughout South-West Asia, Egypt, and along 
North Africa ; and to allow for some decisive waves of influence 

1 See G. A. Barton, Sketch of Semitic Origins, Social and SOigums, bhs. i. ii. 
(New York, 1902) ; Lagrange, jStudes star Us Bdtgions SSmitigaes^, di. i. (Fans, 
1905) ; Noldeke, art. “ Semitic Languages,” Ency, BriL^ (1911) ; S. A. CJook, 
Candt^e Ancient History,!.^ (1924), duv., and Bibliography, t5.p. 630 sgg. ; G. B. 
Dnver, Feo^ and the Book, ch. iii. (e<L Peake, 1925) ; and in general, F. Hiommd, 
Bthnologie und Oeographie des Alien Orients (Mumch, 1926). 

3 See artides ** Philistines ” in and Eney. Brit ; Comb. Anc, EisL, 

voL ii. ch. xii., voL iii. ch. vi. 

A Bichardson, American Jowm, of Sem, Lang , zli. 10. 
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passing more forcefully now in one direction and now in another.^ 
The “ comparative ” method of research has brought to light most 
striking parallels «.Tr>nng Semitic, Egyptian, Old Indian, Greek, and 
other behe& and customs, and it is necessary to allow, as in the case 
of languages, for (1) actual borrowing, due to migration, trade, war, 
etc., (2) a common ancestry, whether more immediate and obvious 
or more remote and hypothetical, and (3) those elementary physio- 
logical and psychologioal processes which are admittedly the common 
possession of all mankind. 

The linguistic relationship that has been claimed between 
(a) Semitic and Sumerian, and between (&) the latter and Bantu, or 
Chinese, or Turkish, or Basque, etc., is uncertain.® On the other 
hand, that between Semitic and Egyptian is self-evident and far more 
significant.® Besides a broad ethnological connexion between Semites 
and Hamites (of. p. 298, and Seligman,t7i2.dJ. xliii. 503), there is dose 
cultural afiEmity between the tribes of North AErioa and Arabia, areas 
which axe geologically one. And while natives of North-East Africa 
can fredy cross over into South Arabia, the influence of Syrians, Arabs, 
and other “ Semites ” upon Egypt (and North-East Africa) has at one 
time or another been decisive. Indeed, just as Coptic betrays the in- 
fluence, though of course at a relatively late date, of “ exchanges with 
Semitic neighbours ” (Griffith, jEfitcy. Brit, ix. 60), so, at a very remote 
date, before the rise of the language we call “ Egyptian,” intercourse 
between Egypt and the Semitic area may acooimt for the remarkable 
points of contact between the two linguistic types. A suggestive 
analogy may perhaps be furnished by Amharic, whose Semitic 
features “ give one the impression of having been superimposed on an 
alien (possibly) Hamitic basis” (Ambruster, InUia Amhmca, i. 2 eg,). 
This language has diverged more than any other known Semitic tongue 
from the old Semitic type. A non-Semitic mode of thou^t is blended 

1 Cf. S. Eitirem, Opferritas tmd Voropfer der Onetdien tend SSnuTf 2; the theory 
of direct borrowing does not explain the facts. 

® See, for (a) Ball, JProc, of the Bniish Academy, 1915, vii., and his commentary 
on Job (Oxford, 1922), especially Burney’s Preface. For (6) cf. Drezel in the 
Semains d^BOvnologit Bdigieuae, 1922 (Ehighien, 1923), 171 sgg,, and the literature 
in C. Autran, SimSrim etIndo-Europien, (1926). 

8 E rman (see F, LI. Griffith in Ency, Brit. iz. 59 sg ) ; for other discussions 
see Noldeke, JShiey. Brit mr. 619d, and his Bdirage $. Semit Sprachmssenschaft, 
i. (1905), 29 ; W. F. Albright, “ Notes on Egypto-Semitic Etymology,” AJ8L. 
x x xiY . 81—94, 215-55 (p, 97 j the resemblance is closer with Assyrian South 
Arabian than the other Semitic languages) ; A. Ember {Oriens, ii.) ; C. Brockel- 
mann, Qrundriss der vergleich. Orammattk d. Bmit Spraekm, i. (1908), 3 eg, ; Hesteiv 
Bprachen u, Volker i, Afrika, viii, (1913), 221 ; for the older literature see 
Stube, p. 6 XL 2. 
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with Semitic linguistic usage, so that Amharic construction is more 
difficult to the student of Semitic than to one ignorant of it. Apart 
fiom Arabic, no Semitic tongue is spoken hy so large a number of 
people ; and the rise and prominence of this partly Semitic and partly 
African language, suggest how, in a prehistoric age, long before the 
histoiy of the Egyptian, language can be traced, a Semitic wave could 
so influence the current language of North-East Africa as to account 
for the “ Semitic ” elements in the Egyptian language, and not the 
language alone. Such an hypothesis would at least be in accord- 
ance with known processes, whereas the theory of a single ancestor 
— an Eg 3 rpto-Senntio linguistio type, and an Afrcan home of the 
Semites — goes beyond the available evidence, and relies upon too 
simple a view of the origin of parallels and analogies, linguistic 
and other. The search after ultimate origins, whether of races, 
or languages, or elements of culture or religion, lies outside the 
scope of scientiflc research; sdthough theories of such origins are 
required by philosophical students. 

The title and scope of the Rdigion of the Semites have some- 
times been adversely criticized. The task of sketching the develop- 
ment of the main features of Semitic religion, or religions, is com- 
plicated by the evidence for the presence, within the Semitic area, 
of the most varied non-Semitic elements — Sumerian, Egyptian, .^gean, 
Hittite, and Iranian — ^before, to name a date, the Israelite monarchy. 
Moreover, even before this date Palestine and Syria possessed fairly 
high and well-organized systems of bdief and practice, which would 
naturally influence Israelite or other tribes entering from the desert 
outside.^ Consequently, the development of the religion of Israel, or 
rather of that of Palestine, which is so essential a part of the history of 
Semitic religion, now stands upon a new footing. Further, the con- 
flictrug claims of Arabia and of Babylonia- Assyria (see p. 13 sq,) have 
been repeatedly discussed ; and, whereas Robertson Smith, with Well- 
hausen, Stade, and others, took the relatively simple conditions of 
Arabia for their starting-pomt, scholars now give more prominence to 
the abundant evidence for the antiquity and richness of the civilization 
of the dd Mesopotamian lands. 

But much of what Robertson Smith wrote is not only untouched, 
but can actually be supplemented by the Babylonian materiaL^ 

1 On the pre-lsra^te (or pre-monarchical) culture of Palestine, see CAE, ii. 
fli. nil. 

* See Lagrange, J^iudes mr les Edigions Simitiguesi Winckler and Zimmem, 
KeiUnschriftm vnd das AUe TesUment (1903) ; B. Gampbdl Thompson, Semitic 
Magic, its Origins and JDevdopment (1908) ; A Jeiemias, Sandbtich d. dUorienU 
Geisteshultwr (Leipzig, 1913), and especially the works of Jastiow. 

32 
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Moreover, even as regards Arabia itself, be was fully aware of the 
higher culture in early Arabia to which the Minsean and Sabsean in- 
scriptions testify, and he did not fail to point out that the Arabia of 
the old poets, the Arabia of the generations immediately preceding 
the rise of Islam, was one where the old religion was brealdng up 
(p. 462), an age of extreme decadence and disintegration (pp. 46, 71, 
282; cf. KtTtship, p. 272 sq.). Similarly, there is an age of disintegra- 
tion at after the sweeping Ass 3 uian conquests of the eighth and 
seventh centuries B.O. : it is of the greatest importance for an estimate 
of the vicissitudes of Semitic religion (see pp. 36, 66, 66, 268, 368, 472). 
Further, the post-exilic Levitical sacrificial system is, in spite of its 
date, “ primitive ” (p. 240).^ Properly speaking, nowhere can one 
find an absolutely pure society and an actually primitive stage of 
social and religious development. Theories of the development of 
religions naturally depend upon data selected from diverse social 
levels, of different ages, and at different stages of development ; and 
Robertson Smith was concerned with the more permanent features, 
which “ recur with striking uniformity” and “ govern the evolution 
of faith and worship down to a late date” (p. 16 ; see the whole para- 
graph). Such features, he says, are of the greatest interest to the 
” philosophical student,” and his method of inquiry— which has 
sometimes been misunderstood — Pleads to the more subtle problems 
of the science and theory of religion. 

In the simpler life of Arabia, in contrast to the more complex and 
more sophistioated social systems of Babylonia and Assyria, Bnbertson 
Smith looks for the main elements of the religious life. Periods of 
decadence and disintegration manifest the lack of those factors that 
make for a coherent and progressive society ; new creative ages reveal 
the pregnant ideas and beliefs which usher in new series of stages. 
So, ” in many respects the religion of heathen Arabia . . . displays 
an extremely primitive type . . (p. 14). But this no more re- 

presents the actual primitive religion than “ Qassioal Arabic,” while 
preserving forms that have been further developed or have decayed 
m the cognate languages, represents the earliest form of Semitio.* 
The analogy is instructive. In certain respects the relation between 
modem Arab dialects and dassioal Arabic resembles that between the 
old Semitic languages and their presumed ancestor. But in other 
respects the ancient South Arabian inscriptions (as might be expected) 
and also Hebrew and even Aramaic, are linguistically as well as 
historically older than Arabic. Li Classical i^bic we find (after 

1 Jastiow {Rdigious Bdtef %n Bab, and Ass., 289 n.) comments on the prefer- 
ence in the Old Testament “ for the lower form of culture over the higher.” 

* See CAR. i.* 188. 
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Nbldekd) an excess of ■wealth,” a modifioatioii of primitiye forms, 
and a oertain monotony that would not be found in a truly piimi'ti’V’e 
■tongue. Further, ia the his^tory of the Semitic languages «iTniT«T 
processes recur as regards the decay of gutturals, the loss of case- 
endings, and the formation of the perfect; hut in none of these 
examples are the genetic processes identical. 

The facts of cultural development as a whole are obviously far 
more complex than those of language. They show that an essential 
similarity of type or process may lurk beneath the most striking 
differences, and that the points of resemblance and those of difference 
have each their own appropriate value. So, repeatedly a ■very ftiTnilftr 
attitude will recur in very different forms (e,g, the attitude to animals 
in totemism, theriomorphism, etc.). Again, a feature relatively 
primitive in some respects will recur amid conditions which in other 
respects are relatively advanced. Law and custom in the Old Testa- 
ment represent a level sociologioally less advanced than that in the 
earlier Babyonian code of Hammurabi, even as pre-Islamic Arabia is 
in various respects below the level of the lyfinfiaan and Sabsean culture. 
Fmally, where genetic processes recur, the first step is neither absol- 
utely primitive nor does it necessarily correspond in all respects to 
the first step elsewhere.^ Accordin^y, while Ek)bertson Smith clearly 
admits the prominence of the “ gift ” idea in sacrifice, he is more 
concerned to determine the governing feature, namely, “ com- 
munion,” even as he considers the feeling of fear, however prominent 
in religion, to be less fundamental than the sentiment of kmship and 
alliance. But he no more attempts to reconstruct the actual primitive 
form of communion-sacrifice than one could venture to reconstruct, 
from the vicissitudes of the Semitic languages, the actual primitive 
and original Semitic tongue. 

The history of the diverse elements of culture and of their inter- 
action, as illustrated in the vicissitudes of an alphabet, or the textual 
history of manuscripts, or the development of a branch of learning, 
is excessively com^cated. Only from the more intelligible and 
tangible examples can one hope to throw light upon those that are 
more obscure or abstruse. The Semitic languages themselves show 
how, as one goes back, the problems of origin increase in intricacy. 
The Classical Arabic, which stands at the head of a fairly long linguistic 
development, was once only one of other current Semitic dialects; 

^ To generalize : the process will recur in the form 2*, fli*, n*, etc., 

and it may be possible to postulate an older L, M, N ; but P, Z*, Z®, etc., although 
similar, are not identical ; and the devebpment Zi, Z*, Z*, etc., «i®, etc,, is 

naturally not to be confused with Zi, i»i, etc. A common type of devdopment 
is that symbolized by Z^, m*, w*. 
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and the Egyptian language, which has a much longer linguistic history, 
was once obviously neither Egyptian as known to us, and much less 
was it Semitic. Thus, the “Semites” as regards language and 
culture raise questions not merely of facts but of the treatment of 
facts, and Robertson Smith’s leading theories soon involve questions 
of method. In the course of research one comes to see what problems 
seem tractable and what are insoluble, although the conditions of 
their solution may sometimes be recognized. The study of religion 
has become much more difficult in the thirty years and more that 
have elapsed since Robertson Smith’s death, and it is symptomatic 
of the present situation that the rude totemism of Central Australia,^ 
which has so remarkably confirmed his theory of the communion- 
sacrifice, has been regarded as “ magic ” rather than “ religion,” and, 
in any case, tends, along with much other new and important evidence, 
to force an entire reconsideration of the nature of “ religion ” and of 
its development. 

P. 17 sq. Myth and Ritual.— W. R. S.’s discussion of the 
relative value of myth and ritual is classical As a general principle, 
religious ceremonial is prior to reflexion upon it, even as “ political 
institutions are older than political theories ” (p. 20). The practical 
religious life of a group is of greater value for the student than myth 
or dogma. The study of the “ nature of the gods ” is therefore of 
relativdy less significance than is often recognized (p. 81 sq,) ; and, 
from the hipest religious point of view no less than from the point 
of view of the critical study of religions, the really effective elements 
in a religion are not necessarily those that appear on the surface or 
are most clamant. Marett observes ; “ That ritual, or in other words 
a routine of external forms, is historically prior to dogma, was pro- 
claimed years ago by W. R. S. and others ; yet Social Anthropology 
is but to-day beginning to appreciate the psychological implications 
of this cardinal truth.” * Similarly it has l^n remarked that the 
rdigious cult is “ the centre which offers a relatively stable material 
upon which reflexion is exercised and out of which religious doctrines 
are fashioned. They express the meaning and value which the 
community attaches to its religious activity.” ^ 

When W. R. S. wrote he was protesting, as seems periodically to 
be necessary, against certain methods of interpreting myths.* There 

1 See, in the first instance, Sir Baldwin Spencer and F. J. QiUen, Natvoe Tribes 
7f Central Australia (1899), and Northern TriJbes of Central Austraha (1904). 

* R. R. Maxett, The Birth of HumiUiy, 13 ; c£. Threshold of Bdigion^ ix (“ reli- 
jion in its psychological aspect is, fmKkmentolly, a mark of social behaviour ”). 

* See more fully, Q. (lalloway. The Philosophy of Bdigion (1914), 47 sq, 

* Cf, Andrew Lang’s notable article “Mythology” m the Enoy, Britl^ yol, xix. 
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was the risk of going to another extreme and of making the distinction 
between myth and ritual too absolute ; and since his day it has often 
been pointed out that myths are not necessarily derived from ritual, 
and that myth and ritual often react upon eaoh other.^ Numerous 
myths are undeniably of quite secondary value. They are based 
upon misunderstandings {e.g, of images, words, names); they are 
explanations of explanations, the key to an old tradition having been 
lost. Or they are the elaborate product of the more intelligent and 
sophisticated individuals, and are out of touch with the thought of 
the great mass of their contemporaries. Or they have been purified 
of earlier crudities ; and fancy and imagination have played upon 
them, transforming them into a pleasing tale. But whether they 
acquire an antiquarian value in some cases or an aesthetic charm in 
others, the human interest of all such myths is not that which char- 
acterizes the myths of the simpler classes or communities. Thus, 
in Egypt it is instructive to contrast the homely myths of Osiris, Isis, 
and Horns, and the ideals of wifely affection and filial devotion which 
they contain, with those myths which reflect clearly enough political 
and theological tendencies to explain or simplify the interrelations 
of gods and of their domains. 

“ The myth that is an essential fact for the student of religion 
is that which enshrines some hving religious idea or institution, or 
which proves the survival of some ritual or faith that belonged to an 
older system.” * The ceremonial dance of certain North American 
Indians for the purpose of curing disease includes the dramatio 
rehearsal of a comphcated myth which, in effect, invokes the unseen 
powers.^ Frequently the recital of the god’s great achievements is 
mtended to strengthen the religion of the worshippers and encourage 
them to invoke or await his aid. Hence not only are the traditions 
of the god’s deeds preserved, but knowledge is power, and to know 
how thmgs happen is often felt to increase one’s power (cf. FameU, 
190 sq,). And since there are occasions when talking about things 
brings them realistically to the mind, there are myths which are felt 

^ Keference may be made, e.g., to D. G. Biinton, Edtgions of Primitive Peonies, 
112 sq* (New York, 1897) ; C. H. Toy, Introd, to ike Ristory of Rdigions (Boston, 
1916), ch. yii.; and, most recently, Bronislaw Malinowski, Mffih in Primitive 
Psychology (1926). 

* R FameU, Evolution of Bdigion^ 27. Malinowski (note above) lUustrates 
myths as a direct expression of their subject-matter, statements of reality, 
products of a hving faith, mtimately connecting word and deed, legal charters, 
hterature fiUmg an emotional void— myths which are not, in any sense, mere 
theories, or merely inteUectual explanations. 

* Irvmg King, The Devdopmmt of Rd\gion: a Study in Anthropology and Social 
Psychology^ 127 sq. 
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to be too “ sacred ” to be lightly mentioned. Thus, in a variety 
of ways the oral myths of a people will virtually correspond to the 
sacred writings of the more advanced stages of religion.^ In general, 
when myth (belief, doctrine, etc ) and ritual (cult, etc.) converge 
or coalesce, it is at a stage prior to that where the myth is a more 
detached story or explanation, and is less in touch with its iftilieu. 
By “ ritual ” is meant properly what is social-religious and not solely 
rehgious. Religious ritual can undergo a change of value. No 
doubt the correct peiformance of such ntual was more important 
than a man’s belief concerning its origm (p. 17) ; but empty ritual 
devoid of any organic meaning for the performer can hardly be of 
any psychological worth, nor can it, as such, lead to any progressive 
development. 

Broadly speaking, myths deal with the powers of the gods, their 
life-history, and their past or present functions, and they range from 
the extremes of naive anthropomorphism to the most highly speoializeh 
interests. They are specifically of ^erscmdl mterest, but, in general, 
they appeal differently to the different types of mind in normal mixed 
communities. Every myth admits of analysis. If by a myth is 
meant “ a story of the gods, originating in an impression produced 
on the primitive mind by the more imposing phenomena of nature ” 
(Skinner, Genesis^ viii.), a distinction may be drawn between its value 
(a) for the light it throws upon ideas respecting the gods, and (b) as 
an example of the knowledge of its day. All myths reflect in varying 
forms and in varying degree the thought of their age, and for this 
reason they may be said to correspond, mutaiis muiaiidis, to the more 
specialized types of literature of more advanced peoples. Especially 
instructive is the testimony of myths to characteristic modes of 
thought and regulative theories of the past. Among these is the 
“ myth,” if not^ rather, the “ theory,” of a pnmitive Golden Age 
[see above, p. 300) ; and of particular importance for W. B. S.’s 
inquiry is the persistent conviction of an animal surrogate for an 
original human sacrifice (p. 366). Not unnaturally have writers some- 
Eiimes spoken of certain recent sweeping theories as the modem repre- 
sentatives of the old-time “ myth.” Among such have been included 
die theory of a primitive “ social contract (or compact),” “ primitive 
promiscuity” (of. Crawley, The Mystic Rose, 483), and even W. B. S.’s 
jheory of the totem-sacrifice I Perhaps the common tendency to 
^lace simple ancestries where peoples, languages, and the elements 
)f civilizations are concerned is no less along the lines of early mytho- 

1 C£. Jane Bteison, Themxs, 329 ; Durkheim, Memmtary Forms of ike Re- 
igious Life, 82 sq., 101 (on the necessity of distinguishing between myths 
ables). 
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logical ” inodes of thought.^ In either case there is a tendency to go 
outside empirical data and to extend the explanation of a limited 
number of facts m order to cover larger fields. Obviously it is haasard- 
ous to look for clear-cut and more or less rationalized systems of 
belief and custom among communities who are devoid of the powers 
of reflexion, detachment, and systematization that characteiize the 
modem mind; but all modem scientific or critical studies of the 
data of religion sooner or later pass from mere strings of facts to a 
treatment of them which betrays a conscious or unconscious philosophy 
of rehgion. The really important question is whether the philosophy 
or the methodology is the most effective one for the purpose. It 
must suffice to say that the most serious objections brought against 
W. R. S.’s methods (including his treatment of myth and ritual) appear 
to reflect theological or philosophical presuppositions and regulative 
principles opposed to his and no less in need of criticism. 

The real value of the myth is to be tested by its place in the life 
and thought of its environment. At one time myth, ritual, and even 
ideas of gods, men, and the world are parts of one organic system ; 
at another, they are no organic part of their environment, thought 
is more specialized, and there are specialized individuals. None the 
less, a purely secondary myth — just like some highly specialized 
theory— may contribute to a subsequent stage of development, while 
the rite, once an effective part of the life of a community and a guide 
for the modem mterpreter, may become mechanical or fall out of 
touch with the movement of thought and thus lose the value it once 
had. Vicissitudes of this sort are always recurring in the actual 
history of religions, and, as W. R. S.’s argument shows, it is the 
constantly recurring stage, where myth and social-rdigiom ritual 
are one and where the latter expresses the normal thought of the 
communty, which is of fundamental importance as a starting-point 
for the apprehension of the great permanent and pregnant steps in 
the history of rdigion.® 

P. 31. Tentyba. — S ee Ericy, Brit, s.v. "Dendera,” and of. Juvenal, 
8cdi. XV. 36 agigf., 76 ag. 

P. 32. The Unect op Gods Aim Woeshippbbs. — The idea of a 
social system embracing all aspects of life and thought — social, 
economic, political, and religious — and connecting gods and men, 

1 Gf. CAB. 1 * 224 sg., hi. 422 (on the “ ancestor of all alphabetical types), 
425 sg. 

> In a characteristic lecture, given in 1875, on “ Theology and the Church ” 
{Leetiwes and Essays, 309 sgg.), W. B. S. had already dealt with the relation between 
a living rdigion and a theology which is no longer m touch with the trend of 
thought ; see the Introduction above. 
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stamps the whole book, and in the form in which W. B. S. develops 
it, is one of the most brilliant contributions to the study of religion.^ 
Men are bom into a system, an organism, a group-umt, which confers 
certain rights and entails certain obhgations (p. 29). In every social 
group, with its common interests and aims, and dependent for its 
welfare on the welfare of its members, there is a moral and ethical 
unity. Early societies often have very definite notions of responsi- 
bility and retribution ; * but although ideas of social justice and 
righteousness spontaneously arose even at an early age, the generous 
ideals did not usually extend beyond the borders of the group’s 
immediate interests. Further, since the gods were “ part and parcel 
of the same natural community with their worshippers” (p. 266), 
and were also guardians of morality (p. 268), the gods vmdicated 
morality (p. 425), and religion was a moral force (p. 53). But it was 
not necessarily religion of a very high standard (p. 256 sq,). Disasters 
might be an indication that the sohdarity of gods and men was broken, 
but there were well-understood ways of remedymg evils (p. 320). 
The gods were supposed to look after their group of worshippers as 
a matter of course, and they needed them even as they themselves 
were needed. Such group-religion engendered confidence if not a 
self-centred complacence (cf. p. 266 ag.) ; and we have in it typical 
social religious conditions which throw into strongest rehef the 
Hebrew prophets’ teachmg of the absolute righteousness of God 
(pp. 74, 81). 

Defeat and disaster easily shake or destroy the group-unit with 
its system of social, pohtical, and religious behefs and practices ; and 
the states of unrest and disorganization stand in strikmg contrast 
to the relatively coherent states which had preceded, and which 
follow when equilibrium is restored. It is this relative unity or 
solidarity which can be so often recognized and more often postulated 
that W. B. S. is emphasizing ; and in the history of peoples or tribes 
or even individuals, states whether of unity or disunity are charao- 
tenzed throughout by typical related phenomena. To a certain 
extent, then, there is an elementary psychological similarity, varying 
in degree, among all groups ; family or tribal, local or national, sex 
and age groups, economic and specialist groups or guilds. Each 

1 In the lecture referred to above, W. R. S. says . “ Every society is bound 
together by a common aim and common prmciples. [A Christian] society must be 
bound together by its common Christianity ” (p, 326) ; “ Organized fellowship 
mphes common interests, a common aim, some function m which the whole 
lociety visibly combines ” (p. 329). Both passages are significant for his later 
deas on religion in general. 

* Cf. Marne, Ancunt Law (ed. Pollock, 1907), 135 On the social group as a 
noral force, see especially Burkheim, 206 aqq. 
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^up is held together by the beli^ and usages proper to its scope 
uid purpose. Each group is more than the sum of its members, 
ind can be regarded as a unit, and, as frequently in the Old Testa- 
ment, as a person (e.gr. Edom, Num. xx. 14 sqq.). It will feel as one.^ 
There are ntes to enhance or renew group-unity (of. the oommensality, 
pp. 269, 274), to arouse coUeotive enthusiasm, or to manifest collective 
grief. There is apt to be, throughout^ a very similar attitude to those 
Dutside the group ; and there are initiation rites before the outsider 
3an become a member of a self-conscious group.* There is a common 
[esponsibility and a common participation in both ills and benefits, 
10 that in tribal groups the religion is essentially that of the whole 
group, and, to take a particular case, tribute is primarily for the 
lommon good, for the public feasts and sacrifices (pp. 247 sqq,). 

Accoidin^y, group unity or disunity is essentially unity or dis- 
onity of sentiments, ideae, and interests, and the vicissitudes of groups 
ind of the systems that unite them move paH paam. Even the rude 
botem-groups of Central Australia have their systems of beliefs and 
practices ; and Durkheim has shown that whether totemism is to be 
jailed “ religion ” or “ magic ” depends upon preliminary definitions, 
ind that where any social group has a certam social coherence and 
effectiveness it is meaningless to expatiate upon the “ errors ’’ or 
‘ delusions ” upon which its system might seem to be based.® 

The social group united by blood-ties appears as the most primi- 
lave of groups, but {a) there have been different types of kinship, and 
[&) a group-unit of blood-relatives is not necessarily a group-unit as 
regards certain social and religious duties. Further (c), the members 
yi a cult-group or brotherhood, though not akin, will readily claim a 
relationship which at times is a very close one.^ As pointed out by 
Zhawley, relatum is more fundamental than rdationsliip, and friendship 
3an be a stronger tie than blood-kinship. There is, in fact, what may 
be called a psychical bond, which can be superior to physical kin- 
ship ; and it is instructive to observe that the feeling of closest unity 
3an lead (a) to rites of union (sexual intercourse and marriage), or 
[&) to the absolute repudiation of marriage as being, so to speak, 

>• As in Paraguay where, if a child falls ill, all the rdatives refrain from the food 
(^hich IS supposed to be in]urious to it (Crawley, The Mystic Rose^ 423). 

* Of. Hutton Webster, Secret Sodetxest Eitrem, 465. 

* Op bk. 11 . ch. lii. On the mterrelation between a social organization and 
ts ideas (religious and other), see L King, op. cU. 74, 92, etpass\fm ; cf. also Compte’s 
remarks upon international anarchy and the absence of any general agreement 
m first principles {FwndamewtaL Frwiciples, i. § 70). 

* See, e g , Gumont, Oriented Religions in Romjon Raganism, ch v., n. 82 ; the 
hratres eanssvmos among the votanes of Jupiter Dohehenus. 
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incestuous.^ Kinship was not necessarily a matter of birth, it could be 
acquired (p. 273). Blood-relationship and the blood-covenant might 
seem the most elemental and powerful type of unity, and W. R. S. makes 
the social group the starting-point of religious development (cf. Kinship, 
259) ; but the psychical factors are clearly not less powerful than the 
physiological, and it is convenient to regard all group-units psychologi- 
cally as systems, the social group of kinsfolk being the most elemental. 

Among the more primitive societies the social group is relatively 
unspecialized undifEerentiated, although men of outstanding 
personality are by no means wanting (see p. 591). More advanced 
communities are distinguished by specialization of thought and 
function, and of belief and of custom, and individuals come to belong 
to a number of special groups each with its appropriate interests. 
How the growing complexity of the social order affects the earlier 
rdigious system can be easily followed. Properly, every group is, of 
course, held together by its unifying ideas, and among simple social 
groups the group and the cult are one. In totemism the animal or 
plant species — ^usually edible — ^unites the group in such a way that 
without this symbol there could be no totemic clan (Durkheim, 150). 
How essentially the group and its rehgion or cult are one is seen when 
the group and the god bear the same name (of. Gad, Atar-Samain, and 
see p. 509). One life, human and divine, runs through the religious 
group (cf. Kinship, index, s v. ho>yy ; also John xv. 4). But whereas 
at the bottom of the scale all the members of the simple social groups 
are equal — or, rather, appear to be equal — as regards religious privi- 
leges and obligations, in course of social development there are repre- 
sentative individuals priest-kings) and classes (e,g, priests), and 
these stand in a closer relationship than the rest of the community 
to the god or gods of the now more complex society (cf . pp. 44, 48). 

Primarily there is an interdependence of men and the gods, each 
needs the other, and there is much truth in the observation that the 
do vt des formula expresses the mechanism of the sacriffcial system, 
especially when, as in totemism, the totem-class and the totem- 
species are, so to say, of the same substance (Durkheim, 341, 346 sqJ), 
It is instructive, therefore, to contrast the two stages : (a) where there 
is an intimate interrelationship between the men and god(s) of the 

1 So, among alhes, Crawley, Mystue Hose, 264 451 : see W. K. S., Kvn- 

thxjt, 196 n. 1 (a boy and girl who have been suckled together may not marry). 
Among primitive peoples it is sometimes felt that a youth should not marry the 
sister of his mate, because he is as his own brother. On an East European rule 
forbidding the groomsman to many into the family of the bnde, see Westermaick, 
Origin and Deodopment of {he Moral lieas, li. 377 sg, (with other examples of 
prohibition of mamage on account of certain notions of what constitutes mtimate 
relationship). 
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roup, aaid (6), where individuals — ^whether SpS prominent representa- 
ives or as humbler personages — claim the privileges without the 
ssponsibilities of the group-system, and where men retain one-sided 
onceptions of the relation between gods and men, forgetful of the 
lore complete and self-sustaining system of behefs and practices of 
rhich these conceptions are the fragmentary survivals. 

But while W. R. S. shows how the effective system of convergent 
istitutions and beliefs is of more importance than secondary myths 
nd doctrines, and while the conception of a group-unit comprising 
ods and their worshippers has thrown new light upon the problems 
f religion, the unit or system is an essentially abstract or simple 
oncept of immense methodological value. So far from complex 
roups being derived from some simple, pure, or homogeneous ancestor, 
^ is as impossible to construct an absolutely undifferentiated group- 
ystem as it is to construct an undifferentiated Semitic or Egypto- 
emitic ancestor of the Semitic or of the Semitic and Egyptian lan- 
uages (p. 499). Such is the continuous flux everywhere, even among 
udimentary peoples, that a certain elasticity is required in estimating 
roups.^ Thus, in Australia, although the totem-clans are natural 
nits, each with considerable autonomy, the tribe is both a larger 
nit and a complex system, rather than a commonwealth, of totem- 
lans. Moreover, different conditions prevail as regards groups of 
ontiguous tribes and those more remote. Indeed, as a general rule 
b is possible to distinguish between the cults of individual clans and 
hose of the tribe as a whole, between the spirits (or gods) of separate 
realities and those of the area as a whole (the national gods), and 
between the latter and the spirits or gods of more remote tribes and 
Teas. Thus there are always factors outside any one group-system 
rhich are relevant for its earlier or later vicissitudes ; and no system 
an be regarded as ultimately a closed one, although for practical 
uethodologioal purposes it may be necessary to treat it as such. 

The group with its members, its traditions, and its outlook, is a 
init in space and time. It transcends the present and the visible, 
t is a spiritual or psychical unit, and that which makes it effective 
Les both within the empirical group and outside it.* In aH practical 

1 Gf. Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg, Material Cultwre, 3 n., 8 sqq, (on the 
‘ unit social group ”) ; also Marett, AnUkropology, 170 (the “ group ” as a methodo- 
3gicaL necessity). 

* As this paradox is true even of Central Austrian totenusm, Durkheim’s 
iefinition of Religion may be quoted : “ A religion is a unified system of bdiefe and 
practices relative to sacr^ things, that is to say, ihmgs set apart and forbidden — 
>diefs and practices vddeb unite mto one single moral community called a Church, 
11 those who adhere to them’* (p. 47). Besides Durkhdm, Irving King {Devdop- 
neni of Rdigion) has suggestivdy devdoped the theory of the sodal-religious group. 
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and effective social-ieligious groups there is a fusion of the “ sacred ’ 
and “ divine ” (the supernatural, supersensuous, etc.) and the “ seou 
lar ” and “ human,” the god or gods are both within the group 
system and outside it, and this paradox marks the development o 
ideas of Immanence and Transcendence (cf. p. 666), 

P. 37 and n. 6. Pobtablb Sbbines. — Por the *otfa (also the relatec 
mdkmal and merkab), see Schwally, Semitiache KriegsaUeHvme/r, i. 9 aqq, 
Jaussen, Covtumea dea Arabea du paya de Moab^ 173 aq» (Pans, 1908) 
and Mrs. B. Z. Seligman, “ Sacred Litters among the Semites,” ir 
Sudan Notea and Records, i. 268-282 (Cairo, 1918). The main features 
are : their sacred character, the sacriffce to them of a camel, theii 
function in battle (as a palladium), and the part played by the sheikh’s 
dau^ter who, dressed as a bride, sits in the litter and inspires the men 
to battle. According to Curtiss (B%bl, World, xxiii. 97), the Ruala offei 
a preliminary sacrifice to Abu’d-Duhur for victory, and sprinkle the 
blood upon the merkah of the camel on which is seated the sheikh’s 
daughter or sister, who, perfumed and with exposed bosom, stirs the 
young warriors’ enthusiasm (of. E. C. Thompson, Sem, Magic, 168). 
While the portable shrine naturally recalls the Ark of the Israelites, 
the boat-shaped doUah (Jaussen, 173) recalls the boats represented on 
Mesopotamian seals and the custom of transporting deities in boats 
and chariots (cf. Thureau-Dangin, RUv^ Accord. 147). In view of 
the religious duties of the modem sheikh as the guardian of the cult 
(Jaussen, 173, 296 aq., 305, 314 aqq., 326, 328, 362), and as the local 
Arab weti or saint is often regarded as onginally a sheikh, it is possible 
that not only is the *otJa a survival, but that the part played by the 
female is also a survival of a more elaborate cult. A link in the chain 
may perhaps be found in the models of images of the female Tyche, 
sometimes in pairs, and seated on camels, discussed by Cumont, 
jStudea Synennea, 270 aqq. (1917). 

P. 42 and n. 4. Compounds op 'abd. — Cf. the Babylonian names 
compounded with vxirad and a divine name (Ranke, Early Bab. 
Peraoml Namea, 174 aqq.). The Arabian compounds of ^abd (on which 
see Wellh., 2-4) ate well distributed over tibe whole peninsida. In 
several cases the second element is an ordinary personal name, and 
Wellhausen observes that it may be that of a venerated ancestor or 
primarily of a god (see also Kinahip, 63 n. 1). For the name Obed- 
Edom (always written defectively, except 2 Chron. xxv. 24), cf. Phcen. 

and perhaps the jSafa personal name Esau, too, is 

possibly a divine name (of. the Phoenician Usoos), and, besides the 
apparently feminine form in the Egyptian war-goddess Asit (W. M[. 

1 The Phcen. mxab may be otherwise explained (Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, i. 
42). 
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Muller, Asien und Europa, 316 sq,), there are Egyptian references to a 
warrior-god “ Edom” (Atum, ’fon) and to a North Palestinian place- 
name “ Shamash-atum,” or the like.^ This evidence would suggest 
that both Edom and Esau were divine names not originally or neoes- 
sanly confined to the South of Palestine ; * for analogies, rf. the wide 
distribution of the divine name Gad with its restriction as a tribal 
name to a particular part of Israel, also the Arab tribe named after 
the Queen of Heaven (Atar-Samain) mentioned along vrith the men 
of Kedar among the enemies of Ashurbanipal (c. 640 B.O.). Per Uz 
(Ue, ‘Au^l), see Wellh., Heid?- 19, 58, * 66, Noldeke, Ency. of Bdigion 
and Ethics, i. 662 ; and for abstract names like Gad {Tvxr}), Sa'd (Luck), 
Manat (Fate), Wadd (? Friendship), see Wellh.* 28, Hehn, Bibl und 
Bab. Oottesidee, 140 sq., Noldeke, op. ci£. 661.* On the identification 
of Yeush with Yaghuth, accepted by Noldeke, ZDMG. xL 184 and 
Wellh. Heid?- 17 sqq., * 19 sqq. (on his citation from Yacut consult 
Fischer, ZDMO. Iviii. 869), see now Meyer, I&raditm, 361 (Safa, 
Nabatssan, and other references). In the late Ptolemaic inscription 
from Memphis the form is leyovBos, whereas the Septuagint form of 
Yeush is Icovr, etc. On the South Arabian god CalQ(an), with Naba- 
taean and other parallels, see Meyer, op. cU. 397 n. 

P. 45 sq. KmsHTP 07 (^ns a^std Mbk.^ — O n the subject in general 
see Noldeke, E.Bu “ Names ” §§ 44-48, and his Beibrdge zur semit. 
Sprachtnssmsehaft, i, 90 sqq. ; on the filial relation in particular, see 
N. Schmidt, E.Bi. “ Son of God ” §§ 3-6. For the corresponding 
Babylonian names of the type Maiduk(Shamash, eto.)-abI, also 
Abum-ili and Ishtar-ummi, see Banke, Early Bab. Personal Names, 
189, 249 ; Baudissin, Adonis und Esmun, 40 n. 1 ; and for the com- 
pounds of abil (son), mar and martum (child), see the latter, 43 n. 1.* 
In Egypt the idea of the kinship, if not the essential identity of ruler 
and god — ^with the queen as Isis — ^is lealistically elaborated (of. Sir 
J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bought, ii. 131), and the god’s love for his royal 
son or for the king’s newborn heir is familiar.* Such names as Thotmes 

1 Gf. Ed. Meyer (and B, Luther), Die Israditm und ihre Neuihbarsiamme, 278 sq., 
298. 

* See Noldeke, E Bi. col. 1182 n 1, on a common origm of the legends of Esau 
and Usdos. 

» Of. in Egypt, Shay “ Fate,” see A. Gardiner, EBB. s.v. Personification (Egyp- 
tian) The conception of Fate is old (see Ficbtner-Jeremias, MV AO. 19S@, li.), 
that of Time or (^n) is relativdy late. 

* To p. 45 n. 1 (cf. p. 57, 1. 5) add Dhorme, La Bdigion Assyro^Babylonxenne 
(Paris, 1910), msqq., 185. 

B Semitic names denoting the relationship of the god to the worsMpper are 
classified by M. Noth, ZLMO. Ixxxi. 1-15. 

B On the persistence of this, see Norden, Odmrt des Ktndes, 133 sq. 
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(Thut-mose), usually inteipreted “ child of Thoth,” can now be ex- 
plained as T. is bom ” (Setbe, ZDMO. 1926, p. 50)« The name 
(n. 2, 1. 10), like in the Eshmunazar inscription 

{CIS. L 3, I 14) is taken to be an error for (“ handmaid of 

A.**); but Lidzbarski interprets the second name as my mother is 
Astarte.*’ Baudissin {Adcmia, 42, 517 n.) obseires that, generally 
speaking, the names compounded with Astaite do not reflect any 
ethical idea ; the goddess — ^in contrast to the Babylonian Ishtar — 
is more of a pioductiTe nature-power, and is far leas interested in 
mankind than are the male deities. 

To the South Arabian compounds of (end of n. 2) add the 
female Dyoax (CIS. iv. 194). Names indicating relationship with a 
deity are rare in Arabia^ with the exception of the old compounds 
of kinsman,” or more specifloally “ paternal uncle ” ; on the 
Babylonian compounds of arrmi (f of West Semitic origin), see KAT, 
480 sqq. This rarity is remarkable, but it is possible that Arab 
nomendatnre, as handed down, is the resTilt of a secondary develop- 
ment (so Noldeke ; see Baudissin, 43 n. 2). Buchanan Gray, in turn 
{Sd>rew Proper Names, 266), notes that there is a tendency for 
names indicating Yahweh as father, brother, or kinsman, to fall out 
of use ; though in this case it is because “ the earlier idea of man’s 
kinship with the gods faded away even from popular thought before 
the higher prophetic conceptions of man’s unlikeness to Yahweh.” 
While the dMo^ecvranoe of such names may thus be explained, their 
constrvetum — obviously under appropriate religious and psychological 
conditiana— is well illustrated in the Abyssinian names cited by 
Ndld^e [Beli., i. 103). Here are such names as Walda(or Sartsa)- 
Krfistos “ son of Gn^t,” Walda-Amlfik “ son of God,” W.-Sellfise 
“ son of the Trinily,” Sartsa-Dengel “ offepring of the Virgin,” 
W.-Maiy5m, W.-Gabriel, etc., Walatta-SellSse (or Amlak), Ahwa(or 
E??.ta)-]B^t68 “ brother (or sister) of Christ ” ; also other terms 
indicating cbse connexion, e.g. lips, neck, sweat, etc., of Christ, shoes 
of St. George, etc. eto.^ 

The custom of naming the eldest son after his grandfather (to 
which W. B. S. refers) is frequent in Palestine (JP08. v. 197). It 
does not seem to be traceable before the papyri of the Jewish or 
Palestinian colony in Elephantine of the fifth century b*o. It is 
found among the Jews of Palestine a couple of centuries later.* 

1 Spedftcally Phoenician are the compounds of la (“ limb, member ”) and 
the divine names Eshmun, Melkart, Astarte, and 6id ; cf . Cooke, North Smttie 
Ifucriptums, 41, 95. 

»See G. B. Gray in the WeUhausm-FestSGhnft, ZATW, (1914), pp. 161 
of. his Prop Names, 3 sqq. 
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Noldeke’s analogies (n. 2 end) refer rather to compounds of ahu 
in the sense of protector; cf. Gen. adv. 8 (ZDMG. xlii. 480 n. 1), and 
hardly meet the oase.^ Terms of relationship are, of course, used in a 
highly metaphorical manner.^ In modem Egypt “ mother ** and 
** sister are terms for female friends who are of an earlier or of a 
contemporary generation, as the case may be ; and elsewhere, not only 
is the term “ mother ” often used of the women of the same generation 
or class as a man’s mother, but all the terms of kinship are employed 
systematically in a classificatory manner, and the “ mother ” or 
“ father ” is the woman whom his father might otherwise have married, 
or the man who might otherwise have taken his mother.’ 

When W. B. S. emphasizes the “ literal ” kinship of gods and men 
in the “ congenital physical bond ” (pp. 30, 1. 2 ; 60, 1. 2 ; 400), it is 
to be understood that the convictions of kinship were developed to an 
extreme that would seem incredible were it not that the grossly 
anthropomorphic ideas of Allah in Mohammedan countries and the 
systematic development of the ideas in all their implioations {e.g. 
the marriage of gods and men; below, p. 613) prove that, what clearly 
can only be r^arded as psychical or spiritual, could be interpreted, 
expressed, or grasped only in crude physical terms by people at 
relatively early stages of mental development. 

Further, although his remarks on the kinship of gods and men 
are strictly independent of the problem of totemism (contrast Lagrange, 
Etudes, 112), it is necessary to raise the very important question 
whether the god as ** father” represents an idea earlier or more 
primitive than the god as “ brother.” In totemism the “ totem” 
is so much on an equality with the members of the clan that the 
profound dif erence between it and a god who is feared, reverenced, 
and invoked in case of need, has often been felt by scholars to be a 
fatal defect in W. B . S.’s arguments. Yet the view that, under 
certain conditions, gods are more likely to be thought of as brothers 
than as fathers cannot be set aside, althou^ the once prevalent 
theory of widespread primitive polyandry can no bnger be held 
(see further below, p. 610 sq.). Favourable to the idea of the “ brother- 
hood ” of the god is, e.p., the behef that earth is the common mother 
of gods and men (p. 617). Sometimes a god is specifically called 

1 On dbtti cf . S. A Cook, Moses tmA Eammwrdbty 12 n. 1 

* Thus, the Wapokomo of British East Africa speak of the nver Tana (Tsana), 
upon which tlrir existence depends and which is an integral part of their life and 
thought, as their brother (Miss A. Werner, Joum, of African Soe, (1913), p. 861. 

> Crawley, 450 sjf ; see further, Mis. Brenda Z. Seligman, “ Studies 

in Semitic Kinship,” in the Budetm ofihe ScIimI ofOnental Studies (London), hi. i. 
(1923) 51 n., 54, 67. 
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“ brother.” ^ In Sumerian, Shamash is identified -with a god whose 
name means “ great brother ” (Nielsen, op» cit, 266 ; see Sohollmeyer, 
Sum,-bab. Hymnen^ 12), and in his code Hammurabi is the brother 
(tdlim) of the god Zamama. In the Hymn of Victory of Thotmes m., 
in the “ Utterance of Amon-Re, lord of Thebes,” it is said, ” I have 
caused (thy enemies) to see thy majesty as thy two brothers (i.e. 
Horus and Set) . . . thy two sisters (t.c. Isis and Nephthys), I have 
set them as a protection behind thee” (Breasted, Ancient Eecords 
of Egypt, ii. 266). In certain types of monarchical rdigion where the 
rulers are at least quasi-divine the deities could easily be regarded 
as fathers or as brothers ; and under the influence of ideas of divine 
kingship Julia Sohsemia, the mother of Elgabalus, is styled Mater 
Deum, Venus CcBlestfe, etc. (see Baudissiu, 48 n. 2). Such regimes 
would foster ideas of hierarchies of greater or national deities and 
of lesser deities.* In fact, not only is the relative inferiority of certain 
deities and other supernatural beings reoognwed already in the 
“ Pyramid Texts” of Egypt (c. 2800 B.o.), but the relative and at 
times absolute superiority of certain individuals over the rest, by 
reason of their religious or other pre-eminence, would place them 
in a umquely close relationship with the great god or gods and set 
them upon a more equal footing with the lesser ones. How far 
difleience of divine rank can be recognized in the Israelite concep- 
tions of Yahweh is uncertain ; but a distinction has sometimes been 
drawn between Yahweh as the national god of Israel and the less 
restricted Elohim, God of Nature and of the whole world, though 
the difference has often been exaggerated.* In any event, the 
apparent equality of the totem and the rest of the totem group is not 
without parallels ha the higher stages, and the conception of a Supreme 
God to be feared and reverenced solely from afar is not the only one 
prevalent in the higher religions. See further on Immanence and 
Transcendence, pp. 663 sqq. 

1 Babylonian examples are cited by Dhorme, 197, and Nielsen, Dretetnige GoU, 
79 sg.f 98 sg, (e.g. the name Ahu-tab). On Heb. ii. 11 (Christ’s brethren), see the 
commentaiy of Mofiatt. 

2 In the Amama Letters the kings who are on equal terms are “ brothers,” 
When kings enter into the relation of “ fatherhood ” and “ sonship,” there is a 
recognition of the supremacy of the supenor and of the allegiance due to him ; cf, 
the Scandinavian example died by H. M, Chadwick, The Egroic Age, 374 (Cam- 
bndge, 1912). Frazer (GB. v. 60 sg,) suggests that religious prostitution m the rites 
of the marriage of Astarte and Adonis could lead to ** sons ” and “ daughters ” 
of the deities, who would have brother, sister, and parent deities hke their fathers 
and mothers before them. 

» See Kuenen, Bexatew^, 68 sg,, n. 19 ; Dnver, Uu of the Old Test 13 n. ; Orr, 
Froblem of {he Old Teat 225. 
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P. 60. Mabriaghd of Gods and Men. — ^T he belief in supernatural 
parentage is 'widespread and ancient ; and the e'ddenoe is so abundant 
and impressive as to give rise to the theory that early man was ignorant 
of the physiologioal processes of conception and birth.^ On the other 
hand, the evidence goes to show 'that (a) only the more exceptional 
or abnormal births are supposed to be of non-human origin, or that 
(6) only part of the babe is of human origin, the rest being due, e.g., 
to an ancestral spirit, or (c) that both human and non-human factors 
are involved, conception being, in some cases, not the direct result 
of intercourse, or, as among the A-kam-ba, women being supposed 
to have, in addition to their husbands, spiritual spouses to whom are 
due their offspring (Frazer, Tot. Ex. ii. 423 sq.). Finally (d) the 
explicit conviction that the god can grant child-birth or restrain it 
(Gen. XV. 3, xvi. 2, xxv. 21, etc.) is typical ; cf. the numerous personal 
names denoting a child as a gift (above, p. 108 n. 2). 

On the most obvious mterpretation of Gen. iv. 1, Eve “ got ” 
(produced or created, rwp) a man -with (the co-operation of) Yahweh ” 
(of. Skinner, ad loc.) ; and in the saying of the Talmud {Kidduah. 
30 6), “ there are three partners in every human birth : God, father, 
and mother.’’ ^ The innumerable bdieEs in some essential spiritual 
or supernatural factor in conception and birth range from the crudest 
ideas to the most elaborate discussions of tradudanism and creationism 
(see Toy, Iri&rod. to the Hist, of Rd., §§ 32 sqq.}. The evidence as a 
whole points rather to the persisting predominance of partloular 
sentiments and ideas of a spiritual character than to any persistmg 
ignorance of the signidoance of the physical processes.^ In Central 
Australia the spirit of an animal or plant totem-species enters a woman 
and a child is bom ; in Melanesia a spirit-animal or plant enters and 
the child that is bom is identified 'with the species. When, at the 
other end of the scale, the old Greeks speak of human beings originating 
through the operations of trees and rocks upon passing women, and 
when men spring up from the stones dropped by Deucalion and Pyirha, 
and the men of ^gina are descended from ants, it is evident that 
they can hardly be said to differ in kind from the belieCs of the totem 

1 See, in general, Hartland, Primitive PaUmiiy^ esp. ch. i. (Spiritual Concq>- 
tion) ; Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy^ iv. 61 eg. ; Saint-Yves, Lee Vierges miree 
et lea nataaaneea mtracideuaes (1908) ; cf. also ERE. art. “ Religion,’’ 678, § 23 ; 
Mahnowski, Psyche^ iv. 110 agq. 

> I. Abrahams, Studies vn Phaarisaiam and the Ooapda, 2nd ser. (C!amb., 1924), 
150, 176. On the meaning of nip, see Burney, Jawm. of TheoL Stud, xrvii. 
162 sqq. 

> That conception and birth were mystenous phenomena is seen, e.g , m Job 
z 10 sq. ; Ecdes. zi. 5 ; cf. H. Wheeler Robinson m The People and the Book 
(ed. Peake, 1925), 369 sq. 

33 
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tnbes of Australia.^ In the modem Bast procreative powers are 
freely attributed to the pnn, to spirits of the dead, and to the wdis. 
The jtnn are beheved to intermarry with men and women, or to 
disturb their conjugal life ; and it would seem that in Babylonia 
tormented victims offered male or female images to evil sjmts in 
order that they themsdives might be left alone (Lagrange, 230). 
Women still visit the tombs of saints and wdis, and other sacred 
shrines, in the hope of offsprmg, and the spirit of the saint or sacred 
ancestor is the reputed father of the child. Whatever may be due 
to whole-hearted fmth, not m olden times alone has the part of the 
powerful spirit been played by some “ sacred ** man.® 

The idea of a conjugal relationship between a ddty and a land, 
people, or ruler is familiar; and Jahweh’s marriage relationship 
with Lis people is realistically developed when, in Ezek. xxiii. 4, he 
is represented as having children by two wives, Oholah (Samaria), 
and Oholibah (Jerusalem). W. E. S. (Prophets of Israel, 170 sq., 
410 sq.), describing the marriage symbolism in Israelite religion, 
observes that the physical usage was the earher, otherwise the alle- 
gorical use (in Hosea, etc.) could hardly be explained. It is also 
obvious on psychological grounds that what is really fundamental 
is a conviction of a relationship between people and god, so intimate 
as to find only m the marriage symbolism its most suggestive and 
fruitful expression. 

Gods are “married” to other gods, (a) to provide them with 
consorts, on the human analogy, (b) to enhance their functions by 
the addition of particular female attributes, or (c) to unite different 
cults. Of particular significance is (d) Yahweh’s “ marriage ” relation 
with Israel which was believed to guarantee her prosperity. Similarly 
the marriage of the Queen-Arohon with the bull-god Dionysus in 
the festival of the Anthesteiia was presumably to benefit the land 
by uniting the god and— in this case— its leadmg representative. In 
Babylonia the marriage of Nmurta and Gula or Ban was an important 
spring festival celebrating the union of the young sun-god with the 
goddess of vegetation. With this more or less magical fertility rite 
may be compared the hieros gamos of Zeus and Hera, where, however, 

^ J. L. Myres, m ArUhropciogy and ihe Classics, 128. 

* See Curtiss, Fnmttive Smvtxc Bdigion, 107, 116 sqq,, 123 ; Frazer, OB, v. 
76 sq,, 79 sqq. In the Syriac story of the “ Merchant of Harran ” the barren 
woman js cured by a stone which she imagmes to be from the block which Jacob 
had rolled from the weU near Harran, and which could cure barrenness ; and 
the merchant who has deceived her, marvels at her faith and can only wonder 
what a genuine fragment would have accomplished (Burkitt, Evphemia and the 
Ooik, 155 sgq,). 
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other motifs may partioipate, e,g., an idealization and symbol of the 
maniage of ordinary mortals.^ 

Not uncommon is the marriage of girls (a) to rivers, lakes, etc. 
(even fishing-nets), to ensure the productivity and fertihty of the 
latter, and (b) to images, etc., for their own benefit (Frazer, QB, ii. 
147 sq,). Virgins were frequently dedicated, betrothed, or married 
to deities (cf. the Phoenician name ‘‘ espoused of Baal **) ; 

and in such cases the bride might be (1) set apart for the god, or 
(2) a sacrificial victim, or (3) appropriated by the men who administer 
the cult.^ When a vow is made on behalf of a girl she cannot be 
married until the vow is paid (Canaan, JPOS, vi. 69) ; and, according 
to Curtiss, Prim, Sem, Rd, 167 sq,, if a girl is dedicated to a saint 
it is a question whether or no she may marry. At Remtha in Hauran 
when a man is dangerously ill a daughter or sister may be vowed 
to ez-2aVi, and when she is of marriageable age, she is dressed as a 
bride, taken to bis shrine, and the first of the saint's descendants 
who sees her can take her as his wife, or dispose of her in marriage 
to any suitor who will pay him a dowry (Curtiss, Expositor, Dec. 
1904, p. 464). Other gods than Bel of Babylon were provided with 
couches (see Frazer on Pausanias ii. 17, 3).* The consecration of the 
couch of Nebo at Calah on the occasion of bis annual marriage is 
minutely described.* In Babylon the emtu or bride of the god was 
of the highest caste, the wife of the patron god of the city (GAE, 1^, 
536 ) ; the great Sargon, who “ knew not his father,^’ and had for 
mother an eniiu, was apparently the ofispring of a “ sacred marriage.* 
Generally speakmg, when a girl is dedicated it is not always clear 
whether it is to temple-hailotiy or to absolute chastity.^ 

When Antiochus Epiphanes proposed to many the goddess 

1 Famell, Cults, i. 184, 192 ; Crescs and Babylon, 263 sq. On the marriage 
of Adorns and Aphrodite celebrated at Alexandria in 273 b.o., see Frazer, QB, v . 
224 ; Gressmann, Expositor, lii. (1921), 426 sqq. The Egyptian dynastic marriage 
was both divine and human, the queen being the “god’s wife” (Moret, Du 
Caractbre Edig, de la BoyautS Pharaonique), 

* See for (2) Famell, Oreecs and Bab. 266 ; cC the “ Bride of the Nile,” Frazer, 
OB, VI. 38 sqq. ; and for (3) QB li 160 sq, and v. 67 sq. (m Eikuyu the o£Espnng 
are regarded as the deity’s children). 

s Apollo was nightly closeted with his prophetess duimg the months when 
he gave oracles at Fatara {QB. it. 135). 

* Joum. of Amer. Or, 8oc. xvui. 1897 ; i. 153 ; see OB. li. 130. 

s See further p 613. The story of Paulina and the god Anubis (Josephus, 
Antiq xvui. 3) at least shows what was considered credible ; cf. also the stones 
of Nectanebus and Olympias, and see 0. Wemreich’s monograph {Der Trug dss 
Nektanebos, Leipzig, 1911). 

* For the latter, see in general Fehrle, Die kuUiseke Ksuschhsit wi Altertmk 
((Hessen, 1910), and p. 614 below. 
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Nausea* in Elyznais in order to seize the temple treaisures as a “ dowry *’ 
(2 Maco. i. 14) — a trick he is said to have tried at Hierapolis — ^and 
when Demetrius, son of Antigonus (c. 300 b.o.)» had rooms at the 
back of the Parthenon, and was entertained by Athene, and when 
Anthony agreed to many Athene at Athens for her dowry of a thousand 
talents, each as the ** husband ” of the goddess could legitimatize 
his claims.^ Such marriages would be as intelligible in their day 
as when Beuben, Absalom, and Adonijah by their several actions 
laid claim to the ri^ts and privileges of their fathers (see Lectures, 
467 n. 2; Kinship, 109 ^ other words, the more conspicuous 

ideas associated with marriage are those not only of fertility and 
productivity, but also of appropriation and transmission of rights, 
the woman being the vehicle (even as parentage is at times ascribed 
solely to the fa^er, the mother being the nurtuier of the child), or 
the one in whom rights or powers are vested.^ See further below, 
pp. 613, 637 sq. 

P. 52. Ceangs! of Sex. — Por examples of such changes see 
Kinship, 304 sqq. (Allat, Sow5, etc.}. The male Buda (l^n) becomes 
female (lidzbarski, Ephemearis, iii. 92). Shamash, the sun-god, is 
treated as feminine in one of the Amama Letters (Knudtzon, No. 323, 
from Askalon), also in South Ambia {KAT, 139 ; Nielsen, 321). In 
the treaty between Shubbiluliuma of Hatti and Mattiuaza of Mitanni, 
the goddess Shamash of Arinna, before whom a copy is placed, 
“ grants kingship and queenship,” and was presumably tihe patroness 
of the dynasty. *Athtar in South Arabia was both haal and mother 
(Barton, Semitic Origins, 125 sgq,), and in Babybnia Ishtar was male 
as moming-star and female as evening-star. The god Tammuz has 
at times feminine titles ( Jastrow, Ed, Bdief in Bab, and Ass. 347 n . ; 
Burney, Judges, xix.). 

The goddesses of Babylonia are mostly colourless — ^merely feminines 
(Jastrow, 124 sq,), and WeUhausen remarks that the Semitio male 
and female deities are not, primarily at least, married couples. The 

1 In the Twenty-fifth Dynasty marriage with the Theban royal priestess, the 
“ adoratnx of the god,” secured the Pharaoh's position {CAM. iii. 268, 273 ; 
OB. li. 134). 

> Among the Garos of Assam “ a woman is merely the vehide by which property 
descends from one generation to another” (Frazer, ToL Ex, iv. 297, citing 
Flayfrir, The Qcvos, 71 sq.). On an African custom for the eldest son to inherit 
all his father’s wives, see POT., i 541 and n. 3. The mock king at the Babyloman 
Sacaea took the kin^s concubmes {OS. ix 365), and the supposed mcamation 
of the dead king m Bimyoro during his reign of a week had the royal widows 
(Frazer, OB. abbreviated ed., p. ri, dtmg Roscoe, Soul of Central Africa^ 200). 
Ill Mexico the youth who represented the god Tezcatlipoca was mamed to four 
girls representing the four seasons, and was subsequently sacrificed {OB. ix. 278 sq.). 
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causes of obonge of sex are not necessarily due to change in type of 
kinship. The desire to possess a deity -with feminine attributes will 
account for the transformation, in the Far East^ of the male Ayalo- 
kiteshvara into the Chinese and Japanese Kuanyin, the goddess of 
mercy (Bertholet and Lehmann, Lehrhvch d. Bel. gesch. i. 238). But 
the deity can be alike male and female. Thus Gudea addresses the 
mother-goddess Gatumdag as mother and father (Dhorme, 166), 
Ningirsu is both “ mother ” and “ lord ” [CAH. i.* 208), and 
Ikhnaton’s sun-god is mother and father— in that order.^ Besides 
the bi-sexual references to Yahweh (Deut. xxxiL 18 ; Isa. xlvi. 3), 
there are striking phrases in the Odes of Solomon (in xix. the Father is 
milked by the Holy Spirit).® But whereas impassioned religious feeling 
finds inits deity the highest male and female attributes, only at a secon- 
dary stage does art represent it as hermaphrodite (cf. Lagrange, 139).® 

P. 52. Motfteb Earth. — P indar’s belief {Nem. yr. i. 2 ; cf, Hesiod, 
Works, 108) finds its parallel in Eoolesiasticus xL 1, less clearly in 
Job i. 21. Greek influence mi^t be suspected in these passages, but, 
in its more undeveloped forms, the idea is not strange to the Semites.^ 
After all, the Semites were at an early date in touch with Hittite, 
Mitannian, and other northern peoples, and the line between Semitic 
and Greek thou^t must not be drawn too rigidly (cf. p. 495 sq.). As 
against Dieterich (Mutter JSrde), Nilsson (Greek Bd. 122) argues that 
Earth as “ all mother,” represents the idea of Nature rather than a 
real divinity. Her person is that of a woman whose lower limbs are 
hidden in the ground ; it is the conception that seems to lie behind 
Ps. cxxxix. 15. Man is formed from the earth.® He is moulded — 
the Hebrew verb is used of the potter’s craft; cf. Prometheus, and 

^ Breasted, Bd. and Thought in Ancient Egypt, 318, 330, 334 ; cf. Famell, 
Evol. of Bd. 180 (from a North American tribe, “ is my mother, who is my 
father ? Only Thou, 0 God”). 

* Cf. the hymns of Namdev and Tukaram to Vithoba (Eririma); see Bouquet, 
in Theology, Tiii. 203, Macnicol, Indian Theism, 123, 218. 

* Sex is secondary when, elsewhere, the bull-roaier is used in connexion with 
fertility-rites : in New Guinea it is produced when the yams are ready for digging, 
and is then called “ mother of yams ” (Haddon, Study of Man, 305 sq.). In another 
case it is differentiated into naale and female (Jotam. of Boyd Anihrop. Inst. xiv. 
312). Frazer also cites the use of “male” and “female” flutes used after drcum- 
cirion rites in German North Gumea (Schdlong, Iwlemat. Arehiv f. Ethnog. 
u. 156). 

* See Noldeke, ArMof. Bddg. viii. 161 sg. ; Baudissin, 20 n. 1, 44S eg., 505 sg. 

® For Berosus (p. 43 above) see Lagrange, 386, and for other Bab. evidence, 
i5. 229, 385 ; KAT. 497 ; Dhorme, Arehiv f. Bdig. viii. 550 sg. ; L. W. King, 
Seven Tablets of Creation, 1. xxxiii sg. Ea made men of day, and of day Arummade 
Engidu. Proper names meaning “ son (daughter) of the earth ” (dbil, mar [mdrail 
irsitim) ate cited by Ranke. 
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TChniim of Egypt ; Ishtar is also called tlie potter. The metaphorical 
use of the word seed,” and the common association of human life 
with the rest of nature, is perhaps of more significance than the differ- 
ence which is drawn between animal or human life and vegetable life, 
and which is emphasized by W. R. S. when he seeks to trace the 
development of the primitive sacrifice. 

That the account of creation, as it stands in Gren. ii., is absolutely 
more primitive than that in oh. i. (p. 106 n. 1) is not easily deter- 
mined. Already in ii. 5 two conceptions can be distinguished 
(fiood[?] and rain as sources of fertility, Skinner, Gen, 65 sq,). 
In ch. i. plants and animals are produced from the earth by the divine 
command. “ The earth itself is conceived as endowed with pro- 
ductive power ” (Skinner, 23). Similarly, Yahweh “ calls ” for the 
com in Ezek. xxxvi. 29, and it responds ; while the Babylonian 
Tablet of Creation opens with a reference to the time when neither 
heaven nor earth nor the gods had been “ named.” In Babylonian 
speculation a mental image {zikru) seems to precede physical creation 
(Skinner, 31 sq.y see Hehn in the Sachau-Featschnfty 46) — that the 
Platonic archetypal ideas have their forerunner among early and 
primitive peoples was observed long ago by Tylor {Primitive CvUfwr^y 
ii, 244 sq,). Evidently some intrinsic or immanent productive power 
is implied in Gen. i., as also in the case of the processes of birth which 
the god is believed to control (p. 613). It is noteworthy that the 
brooding (?) spirit in Gen. i. 2 pla 3 rs no further part in the biblical 
cosmogony; it may have come in from another (? Phoenician) 
cosmogony.^ Skinner (Qen, 18) suggests that the spirit perhaps 
symbolizes “ an immanent principle of life and order in the as yet 
undeveloped chaos.” It is, in effect, difficult to grasp with precision 
the ideas of growth and production that prevailed among ancient 
and primitive peoples, and precisely how far processes were natural 
or BupematuraJ, or merely taken for granted (see pp. 536, 686). At 
all events, the idea that the earth has a certain inherent power or 
life of its own, and that man is in some way bound up therewith, 
explains how, in Maniohman dualism, when all the “ light ” has been 
separated from the “dark,” there remains the Dark Matter, the 
Qod (Solos) (Burkitt, Ed, ojihe Mmichees, 66 sq,; S. A. Cook, Jcrnm, 
of ThecH, Stud, xxvL 389). 

P. 64. Feas and thb Gods. — The “ doquent French writer,” 
Renan (Hist, d^Israd, i. 29), quoting Statius (Thd). iii. 661), endorses 

^ See Meyer, IsradUen, 213 and n. ; and on the way in which the idea of the 
creative efficacy of the divine spint (ftl^$) vei^ on immaneiice and pantheism, 
see Baudissin, 443 sq.^ 505 sq. 
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a view ourrent among the Epicurean philosophers, found in Luoietiiis, 
and still frequently reiterat^. To some extent it is well founded.^ 
Pear is undoubtedly a powerful element in Semitic religion.* Gloom 
is oharactenstic (see p. 268), and Baudissm (67 sq.) considers that fear 
of the gods and dependence upon them are typically Semitic. Yet 
W. R. S. fmds divine immanence as well as transcendence ” among 
the Semites (p. 194). Pear of ghosts and of the dead is undoubtedly 
prominent in religion (pp. 323 n., 370 n. 1), and there is fear of the 
jinn (p. 123 sg.) ; but W. R. S. maintains that fear of the supernatural 
paralyses progress (pp. 164, 395), and is the n^ation of moral order. 
A working relationship with unseen forces appears in the most primi- 
tive societies (pp. 53, 137 ) ; and certainly, where fear predominates 
among primitive peoples, the commumties are unstable and un- 
progressive. Ignorance of causes and ignorance of the important 
physiological functions are common sources of fear, and although fear 
is dormant and easily aroused, the conquest of nature and the victory 
over fear of the unknown are the beginning of social development 
(p. 121 sq.). 

Anthropology and psychology support W. R. S. “ The max i m 
that fear jSrst made gods in the universe is certainly not true in the Hg^t 
of anthropology” (Malinowski, in Science, Bdigion, and Reality, ed. 
Heedham, 82). Durkheim (224) positively asserts that the primitive 
regards his gods as friends, kinsmen, and protectors. So usual is this 
that in due course only the uncertain, arbitrary, and hostile spirits are 
respected. “ Although fear is a cause, it is certainly not the sufficient 
reason of religion ” (Galloway, Philosophy of Rd, 76). “ There is no 
quality in fear that fits it to be the so-called original religious emotion ” 
(Leuba, Psychohgwd! Study of Rd, 129). Fear is a running away, it 
is harmful ; there is an emotional progression in region, and fear 
yields to awe (id, 132). “Fear” does not explain the history of 
religion, whereas awe ” is another feeling, a recognition of greatness 
and a sense of a not unfriendly relation with the cosmos (id, 146 s$.). 
Fear is only true if we admit wonder, admiration, respect, and even 
love ; though reverence ... or the sense of discipline would be 
impossible but for the dash of fear that they contain.” * This is not 

1 The words are also found m Fetromus, Frag, xxvu. 1 (cf. Semus, ad Virg. 
JEn. u. 715), though Statius has the better daim. (So Mr.W. T. Vesey of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge, m a private communication ) 

* See Noldeke, EUR, “ Arabs,” 660a, and ArdL f. Ed., 1898, pp. 361 sgq, ; cf . 
Ar tttacSj “ be pious,” etc , properly ” be on one’s guard.” On the suggested 
connexion between iZfiA, ” god,” and Wtha, “ fear, dread,” see Eautzscb, E.Bi, 
col. 3324, § 115 , Fischer, Islamica, i. 391. 

> Marett, PsyckoL and Fdhdore, 160 ; Threshold of Ed, 13 
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inhibition but self-restraint. Fear can crush and kill ; but it is not 
the ignorance of peril, it is the consciousness of it, the renewal of self- 
confidence, the act of readjustment as a mental and moral growth, 
which mark the progressive steps (Crawley, Tree of L%fe^ 291 sq , ; cf. 
Dnrkheim, 223 sq.). The subject is of extreme methodological im- 
portance, and W. R. S. treats it dynamically; for the history of re- 
ligions and of religion in general, the phases of awe, confidence, 
etc., are throughout more significant than those of fear, dread, etc. 

P. 56. Al-Lat, Mothbe of the Gods. — ^The great mother-goddess 
Ishtar, patroness of birth (as her name Mylitta indicates, Herod, i. 131, 
199), was “creator” (banai), and “mistress” (helit) of the gods, and 
IS ideographioally described as a potter. The well-known type re- 
presents her with open breast and a suckling on her left arm. With 
another “ mistress of the gods,” Damkina (the Aauicj; of Damascius), the 
wife of Ea and mother of Marduk, and with Isis, the mother of Horus, 
Ishtar is a powerful intercessor in Assyria, and a prototype of the 
Madonna, and of the figure in the vision in Rev. xii.^ Among the great 
“ mothers ” (Anahita, Cybele, etc.) is Lat or rather Allat,* Apparently 
a sun-goddess (WellL 33), in Palmyra she is found coupled with 
Shamash (Cooke, 275 s^.), and the equation n^(fe<)3ni — 'A6riv6h(apos 
(the son of Zenobia) points to her identification with Athene, who 
is named in Greek inscriptions from Hauran (Wadd. 2203, etc.), 
appears on coins of Gabala, etc., and was worshipped at Emesa. 
An altar found at Cordova names, among Syrian deities, vd^oua 
(Al-*Ozza) and (*A)dj 7 va *AXXa^ {Arch, f, BeL xxii. 127). As "'AXtXor — 
Urania (Herod, iii. 8) she is mother of Orotal — ^Dionysus, to whom 
corresponds the Nabatsean Dushara. The mother and son are 
associated at Petra ; but at Hejra (CI8, iL 198) she stands second. 
For Allat as a chthonio goddess, see p. 566. 

The Petra festival has been much discussed.^ Mithraio and 
Christian influence has been suspected. Wellhausen and Lagrange 
urge that the cult of a child-god is contrary to Semitic feeling (of. 
De Syria Dea, xxxv.). On the other hand, *Aziz (ptp) or Ares, vener- 
ated at Edessa, and named with Arsu (iVIX) on a Palmyrene in- 
scription (Cooke, 295 sq.), is the bonus puer of a Greek inscription at 
Soada and of Dacian inscriptions (see Kinship^ 302).* Youthful gods 

^ KAT, 360 sq., 428 sq.y 440 ; Nidsen, Der dreidnige OoUy i. 337 sqq. 

* Nabataean inscription from §alhad, Vogu4 8=CIS. ii. 185. 

’ See W ellhausen, 49 ; Lagrange, 189 n. ; Cumont, CR. of the Aead, d. Inscr , 
1911, p. 293 ; W. Weber, Arch /. Bd. xix. 331 sqg. 

*With the Palmyrene inscnption is the representation of vanous figures, 
including a woman with a child on her knees, Bett. Ascyriol , 1902, p. 221 ; 
Cumont, iSiudes Syr. 272 ; Nielsen, 122 sq 
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are by no means unknown (Baudissin, Adonis, Index, s,v, “ jugendKche 
gbtter”), and the influence of Isis and Harpocrates is possible. Of 
greater interest is the relief found at Petra itself, representing a winged 
child contending with winged lion-headed monsters, which Dalman 
is tempted to associate with, the cult of Dusares.^ 

Al-'Ozza (p. 67 n.), with AUat and ManSt, the three “ dau^ters 
of Allah,” in the Coran, is the “ lady *Ozzai ” to whom a man in a 
South Arabian inscription offers a golden image on behalf of his sick 
daughter Amath-Ozzai (Nielsen, Der dreieinige Oott, 318). Human 
sacriflce and licentious practices distmguish her cult. Isaac of 
Antioch identified her with Beltis, and calls her the “ Star ” (see Kin- 
ship, 300 sq,, Wellh. 40 sq,), 

P. 68. Ebmalb Deitibs. — ^T he prominence of female deities is also 
explained by the considerable share of women in labour and manage- 
ment (cf. Wellhausen, 208 sq., and, on women’s part in primitive 
agriculture, Prazer, GB, vii. 113 sqq.). There are many examples of 
mother-right (see the summary by K Meyer, Oesch, des AU. L 1, § 10) ; 
but fluotuatioiis in the position of women and recurring transitions 
from one type of kinship to another are to be recognized rather than 
any sin^e sociological development. The position of women is not 
necessarily the measure to a people’s civilization ; and while, on the 
one hand, females in subjection to their husbands were not necessarily 
without ri^ts and responsibilities, on the other hand, in Assyrian law, 
where the woman remains in her father’s house, she has not the free- 
dom that this type of marriage might have led us to expect.^ The 
superior position of the mother’s brother among the Bedouins,^ and the 
Tahnudio references to the resemblance between children and the 
mother’s brother (Kinship, 196 n. 1), are among the elements that go 
to distinguish mother-kinship, thou^ in themselves they are not 
necessarily derived from any such system ; and in general the question 
of the relation between female deities and the treatment of women is 
much more complicated than when W. B. S. wrote.^ 

1 Dahnan {Petra tmd seme Felshedtgtwmer [Leipzig, 1908], 355 sq ) refers to the 
Tnnged Homs on the Louvre seal of Baal-nathan (Lidzbarski, Ephem. i. 140 n ), and 
the boy holding a serpent, on the Taanach altar (SdHn, Tell Tcfanndc, i. 77 ; Vincent, 
Canaan, 185). See further Nielsen, Eandbwih d. (dtarab-Aliertumshmde, 230 sq, 

* Koschaker, MVAG. 1921, pp. 60 sqq ; Ebelmg in Gressmann, AUonent 
Texts e, A,T,*, 415, §§ 25 sqq. ; cf. the much stronger Cahfoiman and other cases 
cited by Westermarck, Origin and Beodopment of Moral Ideas, i. 657. 

> See G. Jacob, Studien, lii. : Leben d. vortslam. Bed,* 40. 

* It may be added that in Palestine many a modem shrme is consecrated 
to a female who is sometimes associated with a male, whose sister or daughter 
she IS (Schumacher, Jasdan, 209 ; Qy, St, of the Palestine Ezplor. Fund, 1875, 
p.209; 1877, p. 99). 
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P. 58 n. 1. — See KeClinscMft Bibliotheh, ii, 261 ; cf. the now well- 
known hymn, L. W. King, Seven Tablets of CreaHon, L 222 sgq. ; 
Gressmann, Altorient. Texte 2 . AUen Test.\ 86 sq., * 257 sqq. ; and 
excerpts in Peake, People wnA the Booh, 50 sq., Wardle, Israel arid 
Babylon, 'tOsqq. 

P. 60. Attphokcct.— W. R. S. is dealing with the ideas of govern- 
ment, administration and authority, human and divine, and the 
relationship between rulers and subjects. The “ king ” is properly a 
counsellor (p. 62 n.) — cf. the title Sayyid (speaker) and the Heb. 
sod (counsel)— -and had typical religious or priestly duties. Similarly 
the modem sheikh has certain rehgious duties ; when there is war he 
will make vows to the ancestral wdi or saint, offer sacrifices at the 
tomb venerated by the tribe, and proclaim a fast in case of drought. 
There was no absolute monarchy, and, except in so far as his special 
functions were concerned, even a Babylonian king had no more 
rights than a private citizen.^ The authority of parents was, and is, 
weak {Kinship, 68 sq,), and Westermarck (Moral Ideas, i, 699 sq., 607) 
contrasts this weakness among rudimentary peoples with the parental 
authority among those more civilized. None the less, an Arab father 
may expect an almost servile deference (Lecbares, 563) ; there might 
be stem treatment of children (Prov. xix. 18, with To/s note), and a 
rebellious son mi^t be stoned (Deut. xxi. 21 ; cf. Targum on Eccles. 
iii. 2). Yet even as regards the wife there was no pairia potestas in 
the Roman sense ; she did not change her kin on marriage (Kinship, 
66 n., 77, 122, 142, 203) ; and as regards the ‘ebed (servant), care must 
be taken not to read too much into the term (p. 68 sq.). 

In the absence of an explicit constitution or organization, things 
are left to the will of a few individuals on the one hand, to custom on 
the other. For Arabia “ the words noblesse oblige are no mere phrase 
but the complete trath.*’ * In Israel there were things that ou^t or 
ought not to be done ; and a distinction was drawn between the days 
of unrestrained individuality and the unifying tendency of the 
monarchy. As for Arabia, WeUhausen lays stress upon the secvlar 
ideas of Right : the religious root has withered away ; Right is pro- 
fane, and not, as in Israel, bound up with religion (op. dt. 14 sq.). In 
the Babylonian Code of Hammurabi, law has been almost severed from 
religion, society is divided into classes, and the general conditions are 
more advanced than those presupposed by the Israelite collections of 
laws. Neither among the loosely knit Arabian tribes nor in a Baby- 
bnia shortly to fall before invading Kassites, can we expect to find a 

1 Jastiow, Bd. Bdiefs of Bab and Ass , 884 sq. (with which cf. CAH.^ i 412). 
On the restriction of monarchical power m Israel, see Day, AJSL xl. 98 sqq. 

* WeUhausen, Em Osmemwesen ohns ObngheU, 7 (Gottingen, 1900). 
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startmig-point for our conception of ancient authority, and another 
approach must he sought. 

It would seem that sdf-redress is more marked among the lower 
and simpler stages of society (viz. the Lower and Hi^er Hunters), 
whereas among Agriculturists more attention is paid to the main- 
tenanoe of order, and public control is more in evidence. The devd- 
opment of social order may be roughly correlated with advance in 
economic culture ; and, as we advance from the Lower Hunters, we 
get larger societies, and by degrees provision is made for the adminis- 
tration of justice within these extended groups.^ Periodical gather- 
ings for religious, social, and judicial purposes are found among many 
primitive peoples (L King, Deoelo^pmefrU of Bdigion, 89 aj., 100) ; and 
systematic lawlessness and lynch law, or the general absence of custom- 
ary restraint, may be regarded not as a primary stage in the evolution 
of order, but as a transition between the decline and fall of one period 
of development and the inauguration of another. What is funda- 
mental is the stage where religious custom and social custom are more 
or less closely interrelated parts of one organism or system. 

In ordeals and oaths, in curses and blessings, and in regulative and 
restrictive taboos there is an implicit mechanism which is for the 
systematization of society.* W. R. S. himself (p. 162 sq.) comments 
upon the “ instrinic power of holy things to vindicate themselves,” 
and on the difference between man’s confidence in it and the con- 
viction that it is not safe to wait until the god vindicates himself 
(see below, p. 660). The difference is important, for here is to be 
sought the root of authority : the mechanism already imphcit in the 
social structure and its development, on the one side, and, on the other, 
the individuals who by virtue of rank or ability are representatives, in 
one sense, of the group, and, in another, of this mechanism (see p. 691). 
Nowhere does there exist any vaguely abstract “ group-mind”; and 
even in Australia, where there is a “ common consent to the observance 
of certain rules ” over very large tracts, it is the elders who commonly 
uphold and enforce the customary law.* The headmen will form a 
council, and at the great initiation ceremonies there will be an exchange 
of ideas leading to modification and uniformity.* Even among 
rudimentary peoples, where the group-mind, the social mechanism, 

1 Hobhouse, Wheeler, oad Qmsbeig, The MaieridL Oidfure of ike 
46 tqq.^ 82. 

* e Frazer, PsyMs Task* (1913 ; with the sub-tiUe, a discourse con- 
cerning the infliiftn cA of supeistitition on the growth of institutioDS ”). 

» G. P. Wheder, The Tribe, 9. 

* Wheder, 81 ; Crawley, Mystic Bose, 143 sgq,, 181 sgq, ; Westennarck, Moral 
Ideas, 1 . 603 sqq,, 619. 
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and the absence of individual enterprise seem most predominant, 
important changes can be made. Spencer and Gillen (Native Tribes of 
Centred Australia, 12 sq,, 14b sq,) comment on the authority exercised 
by powerful men in introducing changes that are felt to be bene- 
ficial to the tribe ; and among the Omaha the words “ and the people 
thou^t ” are the preamble to every change, which, of course, is due 
not to an abstract “ group-mind,” but to the “ authorities ” for the 
time being (Hartland, Primitive Law, 204 sqq,, esp. 209). 

Continuity amid change, and with the maintenance of the idea 
of authority — ^this is the fundamental conception the discussion of 
which W. R. S. opens. The great changes in the past can be ascribed 
to men who, by their superior personality, have widded an authority 
which was above local vanity and rivalry. They were pre-eminently 
religious leaders (e.g. Moses and Mohammed, see p. 70), or primarily 
religious teachers or reformers like the prophets, or they were out- 
standing rulers, men whose rise was attended with significant social 
or political devdopments. Throughout, owing to the personal 
influence of such men, there was apt to be extreme arbitrariness and 
caprice, and an absence of stability (of. W. B. S., Prophets of Iserad, 
94 ; GAH. i.‘ 210 sq,, 216) ; and owing to the divine authority claimed 
by or freely granted to them, the problem of “ true” or “ false” 
in the sphere of religion (e,g. as regards prophets, “ sacred ” men, 
or Messiahs) quickly arose. In Babylonia the divine authority of 
rulers, priests, and judges meant that misfortune and wrong-doing 
could shake confidence alike in the representative individuals or in 
the god or gods whose mouthpiece, vehicle, or representative they 
were supposed to be (of. Jastrow, Ed, Bdiefs, 275 a^.). In the old 
Egyptian tale of the ** Eloquent Peasant,” the underlying idea is 
that “ the norm of just procedure is in the hands of the ruling class ; 
if they fail, where else shall it be found ? ” ^ When relianoe is placed 
upon some pre-emment authority, forged sayings may be attributed 
to him and circulated by interested thou^ conflicting parties (as 
in the case of Mohammed, Brwy, Brit, xvii. 4146, d). But authority 
is also found in the principle vox popvli vox dei ; and, says a tradition 
of Mohammed, “ my people will never agree in an error” (loc, cit, 
416a). The Coran remains the norm and authority of Islam;* 
but a written authority needs supplementing, and by the side of the 
Jewish “ written law ” there grew up the “ oral law ” (see W. R. S., 
Old Test, in the Jewish Ghweh, 45 sqq,). The sacred myths and tradi- 
tions of a people represent, strictly speaking, only the particular stag^ 

^ Breasted, DetdoprMnl of Rdigton and Thought in Ancient Egypt, 221. 

*See C. H. Toy, “The Semitic Conception of Absolute Law,” Ndddce- 
FesUdvrift, 802. 
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of thought at whioh they severally arose ; but a canonical literature 
extending-— like the Old Testament, and more especially the whole 
Bible — over centuries of most vital development, affords a more 
objective basis for a dynamic conception of authorily. The Bible, 
together with the apociyphal and pseudepigraphioal writings of Jews 
and early ChristianB, presents a unique example of what has been 
called “ the law of religious historiography ” — ^the renovation and 
transformation of earlier authoritative sources in order to make them 
comply with the requirements of the present.^ Renovation or re- 
writing is succeeded in course of time by reinterpretation ; and it 
is proper to refer to W. R. S.’s anxiel^ in his Old Testameni in the 
Jewish Church (especially the Preface and opening chapter) to show 
that there can be continmty in reinteipretation, however revolutionary 
the new stage might seem to be. 

Society, viewed as a whole, is a moral force (of. Wellhausen, Eeid, 
226) ; and, as W. R. S. points out, the group-unit includes the gods. 
But ultimate authority does not lie in the empidoal and visible group 
which is devdoped by its more enei^etic and critical constituents, 
nor does it lie precisely in the system of ideas uniting the group and its 
outstanding individuals with the sphere of the supematurd or super- 
sensuous as understood at the time. The great prophets, it is true, 
spoke as though they were recalling the people to an earlier ideal 
from which they had fallen, but the ideal of which they themselves 
became conscious did not, in the most conspicuous cases, lead back 
to an actual event of ancient history, but to a reinterpretation of 
it which was pregnant for the future. The system of ideas was 
enlarged, and, this being a general truth, ultimate authority is seen 
to lie in the ultimate whole of which the several groups and systems 
of ideas are the imperfectly developed parts. Ideas of governance 
and authority are apt to be undifferentiated among ancient or 
primitive peoples, and accordingly there is a relation between social 
order and the world order which often amounts to an identity. This 
accounts alike for the most impressive of religious bdiefs and for the 
most extraordinary of magical practices. W. R. S. is mainly oon- 
oemed with the ideas of social organization and of the organization 
of gods and worshippers ; but the question of order in the social 
sphere and in the external world is of exceptional interest for the 
Idstory of ideas, both of xi^t and righteousness, and of the natural 
powers and functions of gods and of their human representatives. 
See below, p. 658. 

P. 67 n. 3.— See further KAT, 470 sqq, ; Lagrange, 99 sqq. The 

I Eueneii, “ The Critical Method,” in the Modsm i. (1880), 705 ; 

cf. S. A. Cook, Notes on 0,T, Eistory^ 62. 
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najne of the Edomite king (MaJik-ramu) is uncertain; see KAT, 
467. 

P. 68 n. 3. — ^The Phoenician reference is to Plautus, PoBmhis, 
994, 1001, 1141 eq, — ano auo donm hau a/mma stHi Jumon hene 
siUi, “ hail, haU my lord 1 hail my mother ! hail my son ! ** For 
another explanation, see L. H. Gray, Amer. Joum, of 8m. Lar^g. 
xxxix. 83. With the salutation compare (with Stiibe) Meleager 
of Gadara: 

fi>€v 2vpos icrtri, SeXd/i* ei irvye <j>OLvi^y 

AvdovtV et (jtpdaov, 

where Avdovis is Scaliger’s emendation (Wex, Mdet. 29). 

P. 70, CoMPomsTDS OF Imb, Ame. — On such compounds, see A. 
Fischer, lalamica, i. 4, 380 sqg. In the Hebrew Amariah, in S. Arabian 
names of the type “iDKDy, and in the Palmyrene NtynDN 

(appurapjcros) another interpretation has been suggested: Yahweh 
(etc.) promises or commands (see E,Bi. “ Amariah ** ; Cooke, 267). 
The Phoen. “ man of Tanith** is doubtful (CIS. i. 642). In 

the corresponding Babylonian names Amel-Sin (KAT. 637, 640), 
Amel-Marduk (EvU-Meiodach), Amel-Nusku, etc., the second element 
is a divine name. In S. Arabian DIK is used of one who belongs to 
a god (Hartmann, Islam. Orimt, ii. 406). Methushael (Gen, iv. 18) 
is usually interpreted “ man of god ” (mvtu-eha-il) ; but the relative 
particle is a difficulty (Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, 165 n.). Methuselah 
may be a deliberate alteration, as though “ armed man*’ (Budde; see 
Skmner on Gen. v. 26). Apart from mu-vi-Bouil in the Amama 
Letters, 266 1. 3, the dearest example is the name of the Tyrian king 
of ciTC. 900 B.C., Mf^ovdorapror, “ man of Astarte ” (Jos. c. Ap. i. 18 ; 
Nbldeke, E.Bi. ooL 3286, § 42). 

P. 74. Monoxhbish. — W. B. S. consistently denied that the 
Semites had any particular capacity for monotheism; see Lechires and 
Essays, 426 sq. (an article written in 1877), 612 (a review of Benan’s 
Sistoire, 1887). On the other hand, Nbldeke (Sketches from Eastern 
History, 6 [1892]) considers that there are strong tendencies to mono- 
theism among the Semites, Baudissin (ZDMQ. 1903, p. 836) holds 
that a dearer recognition of divine unity characterizes Semitic religion, 
and, not to mention other names, the division of opinion indicates 
that the problem of monotheism in general and of Semitio monotheism 
in particular stands in need of restatement. 

In the drst place, there are certain tendencies which make for 
polytheism (polydssmoiusm, etc.) and for monotheism (henotheism, 
etc.). So, as regards the former, (a) specialization of function provides 
deitiee with helpers and subordinates ; (6) deities (spirits, etc.) are 
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postulated to account for new or strange phenomena that lie outside 
the usual activities of the known gods ; (c) keener analysis of pro- 
cesses multiplies the gods (like the twelve Indigitamenta of Rome 
who presided over the twelve successive stages in the labours of the 
agiicultunst) ; (d) personifications and abstractions multiply even to 
the extent of describing every phenomenon of the emotional or mental 
life as a “ god ’’ ; ^ (e) gods are difierentiated, with the result that 
epithets, or manifestations, or embodiments become separate and 
distinot deities ; (/) impersonal processes are replaced or supple- 
mented by personal agencies (e.g*^ the Indian wind-gods Vayu and 
Surya are more personal than Vata and Savitar) ; (gr) gods are 
introduced from dsewhere by reformers, etc. ; and (h) new 
gods arise when the old traditional gods are felt to be remote or 
useless. 

Among the tendencies which make for monotheism are (a) co- 
ordination of attributes or funotdons, when one god takes over those 
of others ; (&) the recognition of the points of similarity among 
different local, national, or functional gods ; (c) the disinclination 
to tolerate rival powers; (d) social or politioal alliance or fusion, 
involving the co-ordination or fusion of gods ; (e) the rise through 
historical oncumstances of one god above others through pre-eminence 
of a city, priesthood, or ruler, or through spread of cult ; and (f) the 
introduction of a new god who drives out or supersedes the rest. 
The rise of Re of Heliopolis in the Fifth Dynasty, and in Babylonia 
of Enlil of Nippur, later of Maiduk (in the First Babybnian Dynasty), 
and later stiU of Asshur, are illustrations of (e). Ir the royal names 
Shamshi-Adad and in a divine name like Ishtar-Ghemosh are unifying 
tendencies which make for monotheism (or rather henotheism) ; a 
combination of deities of different sexes may also perhaps be recognized 
in the Sabsean rbvh^ (see Meyer, Israel. 212 n.}. On the oft-oited 
tablet where Ninib (Ninurta) is Marduk of strength, Shamash Maiduk 
of justice, and Adad, Nergal, etc., Marduk of rain, battle, eto., see 
Wardle, Israel and Babylon, 136. 

Next, in the ebb and flow of religion there is a tendency for the 
masses to the national religion — ^that of the rulers and priests — 

unintelligible, or out of touch with popular needs. The Great Gods, 
though not ignored or unknown, become remote, and the piaotioal 
religion in the Mohammedan East is not that of Allah but of the looal 

1 Gf. Nilsson, Qredc Bdigton, 270, and EBE. s.y. Peisomfication/’ How to 
draw the line between a personification which is mythological and polytheistic and 
one that is purely poetical is a problem of methodology ; for a rec«vt discussion 
of the data, see Paul Heidsch, Eersonijihxtionm md Eypostasm m AS. vmd im 
Alien Orient {Biblische Zei^ragon, ix. 10-12, Munster i. W., 1921). 
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kaints.^ All sorts of local and private beliefs and practices will 
fLounsh; outstanding men impress themselves upon the popular 
imagination, a remarkable case being the Sicihan cult of the Decollati 
or ^ecuted Criminals.® Efforts, it is true, will be made to render 
the local cults orthodox, and everywhere typical problems arise 
touching the relation between the higher forms of religion (orthodox, 
national, etc.) and the lower (popular, private, etc.); see CAH^ in. 
432 sqq. Again, besides the condemnation of a religion by reformers, 
there is the repeated recognition that the god is not to be restricted 
locally, nationally, or dogmatically. Indeed, Yahweh himself is said 
to be known to, though not explicitly recognized by, other peoples 
than his own (Isa. Ixv. 1), and it is impressively set forth that 
the recognized worshippers of a god are not necessarily true ones 
(Matt. vii. 22 3q., xxv. 41 sqq. ; Ik. xiii. 25 sqq.). In other words, the 
history of the vicissitudes of religion is the constantly recurring con- 
sdousness that what at any time passes for rehgion is not final. 

There are degrees of deity. At times pre-eminent individuals 
are regarded as at least semi-divine, or as more truly divine than 
the unseen, intangible gods of tradition; and, at times, gods are 
thou^t of as httle more than supermen. But there is also an intense 
consciousness of a Divine Power for whom human symbohsm is 
impexfeol^ and ordinary anthropomorphism too meanly human. 
There are, from time to time, great movements which give a new 
impetus to a religion ; and when they can be analysed, it is seen 
that sooner or later they ts^e account of popular needs. The usual 
adjustment between the more individualistic reformers, or the men 
of outstanding spiritual ability, and the environment as a whole, 
with its variety of needs and capabilities, will explain those steps 
which, viewed from the outside, look like a compromise, a deteriora- 
tion, and a lapse from the original spiritual idealism (of. CAE. m. 
470, 486 sq.). The ethical monotheism of the prophets did not by 
any means exclude later stages of henotheism, or even a virtual 
polytheism, and the prevalence of superstitions such as commonly 
rule among the simpler minds. To be sure, the prophets had intro- 
duced a new wave of religious idealism ; but a distmction is to be 
drawn between the positive contributions of fresh spiritual move- 
ments and the subsequent systematization which makes the religion 
of a group seem closely akin to the earlier system prior to that move- 
ment, although it is vastly different owing to the new influences. 

^ Gf. also Lagrange, 25 : “ Dans la religion catholique . . . il faut que l’autorit4 
lutte sans cesse contre la tendance qui f rustrerait le Gi^ateui du culte qui n’est 
dd qu*4 lui. . . ” 

s At Palermo. E. S. Hartland, FoS>lorey xxi. 172 sqq. 
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In such reforming movements, instead of a new god, an old one 
may be brought forward, and in a new dress (e.gr. the Egyptian Aton, 
Apollo). Sometimes, the attributes of existing gods are so fixed 
that this is impossible: for the meanings of words cannot always 
be adjusted to suit new tendencies in religion. In the history of 
religion, besides the various changes of supreme importance which 
can be clearly recognized, others can certainly be assumed, as in the 
introduction of the fine ethical god Yanina of the Rig-Veda, who was 
known to the Hatti and Mitannians (c. fourteenth century), and subse- 
quently became the Ahura-Mazda of Zoroastrianism. But the sort 
of reformation that can often be traced or definitely postulated must 
also be postulated to explain all other significant developments which 
have occurred in the history of religion. Besides the particular 
tendencies to polytheism and to monotheism, there are, then, the 
great vicissitudes of religion in history, and in particular, the numerous 
creative movements — naturally varying greatly in significance — 
which indicate the sort of process that, mittaiia mutandis, must have 
been in operation, on however humble a scale, ages before the history 
of religion can be traced. Not only is the religion of any one period 
not final, but behind the recognized god or gods of any age is the 
Power which man has been seeking to formulate. 

Hence, although much has been written on primitive mono- 
theism, or on the Great Gods who are found among rudimentary 
peoples, the facts have not precisely the value set upon them.^ These 
Supreme Beings are guardians of morality, founders of institutions, 
sometimes recognized by several tribes in common in Australia; 
Durkhelm, 285 sq.). At times they have a mythological rather than a 
religious value (Nilsson, 72), or they have a theoretical significance 
(Soderblom, 123), or they are found in circles where the crudest 
beliefs and practices are normal.* The behef in a Supreme Being or 
AU-Eather does not seem to depend upon the stage of social progress ; 
in Borneo a low-grade tribe in the interior believes in a Supreme God 
while more advanced tribes on the coast are polytheists (L King, 
211 sg.). The really cardinal fact is threefold : (a) the insignificant 
place which the behef in a Supreme God often holds in the normal 
behefs and customs of very rudimentary peoples ; (6) the unique in- 
fiuenoe which theistic conceptions can have and have had in the 

1 See Westennarck, Moral Ideas, ii. 670 sqg* ; Stderblom, Das Werdm des 
Oottesglaubens (1923) ; K. Th. Fieuss, Die hdekste GotlkeU hei den Tctdluraarmen 
Vdlkem {Psyeh. Fors^, 1922). 

> e.g. among the Yagons whom Darwin visited, and the Marinds of New Gumea. 
See Semaine dJB&nologie Sdigieuse d Tdbowrg, 1922 (1923), 316 sgg., 384 sgg., 
and Index, sm. Monoth&sme. 

34 
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history of life and thought ; and (c) the very secondary place which 
the b^ef in a Supreme Being can come to hold even in advanced 
societies, and its mability to exclude effective beliefs and practices 
encircling other gods, deihed ancestors, etc. 

Accoidingly, monarchical monotheism in itself has not even the 
religious sentiment of the henotheist who places his own god above 
the rest (Lagrange, 24). Monotheism in itself is not necessarily the 
outcome of a deep religious spint, but rather of philosophic thought 
(Jastrow, Ed. Bdief in Bab, and Ass, 104 sq,, 417). The tempera- 
ment and religious experience which makes for monotheism cannot 
be demed to primitive peoples.^ Among the Semites one can trace 
gods behind the gods, e.g, Anu, Enlil, and Ea are above and behind the 
Great (Sods (Jastrow, 247) ; and it was possible, as in the Code of 
Hammurabi, to speak of Ihi as distinct from the recognized and 
specihed gods. There is a similar ambiguity in Egypt as regards God, 
the god, or a god.^ But the use of ilu, el, etc., among the Semites 
cannot be claimed in support of a primitive Semitic monotheism,* 
although the distribution of the term testifies to the consciousness 
that there was some common element among the gods. On the other 
hand, Semitic religion reflects a subjective unity, a unity of feeling 
and purpose, not a unity of composition (cf. Lectures, 418 sq,, 426). 
There was not that systematizing power upon which monotheism as a 
doctrine depends ; and ethical monotheism, the worship of the God of 
the nationcd group, a God who was ri^teous and holy himself and 
demaxxded ri^teousness and holiness in the life of his people, more 
naturally deserves to be called monotheism than the more sporadic 
and more isolated examples which have not affected the historical 
development of the tribes among whom they are found. 

A very important methodological principle is at stake. On the 
one hand there are the miscellaneous data for monotheisms and 
monotheistic movements ; on the other, W. B. S.’s tendency (a) to 
emphasize the quality of the data of religion,* and (b) to sever sharply 
Christianity and the Bible from all other religion. On his view, 
the practical working of a religious belief, i,e, the social-religious 
system, is far more signifloant for the systematic treatment of religions 

^ Paul Badm, Monotheism among Brimvtivs Peoples (1924) — a useful study. 

* F. U. Griffith {“ The Teaching of Amenophis,” Joum. of Eg, Arch, xii. 230) 
obseiyes that the commonest expression for an unspecifled deity is “ the god 
the term “ god ” or possibly “ a god ” is not uncommon, and the two terms seem 
to bdong to different phrases rather than diflerent ideas. 

» Sevan, The OriUcd Eemew, 1897, p. 413 sq, ; Meyer, Oesch, d, Alt i. § 346 n ; 
Jastrow, 105 ; Lidzbarski, Ephem, ii. 38 ; Hehn. 150 sqq, 

* Cf. Prophets, 88, 184, on the difierence between the attitudes of Ehsha and 
of Hosea to the religious movement at the rise of Jehu. 
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than either the more isolated and occasional data, or those which lay 
outside the development of religion—as he understood it. The earliest 
conceivable systems are therefore of greater value than isolated belie&, 
however subhme in themselves — like the belief in a Supreme Being — 
unless these can be shown to have left their mark upon the system. 
Ultimate problems arise of methodology and theology which W. R. S. 
ignored ; and it may be urged that it is easier to perceive how systema- 
tized animaZ-oults (as totemism) can Nourish by the side of and in spite 
of unsystematized beliefs in an All-Father, than to treat such cults 
as derivations from or degradations of a systematized social-religious 
cult in which the All-Father had an organic part, or to regard the 
idea of a Supreme Being as a gradual promotion of a cult-object to 
supremacy. Whatever consciousness there may have been among 
rudimentary peoples in prehistoric ages of a Supreme Being, the 
sodal-religious system of the day must always have been in an 
intelligible relationship with the current physical, economic, moral, 
mental, and all other non-rdigiom conditions. See farther bdow, 
pp. 669 8qq. 

P. 76 n. 1. — See also Fraenkel, “ Sohntzrecht d. Araber,” NSldehe- 
Fedschrift, 293 sqq. 

P. 79 and n. 1. Thb Geb.^ — G f. the Phcenioian names 
^3 nil, among the graffiti of Abydos (lidzbarski, Ephem. iii. 
99 8 q.)t which describe the bearers as clients of the Tent and of the 
Temple. In 013. i. 50 p tihe editors compare 

with the father’s name the Phoen. and the S. Arab. 

(add also and cf. the Heb. Oholah and Oholibamah), and 

they suggest that such names mean “ tent of the god,” ».e. sharing 
the same tent (similarly Lagrange, 118 n.). But, on the analogy of 
Shecaniah, “ Yahweh dwells” (among his worshippers), the com- 
pounds would mdicate rather that the bearer is the habitation of the 
god. The gSr can claim the help of his god, and at the present day 
a man passing a shrine will cry : and fantb yd sidi, yd Badinpeh,' ’ 

“ I am a iamb to you, 0 my lady, 0 Badriyeh.” For famb, he who 
touches the tent-rope and invokes and expects protection, see Kin- 
8 hip 9 49 n., and above, p. 76. In names of the type Kotryrjpos the 
god (Cos) is, of course, the patron : “ Allah is the jar of the righteous ” 
{Kinship, p. 50 n. 1 ; of. Holdeke, 8 Uz. Ber., Berlin, 1882, p. 1187 n. 6). 
On the *dr as a conditional curse, a means of forcing a covenant re- 
lation whereby the weak gains the protection of others, see Wester- 
marck, Morocco, L 518 sqg., and below, p. 692. 

P. 80 n. ^.—018. iL 904 does not recognize Euting’s reading. 

P. 80 n. 4. — ^For the Meccan custom Stube refers to Snouck- 

1 For the Lamaca inscnpbion (p. 77), see Cooke, 67 sq . ; Lagrange, 478 3q. 
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Hurgionje, Mehka, ii. 28 sqq., 79 sq,, 161) ; see also Gaudeifroy-Demom- 
bynes, Pilerinage A la Mekhe, 201 sqq, 

P. 92 n. 2. — ^It is still disputed whether Nimrod is a Libyan 
figure (B. Meyer, Oesch. d. AU. i. § 361 n.), or Babylonian (Skinner, 
Qen, 209 ; Kraeling, AJ8L. zxxviii. 214 ; Prince, JA08* zl. 202 ; 
Hommel, Eth, «. Qeog, 184 n., and many others). 

P. 93 n. — Much older tban these are the recently discovered Phoeni- 
cian inscriptions of Abibaal and Elbaal, kings of Gebal (Byblus). For 
the usage, of. the numerous local “ kings ” in the Amama Letters 
{t.g. Ge^r, Laohish, etc., Megiddo, Taanach, etc). 

P. 94, etc. Baal.^W. R. S.’s pages have been found to need some 
modification. The name Baal is known in Arabia (p. 109 n. 1), but it 
was not necessarily taken there by Aramseans (Wdlh. 146, Lagr. 90), 
at least as the name of a god.^ It is not a divine element in Soutb 
Arabian nomenclature, El being used instead (Nielsen, I>re%ein%ge Oott, 
97 sq,) ; though Nbldeke is of opinion that a god Baal had once been 
known there {EBE. i. 664).® “Baal” could be applied at an early 
date to a heaven or sky god : a Baal of Heaven or Sky Baal occurs as 
the chief god in the Hamath inscription of c. 800 b.o. (Pognon, Inaor. 
8m, No. 86), and in a treaty between Esarhaddon and Baal, king of 
Tyre (seventh century ) ; and he is prominent in the Persian age.* Sky- 
gods are of long standing ; in Egypt there are gods who are lords in 
heaven, and in Babylonia Damkina, wife of Ea, is queen (sharrat) of 
heaven and earth {KAT, 360), and Ishtar is queen or lady (heBt) of 
heaven (%b. 425 ; of. Amama Letters, 23 1. 26). In Hittite treaties 
Teshub (a god of the Addu-Hadad-Bamman type) is lord of heaven 
and earth, and this title is borne by Sin and Shamash. In the Egypto- 
Hittite treaty the “ Lord of Heaven ” (Re-Sutekh [Set]) has with him 
a “ queen of heaven.” In the Amama Letters Baal proper corresponds 
to Addu (or Hadad), and in Egyptian texts (especially of the thir- 
teenth century) Baal is well known as a war-god, causing terror, and 
associated with the mountains. Here he is god of ram and storm, 
and evidently to be equated with Set.® He also has solar attri- 

1 See Lagrange, 83 3qq ; Paton, EBE, 8,v, ; Baudissin, Adonis, 25 sqq. On 
place-names compounded with Baal (p. 94 n. 6), see Gray, S^, Prop, Names, 
125 sqq, ; EBi col 3312. 

* Nor, according to Barton (75 n., 104 n. 5), is there reason to beheve that the 
date-palm was of purely North Semitic origin. 

* See now Nielsen, Sandlntch d. AUordb, Altertumshmde (Copenhagen, 1927), 
i,2i0 sq, 

* lidzbarski, EpJtem, i. 243 sqq, (see first ii. 122) ; Hehn, 117 sq. ; Nielsen, 
2ffl sqq, 

® Gressmann, BaivAissm-FestsMft, 191 sqq. In Ptolemaic Egypt a denomm- 
atire of the word hadl is used in the sense hose sem, frevdn (202, No. 48 ; cf . above. 
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butes, and the imagery associates with him the bull, who was else- 
where associated with Baal and Yahweh — ^in Babylonia with Dnlil 
(“ the sturdy bull ”). The buU, a symbol of strength, prowess, and the 
roaring storm, was also a symbol of the power of the sun. The com- 
bination of solar and taurine epithets occurs with both the god and 
the Pharaoh ; the latter cries like Addu in the sky ” and is also a 
sun-god. The Assyrian name Shamshi-Adad reflects the same 
tendency to connect the two chief gods and their attributes ; it is a 
syncietizmg, monotheizing tendency, and it suggests that Baal (Hadad) 
of Palestine would be a god of outstanding importance before he was 
succeeded by the Israelite Yahweh (see CAE. iL 348 ag.). 

In the Amama Letters Baal is “ in Heaven,” perhaps the first 
stage in the title “ Baal of Heaven.” ^ Gods of the sky could none 
the less be localized on earth (Wellh. 211), and the Sky Baal in due 
course is worshipped by the side of other gods and becomes the god of 
particular dties. The Baal of Harran was Sin, the moon-god ; but 
the particular attributes of the Baals afford no clue to the primary 
meaning of the term, and local Baals could have special attributes 
and functions as readily as do the modem toelis. The distribution of 
the Baals as divine names would show that a certain similarity or con- 
nexion was felt to exist everywhere between them; but it does not 
follow that the local Baals gave rise to the conviction that there was a 
single supreme and clearly defined Baal, or that they are secondary 
differentiations of an original (prehistoric) Baal. The local saints, 
loelis, and Madonnas are commonly the later forms of earlier local 
beings, and the relations between local or specialized deities and the 
Great Gods, whether rulers or merely otiose, would be as variable 
in the unknown past as they are in those periods where they can be 
more or less clearly recognized (of. CAE. iii. 433). 

A distinotion may be dravm betwemr &a*aZ, used of men and gods, 
and ’eZ, used of the gods alone (Lagrange, 83 sg., 97). But it may be 
questioned whether the primary meaning of ba'al is “ inhabitant” or 
“ owner ” (above, p. 95 n. end). The idea of domination, at all events, 
does not necessarily involve a servile relationship (p. 94, of. 109), 
although ideas of ownership and overrule (e.g. over a wife, XtnsMp, 92) 
are found, especially in the more complex society of Babylonia. On 
the other hand, property-ri^ts come by “quickening” a place 
(p. 95 sq .) — the Baal “ donne la f4condit4 du sol ” (Lagrange, 98), or a 
man builds on the soil or cultivates it (p. 143). In other words, he 
miakes things naturally effective. Already Toy (on Ptov. iiL 27) has 

p. 112 n.). ** Waters of B.” occms from the I^teenth Dynasty onwards (Giess- 
mann, op. eiL Nos. 44-47). 

1 Oiessmann, op. eii. 213. Shamash is also *' in ” (ino, ishiu) heaven. 
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suggested that ha'al signifies one who emplo 3 rs or controls a thing ; 
and the compound expressions ha^oA of tongue, wisdom, city, etc., 
suggest further that the primary idea of is that of a productive, 
effective j^nt, and, on this account, a possessor of rights (cf. p. 637). 

The Baal “ of ” a place may be supposed to “ own *’ it, but he 
is properly the god to be invoked when one is in his looahty or requires 
his help. Gods are not merely to be feared or served, they are also 
to be used ; and the conception of gods as effective causes is so common 
elsewhere, and so self-evident, as to lead us to expect it , among the 
Semites. Gods are frequently causes of prosperity in general, or of 
particular activities, as when the earth becomes sterile and fertility 
ceases when Tammuz and Ishtar are in the Lower World. There 
are many nuances : the Greek dosmon causes a man to be what he 
IS, and the Latin geniris makes for the efi&ciency of people and the 
stability of things.^ Among primitive peoples there are “species 
deities,” archetypes, creators and sustainers of the various species 
of animals (in one case the guardian is an “ elder brother ”) and of 
vanous objects of nature.* So, too, there are presiding “ angels,” 
tutelary and other similar deities, and crroixfia (see art. 

“ Elements ”). Throughout, the fundamental notion seems to be 
that of the power which makes things effective, causes them to act 
as they should, and preserves their nature. Accordingly, the Baal- 
Beiith, as W. R. S. says, “presides over covenants” (p. 96 n.), 
thou^ it is significant that this function is elsewhere ascribed to 
spedfio gods (the Aryan Varuna and Mitra),* or there is an immanent 
process, when, by means of vague imprecations, covenants are safe- 
guarded by unspecified powers or some implied mechanism (p. 666). 

But kings are also effective powers. When Bameses n., hailed 
by his courtiers as “ lord of heaven, lord of earth. Re,” is also “ lord 
of food, plentiful m grain,” i,e, he is a veritable food-baal (of. p. 637). 
The king is the visible god and the source of the land’s fruitfulness 
(Breasted, Eg. Records, iii. § 266) ; the “ magical ” powers of chiefs 
and kings are well known (see Erazer, QB. i. cL vi.). It is, to be sure, 
difficult to say that the Pharaoh or the god is an actual immanent 
principle, although in the Pyramid Texts the dead king is a veritable 
cosmic principle ; he becomes “ the outflow of the rain,” while in 
the Twdfth Dynasty a dead king is said to rejoin the Sun and his 
“ divine limbs ” mingle with him that begat him.* The evidence is 

1 Nilsson, 283 sg. ; cf. W. Warde Fowler, Eomon Ideas of Betty, 17 sqq, 

*Tytor, Primitive Cvltwre^, ii. 244 (cf. the “patrons” or “patterns”). 

* Meillet, Jovm. AstaL 1^, li. 143 ; Bertholet-Lehmann, LMmch d. Rd. 
gesek, ii. 21. 

* Breasted, Bevelopment of Eg. Thought, 125 , Eg. Bee. i. § 491, u. § 692. 
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more intelligible when the god or the divine IHng exercises control 
from outside. So, Yahweh gives command (Gen. i.) and he “ calls 
for the com (p. 618) ; and the Aryan Varuna is an ethical god, the 
guardian of an imman ent principle of cosmic and social order (p. 667). 
Among primitive peoples the ability to get, control, or multiply the 
vital things of life (food, rain, etc.) is often associated with special 
individuals whose powers are either generid or specialized. In 
typical cases an essential substantial relationship is believed to subsist 
between the controller and the controlled. The most remarkable are 
the ceremonies recorded by Spencer and GiJIen among certain totem- 
clans of Central Australia. They are of extreme interest (1) for 
their contribution to our knowledge of pnmitive social-rdigious cults 
and totemism in particular, and (2) for the illustration they 
afford of W. B. S.’s fundamental theory of the totem communion- 
saorihce.^ Here, (a) each of the clans is of the same essence or 
substance as its totem-species, and the difference between the clans- 
men and the species (emu, kangaroo, etc.) is ignored so far as the 
cult is concerned — a critenon of totemism ; and (6) each clan, through 
its elders, is supposed, under appropriate conditions, to multiply or 
otheirwise exercise control over its totem.^ Thus it appears that 
where the idea prevails of some effective control there is between con- 
troller and controlled a unique rdationsMp which, iu the most striking 
examples, is a virtual or an actual identity. Hence the Semitic Baal- 
conception can hardly be isolated from the related ideas elsewhere. 

Semitio Baalism is at the agricultural stage (pp. 113, 244). But 
this is not the earliest stage of society : the very notion of sacred 
places is earlier than the beginning of settled life (p. 118). For the 
primitive conceptions we are directed to the simpler Arab life (p. 101), 
or, with Lagrange (p. 98), to the cuneiform iosoriptions of thousands 
of years earlier — ^the difference in method is hi^y typicaL In any 
case, the Arab data are complex. Still, a distinotioii is drawn between 

1 Totemism has been defined as the cult of a sodal group, especially an 
exogamous one, which stands to a species of ftnimnl or plant (generally edible), 
or to an object or class of objects, in an intimate relationship ; the totem is treated 
as a cognate to be respected, and not to be eaten or used, or at least only under 
certain lestnctions. See W. H Bivers, The Sistory of MdanesioA Soeidyt li. 75 
(Cambridge, 1914). 

* In order that the ceremonies may be successful, the clansmen, who usually 
refram from eating their own totem, most on this occasion eat a htUe. Frazer 
(Tot Ex, ly. 231) obseryes that the ceremony is utihtarian and magical, and the 
animal in no sense divine, a criticism which of course turns upon his defimtion 
of religion and magic. (1^ researches of Spencer and GiUen have been in some 
respects modified by those of Strehlow ; but the mam facts, so far as W. R. S.’s 
arguments are involyed, are not affected.) See below, p. 586. 
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“ Baal’s land” and the “land” belonging to Athtar (i.e. Astarte 
or Ishtar, p. 99 n. 2), and it is possible to regard the land that bears 
fruit under the influence of the fertilizing power of Baal as his wife 
(Prophets, 172, 411). If so, it is easy to see that, under the marriage 
symbolism (the importance of which is indicated by W. B. S. Z.c.), 
difleient views could prevail touching the respective functions of the 
male element and of the female element, and also of the power behind 
or over these (see p. 613).^ With Lagrange (97 sq.) it is unnecessary 
to endeavour to restnct the nuances and developments of the idea 
of the Baal, although it is difficult to agree with him that “ I’ld^ de 
piopti^t^ et par suite de domination rend compte de toutes ses 
nuances.” For the most primitive or fundamental conception we 
seek some more pregnant and efleotive idea, in harmony with the 
practical character of early religion. 

P. 99 n. — On the terms 6a7, ghaU, see the Kitab aUhharaj of Yahya 
ibn Idam (ed. JuynboU, 1896), 80 sq, — ^A. A B. 

P. 100 n. — See CIS. iv. 47 ; Barton, Semitic Origins, 86 sq,, 127, 128 
n. 1 ; and, on water ri^ts in South Arabia, Bhodokanakis, SUz, Ber, 
of the Vienna Academy, 186, No. 3 (1917), 86, 97, 108. 

P. 107. APHAOA.--See Lagrange, 129 n. 1, 169 ; Baudissin, Adonis, 
80, 363 n, 1 ; Frazer, OB, v. 269 (and his description of the place, 
28 sq,). On the local survival of cults associated with a female spirit 
or deity, see Bouvier, BuUet. Arch. 1900, p. 170 ; Curtiss, Prim. Sem, 
Ret. 153 sq, (a sacred fig-tree growing out of the ruins is known as “ our 
lady Venus ”). Paton (Annual of the American School of Oriental 
Research in Jerusalem, 1920, i. 66) refers to a fig-tree, a ruined shrine, 
and a spring, the abode of Sa idat Afka, of whom is told a story evidently 
derived from the myth of Astarte and Adonis. In such oases, however, 
it IS difficult to decide whether the story goes back to pre-Christian 
times, or has been from time to lime resurrected by learned monks 
or travellers, and in this way impressed upon the peasantry. 

P. 108 and n. 3. The Htjsbaot of the Laitd . — M W. B. S. shows 
in more detail elsewhere (Prophets, 172 sq., 410 sq.), land and people 
form a natural unity, and it is the same whether the god mames the 
land and makes it productive or marries the stock of the nation.^ 

^ Dusaies, who is a North Arabian Baal (WeDhausen, 51), is “ he of the shara" 
a temi given to distncts which, as it seems, were moist and luxuriant (cf. Ndldeke, 
ERE. 1 663). Although a connexion between the word and Ishtar is excluded 
by the guttural, the goddess does seem to represent the fertility of nature and 
to be the goddess of the fertilizing moisture of the soil (Baudissm, 21, 27 ; cf. 
ZDMO. Ivii. 824) 

* See on Mother-Earth (p 518) Among the Yum of Australia the notion is 
that a man owns the district where he was bom (Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Gfinsberg, 
248 sq.) 
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The woman as land or field is a familiar notion ; of. Hartland, PrimUive 
Paiernity, i. 309 sq. (Vedio Law). In the Amama Letters, Rib-Addi, 
lamenting the famine, says, “ My field is like a woman without a 
husband ** ; parallels to this are found in Old Egyptian, in the Tal- 
mudio soil” (ni)in3 J/pnp), and TaaniOi, Sb, “ rain is the ha'al 

of earth.” ^ Bnlers of a city are frequently compared to a bride- 
groom or husband.^ Rameses n. is called “ husband of Egypt,” 
rescuing her from every enemy (Breasted, Eg, Bee, iii. § 4:90) ; and 
Rameses he. is an “ abundant Nile ” (iv. § 92), and “ the great Nile, 
the great harvest-goddess of Egypt ” (iv. p. 7 note d). Such kingfl 
both claim to be, and are recognized as, the cause of the land’s material 
prospenty. Rameses n. is hailed as “ lord of food, plentiful in grain, 
in whose footsteps is the harvest goddess.” His word brings rain upon 
the mountains, for he is the incarnation of the god Re (iii. §§ 265, 26$) ; 
and the god Ptah gives him “ a great Nile,” good harvests, and aU 
prosperity (iii. §§ 404, 4j09). Similarly Amenemhet i. says, “ I culti- 
vated grain and loved the harvest-god ” (i § 483). 

In general, the eajrth needs fertilization, and this comes through 
the god or a nature-god, or his representative. The procedure is 
sometimes most realistic.^ Often fertility depends upon the conduct 
of the representative individual: the evil infiuence of a bad ruler 
upon nature and the agricultural prosperity of his country is fazmliar 
in ancient religion. But the fundamental belief in this interrelation 
or identity of man and nature is otherwise expressed when, at a more 
democratic stage, Israel’s material prosperity depends upon the be- 
haviour of the peojde, or when, at a more pnestly stage, it depends upon 
the cultus, and upon the strict observance of the necessary religious 
rites. Social order and the order of nature are in theory one, but in 
prcustice special members of society are supposed to possess unique 
powers over nature, or by their conduct can exercise direct or indirect 
influence upon all that makes for human welfare.* The ” husband ” of 

1 Knudtzon, No. 74, lec 1 aq,, Alte Orient^ viu. 30 ; Sarowsky, ZATW. xxxii. 
303 aqq.^ xmu. 81 sq. 

> Stiibe refers to Schack, Tome u, Kwnst d. Ardber t« Spanien u, SieUien^ 
11 . 117 sqq , ; G. Jacob, Altardb. PareUden. s. A.T. 16. 

3 The union of sky-god and earth-mother can be traced through the Medi- 
teiTanean area : so A. B. Cook, Zeue^ i. 779 ig., ii. 677. In the isles of Leti, etc., 
Mr Sun comes down once a year to fertilize the earth (Frazer, GB. ii. 99) ; and the 
Pueblo Xadians entreat the Sun Father to embrace the Earth Mother (Frazer, Tot 
Ex. ii. 237). Famdl (Evol Bel. 194) cites an early English prayer : “ Hail be thou, 
Earth, Mother of Men; wax fertile in the embrace of (Sod, fulfilled with frmt for 
the use of men ” (Gfrem, Bibl. d, angd-^hs. Poesie, ed. Wulcker, i, 316). 

* For the interconnexion of man and “ nature ” (a conception ^hich is by no 
means a primitive one), see also Aptowitz^, MQWJ. bav. 327, 305, Ixv. 71, 161. 
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the land or people is therefore a particular form of various interrdaied 
ideas of the cause of growth and fertility. 

P. 119 sqq, (of. 441 sqq.). The Jdsit and Totbmism.^^^ — ^I n contrast 
to the more or less systematized cults of settled communities are 
the miscellaneous beliefs in supernatural beings of vague individuality 
and, in partioular, in form. They thus find analogies in some 

of the oharaoteristios of totemism, and the question is raised, Are the 
jinn potential totems ? It is to be noticed that (1) W. R. S.’s evidence 
for jinn And demons is not peculiar to any part of the Semitic field, 
to any period of its history, or to the Semitic area itself.* (2) No 
sharp dividing lina can be drawn between jinn and other more or less 
rela^ beings ; thejwiw of both ancient and modem times often recall 
the fairies, trolls, and goblins of western lands (e.p. they will help the 
poor), and it may even be questioned whether such beings should be 
called jinn (Lang, JBAI. xxz. No. 17). (3) There is no great gulf 
between the jinn and wild beasts on the one hand (p. 121 n. 1) and 
human beings on the other — ^the failure to distinguish clearly between 
human and animal is common among primitive peoples.^ 

The jinn, like “ demons ” and their kind, serve conveniently to 
explain whatever is not due to “ natural ” causes, or that has a super- 
natural origin, and cannot be associated with any of the known gods 
or spirits. Thd jinn are by reputation harmful and Satanic ; they are 
hostile, whereas there are other animal beings which will give omens, 
assist in ordeals, and be generally helpfuL Unusual phenomena will 
be ascribed either to jinn or demons, or to more friendly beings, 
accordmg to the particular circumstances of each; so that sometimes 
the native is at a loss to whose charge to lay some more ambig- 
uous occurrence. Of the spni^ in Palestine inhabited by super- 
natural beings, some are the centre of cults ; the water has creative 
properties, and the “ saint ” is accepted as orthodox and Islamio. 
But sometimes there is a jinn who takes the shape of an animal, a 

1 On the jtnn, see also Wellhausen, 208 sqq.; Goldziher, Ahhand. i. 107 sqq., 
201; Jaussan, 318 sqq.; Noldeke, EBE. i. ^9 sq ; Qeyer in the NSld^ 
Fesisekrifi, i. 66 sqq. ; Emszler, ZEPV. x. 160 sqq. For cntidsms of W. R. S., 
see Westennarck, JBjLI. 1899, pp. 252-68 (the nature of the Arab j inn as illustrated 
by the present bdiefs of the people of Morocco), now supersede by his E%1ml 
and Bdufin Morocco, i, 262-413. 

> For Assyrian parallels, see R. Campbell Thompson, 8em%he Magic, 57 sq, 

^ To the Oilyak of Alaska every animal is as much aman as a Oilyak, and perhaps 
greater and wiser [QJB. vih. 206). Australians see no difficulty m drawing an emu 
or a kangaroo with a shield (E. H. Matthews, Qt&eensland Oeog Jomnal, xvi. [1900-1] 
p. 81, cf. xiv. 10 sq. ; cf. also Frazer, Tot Ex. l 131 sq. and 119). Jastrow, Bab. 
Ass, Bhrih Omms ((Eessen, 1914 P> 70 s^.) deals with the birth of monsters and 
other data which would^foster ideas of the identity of human and a.mmii.1 nature. 
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monster, or a negro ; lie may injure people, and must be placated, 
driven off by prayers {JP08. iv. 64). Again, there are springs which 
have no cult, but are the abode of vague beings varying according to 
the particular traditions that encircle each. 

The relation between the jinn and the “ god ” resembles that 
between the BaifjL(ov and the 6e6s at another cultural stage. The 
demon is essentially undefined and has no real individuality, it is 
the suprasensual explanation of phenomena which a man is unable to 
explain from his ordinary experience; whereas a “ god ” is developed 
by religious need, and, through the cult, into a characteristic in- 
dividuality.^ Accordingly, the terms jinn, demon, demon, god, etc., 
are properly used to denote different sorts of powers, agencies, etc., 
the “ god ” being distinguished by his having a personality and a 
relative permanence, and by beiz^ the centre of a cult and of a system 
of ideas (of. Meyer, Oesck, Alt. i. § 60 sq.). Of course, care must be 
taken not to draw the line too rigorously, ignoring transitional forms : 
the Babylonian “ demons ” appear to be more systematized figures 
than the jinn, there are well-understood relations between them and 
men, whereas the jinn is rather a class-god or species. The history of 
all these beings is the history of beliefs, ideas, etc. In this way, “ gods ” 
become degraded into “ demons.” * But the reverse development 
cannot, on psychological grounds, be so easily followed, and W. B*. S. 
is careful to speak only of the devdopment of Jriendk/ ‘‘ demoniac 
beings ” (p. 443). 

It is necessary to distinguish, where possible, between totemio 
features, and those which are at most totemistic, and those which can 
only be called theriomorphic. The striking local animal cults of 
Egypt in the period of her decline hardly represent the “ purdy 
totemio ” stage (p. 226 ; of. p. 578). In West African Secret Societies 
the “ Human Leopards ” or “ Human Lions ” periodically act as 
though they were these animals. In Nigeria Mohammedan families 
have each a sacred animal (camel, goat, etc.) known as the “ head ” 
or the “ source ” of the house ; it is never eaten, and is supposed to 
contain the spirits of the forefathers and to have witnessed the founda- 
tions of the house.^ And this is in the midst of Islam 1 But what 
forms actual totemism took among ancient and rudimentary peo^fies 
it is impossible to guess ; and the theory of totemism and its relation 

^ Of. Nilsson, 164 sqq. Ml are diw, but very few are promoted to the 

rank otSui; see Lightfoot’s note on Gol. ii. 9. 

* P. 120 ; cf . Goldziher, Ahhand. i. 113 sq. (Gozah, etc.) ; ZA. viii. 333. Of. the 
Ishtars as female idols in Mandsean (Lidzbarshi, Ephem. 1. 101 and n. 12) and the 
Eeshaphun as demons in later Hebrew (Bacber, EEJ. xsviii. 161). 

8 C. K, Meek, Northern Tribes of Nigeria, 1 . 174 (Oxford, 1925). 
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to leligion is really a methodological one. To some extent all ani m a l 
symbolism and imageiy is a refuge from anthropomorphism when 
ordinary human imagery is inadequate ; and Famell, in some im- 
portant pages, comments on the “ unstable anthropomorphism ” of 
Babylon and Assyria.^ The problem of totemism is bound up with 
that of anthropomorphism, in that the animal imagery, etc., is either 
a reaction against the latter, or represents a stage prior to anthropo- 
morphism itself. Naturally, animal cults cannot be derived from trees, 
springs, and stones, which, when regarded as sacred, are often thought 
of more or less along anthropomorphic lines. On the other hand, 
animals, by reason of their bodily and other characteristics (strength, 
cunning, etc.), are far more impressive, and have much more to contri- 
bute to man’s growing knowl^ge of himself. In totemism there are 
rudimentary forms of these elements which recur in a more developed 
form where there are anthropomorphic deities ; * and even when there 
are “ All-Fathers ” or “ Supreme Gods ” in rudimentary areas, these 
are often as little an integral part of the social cult as they are in more 
advanced societies (p. 529 sq,). Again, not only are there sometimes 
tendencies to regard the totem as an at least semi-divine being, but 

individual totems,” “ spirit guardians,” and “ naguals ” are on the 
road to become personal gods.’ Hence the questions arise, (a) Into 
what does totemism devdop ? and (b) Is anthropomorphism primary, 
or, if not, what sort of cult (whether it deserves to be called “ religious ” 
or not) preceded it ? 

W. H. S. lays the strongest emphasis upon the necessity of over- 
coming fear and terror of the unknown (p. 122) ; ideas of friendliness, 
relationship, and kinship necessarily characterize the earliest and most 
primitive types of rdigious cult (p. 137). The jinn are essentially 
unfriendly, but they illustrate some typical varieties of theriomoiphism. 
On the other hand, friendly demoniacal beings, theriomorphic or other, 
capable of becoming “ gods,” can hardly be called jvm. The ywn, 
like the totem, are a species ” ; they illustrate the material of which 
totemism is made, and in this sense it can be said that if they had human 
kinsfolk they would be “ potential totems ” (cf. p. 130). The elements 
which constitute totemism are, taken separately, not strange to the 
Semites;^ but this fact does not prove that all the Semitic peoples 

1 Greece and Babylon^ 14 sq., 64 sqq. ; cf. AMnbuUs of God, 22 eqq, 

* Cf S. A Cook, EBJS, “ R^on," § 17 eq. 

» Frazer, Tot Ex li. 18 sq,; cf. 161, and i. 81 sg., also ii. 139 sq., 166, iv. 30 sq. 
The WoUimqua snake-totem of the Warramunga “ seems to be a totem on the hi gh 
road to become a god ” (tJ. i. 146). For Frazer’s evidence for the tporship of 
totems, see the Introduction, above, p. di. 

^ For instance, in the district of Dan m Palestine the late Lord Kitchener found 
the tomb of a dog which had become transformed into a holy place under the 
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passed throngh that stage of animal cults which we call totemic. 
W. B. S.’s careful sentences on p. 125 (italicized in this edition) speak 
not of an actual evolution, say from A to B, but of ideas and usages in 
B which also find a more rudimentary expression in A. The differ- 
ence is essential. He points out that primitive rdigious institutions 
are not to be explained by conceptions belonging to a more advanced 
stage beyond the “ totem stage of thought” (p. 445, L 11), because 
new gods, sanctuaries, cults, etc., can spring up at a later and post- 
totemic stage (p. 138). Of this earlier postulated totemic stage, there 
can only be survivals ; but the postulate accounts for the triangular 
relationship between gods, men, and animals of which there are so 
many miscellaneous examples (p. 287 sg.).i It is true that W. R. S. 
is thought to have exaggerated the sigoificance of totemism, but it 
is difficult, if not impossible, to point to any other theory which affords 
a better explanation of those religious data with which he is concerned. 

P. 121 n. 1. — ^The association between demons and wild beasts 
may be illustrated by a verse of Halim at-fa’I (ed. Schulthess, 1897), 
Banu-lrjinni Icm yvifiiaick hicidHn jasx/ur^^ (p. 27, line 18, of the Arabic 
text ; p. 46 of the translation), “ the sons of the Jinn whose victim is 
not cooked in a cauldron.” This conception of the jinn as eaters of raw 
flesh agrees remarkably with what Spencer and Gillen say of the 
Australian bdiets; “ The spirits kfll and eat all manner of game, but 
always uncooked, for they are not supposed to have any fires ” (Native 
Tribes of Central Australia^ 516). — A. A. B. 

P. 135. Astral Religion.* — Although there is evidence for a 
widespread interest in the heavenly bodies — and the Pleiades in 
particular were often carefully observed by primitive peoples (G.B. 
vii. 308 agg.) — astral cults have not that prevalence or antiquily 

name of the Sheilch Meizuk (TBF. Qy. 8t 1877, p. 171). Men named “ dog ” and 
whelp ” are connected with the story of a shrine at Ma'sdol, near Nazareth 
(Tyrwhitt Drake, %b, 1873, p. 58). In Syria and Egypt every one has a double, 
often in the form of an animal (Sdigman, Mdgeway Freamta&on Vdume^ 138 »g.). 
For saints in ammal form, see JPOS vii. 12 sq. 

^ Similarly, F. B. Jevons, Iwtrod, to the History of Bd. 127, speaks of the disjecta 
membra of totemism among Semites and Aryans. According to Meek (op. eit ii. 
186), the Nigerian tribes whose titles mean simply “ Men ” may be asserting that 
they have passed beyond those who are called Lions, Frogs, Bu&loes, etc. It is 
also possible that t^ familiar Cretan and other old Orientid representations of 
the subjugation of beasts (cf. Nilsson, 20) may refer to that consdousness of the 
difference between man and beast which also marks the Babylonian story of Engidu 
(OAH. ill. 228). 

* See Kinship, 255 sg Astral cults among the Arabs have been rather under- 
estimated (ag. by Wellhausen, Heid.^ 175, 217 ; cf. 2nd ed. 211), see G. Jacob, Bed, 
Lebes^, 158. For the data, see Ndldeke, BBE, I 660, and m genend G. F. Moore, 
EJBi. “ Nature Worship,” 5 5. 
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Bometimes ascribed to them. The relative prominenoe of cults of the 
heavenly bodies in rehgion and mythology “ differs widely among 
peoples upon the same plane of culture and even of the same stock ; 
they had a different signiffoance to the settled population of Arabia 
from that which they had for the Arab nomad (m South Arabia the 
worship of the sun and moon is strikingly prevalent), and besides this 
economic reason there are doubtless historical causes for the diversity 
which are in great part concealed from us ” (Moore). The indications 
of astral cults among the Western Semites certainly prove more 
numerous thitn was thought; but the references in the O.T. to the cults 
of the later Assyrian period stand in contrast to the scantmess m the 
literature referring to earlier penods, which, however, may come from 
late though simpler droles.^ 

In Babylonia the keen observation of the stars was bound up with 
the conviction that the will of the gods was reflected in them and could 
be discovered ; and an elaborate system of astrology arose, based on 
the belief that occurrences in the heavens and occurrences on earth 
were ruled by the same laws — that is, that heaven and earth were part 
of one harmonious S 3 ^tem. To adopt a modem formula, “ heaven and 
earth are each the image or reflexion of the other ” (Himmelsb%ld= 
WeUhild).* A modem theory also urges that numerous motifs of 
astral religion permeated ancient tradition.^ But in genereJ, when 
astral, mythical, and legendary motifs are supposed to occur in the 
stories of personages or events, it is obvious (1) that their presence 
does not prove that we have myth or legend, and (2) that, even in 
the latter, normal human traits could naturally be utilized, especially 
when stories of the heavenly bodies were concerned. The “ anthropo- 
morphic’* treatment of things celestial is based upon terrestrial 
experience ; the remote and the supersensuous (whether divine bemgs 
or planets regarded as divine) are spoken of in terms of the near and 
the known. 

What is really important here is the emotional effect of myth and 
l^end — of all that is supersensuous, idealizing, sublime, or artistio. 
It is in this respect that the myth or legend, with its peculiar treatment 
of nature or history, exercises so powerful an influence, and a “ New 

1 Seals and other aiohseological data m Palestine point to a certain prevalence 
of astral ideas. See also G. B Gray, Sacnfiee, 29T sq. (lunar influence on the feasts), 
148-‘178 (the later ideas of the sacnflnal service in heaven). 

* See especially Alfred Jeremias, The 0,T, tn ihe lAght of ike Ancient Mast (2 vols , 
1911) ; Sandbtteh der Altorient. Qeisteshtiiiur (Leipzig, 1913) ; and for critidsms, 
Wardle, Israel and Babylon, ch. zii. 

^ The four wives of Jacob are the four phases of the moon ; Abraham and Xxit 
are Dioscuri and must separate ; hke Jacob and Esau, they are also respectively 
lunar and solar characters. 
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Jerusalem ’* appeals otherwise than does the Old.^ The charaoteristio 
colouring which maJres such tradition and literature effective stands 
in contrast to the secondary euhemeiizmg, rationalizing, and other 
processes which wash it out. Similarly, there is a charaoteristio 
tendency to de-divinize and de-spiritualize (p. 646). Both are typi- 
cally secori^lmy stages, although it is obvious that the material which 
receives the emotional, spiritual, or religious colouring had already 
undergone vicissitudes which in most cases cannot be recovered or 
reconstructed. It is not to be supposed that the ^rmry stages are 
absolutely so ; but, as in W. B. S.’s theory of the “ communion ” 
origin of sacrifice, it is the beginning of a fresh development, and not 
some absolute stage in the evolution of religion which we look for 
(of. p. 499 and note 1). 

P. 145 n. 1. — See Floyer, Joum, Boyal Asiatic Society, 1892, p. 813. 
The clause cited from Bekri reads “ and (the tribe of) Thacif have most 
right to Wajj.” — ^A. A. B. 

P. 148. Bight of Asvltjm:. — See Quatremdre, “ Les Asyles chez 
les Arabes,” Mem, Acad, Inacr, xv. (1846), 307 8qg[,; Gfoldziher, Muh, 
Spud. i. 236 sqq , ; Jacob, AUarah, Pourallden z, A,T., 12 ; Wellhausen, 
184 ; Landberg, Aro&ica, ii. 1781 ; Westermarok, Origin and, Devd, 
of Moral Ideas, ii. 628 sqq. ; BRE. ii. 161 sqq . ; and Frazer, Tot. Ex. 
i. 96 sqq (who refers to A. Hellwig’s monographs on the subject, Berlin, 
1903, Stuttgart, 1906), iv. 267 sq., and id. EOT. iii. 19 sq. (on Ps. 
Izzxiv. 3). See next note. 

P. 160 and n. 2. Saoebi) Areas. — ^The South Arabian dalr'hmy, 
“ she of the sacred enclosure ” (Hommd ; see Lagrange, 184 n. 3), 
is otherwise rendered “ she of the burning heat ” (Hdyer, see Nielsen, 
261 n.). With the “ wall ” as the watcher, of. the Babylonian custom 
of giving significant names to gates, walls, eta, and the lustrations 
of the citadel in I^vium, with prayer and sacrifice at each gate 
(Warde Fowler).* 

As regards the protection of sacred animals (of. pp. 142 n., 160), the 
Egyptian, in the so-called “ Negative Confession,” will testify that 
he has not taken away the birds or fishes of the gods ; and in the 
Safte age a man declares, ** I gave food to the ibis, the hawk, the oat, 
and the jackal ” (Breasted, Anc. Bee. i. 126, note c). Even in Central 
Australia there are, besides the sacred totem species, spots (generally 
caves) containing the objects of cult ; everything there is saoiedr— no 

1 C£. Cook in Peake’s Peo^e and ihe Book, 60 sq. 

> See KmshAp, 162, on the root lymry, and the 'fyam, as a tenn of rdationship (the 
group which protects the woman against encroachment). From the root 
are derived the S. Arab, m^n, Enno, and the Nab. RjimnD (sanctuary). See Cooke, 
220 ; Lagrange, 184; G. R. Driver, Jown. of TheoU Stud. xaw. 294, 296. 
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plant may be pulled, no branch broken, even the a nim a lfi that stray 
thither are safe (Frazer, Tot. Ex. i. 96). The sanctity of the saint’s 
tomb in PaJestme is well known; objects can be deposited there 
temporarily, a-nd a man of authority was once beaten to death for 
cutting down a thorn-tree in the wd%^3 ground.^ As a general rule, 
the wdi is expected to protect his own property (cf. the story, JPOS, 

V. 174), or the sanctity of the place is vindicated by his people, or 
there is, as it were, an inherent protecting force. Further, the 
sanctity of a place sanctifies everything : or something therein is 
especially sacr^ so that either there seems to be a diffused sanctity, 
and everything participates in the sacred quality (cf. p. 166), or the 
sacred power is or can be localized, and any sound or movement in the 
area may be interpreted as a sign of the presence or response of the 
power invoked. Moreover, objects which are in the sacred area can 
retain their sanctity when taken outside. Conversely, the sacred 
object can sanctify a place, and it is presumably a survival of the 
sacred character of the horse in Persia when a stable is an 
asylum.* 

P. 152 n. 2. — See now, GJB. in., and the articles on taboo in Ency. 
Brit. (N. W. Thomas) and EBJS. (Marett). 

P. 155 n. 1. — Cf. also Sir G. A. Smith, E.Bi. “ Hermon,” § 2 ; and 
£. Hommel, J80B. x. 34 eqq. 

P. 166 n. 1. — See Sir G. A. Smith, E.Bi. “ Carmel,” § 4 sg. On 
mountain cults in general, see E.Bi, col. 2065, § 2 and n. 3. A large 
proportion of the shrines in Palestme are on hilltops (Canaan, JPOS. iv. 
4-7), and in time of drought people ascend the roof of a shrine in order 
to approach nearer to the deity {id. vi. 144 n. 1) ,* cf. above, p. 230 n. 4, 

P. 157 and note. Anobstob Cults. — ^This subject, over which 

W. R. S. passes rapidly, is bound up with (a) the deification of men 
who are not necessarily ancestors, or who may be only reputed an- 
cestors, (6) the tendency to think of a supernatural being as a parent 
or ancestor (cf. p. 509 «y.), and (c) the old and recurrent theory that all 
deities were originally deified men. Euhemerist tendencies come to 
the fore when there is little difference between gods and pre-eminent 
men (cf. p. 43), when such men are treated as semi-divine (of. Lagrange, 
463 sg.), when respect, veneration, or love are felt for ancestors, or 

1 Canaan, JJPOS, v. 175 The Turks are supposed to have lost the battle of 
Gaza in the Great War because they cut down a sacred tree and destroyed a certain 
shnne (ib.). 

^Polk-lorej XU. 269. The horse was worshipped in Bahrein — a Persian cult ? 
See Kinshy), 243. It may perhaps be assocnated with the cult of Semiramis (see 
GB. ix. 4D7 n. 2). The horse was also sacred m the Vedic religion ; see E . Meyer, 
GA. i. § 680; Loisy, Sacrifice, 397 sq . ; Ccmh. Etsi. ofIndM, i 119 sq. 
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when deities and ancestors a«re ceremonially represented by hving 
representatives (see OB, ix. 385 5g.)» or perhaps even as a reaction 
against theiiomorphic ideas of divinity. In the case of the actual 
deification or divinization of great figures, especially kings (cf. pp. 
44 sq., 66), a distinction may be drawn between the rise of the cult 
after their death, and the practice of some sort of cult during their 
lifetime ; psychological differences between meditation upon the 
dead in a supersensuous realm and upon the living should not be 
overlooked. Further, although there is typically the closest and 
most mtimate relationship between a sacred man and his deity, as 
e,q. in Egypt where the Pharaoh is the god incarnate and his “ son ” 
in the flesh, there is also typically a recognized difference between 
the man and his god, even though it is apt at times to be obscured. 
Already in the early Pyramid Texts the Pharaoh is man, son of the 
god, and a god ; and it is probable that the Divine Kingship through- 
out Egypt and South-West Ajsia involved a similar coexistence of most 
intimate relationship by the side of an essential difference.^ The 
denunciation of the spiritual arrogance of Nebuchadrezzar (Dan. iv. 
30 sqq. ; cf. Judith iii. 8, vi. 2-4) and of the king of Tyre (Ezek. xxviii. 
11 sqq,), and the “ Pall of Lucifer ” (Isa. xiv. 12), testify both to the 
persistence of the idea of the man-god and to the characteristic atti- 
tude of those teachers of Israel who were jealous of the sovereignty 
and supremacy of Yahweh. Such an attitude in Israel would be no 
less opposed to the deification of their ovm kings and to the worship 
of ancestors. 

In the North Syrian inscription of Panammu, inscribed upon a 
colossal statue of Hie god Hadad, the dead king requests that his 
successor shall make mention of the name of the god and of himself, 
and shall pray that the soul of Panammu may eat and drink with the 
god (Cooke, No. 61; Lagrange, 492 sqq,). That Panammu could 
mediate on behalf of the living is not hinted ; and, speaking generally, 
it is constantly an open question (1) whether prayers and sacrifices 
are made to the god (in this case, to Hadad) on behalf of the dead, 
or in the hope that the grateful dead wiU use their good services on 
behalf of the living ; or (2) whether they are intended directly for the 
dead, either as a token of love or piety, or because the dead are, in a 
sense, more accessible and int^gible than the great and remote gods. 
For, when the powerful deities are felt to be afar off, a past ruler, leader, 
or holy man, powerful, helpful, and kindly, will be a far more historical 

1 Thus, the reforming king Udmaton is the beloved son of the self-begotten 
Aton, who makes him like himself and hears what is m his heart ; he assigns to 
him his own length of years, and begets him every morning (Breasted, Anc. Btc. 
ii. §§991, 1010, etc.]. 

35 
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figure^ and a more vivid nucleus of the god-idea m popular imagination 
and speculation. 

In the vicissitudes of religion, divinization and de-divinization are 
typically alternating processes (see Toy, §§ 360 The Babylonian 

god Tammuz appears in a list of primeval kings of Erech along with 
Gilgamesh the hero of the epic, and they rule for 100 and 126 years 
respectively (CAE, i.® 366 sq,). It is of course possible that an actual 
king Tammuz, becoming deified, was clothed in the characteristic 
garb of a vegetation god ; but it is equally possible that a still earlier 
god had already in some circles become the victim of euhemerism. 
The stories of the patriarch Jacob are sometimes thought to be derived 
from a heroic figure of a de-divimzed god, in which case there has been 
a certain rationalizing process, for which there are analogies. Other- 
wise, traits of a mythical and supernatural character have certainly 
attached themselves to an originally historical figure.^ The complexity 
of such mquiries as these can be filustrated from the modem cults of 
Palestinian saints and where (1) there are clans and famihes who 
claim to have sprung from one or other of these ; (2) where the well- 
known ancestor of a living sheikh is made a saint (Jaussen, 305), or 
where in this or in other ways a new cult springs into being, ready 
made ; and (3) where the identity of the saint or wdi has clearly 
undergone change in the course of ages. As a general rule, specific 
tendencies (to divinize or to rationalize) can be more clearly appre- 
hended than the actual origin of the boal beings who are, in a sense, 
the lineal descendants of the Baals— in a few oases of the Astartes — 
of the past.® 

The predominant part played by local, family, and somewhat 
private cults testifies to the imperious demand for readily accessible 
supernatural powers. Such cults are often made tolerably orthodox 
and are affiliated to the national rehgbn ; and although they may be 
repudiated, if not put down, by strict refonnmg movements (“ Deutero- 
nomic,’’ Wahhabite, etc.), they come to the front again— though not 
in all their earlier form — ^because of the psychologioal needs they 
serve. Even on general principles, the cult of sacred beings who were 
regarded as ancestors, and of ancestors who were gods or heroic beings, 
is only to be expected in andent times and among the Semites. The 
evidence has no doubt been exaggerated ; hence perhaps Lagrange’s 

1 E. Meyer now derides that Jacob was primarily a god ; see Israelttm, 109 
(Luther), 282 ; CescA, Alt, i. §§ 308, 343 sq, Bachri’s continued mteiest in her 
children, and the unespected indifference of Abraham and Israri (Isa. Ixiu. 16), may 
point to an earlier and fuller cult of the great ancestrd figures. 

® Gf the Anatohan dede, the heroized ancestor who to most is namriess (Ramsay, 
Expositor, Nov. 1906, p 4^. 
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not unnecessary reaction (oh. ix.). To Vincent {Caruum, oL iv., see 
288 aqq,, 295), the archaeological data suggest care for the dead, rather 
than a cult. But there was evidently a belief in their continued 
existence, and the denunciation of mourning customs by the Israelite 
reformers is highly significant. 

The modem custom of burying the dead in the vicinity of a sacred 
tomb or shrine is partly in order to preclude interference, and partly 
also to secure a blessing (JP08, iv. 7). Sacrifices are made at graves, 
and there are gatherings with distribution of food and prayers for the 
dead.^ Of special interest are the annual assemblies at the synagogue 
of R. Meir near Tiberias and the burnings at Meiron at the tomb of 
R. Simeon ben Yoohai.* The desire to keep one’s name alive (e.p. by a 
monument, 2 Sam. xviii. 18) would also involve some ceremony (CAH, 
iii. 446). Throughout, we find the idea of the contmuance of the in- 
dividual by himself, or as part of his group, or by virtue of his relation- 
ship with the god (see p. 555). Even Abraham and Aaron are gathered 
each to his “ people ” ('em, Gen. xxv. 8 ; Num. xx. 24) ; and not 
only is 'am also a divine name, but when the group itself bears a divine 
name (Gad, etc.) the one life which pervades the whole group is, in a 
sense, more explicitly divine than when its god stands apart, e.g. as a 
“ father.” Theoretically, the union of the group and its sacred being 
is essentially of the closest ; the whole kindred conceives itself as having 
a single life in space and time (see above, p. 504 eq,). But m practice 
distinctions are made, and everywhere there are varying relatiozis 
between the god, the group (as a whole), and special individuals. 
In Australian totemism the ancestors of the “ Aloheringa times ” 
are alike totem (animal or plant) and human (ToL Ex, L 188 aq ,) ; 
ideas of human personality are undeveloped, and the visible totem- 
group and its ancestors are substantially one. With the growth of 
ideas of human nature, with increase of individuality, and especially 
with enhanced family or group sentiments there is a tendency to 
recognize supernatural beings of a more exclusive, more personal 
character, and ancestor cults easily arise. See pp. 591, 670. 

The tendencies to re^dace a remote god by a human one, to find the 
Hnlr vdth the supernatural in spedfio dead individuals, and to think 
of gods along anthropomorphic lines have had so powerful an influence 
upon the development of sodal-religious ideas that ancestor worship 
has frequently commended itself as an explanation of the origin of 
religion. But there is always the question (see Crawley, Tree of Life, 
174), Why “ deify” a man, hovrever much his character has won fear, 
respect, or love ? There are elements in rdigion which can hardly be 

^ Doughty, i. 240 ; Canaan, JPOS, yi. 66 sq,; Jaussen, 313 sqg, 

s Of. Ewing, Life ofJ. E, H, Tlumeon, 146 aqq,, 151. 
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derived from ancestor worship, or which are mdependent of anthropo- 
morphic forms cults of trees, stones, springs) ; and whereas the 
broad developments in anthropomorphism have been towards more 
elevated ideas of human personality, in totemism — and even animals 
can be “ ancestors ” — ^the development has been towards anthropo- 
morphism rather than away from it. The tendency to “ deify ” lies 
behind both theriomorphism and anthropomorphism ; and the ex- 
perience of a “ sacred ” person or thing is not to be confused with the 
way in which that experience has been formulated. See next note. 

P. 161 and Additional Note B. Thb Saobso.^ — ^H ere property 
rights are secondary because (1) they are subordinated to the claims of a 
sacred power, e.g. when animaJs stray upon a sacred area (cf . p. 643 sq. ) ; 
(2) a holy thing as such is not necessarily the god’s property, it may 
be a man’s private cult-object ; (3) even that which is the god’s pro- 
perty may be a public rather than a private possession (of. p. 147) ; 
and (4), in gene:^, all worshippers have access, subject to certain 
restrictions, to what is sacred. The sacred is “ restricted.” The 
“ hohness ” of the gods rather than their intolerance is their dis- 
tinctive mark ; it is a specifically Semitic attribute (Cumont, oh. v. 
n. 47, after Clermont-Ganneau). Things are either sacred and holy 
or common and profane ; they are also divided into either clean or 
unclean. The difierenoe between the two classes of terms is very 
important (see p. 446). Sanctity or holiness is something intrinsic, 
inherent ; and the ” sacred ” and unclean ” agree in their mechanical, 
automatic, and physical character. A man carries the ” unclean ” 
into the sanctuary, and can bring back the sacred ” into ordinary 
life (p. 453). Things become unwittingly “ sacred ” or “ unclean ” ; 
and these states, induced by contagion, by physical means, etc., can 
be remedied physically (e.g. by washing). Certain acts set in motion, 
as it were, the “ sacred ” and “ unclean.” ‘ Bloodshed is a sort of 
miasma^ and in Athens homicides were tried in an unroofed court in 
order that the case might be conducted in a purer atmosphere.* 

There is, of course, an essential distinction between the holy and the 
unclean (p. 153 eg,), and the question arises whether this difference, 
which Lagrange (150 s^.) properly emphasizes, is to be taken back to 
the beginning, or whether both may be supposed to have sprung from 

^ Wrilhausen, 168 sgg. ; G. A Simcox, JS Bi* art. “ dean ” ; Lagrange, ch. iv. ; 
Sbderblom and Whitehouse, ERE. art. “ Hohness ” ; WiUiger, Eagios (Giessen, 
1822). 

* It is as in a coal mine where fire-damp, when it comes in contact with a flame, 
explodes and brings death to the careless and to the innocent alike; see R H 
Eennett (and others) in EaE/y Idwls of Righteousness, 10 (Edmburgh, 1910). 

s Famell, Evolution of Rdigum, 149. 
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the taboos of pnmitive peoples (cf. above, p. 446 foot; and see p. 152). 
Fear and irrational taboos have always been prejudicial to progress, 
whereas restnctions due to respect or awe for friendly powers “ contain 
with them germinant principles of social progress and moral order ” 
(p. 154). Admitted that the distinction between the holy and the 
unclean “ marks a real advance above savagery ” (i6.), we must draw 
a line between (1) this distinction, which is vital for very development, 
and (2) the confusion of blind fear and reverence which occurs re- 
peatedly and precludes progress (p. 519 sg.). Hence it is simpler to 
start with a stage where religion, involving friendly relations (such as 
W. R. S. finds in totemism), can be recognized, than with some prior 
one where this distinction has not been made, even as it is simpler to 
start from a stage with both religion and its antithesis magic than from 
an assumed absolute priority of magic. 

The unity of gods and men within the group is a fundamental 
part of W. R. S.’s argument. “ The principle of sanctity and that of 
kinship are identical ” (p. 289) ; ‘‘ holiness means kinship to the wor- 
shippers and their god ” (p. 490). In other words, the consciousness of 
the reality of the supersensuous power was characteristically one that 
united man to it in a way that could be formulated only in terms of 
most intimate relationship. In mysticism there are the well-known 
experiences of (a) a loss of the self, which approaches (5) identity with 
the unseen power ; though the doctrine of an actual identity of the Self 
and the Other meets with condemnation at the hands of mystios 
themselves. Similarly, among rudimentary peoples there are rites of 
imitation of, and even of identification with, unseen powers, which are 
essentially only the more elemental and physiccJ expression of experi- 
ences analogous to those m the spiritual and mystical religions at more 
advanced levels. Among rudimentary peoples these rites easily take 
forms and lead to consequences which must be regarded as contrary 
to the progressive devdlopment of religion ; but “ aberrations ” are 
by no means wanting also at the higher stages. Theoretically, the 
entire group of gods and worshippers should be holy— this is the ideal 
(Ex. xix. 6, Num. xvL 3). But in the history of rdigion distinotlons 
are made. Among rudimentary peoples lines are drawn (1) between 
the full members and women, uninitiated and slaves ; (2) between the 
special group in its ordinary, normal life and the “ sacred ” state 
when certain ceremonies are being performed collectively and various 
taboos are in foroe.^ 

There are ceremonies to confimn or to intensify the unity of gods 

1 The transition from one state to another, or from the “ normal ’’ to the 
** supernormal ” and back again, has been handled at length by Van Gennep, Zes 
Bites de Passcige (1909). 
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and men, and there are ofEences which destroy it. Holmess and 
(ceremonial) cleanness aire mcompatible with uncleanness; and although 
men act as though there were a sort of automatic, self-vmdicatmg 
process (pp. 162, 425 L 6), they must also act on its behalf (p. 163). 
Both ritual and ethical offences weaken the unity ; but the specifically 
ethical aspect of divine holiness, as taught by the Hebrew prophets, 
though it reshaped the earlier rehgion, was followed, even as it had 
been preceded, by a preponderating emphasis upon ceremonial holi- 
ness. Such a succession of stages — alternately ritual and ethical — ^is 
probably nonnal. Some types of uncleanness {e.g, sexual), though 
perfectly natural, are thought to stand in need of purificatory rites, 
and peoples or lands which do not conform to them are, on this account, 
“ unclean.” ^ Although, theoretically, one’s own land is “ sacred *’ 
and the group participates in the sacred life (cf . p. 160), in practice there 
are definite holy places, or new centres of sacred power will manifest 
themselves (tree, spring, etc.). life tends to be systematized into 
sacred places, times, and individuals (who, e.p., will assert the doctrine 
of divine proprietorship), and sacred states.® But the readiness to 
experience what is sacred or holy is logically pnor to the particular 
experience, which is at once shaped and interpreted according to the 
drcnmstances. 

Since W. B. S. wrote, the subject has been considerably extended 
by the study of ideas of Mana. Among many peoples there is explicit 
recognition of some supersensuous cause of all phenomena that are 
striking, marvellous, abnormal, etc., or that are beyond man’s power, 
or that are impressive because of their significance and regularity. 
A power manifests itself in unusual forms of what is otherwise usuid 
(special strength, cunning, productivity), or in natural phenomena 
essential to human welfare. Many spedfic terms have been collected 
from different parts of the world— the North American Orenda, Manitu, 
etc., the Oudah of the Pygrmes, the Petara of the Sea Dyaks of Sara- 
wak, and so forth.® Throughout, the reference is to some power, 
whether vague, or more precisely connected with a god or with powerful 
ancestors, if impersonal, it tends to become personal when venerated. 

1 in “ unclean ” land was a foreign one (p. 93), and Gentile women who did 
not perform the usual Jewish purificatory rites were “ unclean ” themsdves, and 
communicated the state to their husbands (Buchler, Jew. Quart. JSev. xm. [1926], 
67 aff., 79 ffj.). 

®Th6 importance of this (largely unconscious) systematization is especially 
emphasized by Durkheim, who illustrates it m the most rudimentary, though 
highly efficacious forms m Central Austrahfm totemism. 

* Marett, Threshold of Bdigum^ 13, 120 agg., and EHE. “ Mana ” ; Durkheim, 
192 agg. ; Crawley, Idea of {he Soul ; Hartland, Rttucd and Belief , 36-160 ; I. King, 
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It is the power that is manifested in men of outstanding personality, 
and it is as the power of the mighty dead that it is most readily ex- 
plained. Of the many terms with various nuances found among most 
widely severed peoples the Melanesian Mana is commonly adopted, 
but on the understanding that the particular Melanesian type of Mana 
is not the norm. It is properly a convenient term for co-ordinating 
great masses of related facts ancient and modern.^ 

The data of “ Mana range between the vague and more inde- 
finite causes where, e.^., sacred stones have curative properties, though 
there is no tradition or explanation of their efficacy, and the more 
specific gods. A buH-roarer may be effective in a general way in 
promoting fertility; but elementary reasoning enters when female 
fertility is combined with that of the soil, or, e.g,, the liver of a fierce 
animal imparts fierceness to the eater.* Further, a distinction must 
be drawn between Mana according as it is used in a good or in a bad 
way. Thus, the translation of the Egyptian by “ magic ** obscures 
the fact (a) that it is a power used also by the friendly and helpful 
gods, and (b) that there were anti-social, “ irreligious,’’ and harmful 
practices which would more naturally deserve that name. Even low 
down in the scale, among the Arunta of Central Australia, besides the 
power which is hdpful and beneficent there is amnhuUa, the evil 
influence, or an embodiment or manifestation of it.* It is therefore 

^ Thus, it inriudes the Indian Biahman, the Greek (0t*v, x^rrvv), the 

holy mivumf and the ancient Egyptian and the modem Arab 
harcika. See also Onemt IM, zdt 1923, col. 378 sq. ; Nilsson, 81 sq. The laraka 
is a mysterious force Toudbsafed to sacred men or to objects (oil, stones, bones) 
which have been m contact with sacred shnnes, tombs, etc. It comes directly 
from living sheikhs or from dead spirits {JJPOS v. 177, 179). Westermarck 
{Morocco^ i. 85-261) calls it holiness ” or blessed virtue.” On magical 
arts, power, and mysterious ways of doing things, see A. H. Gardiner, Froe. 8oe, 
Bxbl, Arch, xxxvii. (1915), 253 sgq , xxxviii. 52; Peet, CAS, i.*, 354, ii. 199 sqq. 
In the Syriac Apocryphsd Acts (ed. Wright, ii. 191, 258), the prayer of Judas 
Thomas enables divme power to enter water which heals the withered hands 
of a boy ; and the ** power of Jesus ” enters anointing oil and gives it curative 
properties. 

* On the question whether M means “ numen, mana,” see Beth, ZATW. nxvi. 
129 Bqq,, xxxviii 87 igq. The objection that in orihodox Tahwism it is not ATana 
(Slemert, BaudUsin^Festsehrifty 2^ sq,) seems to miss the point ; the reflective 
and more orthodox view of an J&I2, as e,g. one that shows compassion (Jeiahmeel), 
does not exclude the vaguer ideas of power (personal or imperson^) where the 
Bl is less an obj'ect of close attention. 

9 Mana is powerful for life or for death ; cf. W. B. Halliday, Oredc DivinaUonj 
a Study of its Mediods and FrinevpleSy 99 sqq, (1913). See Marett, Fsychology and 
FoZJbZors, 6^ 67, 163, 166 sqq. : the savage gets Mana only by observing strict 
chastity, or undergoing disciplme ; it is bestowed by an act of grace ; received 
with fear and wonder, it can be lost if be becomes a drunkard ; m the Iroquois 
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necessary to avoid the confusion of (1) the evidence for the recognition 
of power which could be used in a way contrary to the interests of a 
tribe with (2) the more theoretical if not controversial question of 
the best employment of such terms as Magic, Mana, etc. 

Mana and Taboo are complementary.^ The taboo arises out of 
precaution, heed, fear. Many typical taboos reflect an almost 
mystical detestation of what is felt to be offensive or repulsive ; a 
few wotdd prove suicidal if persisted in (cf. 640). Some are essentially 
in the interests of a particular class. In general, they range between 
the vaguest fears of consequences, the dread of offending some one or 
something, and the most intelligible of prohibitions. Taboo by itself 
is restrictive, whereas Mana connotes a power to be utilized. Mana 
by itself leads to the belief that the power lies wholly m man’s hand, 
and can be set in motion by man. The data of Mana refer to the 
power which man can employ, the bad use of which is harmful and 
dangerous ; the data of Taboo refer characteiistioally to the appro- 
priate attitude that man must adopt where “ sacred ” things are 
concerned. Together, Mana and Taboo direct attention to the prag- 
matic side of rehgion — ^religion partly as an attitude that enables the 
man to face life, partly as a means of effective living. This praotical 
aspect runs through all religion (e.g. Matt. vi. 32 sq.) ; and in the Old 
Testament the holy and righteous Yahweh is not merely the recipient 
of his people’s prayers but acts on behalf of a people that complies 
with the conditions of the relationship between him and them. There 
is much truth in the distmotion drawn by Malmowski,^ that Beligion 
IS not a means to an end but an end m itself, whereaa Magic is pro- 
gressive, with a clear, deflnite aim — a> “ pseudo-science.” But Beligion 
fits a man to face any future, and it can lead to qmetism ; whereas 
typical Magic seeks to forestall or to compel the future, and tends 
to become the worst enemy of Beligion. Yet this antithesis must not 
be pressed too far, for there are innumerable beliefs and practices 
which can be called ** magioo-religious,” because they combine 
imitative and other seemingly irrelevant and irrational practices for 
the welfare of the group with a spirit of reverence and awe, and with 
regulative taboos conducive to the si^bility of the group. Mana alone 
and Taboo alone become, on psychologioal grounds, stagnant and 
devoid of progressive elements ; whereas in combination the two are 
complementary, and stand at the head of series of developments. It 
is difficult to conceive the one without the other save in the secondary 

phrase, if a man “ lays down bis own power ” in its presence, he will be filled with 
a new power -i^ch is good, but if used for exploitation is bad. 

1 See especially Marett, Threshold of Rdigion. 

* Science, Edigion, cmd Eecdity (ed. Needham), 38, 81. 
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stages, and in this respect Mana and Taboo find an analogy in the 
equally complementary ideas of Divine Immanence and Transcend- 
ence (p. 564). 

The widespread conception of Mana emphasizes the fact that 
man’s attention is commonly directed first to the strange, mysterious, 
and abnormal phenomena ; a cause is demanded primarily for them, 
and only later, as it seems, for those more regular, but vital or im- 
pressive. Inquiry into the relation between {a) the cause of both 
these classes of phenomena and (5) the cause of all other and more 
famihar activities could not arise until the dawn of Science ; and the 
equally important question of the relation between religious data and 
the non-religious but otherwise comparable data still attracts little 
attention. Similarly, attention is commonly directed more readily 
to all that evokes feelings of fascination, admiration, etc., than to its 
quality. The distinction between thejtnn and the saint, between the 
devilish and the divine, between the blasphemous and the holy, has 
already been drawn by these terms themselves ; but there remain the 
phenomena which are not, or cannot be, immediately evaluated.^ 
The difference between the application of the term “ sacred ” to the 
JaedMshim of Israel and the prophets’ doctrine of Yahweh’s holiness 
is one of the most striking examples of an e£h%cal development vital 
for the progress of religion ; but the early history of the Church at 
Corinth shows how quickly a “ sacred ” ceremony can lose spiritual 
value. 

The paradoxical character of religion turns in large measure upon 
the coexistence of the good and the harmful aspects of powerful ” 
things. Salt preserves and kills ; sun and rain are life-giving and 
destructive ; the blood of women is taboo, but it is effective in magic ; 
blood gives a higher life to those who partake of it, but is highly 
dangerous to those who are not entitled, or who act heedlessly ; the 
king is taboo, his touch can kill or it can cure ; the dead corpse is 
dreaded as something “ unclean,” but a relic is an effective charm. 
The psychology of desire and disgust, of attraction and repulsion, 
accounts for some paradoxes. Further, there are topes so ddicate 
and “sacred” that, although the discussion of them is necessary, 
a careless or improper mishandling of them is shocking. The Sacred 
is double-edged and must be safeguarded. The individual who 
trespasses here runs the risk of causing serious offence to others as 
well as himself ; and the history of Taboos is, in part, that of the 

1 Cf. the fasdnation of criixie, etc., the unreflecting attitude to genius (perverse 
or other), and the readiness to distinguish the religious (or mystical) from the 
non-iehgious (or non-mystical) rather than to appraise the value (ethical, etc.) of 
religious (or mystical) data (e g. true or false prophets, Messiahs, etc.). 
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effort to regularize the treatment of the sacred and holy in ways recog- 
nized to be socially beneffcial. 

Experiences that take men out of themselves have constantly 
been mtezpreted as necessarily taking them into the realm of the 
sacred, or bringing them into communion with supernatural beings 
(cf. p. 675). In man’s ignorance of the world and of himself, when 
imagination and reality interpenetrated, and such activities as playing, 
dancing, and other rdeases of energy could have an at least quasi- 
divine meaning, the idea of the “ sacred ” had almost boimdless ex- 
tension. This is now more accurately recognized, and a wider concept 
has been coined in Rudolf Otto’s “ Numinous.” ^ Here are included 
all that is uncanny, weird, eene, awful, fascinating, majestic, sub- 
lime, ecstatic. It ^us extends into rdrgion, mysticism, spiritualism, 
occultism, poetry, art, drama, and all else where a man is taken away 
from the world of the senses and has a vivid consoiousness of what is 
supeisensuous but real, and often more real than the experiences of 
ordinary life. But even as Mana is logically neutral and Religion has 
its paradoxes, so the mysterivm Iremendum et fascinosum lies behind 
religion, and not religion alone. Without taking into account the 
subjective “ numinous ” states, it would be impossible to understand 
the presence, persistence, and progressive development of region. 
But the “ numinous ” as such is not religious, even as the sacred,” 
and much that is placed in the category of ” religion” lies outside that 
more objective estimate of religion which a systematic treatment of the 
data requires. There are times when “ the religious consoiousness, 
bursting its too narrow conffnes, seems at once to soar upward and to 
plunge downward” (Comford, CAH, iv. 633 a^.). But the mam 
stream of development is more important; and the extraordinary 
range of data that claim to belong to the “ sacred ” and the “ holy ” 
demand a methodology of the subject. W. R. S.’s conception of the 
group-system, of holiness as kinship, and of the moral mterr^tions 
between the members of groups and their gods, lays the necessary 
emphasis upon those experiences of the ” numinous ” which have been 
valuable for mental, ethical, and social development, and on this 
account appears to offer the best mode of approach to the profounder 
problems of religion. 

P, 163 note. — See Prazer, OB. and Tot. Ex. s.v. “ Incest,” and his 
Psyche^s Tasl?, on the effect of religious and related sanctions upon 
the growth of society. 

P. 164. CuESBS. — ^The gods, who of their ovm vnll are vmnt to defend 
the right and punish wrong and thus uphold social order, are also 


1 See Otto, Tht Idea of the Boly (transl. by J. W. Harvey; Oxford, 1925). 
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besought to curse the evil-doer ; and the entreaty sometimes becomes 
virtually a compulsion, whether through the words or the ritual or 
the agent employed. But even without gods or any specially named 
spirits there is frequent resort to a curse, whether with or without 
ceremonial ; and the curse, as it were, sets in motion a process which is 
believed to be effective. Both blessings and curses, in some of their 
characteristic forms at least, imply a process which either may be 
styled an inherent one, or is operated by powers, who, however, are 
not necessarily specified. The process or mechanism is such that the 
blessmg once uttered cannot be taken back (Gen. xxvii. 33, 38), and 
the curse of the wise will be effective even against the innocent (Talm. 
Bab. Mahh. 11a) ; contrast Prov. xscvi. 2.^ 

P. 167. Life, Ltvino Watbb. — (1) By “ Life ” is meant not merely 
physiologioal conditions, but the state of being alive and of having 
that which makes life worth living.* The Babylonian gods Inurta 
(Ninurta) and Gula are gods of healing and ** cause the dead to live,” 
and Marduk restores to life. But all the gods could do was to keep a 
man alive as long as possible (Jastrow, Bd. Bd, 365 eq,) ; resurrection 
of the dead is not meant, but rather a fresh lease of life, and “ fulness 
of days.” * There is also the hope of continuance in the god’s 
presence.* It was enough that a man’s name was remembered, or 
that he was written in Yahweh’s “ book of hfe” ; for with Yahweh 
was the “ fountain of life,” and “ life ” is essentially the most im- 
portant attribute of the gods. In Egypt both the gods and the semi- 
divine Pharaoh have the life-giving breath ; the idea recurs m the 
Amama Letters and was no doubt familiar throughout South-West 
Asia, where the divine-kiiigship ruled.® Life and Breath were under- 
stood physically. The “ sign of life ” is given to the Pharaoh on his 
accession ; and on other occasions it is depicted near his face in 
order that he can inhale or otherwise assimilate the “ power ” it 

1 See Golddher, Abhand. i. 382, also t5. 29, and li. p. civ; the comparative 
studies by W. S. Fox, AJSL, xxx. Ill sqq., and G. L. Hendrickson, Amer. Jam. 
FhiM, 1925, pp. 104 sqq . ; and the mass of material collected hj J. Hemp^ “ die 
Israelit. Anschauimgen von Segen u. Pluch,” ZDMQ. 1925, pp. 20-100. For 
Westeimarck’s views, see below, p. 692. 

* See Baudissm, 4^ sqq., and in Sachau-Festsdirift, 143 sqq . ; edso Lindblom, Das 
tmgs Lden (Upsala, 1914). 

»Noiden, Odmt d. Kvndes, 120, cites Ammian. xvii. 421 {fi/n hrpUxtpn, 
life of whidi one cannot have too much). The hopes of Abgar, priest of Nerab, 
were for a good name, length of days, children of the fourth generation, and 
mourners to lament him (Cooke, No. 65). 

A See C. H. W. Johns, Cambridge Bdlicai Essays (ed. Swete), 40 sq. 

« Knudtzon, El-Amama Tafdn, 1195, 1606; Baudissin, 603 sq.-, Ghessmann, 
Bavd. Festschrift, 208. 
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contains.^ In certain ceremonies ixxto which the ** water of life ’’ enters, 
the water is depicted with a string of symbols of the sign of life 
( Blackman, xl. 87). Purely spiritual or psychical ideas could only 

be conceived in physical material terms, and in Hebrew, where 
denoted the energy of Life as distmct from mere existence, the “ idea 
of personality is an ammated body, and not an incarnated soul.” * 
Primitive psychology, as Crawley has shown (The Idea of the Soul), 
could readily conceive of inanimate objects being as animate as trees 
and animals. Several animatmg principles could even be recog- 
nized (life, soul, etc .) ; and in the primitive analyses of all that goes 
to make up a man, relatively complex results emerge, as when in 
Central Australia a man is bom of totem-spirit stuff to which he will 
return, but yet has an individual soul of his own. The varying ideas 
of soul-spirit-life are everywhere very differently systematized, and 
the ability to entertain complex convictions of this sort in material 
forms holds good of all peoples who have not reached that stage where 
the differentiation of a tangible body and an intangible spirit has 
become a presupposition.* See p. 676 eq. 

(2) Water, especially running water, is “ instinct with divine life 
and energy ” (p. 173).* It is “ purif^g, consecrating, healing ” ; 
“on y vit Taction d’un pouvoir sup^rieur sans distinguer entre la 
nature et le sumaturel.” It is the abode of dead souls, and to the 
significant traditions of gods who were drowned (on which see Eitrem, 
114) one must add the well-known sacrifices to water-spirits and the 
strange superstition that it is unlucky to rescue the drowning*— «.e. to 
deprive the water-spirit of its lawful victim (see Glomme, Ethnology 
in Folk-lore, 73). In both Egypt and Babylonia water was life-giving 
and purifjdng— the two attributes converge.* In Egypt there are 
“ waters of life ” in both sky and on earth ; • in Babylonia water-gods 
are prominent in incantations, and ceremonies to ward off evil spirits 
were often hdd on the bank of a river.^ Ishtar is sprinkled xrith the 
waters of life before her ascent from the underworld. Marduk was 

1 Gf. motaphois cormected Tvith breath, odour, and welfare, Eitrem, 212 sq. 

® H. Wheeler Kobmson, m Peake, Feoj^e and the Book, 360, 362, 381. 

3 See Crawley, Mystte Bose, 79 sq , Tree of Infe, 236 ; Kreghnger, Etudes swr 
Vortgine et le divdoppement de la rie rdigituse, 1 . 1^ sq, (Brussels, 1919) ; cf. ERE, 
art. “ Rdigion,” f 23. 

• See Lagrange, 168 sqq, (with ciitidsms of W. B. S.) ; Toy, §§ 306 sqq, ; Moore, 

Idolatry,” §2. 

• It is possible that the root-meaning of ” holy ” (np) is pure, bright, or (dean 
(seeE.Bi. “ Clean,” §1). 

• See, further, Breasted, Rd, and Thought, 19 ; Blackman, FSBjL, xl 57 sqjq,, 
86 sqq , ; and Arch, f Ed, 1904, p. 40 sq, 

V Morgenstem, 60, cf . 29. 84. 
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lord of the deep {apshu, the oceaa below the earth ; Wardle, Israel and 
Bab. 147), and lord of springs (hd nakbe) ; and his sacred water healed 
men. In Zoroastrianism water is full of “ glory ” {hvarenah), and 
gives might and glory (Sbderblom, Werden d. GottesglavheTis^ 248). 
Waters are frequently regarded as impregnating, and fertility is caused 
by drinking or bathing.^ In Palestine the wdi is the reputed husband 
of the barren women who bathe in springs with success (Curtiss, 117). 
The power of sacred waters is ascribed to some traditional figure (e.g, 
a sheikh) or is explained by a legend ; thus, it was in the basin of the 
Sitti Mariam in Jerusalem that the Yirgm once bathed, and certain 
wells are sacred and have healing properties because once a year their 
waters are supposed to mingle with the holy well Zamzam {JP08. 
iv. 65 ; cf. above, p. 167 sq.). The tenth of Mo^arram is an especially 
efficacious day for bathing, and at Askalon women still bathe in the 
sea at the festival of Hosain {JPOS. Lc. ; see v. 198). On this festival, 
see p. 321 and note 4. 

According to W. R. S., the sacred character of waters and springs 
is to be explained on general principles, the legends or deities associated 
with them being secondary (p. 184). The main criticisms, on the other 
hand, start from these ; and it is observed, e.^., that waters, springs, 
etc., have neither temples nor priesthood, and “ the superstitions of 
the Semites have not prevailed against the fundamental principle 
which made gods, not of animated things, but of the forces which put 
them in movement ” (Lagrange, 166). What is at issue is the question 
whether the Semites recognized an inherent power in things without 
reference to personal powers acting upon or in them ; and the very 
history of sacred waters should show that the readiness to believe in 
their sanctity is more fundamental than the traditional saints or 
stories, which, however amply they justify the sanctity, are apt to 
change throughout the ages.‘ 

P. 168 n. 1. — See Mordtmann and Miiller, 8db. Denkmdl&r, 10 ; 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes, PUerinage A la Mekke, 73. 

P. 169 and n. 1. — For the Palmyrene inscription referred to, 
see lidzbarski, Handbvch der nordsemU. Epigraphik (Weimar, 1898), 
i. 163 n. 7, 476, No. 11 : jmn loiteoKa May snana sj'y n 
niT ^ 'T . • . irty la wina. dermont-Gitfmeaa (Ne«. 

ArehicL zzviii. 138 aq^.) finds a reference to the “guardian” 

1 Famell, Cvlts, v. 423 ; Hartland, PrkMUve Paiamity^ i. 23, 66, 80 , 136; 

Frazer, OB. h. 160 sqg^ ; R. C. Thompson, SmUk Magic, 79 sq , ; Canaan, JPOS. 
y. 193 (water cures impotence). 

* Lagrange (165 n. 1), among other cnticisins, objects to W. R. S., p. 170 n. 1, 
on the ground that the pool being one of the artificial reservoirs m the Hauran would 
dry up annually and could scarcely be the object of a cult. 
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of the well {iirifieXriTrfs, reading 'DEiN3) ; cf. the “ guardianship ” 
of Yarl^bol in the Paplmyrene inscription edited by 
Lidzbarski, Epkemeris, ii. 300. For Bethesda and its inter- 
mittent bubbling springs, see E. W. G. Masterman, Quart, Statememta 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 1921, p. 93 sg., who refers to the 
popular belief that a dragon lives beneath the “ Virgm’s Fountain ” ; 
also R. A. S. MaoaJister, Century of Excavation in Palestine^ 141 aq?' 
On the association of serpents with springs, see Baudissin, 338 (n. 2), 
and his article “Draohe” in Proteat, Beat-Encyd, For temples and 
springs, see Baudissin 244 (cult of Eshmun), Morgenstem 31 (Baby- 
lonia); and for the modem belief that Turkish baths are inhabited by 
jinn^ see JP08. iv. 66 n. 4. 

P. 169 and n. 3. — ^The Tigris and Euphrates, as also the nvers of 
Phcemcia, had their gods (see Lagrange, 160 aq,, 166; EAT, 369, 
525 n. 5). In the treaty between Rameses n. and the Hatti, gods of 
rivers are among the witnesses (Breasted, Anc, Bee, iii. § 386). In 
note 3 add the reading Xifiivav (Grotius), adopted by Stube (131 n.) 
and Lagrange (161 n. 5). 

P. 170 n. 4. — Gaos may mean “ husband ; so Winckler, AUorient, 
Forachungent ii. 321 ; Arab, -8emit, -Orient, (MYAQ, 1901, iv.) 84 n. It 
is certainly not connected with CozaJ^, and doubtfully (so Ndldeke, 
ZDMG, 1889, p. 714 n. 1) with the Edomite Cos, Cans. 

P. 176. Saorhd Fish. — ^For Edessa, see also Duval, Joum, Aaiat, 
xviii. (1891) 92, 231, and in general see Frazer, Pauaaniaa, iv. 153 ; 
E,Bi, “ Fish §§ 9-11 ; Garstang on Lucian, § 45 ; Reinach, CuUea, 
iii. 43 aq,, 515 aq, ; Oumont, Orient, Bdig, ch. v. notes 36 and 37 ; 
and F. J. Dblger, Der heilige Fiach i, d, arUih, Bd%g, u, ». Christentum 
(1922). 

P. 180. OiUDHAiiS JLSJ) Oaths. — See Wellhausen, 186 aq, ; Halliday, 
Qreeh DivmaHon, 112; Morgenstem, Heb, Union Coll,, Jubilee Vol, 
(Gincinatti, 1925), pp. 113 a^, Eitrem (117 n. 1) cites parallels to the 
omen at Aphaca (above, p. 178 and n. 2). For the story of Hind 
(p. 180 n. 3), see Einahip, 123 ; and for the ordeal by the “ waters 
of jealousy,” see E,Bi, 2342 aq.; Gray, Numbera, 44 aq,; Halliday, 
106 aq. ; and, on the text, Bewer, AJ8L, xxx, 36 aqq. In Num. v. 17 
(“ holy water”) the LXX reads “ hving water.” Ndldeke’s reference 
(p. 181 n. 3) IS to Lagarde, Bdiq. 134, and the Mandsean 8idra Babhd, 
L 224, 8. In the Code of Hammurabi (§§ 2, 132) the person accused of 
witchcraft and the woman suspected of adultery are thrown to the 
Sacred River or River-god ; this was also the ancient German method 

^ Was the spring at *Artas, guarded by a ram, supposed to be a gateway to the 
underworld ? (Prof. Halliday, in a private communication ; see his remarks m 
Folh4ore, 1923, p. 132). 
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of testing the legitimacy of children (Dareste, Journ, des SavarUe, 1902, 
p. 519 n. 1). On the quasi-mechanical principle underlying the curse 
and ordeal, where gods and spirits are not specihcally mentioned, see 
above, p. 566.^ 

P. 182 n. 2. — ^The text of Amos is retained by Driver, Sir G. A. 
Smith, etc. In a song at the Nebf Musa festival (Canaan, JPOS. 
vi. 136 n. 2), the way leadmg to the Sanctuary of the Prophet (toric 
IS called upon to rejoice. But the parallelism and the LXX 
(6 deos a-ov) have suggested the reading (so Dozy), 
(WeUhausen, Elhorst), and preferably nwnen ” (G. Hoff- 

mann, Wmokler \AUor, Forsch. i, 194 ag.]). With the last cf. the name 
name (for “ Yahu is friend (uncle, cousin, patron),*’ 

cmd the parallds in Assyrian (EAT* 483), South Arabian 
etc.), and the obscure nin on the inscription of Mesha (Cooke, 11). 
As r^ards the meaning of dr-d, cf. the Abyssinian name Arica Derigeil, 
t.c. Eriend of the Virgin, cited by Noldeke, col. 3289, § 47. 

P. 183 n. 2. Thu Song to the Well. — Gray {Nurribers, 289) cites, 
inter aZta, a parallel from Nilus, col. 648. Gressmann {Mose, 350) 
cites MusH, Arab, Petrcm, i. 298, a parallel from the Amon district, 
where the modem sheikh has taken the place of the nobles in Numbers. 
In Egypt, well-digging was a royal duty; see Breasted, Anc. Bee, iii. 
§ 195 (with a prayer to Amon and to the gods dwelling in the well on 
behalf of Seti i., the good shepherd who dug the well), and § 292 (where 
the water in the nether world hearkens to Bameses n. when he digs the 
well). 

P. 185 sq, Saoeubd Tbbbs.^ — On a connexion between the words 
for “ tree *’ and “ god ” (*eZ) — ^both involving the idea of “ power’* — see, 
besides p. 196 n. 4, Baudissin, 433 sq,, who comments on the dis- 
tinction drawn between human (or animal) and vegetable life, and on 
the points of contact (personiffoation, etc.). As elsewhere, questions 
arise, (1) whether there is a sacred life or power intrinsic or “ im- 
manent ” (p. 194) in the species or sin^e tree, (2) whether this is due 
to sacred ” life-giving water (p. 192), or (3) whether the tree is an 

1 Otherwise, when bts are cast the actual decision {mishpSt) comes from God 
(Frov. xvi. 33), and the 'guilty may be asked to admit its justice (Josh. vii. 19). 
Westermarck {Moral Ideas, i. 626) gives as one of the reasons for the efficacy of the 
curses and blessings of fathers the mystery of old age and the nearness of death. 
That the dying are in touch with the supernatural realm has also accounted for the 
prolonged torture of unhappy victims from whom knowledge of the unseen could 
accordingly be extracted (Halliday). 

* See art. Tree-worship in E,Bi. (G. F. Moore), Ency. Brit (S. A. Cook) ; Lagrange, 
ch. V. § 2 ; Barton, Semitic Origins, 87 sqq, ; Toy, §§ 262 sqq ; Baudissin, Adonis 
(see his Index, 535) , Frazer, FOT, hi. ch. xv. 
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embodiment or a vehicle of some external power, and (4) whether the 
specific tradition which explains its sanctity is of primary or even 
secondar^^ value. At the present day it has been computed that about 
60 per cent, of the Palestinian shrines have trees ; but the more modem 
welts tend to do without them (Canaan, JPOS, iv. 30 sqq,). Such trees 
are not to be harmed, and if one is cut down another is planted in its 
place. The fruit may be plucked to satisfy hunger ; but it is safer 
to recite the fdtihaJi before one plucks, and it should not be carried 
away. Branches may be removed for festal purposes, or in order to 
cook meals in fulfilment of a vow. The practice of hanging rags and 
other portions of one*s personal belongings upon a sacred tree, and of 
taking away others which have been hanging there and now serve as 
amulets, implies a belief in the inherent sanctity of the tree. This 
sanctity is usually explained as due to the wdi, or there is some appro- 
priate tradition. In early Christian times a sacred tree at Samosata 
was worshipped, and jus^ably, as the wood of the Cross (Chwolson, 
i. 293) ; but another tree to which the villagers burnt incense, and 
which Thomas of Marga condemns, was the abode of a “ demon ” 
(ed. Budge, 242; cf. tb, 611). At Tell el-]g^a^, two large trees by 
the side of a stream shade the tomb of Sheikh Merzuk, who has taken 
the place of a dog. The “ Laurel Lady,” with dripping sword, mani- 
fested herself in a terebinth in 1917, driving back the British troops 
in their advance (Canaan, JPOS, iv. 71). ]^e olive-tree is especially 
holy (JPOS. vL 18, 20 n. 3, 138). For a parallel to the acacia (p. 133 
above), see JPOS. iv. 71 n. 1 1 and for the belief that the palm-tree 
is sacred because it was created from the earth with which God made 
Adam, see Canaan, JPOS. iv. 14. Many of the modem sacred trees 
seem to be survivors of woods or groves (tb. iv. 34), and the existence 
of sacred groves and gardens at Daphne and elsewhere (cf. Frazer, 
POT. iii. 67 sqq.) may explain the tendency of the LXX and Vulg. to 
translate asMrah by “ grove ” (for details, see Burney, Kings, 191). 
See further next note. 

P. 188. The Goddess Ashieah.^W. R. S.’s denial (with Wril- 
hausen, Stade, etc.) that there was a goddess Asherah — ^although he 
did not deny that “ in some places the general symbol of deity had 
become a special goddess ” — was hardly an “ arbitrary theory ” 
(Lagrange, 120) ; and his reasons, even if inadequate, are at least wor^y 
of notice, (a) He urged that the tree or stock was the symbol of a god 
(Jer. iL 27) ; though the fact that tree and stone (^ and *e6e») are 

1 See Stube, 145 ; Lagrange, 120 ; Burney, Judges, 196 sqq For Kuenen’s 

essay (p. 189 n. 1 1. 8), see the German translation in the volume edited by Budde 
(1894), and cf. Moore, E.B%. col. 3991. In Micah v. 13 (see p. 188, middle), for ** thy 
dtiea ” read “ thy idols ” (as m 2 Chron. ixiv 18). 
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respectively masculine and feminine may be merely a grammatical 
point (Baud. 176 n. 2), Next, (6) as the Astarte-cult of Ahab’s day 
was Tyrian, the ashetah which Jehu left standing (2 Elmgs xiii. 6} was 
therefore not Tyrian ; and (c) there is no evidence for a divine pair in 
Israel. On the other hand, apart from textual difficulties,^ the trend of 
arohasological and other contemporary evidence is to obliterate the 
line which W. R. S. draws between “ Israelite ” and “ Canaanite ” 
religion, between the higher elements of Semitic religion and the 
popular Yahwism “ which had all the characters of Baal worship ” 
(p. 194): though the similarity between the rehgion of Israel and 
that of surrounding peoples only enhances the uniqueness of the more 
spiritual and ethical monotheistic teaching of the great prophets. 

Asherah was West Semitic, perhaps Amorite ” ; a dedication on 
behalf of Hammurabi calls her “ bnde of the king of heaven,*’ “ lady 
(helU) of vigour and joy {kuzbi u ul§i), intercessor, etc. In a cunei- 
form tablet found at Ta*anach reference is made to an omen by the 
jQnger {u-ba-an) of the deity A-shi*rat; and in the Amama Letters her 
name recurs in that of the great anti-Egyptian Amorite chid Abd- 
Ashirta (or Ashrat, also written Abd-Ashtarti, with the determinative 
of deity). Ashirat and Ishtar (Astarte, etc.), though akin in nature, 
are not etymologically connected, the derivation of Ishtar bemg quite 
uncertain, while the name Ashirat possibly connotes ideas of good 
fortune (like Gad, Tyche).* 

The asherah is the tree or tree-trunk familiar throughout South- 
West Asia. Sometimes a tree is shorn of branches and lopped oiS 
short (Susa ; see Vincent, Canaan, 144 sqq,), and among the Eissil 
Bashi of the Upper Tigris a trimmed oak-trunk stands under a tree 
at the eastern end of the village within a railed-ofi space into which only 
the “ father priest” can enter {The Standard of 19th September 1904). 
Similar objects of cult are familiar elsewhere.^ In the Phcenician 
Ma'sub inscription (“ the Astarte in the Asherah ”) the object may be 
a sign-post set up to mark the boundary (Moore, M,Bi, coL 332; cf. 
Cooke, 50, Lagrange, 448 eq .) ; compare the stelss set up as landmarks 
by Tkhnaton to mark the boundary of the holy city of Akhetaton 
(Breasted, Anc. Bee. iL §§ 949 sqq. ; Baikie, Amama Age, 266 sgrg.). 

1 See comm, on 2 Kings x. 26 (and Lagrange, 123 n., 207 n.), where what was 
burnt was presumably an asherah and not a stone pillar. 

* KAT. 432 sq. ; SriUn, Taannik, 1. 114, cf 108 (for “ finger,” cf . Ex. viii, 19[163) ; 
Gressmann, AUorient. Texte z. A.T.^ x. 371 ; Jirku, Altorimt. Kommeniar zum Alt, 
Test 118. 

•See F. B. Jevons, Iwirod. to Hist of Rd. 134 sq.\ Moore, BBi. col. 30 n. 2 
Newberry {Nature, cxu. 942) compares tiie neter pole, and j^dney Smith {Joum. 
of Eg. Arch, viii, 41) the sed pillar of Egypt. 

36 
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At all events, the question remains whether the name of the goddess 
or that of the tree^truuk as her symbol or as her embodiment is the 
older. For the treatment of sacred objects royal regalia) as m 
themselves sacred, that is, virtually as elective as the gods them* 
selves, there are many parallels ancient and modern.^ Here are to be 
named the Ehmate deities (lU. temples) in Assyiian (Delitzsoh, 
EandvGOirt&rhwih\ and in Mandsean magical texts, where male Ekurs 
are mentioned with female Ishtars (Lidzb. Eplbem, i. 100 ag.)-* 
Bait-il (Bethel) is also the name of a god. The Nabataean nanit) {CIS. 
ii. 198) is named with Dusares as {a) his seat or abode (cf. ZDMQ. 
TTiV. 107 sq. 1. 135) or (h) “ his wife ” (in a secondary sense ; Wmckler, 
AUcyr. Forsch. ii. 62, 321). With this compare the Xaa^ov (above, 
p. 66 n.), Zeus Madfiaxos, the cult of the Paofids fi4yas (see Meyer, 
Israd. 295, and A. B. Crok, Zeus, i. 519 sqq.), and the widespread cult 
of the empty throne.^ On the Jewish usa^e of the Shechinah (the 
“ abode ” of God) for the Deity Himself, see J. Abelson, The Im- 
inanence of God in BabhirUcai LiUraMire, 79.* 

P. 191. — On the story of Osiris, see, in the first instance, Frazer, 
QB. vi. 9 sq.^ 108 sqq., and Baudissin’s discussion in Adonis und Esnrnit 
174: sqq., 185 sqq. On Adonis, see Baudissin, ib., and Frazer, QB. v. and 
vi. passim. 

P. 193. — On the Ambrosian rooks at Tyre, see Gressmann, Mose, 
26 ; A. B. Cook, Zeus, iii. ; and S. A. Cook, Schweich Lectures. On 
the Arab belief that ghosts and the like appear in or accompanied 
with flames, see Goldziher, Abhand. i. 205 sqq. Stories of trees with 
mysterious lights or in flames are current in Palestine, Qy. St. of the 
FEE., 1872, p. 179 ; 1893, p. 203 ; Curtiss, 93 ; Gressmann, Mose, 28 n. ; 
the practice of hanging lamps on trees may account for some of the 
belieb. In Yemen in the nineteenth century a tree formed by two or 
three growing into one was r^arded as sacred, sacrifices were offered 
to it, and a voice was heard speakmg from its branches (A. S. Tritton, 

^ Fiazer, QB. i. 362 sqq , iv. 202 Sehgman (British Association, Manchester, 
1915) reported that m the Sudan, where the great Queen Soba is worshipped as an 
ancestress, a stone or ** throne is the chair of the kingdom, and rocks associated 
with her are called after her name ; the prayers made to “ grandmother Soba ’* 
testify to a confusion between the goddess and the particular stone mvoked. 

* Moore {B.Bi., 332) compares the Phosn. names client or servant 

of the temple {t.e. the god) ; cf. above, p. 631. 

» Add the divine dVu or “ image ” (see p. 687) and the Mandsean demon 
«“ianfl or “ idol.'* See Gressmann, Zeu. f. d. Neatest Wtssenschaft, xx (1921) 
224 sq. ; and S. A. Gook, Schweieh Lectures (on the god Bethel). 

* At more advanced stages, instead of the cult^bject, the attribute, emanation, 
name, etc., become separate entities ; see Famell, Eeol, of Bd. 74, on the venera- 
tion of the Fravashi or Soul of Ahura and the Upim». 
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Cal<yiUta Oriental Conference, 1922 [pablished 1923], 680). On trees 
that speak, sing, or prophesy, see also M. R. James, Testament of 
Ahraham (1892), 69 eqq, (the cypress is specially sacred) ; Mannorstein, 
Arch,, f, Bd. xvii, 132. As to what is said of Mamre the old reports 
differ ; Syncellus speaks of the terebinth of Shechem (see Gressmann, 
Mose, loc. cit.; B&cher, ZATW. xxix. 148 sqq. ; Krauss, %b. 296 sqq,; 
and Frazer, FOT. iii, 67 sqq,). 

P. 194. Imbcanence ASiB Tbansoeedenoe.— -The not uncommon 
view that the J ewish or the Semitic idea of deity was solely transcendent 
has often been denied.^ Characteristic differences between Semitio 
and Greek religion have been emphasized, e,g. by Famell {Higher 
Aspects of the Greek Rdigion, 132 sq,). But although in the former 
there is what has been styled a slave-temper, the latter has not the 
warmth and confidence which distinguish Semitio religion. Semitio 
religion has extraordinary extremes {CAH. i.* 197 sqq.). But the 
contrast between the exclusiveness of the Semitio gods and the 
universality of the Indo-European (Meyer, Qesch. AU. i. §§ 667, 682) 
must not obscure the debt to the Semites for the development of the 
conception of the intimate relationship between the gods and the 
members of the group (social, religious, or ecolesiastioal). The Semites’ 
conviction of divine supremacy never prevented them from adopting 
the attitudes they would assume to a powerful ruler to whose good 
nature— and sense of duty and prestige— they could appeal (cf. Num, 
xiv. 14 sqq.. Josh. vii. 9). In Ezekiel, Divine Transcendence is most 
promment ; but it is only one aspect of the Divine Nature (W. H. 
Bennett, JRd. of the Post-Exilic Prophets [1907], 30 sq.). What was 
said of a wrathful Yahweh did not exclude the chastening love of a 
Father. And, to take another case, the insistent demand of Honi 
(Onias) for rain was denounced as unreasonable and siaful, but God 
accepted his prayer and treated him— in the words of Simeon ben 
ShetaJ^— “ as a son that acts as a sinner to his father, but he grants 
his request.” * See also p. 588. 

In both Jewish and Mohammedan prayer there is an element of 
importunity if not of compulsion ; * and as a general rule it is frequently 
difficult to draw the line between propitiation and persuasion and 
coercion (Crawley, Tree of Life, 188). In fact, besides the way in 

^ See, € g., G. F. ^loore. History of Bdigions, li. 73 ; C .G. Montefiore, Hibhert 
Lectures (ed. of 1897), 424 sqq. (for post-exilic Judaism) ; J. Abelson, The Imr 
Tnanence of Ood in Babbimccd Literature (1912) ; and I Abrahams, Studies %n 
Pharisaism and the Gospels (2Dd Ser. 1924), 149 sq. 

s Buehler, Types of Jemsh Palestinian Piety (1922), 252 sqq., cf. 246 sq. 

* See Goldziher, Nolddce-Festsehnft, 314, who cites the Talm. Bab Sanhed. 
105a: ** boldness (sjisnn) avails even against Heaven.” 
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which the Egyptians would threaten their sacred animals (Pint. Is 
73), gods and saints are often treated badly in order to force them to 
remove diought or other peuL They will be taunted (of. 1 Kings 
xviii. 27) ; and steps may be taken to iriitate a modem wdi, in order 
to arouse him to manifest his power.^ Such evidence indicates that 
problems of Immanence and Transcendence involve the varying 
degree of divinity attnbuted to the gods and spints. For often these 
are little more than supermen, doing “ easily ’’ what is difUoult for 
jnen — ^the Homeric pda (Nilsson, 157) ; while, on the other hand, 
there are outstanding individuals, supermen, scarcely if at all inferior 
to the gods, and adequate embodiments of ideas of divmity. 

The ideas of Immanence and of Transcendence are complementary. 
When gods are felt to be remote and no longer in touch with men, 
they lose their authority. Typically, the sacred bemgs must not be 
approached save by the sacred, they must be treated with respect, and 
intermediaries may be necessary. Such gods will become the gods of 
a special class or caste ; and the nature of the cult, or the myths, or 
the doctrines, will sever them from the community and make them 
accessible only to the few. Internal social changes, the movement of 
thought, or disasters which seem to prove the helplessness of the gods, 
combine to make them more or less negligible (cf. Zeph. i. 12). When 
more accessible and more intelligible beings arise, they are nearer at 
hand, and they, better than the “ remote gods, understand human 
needs. On the other hand, when gods are felt to be near at hand, 
and m close touch with men, they may lose their distinctive sanctity 
and cease to be the gods they once were. They may be easily manage- 
able by prayers and charms, or too well known to be feared ; the key 
of the religious mechanism lies wholly in human hands. The gods 
then become so completely one with their visible abodes, so entirely 
comprehensible, that they virtually cease to exist, and need no die- 
tractive term : they are lost in their embodiment. 

The history of rehgion is, broadly speaking, that of efforts to escape 
from the two extremes : the god who is so remote, so unknown or 
unknowable as to be negligible, and the god so completely known as to 
be uxmecessary. There are some highly instructive vicissitudes. Con- 
trast, e.g., the popular idea of a Yahweh who could be put to the test 
with the severe condemnation of such familiarity and lack of faith (see 
OAH, iii. 4:85). Constantly the god has come to be confused with his 
symbol or vehicle (p. 562), the metaphor has been taken literally, 
the rehgious system treated as final. It is thus possible to distiugoish 
the more primary and the more secondary developments, to 


1 JPOS, Vi, 5 filth IS put on the tomb) ; cf. OB. i. 300 sq., 807 sq. 
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contrast the more creative movements with those tendencies along 
the extremes, either of Immanence or of Transcendence, which would 
lead nowhere. Accordingly, the combination of the two conceptions 
is seen to be of primary significance, and it may fairly be smd to 
correspond to the combination of Mana and Taboo among rudimentary 
peoples, where man feels that he can utilize a power, but must be 
heedful (see p. 661 n. 3).^ In Central Australian totemism the cere- 
monies for the control or multiplication of the totem species (commonly 
an edible animal or plant) are conducted as though those processes, 
which among less rudimentary peoples are usually associated directly 
or indirectly with the gods, lay within the power of the officiants. 
Yet at the same time they are in the “ sacred ” state psychologically 
akin to that which elsewhere accompanies the consciousness of, and 
fellowship with, a sacred and transcendent power. Again, special 
individuals (priests, priestly kings, rain-makers, etc.) constantly 
act, for the time being at least, as the embodiments or vehicles or 
representatives of a sacred power; but although the divine and 
human thus converge, and the divine power is, in a sense, immanent 
in the man, the difference between the sacred man and the sacred 
power is not necessarily obliterated (p. 646). The group-system, 
uniting gods and their worshippers, did not necessarily involve the 
lowering of the god-idea, although, as W. B. S. points out, there was a 
tendency in this direction, and, as far as Israel was concerned, it was 
corrected by the prophets (p. 74). Here it must be recognized that 
W. B. S. makes a very important point. In the group-system the 
insistence upon the sacredness of the gods tended to prevent them from 
being wholly immanent ; none the less, the teaching of the prophets 
shows that even a national religious system could be a dangerously 
“ closed ” one because of the inadequate conception of Yahweh and of 
his “ righteousness.” The danger lay in the imperfect ideas of the 
most vital concepts — ^the transcendental ” concepts, in fact. No 
actual living system of beliefs and practices is really a closed one; 
outside it is that which makes for the further development of con- 
ceptions of God, Man, and the Universe. Of. pp. 608, 626. 

Whether such terms as Immanence and Transcendence should be 
used in reference to the simpler and older religions may seem doubtful 
in view of the absence among them of explicit conceptions of Nature. 
It was, of course, possible to distinguish between what was felt to be 
nonnal, natural, or intelligible, and the opposite. But primitive 

1 GT. Marett, Psychology and. FdlTdore, 166 : “ It is the common experience of 
man that he can draw on a power that makes for, and m its most typical forms 
wills n^teousness, the sole condition being that a certain fear, a certain shyness 
and humility accompany the effort so to do.” 
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TYifl-Ti, it may be said, would co-operate with the supernatural world, or 
would claim to do what elsewhere are the recognized functions of 
“ gods/* or are subsequently regarded as “ natural ’* processes. He 
located the supernatural power where he happened to experience it, 
and Ihe difdculty for us is to understand, not so much the varying 
conceptions of the supernatural, but the varying and contradictory 
interrelations between the supernatural and ** natural.” In the 
case of the Semites, pantheism was avoided because material things 
were symbols rather than realities (W. R. S., Lectures, 425). The god 
was behind or over “ nature,” his breath animated life ; and when a 
divine power was felt to be “ immanent ” in sacred hills, waters, etc. 
(above, pp. 173, 190, 194), this was not derived from a specific belief 
in a Supreme God which had been watered down and degraded; the 
explanation lies rather in the subjectivity of the Semite, as W. R. S. 
had already pointed out in a brilliant essay on the “ Poetry of the 
O.T.” {Lectures, 400 sqg.). 

P. 197 n. Adoitis Rods. — See Prazer, OB, v. 236 sqq. Baudissin 
(87 sq,) questions their use as omens. Rods are also used in divination 
(above, p. 196 n. ; see, on the subject, Halliday, Greek Diviruaion, 
226 sq,), or for working witchcraft; of. the story of Circe, etc., also the 
pointing-stick of the wonder-worker in Australia and the Torres Straits. 

P. 198. SsMino Chthonio Dbitibs. — Chthonio cults are associated 
partly with earth-dwelling powers and partly, as Baudissin argues 
(31, 63), with the youthful god who rises and returns to the under- 
world. A chthonio power is not necessarily lixmted to terrestrial 
attributes, and in Greece, thund r, if not also lightning, could be 
ohthonian (A. B. Cook, Zeus, ii. 805 n. 6). Besides cults connected 
with chasms and with tombs (viz. libations poured on the ground, 
see p. 580), the Rephaim-“ shades,” were perhaps “ healers ’* (of. 
Lagrange, 318 sq,), though not all the dead were so regarded (Baud. 
343). W. R. S. (in Driver, Deuteronomy, 40) agrees with Sohwally 
(Das L^en nach dem Tode, 64 sq,) that there is some connexion 
between the Rephaim- ' shades ” or ghosts and extinot giants (such as 
were supposed to have haunted the district of Antiooh) ; the Emim 
are to be connected with the Hebrew ^§mdh, “ terror ” ; and the Zam- 
zummim are “ whisperers, murmurers.** W. R. S. compares the 
Arabic ^asnf, the eerie sound of the {inn (Heid, 150). Among special 
chthonio deities are Nergal, Molek (Milk), and Kronos; on their 
interrelations, see Lagrange, 104 sqq, ; but note A. B. Cook, Zeus, 
ii. 1 107 sqq, Mllkat is named on a Carthaginian tabdla devatumis dedi- 
cated to the “ Great Ones ^awat, AUat, Milkat . . (?) ^ To Allat 

^ . . . itnso'r 03^0 nVic mn nnt. See Glenaont-Ganneau, BecueU, m. 804, 
T. 87 ; Cooke, No. 60 ; Lidzbarski, J^hm, i, 26 sqq. 
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(on whom see p. 56) corresponds the Babylonian Ereshkigal, mistress 
of the underworld and wife of Xergal. The name of “ 

presumably to be compared with ‘‘ Eve ” and “ serpent ” ; the plane 
of the serpent in chthonic cults needs no illustration.^ With the three- 
fold invocation Clennont-Granneau {Rec, iv. 90) compares the three- 
fold Hecate and her serpent attributes. 

P, 198 n. 2. The ZakkVbe , — ^In the passage dted, a young 
woman shortly about to give birth to a child is hung up and the babe 
cut out ; by means of magic the zdkhiire ascend from the middle of 
the earth, and agree to recognize their co-ieligionist, the Emperor 
Julian, as supreme king. More magic is performed by means of the 
child, which is restored to the body of its mother, who is laid upon the 
altar. Julian then makes his first ceremonial offering to the ruler of 
the world and to the powers above and below, and forthwith Satan 
enters into him as into a temple. For classical parallels, see Halliday, 
Greek Divination, 243 n. 1. 

P, 199. Caves, Chasms, and the PLOOD.—In Palestine caves are 
sometimes found outside the tombs of saints ; but sometimes they are 
found or supposed to exist within the shrine, and it is believed that the 
saint’s body lies concealed there. Among the famous caves are those 
of the Patriarchs at Maohpelah, £3ijah at Carmel and Horeb, Astarte 
at Kasimlyeh (Clennont-(^nneau, Rec. v. 333), and of Ablun (Apollo) 
and el-Mat:dura at Sidon, the former containing figures of Apollo, 
the latter, inter alia, a hideous female figure (Bddeker, a.v.). At Gezer 
there was current one of the not un&iniliar local traditions that the 
Deluge rose in a tannihr or baking-oven (dermont-Ganneau, Archcso- 
logical Researches, ii. 235, 237, 456, 480, 490) ; and it is tempting to 
associate with the story the great tunnel which was discovered there, 
and which in turn recalls the watercourse or tunnel (ginridr) of Jeru- 
salem (2 Sam. V. 8).‘ (On Lucian [references in n. 2], see for discus- 
sions and parallels, Torge, Sed&n vM Ui^sterblickkeiitshoffnuTigen, 134 
[Leip 2 dg, 1909].) 

P. 200. Mboaeon.— The word may be of independent (Cretan ? 
MgeaxL ?) origin (cf. Xia-xn* P- ^7 below). On the distinotion in Greek 
between the underground cavern and the (Homeric) large hall, see 

^ On Eve as the mother-seipent, see Gressmann, Scamack-Festschnft, 37 sg. 
(contrast W. B. S., Kinship, 208, Eve as the great eponyma). Note the serpent 
deity of D€r who was “ lady of life ** {tb.), and Nin-Azn the ddty of healing and of 
vegetation and lord of the underworld (Morgenstem, 51). On a connexion between 
creeping animak and the spints of the dead, see H. P. Smith, Jotum. of Bibl, Lit. 
XXX. 55 sgg^ ; Amer, J<mn» of Thed. 1909, pp. 224 sgq, 

* Vincent, Qy. St. of Hu PEF., 1908, pp. 218 sqq. See R. A S. Macalister, 
Qy. St 1903, p. 218 (cf . 241) ; BxeavatUm ofOeter, i. 264. 
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Frazer, Paiisanuia, ±. 16; Burney, Jvdgea, xviii and xix n. The 
earliest inhabitants of Crete lived in caves, which continued to be used 
as centres of cult ; and at Tiiyns the megaron of the palace was con- 
verted into a temple to Hera (Nilsson, Or. Bd. 12, 23 sqq.). With the 
difference of meaning cf. the of the temple of El-Berith at 
Shechem ( Judg. ix. 46, 49), used of an underground cavern or chamber 
in 1 Sam. xiii. 6, and in Nabataean inscriptions. Arabic distinguishes 

c. / ^ 

between ^ tower or citadel, and ^ j^9 grave, etc. See 

further, G. F. Moore on Judges, and Driver on Samuel. At Nablus 
(Shechem) the Arabic is used of the holy place built over the 
remains of sundry prophets, sons of Jacob (Canaan, JPOS. iv. 24). 

P. 200 sqq . Sacebd Stonbs.^^ — Sacred stones include (1) those 
that have been deliberately and artificially made holy (see below, 
p. 672), and (2) those that are already so, perhaps because they arouse 
awe (a sense of the nummous,” see p. 564), or because of some 
tradition which professes to explam their sanctity (see p. 206). Sacred 
stones need not be portraits, or representations of any part of the body 
(on phallic symbols, see p. 687 sq .) ; there is not necessarily any self- 
evident connexion between them and what they stand for (p. 210). 
Nor need they have any intrinsic worth, like precious stones. It is 
remarkable tl^t the cidt of sacred stones is found on high levels,* 
and that among lower races the Central Australian civwringa is of no 
little “ spiritual value ” because of the meaning it has for the native.* 
Fetishism is not necessarily “ very savage and contemptible ” (p. 209 , 
cf. Lagrange, 215). It is easy to understand why certain stones or 
stone objects have been endowed with sacred power, e.g. aerolites and 
flints ; and the black bitummous stones around NebI Musa, before they 
are burnt on the fire, must first be addressed : Permission, 0 son of 
Imrfim, whose fire comes from his stones ” (Canaan, JPOS. v. 166).* 
Stones as fertility charms will owe their efficacy, as the “ Merchant of 
Hanan ” recognized, to the faith of the believer (see p. 514 n. 2) ; 
and at the present day women who desire children will resort to stones 
famed for their power, e.g. the !Hajar el-Hablah near Meirum,* or they 

1 See WeUhausen, 101 sqq ; Lagrange, 197 sqq. ; Moore, E Bi. “ Massebah.” 

* C^. Moore, E.Bi. 2979, § 2 and n. 9 ; Conybeare, Oxford Congress of Bel ii 
177 sq^. ; Frazer, POT. ii. 73 ; and the oft-quoted modem example in A. C 
Lyall’s AsiaHe Studies (** Religion of an Indian Province 

* Marett, Ency. Bni. xxiii. 66a, dtmg Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of 
Central Atutralia, 135, 165, Northern Tribes, 266. 

* Prehistoric tools are sometimes treated as sacred on account of their obvious 
antiquity. 

* Vincent, Canam, 416 n. Cf . Badeker, Pedest. 350 , Frazer, POT. u. 75. 
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will visit an old Egyptian monument and scrape off a little of the sand- 
stone, which they drink with water (The Times, 2nd October 1926). 

As an object of cult the stone seiTes as a place where one can meet 
the god. When drajicd, carried about, hung with garments, it is 
virtually an idol (Wellh. 101 sqj). But instead of representing the god» 
a stone can be erected on behalf of a worshipper, and in this case it 
virtually represents him in the presence of the god. Among the 
Nabatseans the seems to be, not so much the place of worship 

(cf. mesjid, “ mosque”) as the vehicle: it is a stela or column dedi- 
cated to a deity ; but it may be shaped like an altar and may suggest 
an altar-table (Cooke. 238). When stones are set up by the childless, 
or as memorials of the worshipper, the desire to perpetuate the “ name ” 
suggests that it is the durability and permanence of the object which 
is the secret of the practice. It is on this account that the stone serves 
to commemorate ; though, writh W. R. S., it is questionable whether 
this is the true origin of stone-cults. 

In Josh. zxii. the original narrative must have been changed (“an 
altar is a strange erection if it is only to be used as a monument”); 
and it is more probable that a Transjordanic altar was preserved by 
devoting it to a more innocent purpose, and through this compiomise 
the narrative succeeds in emphasizing the unity of worship.^ In Gen. 
zzviii. 12-22 (Jacob at Bethel) Lagrange (205 and n. 2) well compares 
the Assyrian practice of anointing foundation tablets. But why 
were such memorial tablets anointed ? They bore the names of the 
founders ; they must be anointed and sacriffces offered to them— to 
explain the ceremony as a mere act of commemoration seems in- 
adequate (see p. 582 sq,) Moreover, the circumstances in Gen. 7.c. go to 
show that Jacob’s piQar was more than commemorative; the stone 
which was found to be sacred and was set up is a Massebah.^ In Gen. 
xxxi. 44, the stone which commemorates the covenant between Jacob 
and Laban is regarded by Lagrange (206) as analogous to the Baby- 
lonian hudwrus or boundary stones. These stones bore the symbols 
of certain gods, who were not necessarily identical with those men- 
tioned in the accompanying inscription; but in any event, divine 
powers, through the presence of these stones, were expected to act 
as a protection against evil-doers. The covenant feast (v. 46) recalls 
Gen. xxvi. 30 ; and the witness is God (v* 60 E), or the caim itself 
(i7. 48 J). The latter view underlies the explanation of the name 

1 Eennett, Journal of ThioL Studies, 1905, p. 175 ; cf G. A. Cooke, Joshua, 210. 

2 See further Skinner, Qen. 377 sqq. Meyer (Israd, 283 sqq,) azgues that the 
Bethel stone was the rock of Israri,” and the “ steer of Jacob ” (Gen. zlix. 24) ; 
cf. Jer. 11 . 27, Is. IL 1. W. R. S. is guarded (p. 210 n ), presumably because he 
distinguishes “ Israelite ” from “ Canaanite ” religion. 
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QclCU (Gilead), and finds a parallel in Josh, xxiv, 27 (E), where the 
stone at Shechem is a witness. Calms are still built as witnesses of 
vows (Curtiss, 79 sq,), and stones convey ideas of stability where oaths 
and covenants aie concerned (Fiazei-, FOT, ii. 403 sqq,). Stones are 
piled up as a “ witness ” oi “ confirmation ” by the modem pilgnm 
when he prays, and on the Day of Judgment such stones will be among 
the testimonies to his piety (JP08. iv. 75 sq.). 

But even “ commemorative ” monuments readily have a sacred 
meaning, and they were condemned by the Puritan Wahhabites.^ 
The ma8$d>dh on the border of Egypt (Is. xix. 19) was, as Gray con- 
jectured, perhaps an inscribed obelisk celebrating Yahweh’s deeds. 
Boundaries were sacred, and Senusret (Sesostris) i. set up his statue 
at the boundary of Egypt that the people “ might prosper because 
of it ” (Breasted, i. § 660 ; of. CAff, ii. 344). The treaty between 
Eannatum and the king of Lagash was commemorated by the “ Stela 
of the Vultures ” which was set up to mark the boundary ; it refers 
to the frontier shrines (i.e. presumably to the gods who were invoked 
to preserve the treaty), and the two kings took a solemn oath to respect 
the frontier^ probably at the altars of the gods invoked.* 

Sacred stones, rocks, and mountains seem to have been more 
prominent in the old Israelite religion than is commonly recognized 
(Meyer, Israel, 473); and with Lagrange (192 sq,) and Baudissin 
(ZDMG. 1903, p. 829) it is tempting to associate the Babylonian 
zikhurat towers and the cult of conical stones with the sanctity of 
mountains. Elagabalus of Emesa, then, may be the deified mountam ’’ 
(cf. Lagrange, 82 n.) ; and although Noldeke has objected (see ZDMQ, 
1903, p. 817) that “ Gebal ” is too specifically an Arabic word, he 
himself attributes to the Arab-speaking Nabataeans the name of 
Gebal which was given to Mt. Seir (KBi, 1654), and in view of the 
constant movement of Arab tnbes in Transjordania and the Arab 
connexions of the dynasty of Emesa the appearance of an El(a)-gabal 
is not difficult to explain. Further, since Mt. Seir is otherwise called 
“ field of Edom,” where “ field ” {sadeh), as in several other places in 
the O.T., should mean “ mountam,” like the Bab. shadn (Burney, 
Judges, 111 sq,), it would appear that Gebal as a name for Edom corre- 
sponds to the earlier sddelhJ 

In general, the various sorts of sacred stones, as aJso the meanings 
attach^ to them, easily shade off into one another (of. Lagrange, 201, 

1 Hogarth, Penetration of Arabia, 73; G. B. Gray on Isa. xix. 19 (p. 338). 

2 L. W. King, Stmer and Akkad, 127 sqq, , cf CAS, i.® 380. 

* Debtszch’s suggestion that the admittedly obscure title £1 Shaddai goes back 
to a “god-mountain” should perhaps be reconsidered. “Great mountain” 
{shadu rdbu) is a title of Bel and Asshur ; KAT, 355, 853. 
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203). The stone can be an altar (cf. Wellhauscn, 141 ) and at the same 
time a god, as m the stone at Duma (above, p. 205) and in Ztua homos 
(Cook, Zeu8^ i. 520 ^^f.). Gods are readily identified with their em- 
bodiments, vehicles, or symbols (p. 562), and even the merely “ com- 
memorative ” stone can have a deep religious value. In such circum- 
stances, what is absolutely primary and what secondary in the history 
of sacred stones can hardly be determined by reliance upon the dates 
of our evidence (against Lagrange, 207 sg-.), especiallj’’ when the evidence 
comes in turn from early Babylonia, the O.T., Herodotus, and Arab 
heathenism. Nor can one rely upon any preliminary distinction 
between the cults of savages and of civilized peoples (id. 215 sg.). 
The inanimate stone differs from the plant and more especially from 
the animal in that it does not in itself suggest, shapes or direct natural 
ideas of sacred life in the way that these can. It is on this account the 
more apt to be made the convenient centre of ideas from the vaguest 
to the most profound, and at different stages of culture. True, the 
stone has a certain permanence, the mountain points to the sky, or 
the environment of the sacred object awaJkens a sense of the subhme ; 
but by its very nature it stands outside the course of religious develop- 
ment and the growth of ideas of personality, human and divine. That 
sacred stones have bulked so laigely in rehgion makes it all the 
more necessary to distinguish between a classification of the data of 
religion and the criteria by which the development of religion may 
be estimated. 

P. 206. Bites or Touching, Stboking, etc. — Such rites, for the 
purpose of acquiring or of transfemng sanctity, have naturally a 
certain psychological significance, whether or no they include the 
special application of blood, oil, wine, fat, or anything supposed to 
contain some inherent efficacy. On taboos against touching sacred 
peisons or things, see Frazer, OB. iii. 131 «gg. ; on charming by means 
of stroking, see £. Biess, Amer. Joum. of Phild., 1925, pp. 226 sqq., 
and for a typical Mohammedan custom, above, p. 461. On touching 
or pressing against the black stone at Mecca, see Wellhausen, 109, 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 209.^ For kissing (1 Kings xix. 18; 
Hos. xiii. 2), cf. the kissing of the threshold and door-posts of churches 
in Abyssinia (Barton, Sem. Origins^ 137). In an alignment of stones 
unearthed at Gezer, in what was evidently a sacred area, was one 
with small polished spots such as are still to be observed on the stones 
visited and kissed by pilgrims (R. A. S. Macalister, Qezer, ii. 388). 
On bodily contact with a teacher In order to acquire some of his 

1 The orthodox Palestinian Jew at the wall of Jerusalem presses agrinst wha^ 
IS traditionally regarded as part of Solomon’s temple (Jastiow, Rd. Bdiejs, 266 
n. 3). 
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knowledge, see the Rabbinical and other data by Eiseler, Arch, f. 
Rel, 1914, p. 666 ; Kreglinger, 87 sg. In Syna men will touch a 
saint’s tomb with their hand, and then wipe it over their face (A. S. 
Tritton, pnvate communication), or they will rub the oil of the lamps 
over their hands and face (Canaan, JPOS. v. 177 sq,). Further, when 
a sacrifice is offered, he for whom it is made must come into contact 
with it, e,g, he must be marked with the blood of the victim. Or a 
mp.n will smear a shrine in order to assure the saint that the sacrifice 
is made on his behalf {JPOS. vi. 48). The necessity of some physical 
or material accessory finds a cunous illustration when the church of 
St. George, near Beit Jala, was connected by a wire with the hospital 
where the mental patients were kept, in order that the saint’s heding 
power might be transmitted to the unfortunate mmates (v. 202). 

P. 206. CoNSBOEATioiT, DiviNiZATlON. — ^As distinot from inani- 
mate or ammate things already (naturally) sacred are those which 
are ceremonially made so ; and W. R. S. argues that the stage where 
an object already sacred is sacrificed to a god is prior to that where 
it is selected and sanctified for the purpose (p. 390). This view is 
rejected by Hubert and Mauss who, in their important monograph 
on sacrifice (cf. also Toy, § 1049), are more concerned with demon- 
strating the stage of “ divinization” which W. R, S. considers secondary. 
For examples of divinization, see W. Crooke, “ The Binding of the 
God,” Folk-lore, vhi 325-355 (on the practices whereby gods are 
caused to enter mto images) ; Hartland, EUml and Belief, 55 (super- 
natural powers transferred by means of feathers) ; Cumont, Oriental 
Beligtons in Roman Paganim, oh. iv. n. 61. 

In both Egypt and Babyloma there were ntes whereby the images 
became inhabited by their respective gods.^ In the daily ritual of 
the Egyptian temple the priest presented to the image of the deity 
the image of Ma'at, goddess of truth, right, etc., whereby it became, 
so to say, “ truly and rightly ” a god, and no longer a mere image 
(of. CAE. i.^ 3^).^ Such practices recall the story that Brahi^ 
taught a king how to restore a dead boy by painting a portrait, and 
then endowing it with hfe. Mohammedan thought is more explicit 
when the prohibition of makmg images is justified on the ground 

1 Rameses n speaks of haviiu; porformed such a nto (Breasted, Atw. Ree. in 
p. 179 note e), 

* On the ceremony of “ opening the mouth,” see Blackman, Joum. of Eg. 
Arch. X. 47 sgg. (Bab ), 53 sgq. (Egypt) ; Zunmem, in the Nddehe-Festschnft, 
959 sgg ; Sidney Smith, Joum. of Royal Asiatic Soc , 1926, pp 37 sgg. ; H. Bonnet, 
Angdos, 1925, pp. 103 sqq. On a ceiemomal opening of the mouth as a sign that 
a man initiated into a sacred office has become fully ordamed, see the West Atncan 
example in Frazer, OB. v. 68. 
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tliat it is a sacrilegious assumption of the creative function of Allah, 
who alone possesses the hfe-giviug breath.^ Creation consists m the 
manufacture of the mould and the gift of life by blowing breath into 
the nostrils (cf. p. 555) ; and the Arab conviction reads as the echo 
of a monotheistic condemnation, which orthodox Jews would have 
shared, of the older practice of making gods. 

In rites of consecration blood was especially used as a vehicle of 
life, if not as the life itself. Blood makes a stone holy ; it brings 
divine life into it (p. 436 above). An Abraxas papyrus speaks of the 
strangling of birds before an idol of Eros m order to endow it with 
life {Class, Bevieio, 1896, p. 409). Primitive man feels the need of 
some instrument or vehicle as an embodiment of a “ spirit,” and 
instead of an image a corpse can serve (Halliday, Greek DivmaHont 
243 sq.). A saoied or poweriul man may be put to death in order 
that his spiritual presence shall benefit a district (cf. Hartland, 
Folk-lore, xxi. 176 sq,) ; and m the days of the Greek emigrations, 
“ it became the established custom for the leader of a new pioneering 
enterprise to be buried m the market-place of the colony and honoured 
after death as its protecting hero” (Nilsson, 236). Between the 
utilization, the reinvigoration, and the construction of an abode for 
a powerful spirit it is not easy to draw the line, and W. B. S. and 
MM Hubert and Mauss are really looking at different parts of the 
process : the latter made a most important contribution to certam 
types and uses of sacrifice, but the former goes to the more funda- 
mental problem, why there is a desire to establish — or re-establish— 
communication with the “ sacred ” realm. 

P. 210 n. 1. — ^The letters to the Scotsman are reprinted m Lectures 
gmd Essays (ed. J. S. Black and G. W. Chrystal), see %b. p. 544, and 
of. p. 554. 

P. 211 n. 1. — ^The verse cited by Wellhausen^ 99, reads : “ At 
a time when female children were not suffered to live, and when 
the people used to stand motion!^ by the sacred stones, round the 
rimdawwarJ^ The mvdavmar is said to mean an image which they 
used to droumambulate.” The verse appears in the Nacffi^, p. 950 
1. 3 (ed. Bevan, Leiden, 1905). — A. A. B. 

214, 216, and 237 n. — On the terms “ sacrifice” and offering ” 
(Luther, schlacht- and apefae-qp/er), etc., see Moore, E,Bi. “ Sacrifice,” 
§11; Driver, Heatings^ Diet, Bible, s.v. “ Offer(mg), Oblation”; 
G. Buchanan Gray, Sacrifice in the O.T., 4 sqq. On the derivation 
of miniaJt (n^D “ give,” or nru a ritual S. Arab, term), see Lagrange, 

^ Sir T. W. Arnold, Sv/tovwU of Sasanian and Mani^ean Art tn Persian 
Painting, 4 (Oxford, 1924) ; Wensinck, “ The Second Commandment,” Uedo- 
Mingen of the Amsterdam University, Ivu. A 'So, 6 (1925). 
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256 n., 269 n. ; Hartmann, Islam. Orient, 208 n. 1 ; Gray, 14 sqq. ; 
Hommel, Mhnol, u. Qeog. d. Alt. Orients, 144, 162; and Dussaud, Lea 
Ortgines Cananiennes du Sacnfce IsraShte, 89 sqq. 

P. 216 n. — Wellhausen’s article “ Pentateuch,” famous in the annals 
of O.T. criticism, was repnnted in E.Bi. “ Hexateuoh ” (with addi- 
tions by Cheyne on later developments). Of subsequent tendencies 

(а) some ( TTenn ett m Jovarn. of Theol. Stud., 1905 sq., Holscher, etc.) 
place Deuteronomy in tts present form after the seventh century b.o. 

(б) Others (Kosters, Torrey, etc.) reconstruct the history both of 
the Return from Exile (holding that there was no considerable return 
in the time of Zerubbabel) and of the work of Nehemiah and Ezra 
(m that order, the value of the account of Ezra bemg also open to 
doubt). Further (c), more attention is paid to the early elements 
in the law and ritual, especially in view of the antiqmty of culture in 
Palestine centuries before the age of Moses. This latter fact, however, 
does not affect the problem of the approximate dates when the con- 
stituent sources of the Hexateuch and the Historical Books reached 
their present form, and for what purposes they were written down 
and combmed. KSince W. E. S. lays emphasis upon the archaic or 
primitive features of the priestly ntual, it is to be observed that, 
wheieas on the literary-critical ” theory these appear m documents 
which are adnnttedly quite late (post-exilic), on the conservative ” 
or “ traditional ” view they are in documents of many centuries 
earlier, and the spiritual and ethical reforming movements of the 
great prophets did not prevent their persistence, survival, or re- 
emergence, and their prominence in post-exilic Judaism. Archaic 
and even crude features recur in Syria and Palestine in much 
later times, e.g. at the revival of Orientalism before and at the 
beginnmg of the Christian era; cf. the cults associated with 
Elagabalus and Emesa, and see also Cumont, Oriental Bdigions 
in Roman Paganism (Chicago, 1911). Conversely, relatively high 
ideas can be traced, not only among the nei^bours of the 
Israelites outside Palestine, but also in Palestine before the age of 
the Israehte invasion and among the Canaanites amid whom the 
Israelites settled. 

P. 218. For the camel as food, Sthbe refers to Imrulcais, Moall. 
w, 10-12. A particularly minute description of the slaughter of a 
camel for food is to be found in a poem of 'Amr ibn al-Ahtam (Mufa4- 
^ialiyat, ed. Thorbeoke, Poem xii. verses 12 sq.. Poem xxiii. in Lyall’s 
edition). — ^A. A. B. 

P. 220. Wine and Ecstasy. — Certain abnormal states have readily 
been regarded as supernormal, and all that took a man out of himself 
was often supposed to take him into a supersensuous or sacred realm. 
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There have been many ways of producing the state : music, intona- 
tion, and also awe-inspiring noises, notably the bull- roarer ; ^ dancing 
and dreamy rhythmic movement (cf. below, p. 671 aq.) ; tobacco and the 
mhalation of smoke ; eating of leaves (hashish, ivA% etc.) ; drinkmg 
of blood, of wine and other intoxicating liquors. The sacred drink, 
“ sacred ’* because it is interpreted as brmgmg one under the influence 
of or into the sphere of the supersensuous, will owe its discovery to 
a god (Osiris, Dionysus).® The Indian aoma was itself deified; it 
conferred immortality upon gods and men, and its appellation amritay 
“ immortal,” is the ambrosia of the Greek gods. Among other famous 
drinks in religion are the hiva ceremomal of the South Seas {FoVe-lore, 
xxxiii. 60) and the Mexican peyote (see Badin, Crashing Thunder^ 
169 sqq.). In Babylonia wine is ideogiaphically the “ food (or staff) 
of life” (KAT.m), 

The opposition to wine in Gen. ix. 18 aqq, is to be read in the light 
of Lamech’s oracle on the birth of Noah (v. 29), where wine is a relief 
from the curse of labour ; it “ expresses the healthy recoil of primitive 
Semitic morality from the licentious habits engendered by a civiUza- 
tion of which a salient feature was the use and abuse of wine” 
(Skinner, Genesis, 185 aqq., of. 133 aq,). For restnctions on the use 
of wine in religion, see, besides pp. 220 n. 5 and 485 above, Gray, 
Numbers, 62 aq,, and Jastrow, Joum, of Amer, Or, Soc, xxxiii. 180 aqq. 
The Egyptians abstained from wine because, on one view, it was the 
blood, not of the gods, but of the enemies of the gods. Among the 
Aztecs the native pulque was denounced because of the evils done 
by men under its influence ; though, as they were supposed to be 
possessed and inspired by the wine-god, such men were not to be 
punished (Frazer, OB, iii. 249 sq.).^ Analogous is the belief that 
mentally abnormal men are — ^within certain limits — sacred (Canaan, 
JFOjS. vi. 10). Among the teetotal gods is the Nabatsean She'aL^m 
; in Safa inscriptions Dpnyir), i-e, the “ protector of the 
people,” who is described as the “ good and bountiful god who does 
not drink wine ” (ion Kn55^ H Nno). Interpreting this as 

a protest against the cult of Dusares-Dionysus, CSermont-Ganneau 
recalls the legendary “ anti-Bacchic ” god or king Lycurgus who 

1 Marett, Threshold of Bd. 156 sq. For singing (ctim«n=chaim), cf. Gilbert 
Murray, Anthropology and die Classies, 96, 105. 

* On the " immortality of drunkenness,” see further Frazer, OB, i. 378 sqq., 
lu. 248 sqq,, v. 52 sq, ; also FOT. lii. 344 sq, ; Holscher, JHe Frofeten, H sq. ; and 
in general, Kucher, Die salrale Bedeutung de$ Weines im Aliertum (Giessen, 1910) 

J W. Hauer, Die Bdigionen (Tubingen, 1923), i. 69, 72 sgq, 

^ Sumlaiiy, crimes committed by the sacred men of the Gold Coast when m a 
state of frenzy used to go unpunished {OB. v. 68 sq.). 
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strove with Dionysus in Arabia.^ In general, the recognition of the 
difference between the means of producing exhilaration, eostsay, 
and all else that was felt to be sacred, if not sacramental, and the 
social, ethical, or other consequences of the means employed, is of 
fundamental importance for the vicissitudes of feligion. 

P. 221. Honby. — ^H oney was used at Harran (Chwolson, ii. 195, 
230 8q,\ in Greek oultus (Eitrem, 102 ag.), Egypt {Jcmrn, of Manch. 
Eg, and Or, 8oc,, 1926, p. 15), and m Babyloma (milk and honey used 
in the dedication of a new image).* For the explanation of the state- 
ment of Theophrastus (Porph. de AbsHn, ii. 26) that much honey 
was used at a certain rite by the Jews (wc, Idumseans ?), see Buohler, 
ZATW, 1902, pp. 206 sqq. Honey was forbidden in sacrifices to 
“ Beelefaros ” (Lafaye, Bev, de VEist. des Ed,, 1888, i. 218 aqq , ; 
Dussaud, Sacrificey 261, 324). Milk and honey are apotropaic 
(Eitrem, 103), divine, and the typical food of the future Golden Age ; 
of. the heavenly honey and kine of Iranian mythology, and the curds 
and honey of the infant Zeus.* In the Odes of Solomon (iv. 7) they 
are God's blessings for the faithful. For honey as an intoxicant, see 
A. B. Cook, ZmSf ii. 1027 1. 5, and as a special ofifenng to chthonian 
powers, %b, 1142 and n. 4. On milk m mystical rejuvenating and 
other rites, see Moore, E,B%, l.c., Eitrem, 101, 457. 

P. 221 n. thb EIid. — ^Tbis much-discussed prohibition 

has, from Maimonides and St. Thomas Aquinas onward, been commonly 
explained as directed against some Oanaanite or, more particularly, 
Dionysian rite.* There is elsewhere a singular compassionateness, 
and a sentiment against brutality or even unseemliness (Lev. xxii. 28, 
parent and young not to be kiUed on the same day) ; and Andrew 
Lang (Many 1907, No. 103), in this connexion, refers to the law of 
the bird's nest (Deut. xxii. 6 sq,)} As often with taboos, much that 
might be considered only undesirable is apt to be combmed with much 
that could justly be condemned or deprecated on entirely rational 
or utilitarian grounds. But even benevolent and humanitarian 
injunctions will have their supernatural or rehgious aspect or origm ; 
e,g, the harvest law in Deut. xxiv. 19 (see Von Gall, ZATW* xw- 96 ; 

1 Cooke, No. 140 B ; Qeimont-Ganneau, Bee, iv. 384 sq,y 393 sqq, ; Lagrange, 
507 ; Lidzb., Ephem, i. 345 sq. 

* EAT, 526 ; Zi mme m, Nolddt^FnUchrifty 962 n, 1 ; Gray, SaarifieSy 27 ; 
Moore, EBi, col 4193, n. 1. 

» See Usener, Ehein, Mus, Ivii. 177-182 ; Sfcade, ZATW, 1802, p. 321 sq, ; 
Gtudi, Beo, Bibly 1903, pp. 241 sqq,, and the discussioiis in the ZDPV, 1902-12 
passim, 

* Bemach (Cultes, etc., li. 123) thinks of Dionysus Eriphus, and Badin (AJSL, 
1924, p. 209} ^ds a trace of the cult at Baphia. See also EBE, iz. 906^. 

* Cf. also Marett, Psychology and Folklore, 140. 
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Sir G. A. Smith, Deut. ad loc-)- Among pastoral tribes in Africa 
there is a disinchnation to boil milk : to do so woiild react harmfully 
upon the animals that yield it. Among the Beja tribes milk is some- 
thing “ sacrosanct ” and not '■* common,” and should not be mixed with 
meat.^ Milk enters into rites of initiation and rebirth (where the 
“ new-born ” drinks milk), and essential foods are commonly bound 
up with religious rites and taboos. Accordingly, the prohibition 
will range between the denunciation of so monstrous an act as to 
cook a kid in what is, as it were, its own blood (Calvin ; see G. A. 
Smith), and the avoidance of a specific mystical rite which conveyed 
a definite meaning to the participants.® 

P. 221 n. 3. HiLLtLiM. — 'W, R. S. disputes the suggested connexion 
with the new moon (p. 432), and Jastrow (Bel, Beliefs, 214, 336), 
apropos of Bab., Arab, and Jewish ritual at the celebration of the 
new moon, suggests that the meaning of the word is “ joy ” (cf. 
above, Lc.). But it is possible that the root meaning is that of in- 
augurating or beginning. The Arabic holla is used of bursting forth, 
of breaking out into crying, of the child’s first cry, of the new moon 
beginning to shine.® It thus denotes some commencement, cf. tahlil 
as a consecration (p. 279 n. 6 above); and it is unnecessary, with 
Morgenstem, to read liillul in Leviticus and Judges, although the 
ceremony in each case no doubt marks the transition from the “ sacred” 
to the “ profane.” ^ On the importance of appropnate formulas or 
ceremonies when ceitain actions are done for the first time, see Wester- 
marok, Morocco, i. 205 (the saying attributed to Mohammed, “ Every 
matter of importance which is begun without mention of God is 
maimed ”), 304 (water from a spring), u. 6 sj., 244 (the fiist com 
fetched from the granary), etc., cf. the bzsmillah above, p. 432 
n. 1, 1. 4. 

P. 222. ZfiBAi?. — ^The Arabic root is still used of cutting the throat, 
e.g. at Aden, of a man still alive : “ Have you seen the man with his 

throat cut ? ” (^jj ^ \ ).® In Assyrian the word, though less common, 

is used loosely of an ofEering (KAT, 595 n. 4), and in Neo-Pumc 
dedications the verb seems to mean “ to offer or dedicate.” In 

1 Frazer. FOT, id. 117 sqq., 163 ; A B. Cook, Zeas, i. 676 ; 0. G. Sebginan, 
JBJJ. xliu. 654 sqq. The Bahimas boil milk only as a solemn nte on certain 
occasions (J. Roscoe, The Baganda, 418). 

* N. Schmidt (JBL. xlv. 278 n.) conjectures that the nte was originally a 
fertility one. 

3 Wrilhausen^, 108 sq., * 110 n. 3 , see Lagarde, Orientalia, ii. 19. 

* Joum, of Amer, Onmt. 8oc. sxxvi. 328 sq. On the meaning of the root 
lidUa, see p. 482 above. 

« A S. Tnlton : private communication. 

37 
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Assyrian nif^ “ drink offering ” has similaiiy come to have a general 
meaning, as also has nobaka in Arabic (p. 229 above; Wellh. 118 
n. 1 ; Gray, iSacnfice, 401 n. 6). 

P. 222 n, — ^For 8-d of. the name Sidon, explained as “ fish- 
tovm’* (Justin, xviii. 3, etc.), and its occurrence apparently as a 
divine name or title in Phoenioian names (S-d — ^Tanith, S-d — ^Melkart, 
S-d — ^YSithon, etc. Clermont-Ganneau conjectures that 8~d was the 
Baal of Lebanon, Adonis (Bee. 1 . 189 aqq.), Meyer “ Phoenicia,” 
§ 12) the old view that Sid (as he writes it) is Philo’s ’Aypew, 

the hunter, or his brother AXteur, the fisher (cf. Lagrange, 417). At 
all events, a food-deity seems to recur m Dagon (Dagan), which m 
place-names is not conned to the old Philistine area, and in personal 
names is found m South Palestme (Dagan-takala, Amama Letters, 
6, 1400), and in other West Semitic names, the god himself standing 
by the side of Anu.^ The man-fish is found on coins of Arvad and 
Askalon (cf. the earlier Assyrian Ea-Oannes), but in spite of the 
Hebrew dag (fish) there is no old evidence that Dagon was a fish-god 
rather than one of com (ddgdn). Words for food easily admit 
of differentiation or are used interchangeably, and 8-d (fish or 
game) and D-g-n (fish or com) would find analogies m the 
Arabic Udirm, ilesh or meat, and Heb. lehem, bread, but also food 
of men, ants (Piov. vi. 8) and asses (Job xxiv. 6), and sacrificial 
meat (Lev. iii. 11).® 

P. 225 n. 3.— -Noldeke (ERE, i. 666 col. 1) agrees with Well- 
hausen (121 n. 1) that these buds were vultures. On the sacred doves 
at Mecca, see Kinship^ 229 and n. 1. 

P. 226. Egyptian ToTBMisaL— With this guarded statement, 
cf. p. 301 In pie-dynastic Egypt each tribal god was ** the articu- 
late eiq^ieBsion of the inner cohesion and of the outward mdependence 
of the tribe itself, but who outwardly manifested himself in the form 
of some animal or took up his abode in some fetish of wood or stone ” 
(A. H. Gardiner, Ency. BrU. is. 49 sq.). Accorduig to Peet, a large 
number of Egyptian gods were “ probably totemio in origin,” agr. 
the ibis Thoth, the jackal (?) Anubis, the crocodile Sebek, the falcon 
Homs. But by the side of these were nature gods. “ In pre- 
dynastic Egypt the tribes had each its totem animal or plant, and 
the theory that Egypt passed through a true totemic stage might 
explain why the Pharaoh is represented as a bull, lion, scorpion, or 
hawk.” “ In historical times the tme totemic stage has passed 

1 See especially Burney, Jvdges, 385 sg., who compares, inter alw, Ceres and 
Oerealia. 

»The Assyrian deities of the Creation Myth, Lafimu and Lafiamu (the 
««« of Damascius, reading A for A), are of other origin. 
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away and we are left with the worship of a god in human form with 
the head of the totem animal, while the domestication and sacrifice 
of animals, together with the sacredness of the whole totem species, 
still remains to testify to the origin of the system (CAH, i * 246, 328). 
Sehgman (JBAL xliii. 653, 681 sq,) considers that the Egyptians 
were totemistic, and certainly given to animal colts. On the other 
side, see Fouoart, Hist, dea Religiom (1913), 62 8qq,y and E. Meyer 
(Qeach. Alt, i. § 183), the latter of whom makes important remarks 
on the sanctity of the whole animal species.^ See in general Wiede- 
mann, TierhtU d, alien Agypter Der alte Orient” series, xiv. 1912); 
T. Hopfner, in the Denhschrifien of the Vienna Royal Academy, 
Ivii. pt. ii. 328 sq, ; Gressmann, Vortrdge d, Biblioihek Wafhurg, in. 
(1923-24) 179 sqq. (on the psychological aspect of Egyptian animal 
cults) ; and the critical survey by A. van Gennep, UJ&tat actvel dn 
Prohlime TotSm%q;ue, 179 sqq, 

P. 226 n. 3. — ^For the vulture, see Wellhausen, 23. F. C. Burkitt 
(Journ, Theol, Stud, xxv. 403) would read Duahara in Ahodah Zarak^ 
Hi, and Addai (Phillips, 24] in the place of the rare Nashra. In any 
event, Wellhausen (Z.c.) cites a Syriac name meaning Nashr-gave ” ; 
and, as for Arab cults in Syria, according to Isaac of Antioch (Bickell, 
XI. 97 aq,) the men of Harran, along with the Arabs, worshipped 
Uzza, and an Arab cult can also probably be recognized at !Boms 
(Emesa) ; see above, p. 570. On the ea^e cult in Syria, see Dussaud, 
Notes de Mythol, Syr, (1903), § 3. 

P. 228 n. — It IS not clear to what “ scholiast ” W. Bu S. refers 
in line 7. Perhaps he had before him the explanation of the verse 
in question in the Liadn, vi. 211, 7. But the commentary on the 
same verse in the Mdallacdt (ed. Arnold, p. 186) says one sheep 
in each ten.” This explanation, with a slight variation, is given also 
in Lyall’s edition with the commentary of TibrM, p. 136, 12 sq. It 
is difficult to see why Sttbe (p. 172 n. 346), in bis translation, speaks 
of the “ sacrifice of an old beast.” In his translation of p. 368 n. 1 
(p. 281 n. 626) he explains fara* (firstling) as Wildead, evidently 
a confusion with fara' (Heb. pire'). On the sacrificing of firstlings 
among the heathen Arabs, of. also Poems of *Amr son of ed. 

Lyall (Cambridge, 1919), p. 21, note on verse 9. — ^A. A. B. 

P. 230 n. 2. — ^In Ecclus. xxxix. 26 the Hebrew version has dt 
( in Gen. xlix. 11, D1). In 1. 16 it is wanting. For Arab 

parallels see Jacob, Studien^ iv. (1897) 6 sq.; and for the blood” 

1 Just as the divine kingship is maintaiiied, m that every king on his death 
IS replaced by another, so on the death of any of the sacred species the divine 
spirit IS found in another, which is recognized by definite marks, and takes its 
place as the sacred animal. 
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of Uccs, hee Finzer, GB. ii. 20, m. 248. For the “ juice ” of giapea«= 
Ijlood, cf. Isa. Ixiu. 3 (mscifi), 

F. 230 n. 4, — Saciificcs were offei*ed to Ishtai on the loofs (Morgen- 
stem, 110 5 (/., 143) ; they consisted of cakes {kamdnu, see E.Bu col. 
3992) and bread. Isaac of Antioch tells of the women who, to increase 
their beauty, went upon the roofs and made offermgs to the stars 
(Biokell, p. 240, 1. 439). An inscription from Petra {CIS. ii. 364) 
may refer to a family god set up on the roof (ninv) of a house (see 
Cooke, 245 ; Clermont-Gaimeau, Bee, ii. 370 sqq., iv. 338, v. 290). See 
generally, on roof cults, Frazer, Pansanias, ii. 166 ; Boissier, PSBA. 
1901, p. 118 sq. ; and H. J. Rose, Folk-lore, xxxm. 34 sqq., 200. 

P. 231. Libations of Watbb —That of David (2 Sam. xxiii. 16 sq.) 
explains itself ; the water brought at such risk is too sacred to drink. 
Samuel’s hbation at the solemn convention at Mizpah (1 Sam. vii. 6) 
IS accompanied with fasting, confession, and invocation, and Yahweh’s 
thunder discomfits the Philistines (cf. the earthquake in 1 Sam. xiv. 
16). The hbation is generally mterpreted as a pourmg away of 
sm, though this is hardly suggested by the context (Gray, Saenfiee, 
400 sq.). But hbations are also made at graves as an act of piety, 
or more specifically in order to refresh the dead. The dead are 
thirsty (see p. 236), the liqmd disappears into the ground, whereas 
dry food would be carried away by animals. On Egyptian monu- 
ments the prayer of the dead is for water ; and in Babyloma he who 
is properly buried “ rests on a couch and drinks pure waters,” whereas 
he whose shade has no rest eats of the pickings of the pot and the 
food thrown into the street (Jastrow, Bel. Beliefs, 358 sq.). At the 
present day it is sometimes beheved that the soul of the dead visits 
the tomb every Friday in the hope of finding water, or water is placed 
m the cup-like holes, and the birds which drink of it will testify to 
the ments of the dead {JPGS. iv. 27). See further Goldziher, Arch, 
f. Bd. xiii. 45 sq. (post-Biblical and Mohammedan evidence) ; 
Baudissin, 437 n. 3 ; and Torge, Seden u. UnsterUichkettsJhoffimng, 
134 sq. (on 1 Sam. vii.). 

P. 231. Rain-Chaems (cf. p. 211).— On the Feast of Tabernacles, 
see EJBi. “ Sacrifice,” § 36 ; “ Tabernacles,” § 7 ; Loisy, Sacrifice, 
210 ; J. de Groot, Theohg, 1918, pp. 38 sqq. Thackeray {The 
Septuagint and Jewish Origins, 61 sqq.) observes that “ with a solemn 
public disclaimer of sun-worship the ceremony ended at cock-crow,” 
i.e. the rising sun at the autumnal equinox. On the rite at Hierapohs 
and the various parallels, see Berne des J6tudes Juives, xxxvi. 317, 
xhii. 195; Lagrange, 166 sq. (who distinguishes the hbation as a rain- 
charm from the “ descent ” of images to the water in order to purify 
them); and Rieger, JQB. 1926, Jan., 232. According to Mariti, 
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the Tynan ntual (see yy, 232 n. 3) h> called the marriage of the sea 
water to the land water ; he jjlaces the rite in October. On p. 231 
n. 3, see, besides WelUiausen, 167 (who conipaies the Roman custom, 
Ovid, iv. 681 sqq,), GoId 2 aher, JHuk. 8tmL i. 36, and Burney’s dis- 
cussion (Jvdges, 393 sq,).^ 

In the island of Imbros a prayer for the fertilizing dew is accom- 
pamed with a lecitation of the Baptism of Christ, wherem St. John 
is the bestower of the life-giving dew.* In Palestine Christians, Jevs, 
and Mohammedans take part in processions for rain (Qy, Sl 1893, 
p. 218; ZDPV. vn. 94, No. 86). A puppet is often earned, and 
doggerel rhymes are sung to the Umm cl-Gheth, the “ mother of 
rain ’* (Qy, 8t, 1925, p. 37). Father Antonin Jaussen denies that in 
Moab the puppet *arus is called the bride of Allah ” (so Curtiss, 
119), and Canaan (JP08, vi. 144) could not verify the term “ half 
(msf) bride ” which Jaussen heard in the Negeb. Intelligent opinion, 
at all events, repudiated the idea of a “ bride of Allah ” as a rain- 
maker, and no clear tradition seems to have survived.* At *En 
Karim a cock is carried round and pinched in order that its cries for 
rain may be added to the rest.* In these ceremomes the head man 
will sprinkle the crowd with a little water, lack of rain is attributed 
to the sins of the elders or of specified famihes, while the younger 
people protest their own innocence.® In bad cases of drought the 
Imam proclaims a fast, even babes are not allowed to suckle ; the 
people put on their worst rags, they forgive one another and implore 
divine forgiveness [JP08. vL 167). 

In prayers for rain not all shrines are equally effective, and in 
Rabbinical Judaism only men of outstanding merit were rain-makers. 
Among them were Honi (Onias) and Nikodemos ben Gorion. The 
former of these, it has been said, “ reminds one of a magician or a 
heathen priest praying for rain.” A thiid, Joshua ben Levi, was 

^An exploit hke Samson’s m Judg. xv. 3-5 is not always a mythological 
trait, it IS also a device to destroy crops so that invaders should not feed on 
the district; see Hartmann, ZATW. xxxi. 69 sqq , and Gaudefioy-Demomhynes, 
La 8yrie d FlSpoque des MameloideSj 262 sq 

* Jane Harrison, Thenas, 17. 

B There is said to be sdso an Ahu, ^UGhWi [JPOS. vi. 152 n 5). 

* On the cock m ram-charms, see Gressmann, Marti-PesischrifU 86 sqq. In 
Morocco children are pmched, their tears acting as a rain-chaim (Westermarck, 
Morocco, ii. 265). For weeping as a ram-charm, see 6B, vii. 248, viii. 91 

^JPOS, VI. 150. For spnnkling as a “survival’’ of drowning a victim, cf. 
GB. i. 277 sq , ; Westermarck, op. eit. 262 sq. The sacrifice of a human victim 
in order to procure rain is known to the Gemara on Abodah Zarah (iv. 7, f.55a), 
and is explained on the lines of Deut. iv. 19$ and Frov. ui. 34. On human sacrifice 
for ram, see also Mader, 32. 
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successful only in his own town ; and wheie the “ ments ” of the 
congregation did not deserve it, even his prayer would be unavailing.^ 
As regards the story of Elijah at Mount Carmel, the Phoenician refer- 
ence (in Menander) to the removal of the drought by the prayers of 
Ethbaal (the father-in-law of Ahab) suggests that the onginal Israehte 
version emphasized the tradition that it was not the priest-king of 
Astarte, but Ehjah the servant of Yahweh who was the real rain- 
maker (CAR, iii. 369 eq . ). Eameses n., when his sacnhoes are accepted 
by the god, is supposed to be able to give ram to the S^'i^ti or Hittites 
(Breasted, JSec. iii. § 426) ; and it is through Israel and because of 
Israel that the earth has sunshme and ram (Marmorstein, 129). 
Hence it is in accordance with the prevailing ideas that (a) diought 
is the result of such ofiences as the failure to rebuild the Temple 
(Hag. i.), or to make the accustomed offermgs (Mai. iii. 10), or to keep 
the Feast of Tabernacles (Zech. xiv. 16 sj.), and (b) that the Temple 
with its round of festivals has an almost “ magical ” power. Nature, 
and in particular rain, can be controlled either by special gods or by 
special men or organizations (whether through their influence with 
the gods or in their own right), and the manner in which the funda- 
mental ideas are shaped and systematized determines their effect 
upon the development of a group.* 

P. 232. ANOiNTmG-oiL. — Oil, besides adding to the pleasure of 
Oriental life, has medicinal properties and, in certain climates, is 
indispensable (E,Bu Oil,” § 4). Kings, priests, and prophets 
(1 Kings xix. 16) were anointed ; the king and, later, the high priest 
being “ anointed par excdimce ” (see Gray, Sacrifice^ 268 sq,). 
To the installation of the king as “ Yahweh’s anointed ” corresponded 
the anointing of a prince by his suzerain, as when the King of Egypt 
anointed the head of the grandfather of Addu-nirari (Amama Letters, 
No. 61). The anointing of images (and also of priests and wor- 
shippers) was both Babylonian and Egyptian custom.* The wide- 
spread practice of anointing stones (on which see Frazer, FOT, ii. 
72 aq,) has been explained as merely an act of honour. This, however, 
hardly covers all the facts, seeing that Assyrian dedication tablets, 

1 A. Buchler, Typts of JewisK-Palestinim Ptety, 197 sq., 200, 246 254 ; 

Maimorstem, Doctrine of Merits in old Robb, IMeraiwre^ 71, 90, 251. On the 
trompet-blowmg (p. 231 above), c£. Budiler, 232 sq, 

^ On the rain-makers among the Ndoflc Dinkas, see Seligman’s article {ERE. 
s and cf. JEAI. xhii. 671 sqq,). On European ram-makers, see A. B. Cook, 
Foikrkre, xv. 371 sqq. 

> Moigenstem, 63 The pure, bright, resplendent oil was valued m Babylonia 
or certain cefremomes ; cf. “ oil of life ” {Beitrage z. Ass iv. 160 1. 42). Oil was 
used in Bab. and Jewish divination (S. Daiches on Bab. oil magic ; London, 1913), 
and in Greek (Famell, Greece and Babylon, 301). 
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which were inscribed with the name of the founder, etc., were oiled 
and received sacrifices (cf. Harper, mid Bab. Lit., 80, etc.). Here 
the intention appeal's to be to preserve the name ; and that this is 
frequently true elsewhere is suggested (a) by the application of milk, 
butter, and of other forms of nourishment to stones, and (&) by the 
belief in the vital properties of oil, fat, etc. (cf. p. 379 s;.). Hence, 
anointing may often be regarded as a mode of transmitting either 
the sacred power of which the liquid was the symbol or vehicle, or the 
inherent nutritive and other properties with which it was credited. 
Indeed, to smear oneself with the remains of the dead, was one way 
of acquiring the qualities whether of man or animal — to eat the potent 
thing was another (see OB. viii. 162-5). See in general, Crawley 
and Jastrow, EBE. s.v. “Anointing*’; Weinel, ZATW. xviii. 1 aqq.; 
Wellhausen, Arch. /. Bel. vii. 33 sqq., and cf. ix. 140. 

P. 241. Fiestpbuits and Febstlinos (of. pp. 458 aj^.).— The 
parallel between the firstling and the treatment of fruit-trees 
(Lev. six. 23 sqq.) is important ; see pp. 159 n., 463. The trees are 
“ sacred ” and must not be touched ; similarly, when Israel is “ sacred ” 
to Yahweh, those who harm her suffer ( Jer. ii. 3). Special precautions 
are necessary at the first use of things; so, e.g., at the opening up of 
new unbroken “ virgin ** land (p. 158), for which the Talmudic term 
is b&kaiah, used also of untrimmed sycamores.^ The conviction that 
the firstfruits or firstlings do not belong to those who might seem 
to have the first right takes many forms which are of interest for early 
ideas of ownership and property rights (p. 638). Usually, offerings must 
first be made to a god (or the gods), to the priest or the ruler — both 
primarily as representatives of the god(8)— or to the dead (ancestral 
spirits) ; or they are used for communal purposes, and more par- 
ticularly for the poor (above, pp. 247, 253, 347).* Sometimes the 
firstfruits are eaten by the people themselves, not merdy ceremonially 
but sacramentally ; or there are merely vague ideas, as among the 
Gallas, where the person who milks the cows should not drink of it 
before a sip has been taken by some one else.’ 

Various explanations of the offering of firstlings, etc., have been 
suggested, (a) It is an act of renunciation ; more positively it is the 
sacrifice of a portion in order to secure the rest. It is to suffer a 
willing loss in order to escape a worse one ; it is to propitiate Nemesis ,* 
it is the price of success. . . . Intuitive feelings of this sort appear 

1 On the use of the Arabic AofZo, see p. 5T7. 

* At the present day the proceeds of the firstfruits may be devoted to a feast 
in the name and to the honour of the wdi {JBOS, vi. 25 n. 5). 

® ^Css A Werner, Journ. of &e Afnean Soe. xiii. 130. See in general, OB. viii. 
ch. XI., and ct Gray, Nwnbers, 225 sqq. 
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to be widespread and fundamental, and ai*e too powerful to be ignored 
(cf. Ciawley, Mystic Bose, 366). Moi® precisely (b), it is a thank- 
offering and thanksgiving, giatitude for the past (see esp. Gray, 
Sacrifice, 9t passim). Yet, in any case, close at hand there lies 
the hope of continued favours and future blessings ; and however 
natural gratitude may seem to be, not far off are the ideas, however 
mdefinite, of the part played by the supernatural powers. So (c) 
“ God gave the increase ” (1 Cor. lii. 6) ; and it is the typical belief 
that the offerings belong properly to the gods. Sometimes the formula 
is quite expb’cit: “ What comes of thy hand we give thee ” (1 Chron. 
xxix. 14), or the modem “ fmm tliee and to thee ” {mmyiah u-iUk, 
Canaan, JPGS. vi. 130). In these circumstances, to withhold offerings 
and tithes is to rob (or overreach) God and bring disaster upon the 
land (Mai. hi. 8-12) ; the gifts are “ sacred ” and must not be touched 
by the people, still less may they be eaten.^ 

The first of a thing, like that which is unused and not as yet 
profaned, is often believed to have superior sanctity and efficacy.* 
Moreover, the first of any growth is also a guarantee of fertility and 
continuity. As a “ part ” for a “ whole,” as an offering which released 
the remamder of the produce from the taboo upon it, the practice 
of firstfrmts lent itself to highly developed teaching. Thus Philo 
spiritualises the offermg of the first sheaf ; and the aparche, a communal 
offering for the land, is for all mankmd, and what the priest is to the 
city so the Jewish people is to the whole human race.* Again, if the 
Greek firstfnrits are the sheaves, the source of next year's crop, the 
offering of a part for the whole seems to be mtended to secure the 
continuity of produce.* In any event, it is a prevalent belief that a 
“ part ” can stand for a “ whole,” and that through the “ part ” the 
“ whole ” can be preserved or harmed ; even as the preservation of 
the blood of a slain animal preserves the vital essence of the victim 
so that it is not annihilated (of. pp. 158, 379). 

^ Judith, 3u. 12 5^ la Mai. iu. 8, Wellhausen and others read, alter the LXX, 
the verb ’-k-d for ^5-'. 

* Gf. the unused animal in Num. six. 2 , Deut xxi. 3 ; 1 Sam vi. 7 ; and the 
firstling in Deut xv. 19 ; see pp. 464 See also W. Warde Fowler (Bel. Fzpert- 
enee of the Boman People, 172) on the festival on the Alban Mount, where the flesh 
of a white heifer that had never felt the yoke was partaken of by the deputies of 
the cities of the Latin League. 

® See Gray, 324, 331, who observes that the resurrection of Jesus takes place 
on 16th Nisan, when the aparche was presented at the Temple (388 sq ). Lightfoot 
on Gol. 1 . 18 pomts out that Christ as was the firstfrmts of the dead and 
also an “ originating power ... the source of hie.” 

* See Comford, Bidgeway PreseatoHon Volume, 154 sg,165; cf . 145 (following a 
hint of Warde Fowler) ; Miss Jane Hamson, Themis, 292, 306 sg . ; Nilsson, 92, 123. 
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The necessity of securing continuity underlies many different 
practices winch in one way or another are felt to presei^e from extinc- 
tion that which is vital. It may be enough that there is a god of 
whom the hunter must ask permission (pp. 158, 160). But among the 
Esquimaux of the Behring Straits a goddess preserves the souls ” 
of the animals that ai© hunted and killed, only hunters who observe 
certam taboos will be successful, and as the “ souls ” are reborn the 
continuity of the food-supply is ensured and the sanctity of life main- 
tained.^ This self-supporting system is an unusually interesting 
example of the widespread endeavour to preserve life by means of 
(1) some material or physical vehicle (blood, etc.), (2) the relation 
between it and a “ living ” deity, or (3) some idea or system of ideas 
which makes the individual life part of some more permanent whole. 
In the Esquimaux custom the seals and whales are perpetual reincar- 
nations ; and it is essentially the same when an individual (or an 
animal) is a member of a group (or species) which remains intact in 
spite of the death of the individual — or even, what is more significant, 
is preseived through the death ; erf. p. 579 n. 

Even in totemism the individual is bom of a stock of “ spirit- 
souls ’’ which he rejoins at death : and since in this most rudimentary 
of cults there are both animal and plant totems, the difference between 
firstborn and firstfmits, between animal and cereal, does not seem 
to be so important as W. R. S. argues. His distinction between the 
zkhakf where gods and men meet, and the minhali, which is made over 
to the god (pp, 240, 244, etc.), is as well founded as it is natural to 
regard pastoral religion as earlier than agriculturaL On the other 
hand, to suppose that the latter “ borrowed ” from the former (p. 243, 
end of note) seems to go too far; it would be better, in the first 
instance, to recognize that similar fundamental ideas recur differently 
shaped owing to different conditions of life. W. B. S.’s suggested 
evolution of sacrificial cults has been adversely critioized by those 
who find that social religious development is too complex a process 
for simple theories such as he put forward. The differentiation 
into animal and vegetable life points to a hi^er stage than that 
found in totem-cults and in other more unsystematized forms among 
rudimentary peoples. Moreover, the stages where gods are anthropo- 
morphic, and a similar life-blood runs through men and animals, 
are more systematized than those where the gods, if any, are scarcely 
part of the social system. Hence the idea of some essential oneness 
or unity takes very different forms according to the current convictions 
concerning men and the world of animal and plant life, even as in 

1 See Frazer QB, iii. 207 sjgr., who calls it “ animism, passing into religion ” 
(213). 
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mysticism the feeling of oneness with something other than one’s 
self is both shaped and expressed veiy differently by men differmg as 
regards their particular i-eligion or sect, or as legards their tempera- 
ment (e.gr. whether philosophical or natui*e mystics). But, funda- 
mentally, the individual is part of a larger “ whole,” though what 
that “ whole ” is turns upon his system of thought. See p. 636. 

In Australian totemism there are clans which perform ceremonies 
that are believed to control or multiply the edible animal or vegetable 
specieci in question. Although the clan does not eat, or at least only 
very spanngly, of its totem, on these occasions it is indispensable that 
it should partake of a little. Each clan controls its own totem animal 
or plant for the others, and the formal manner in which the officiants 
eat a small portion of the food is an integral part of what, throughout, 
is a very solemn ceremony. So, whereas elsewhere firstfruits may 
be handed over to a god or his representative, here there is no reference 
to a god, and the relation between the Austrahan and similar rites, 
on the one hand, and those where gods are immediately involved, 
on the other, raises a most important question of priority. Jevona 
suggests that the latter are primary : the Australian practices belong 
to a hier stage, where “ the reference to the god who is or was intended 
to partake of the firstfruits has, in the process of time and, we must 
add, in the course of religious decay, gradually dropped out.” ^ On 
the other hand, the Australian ntes do not resemble those where, 
as so commonly happens, an earlier god-idea has been washed away. 
The clan functions as a god might do on the anthropomorphic level, 
and the All-Fathers or Supreme Beings take no direct part. The 
clan officiates in a “ sacred ” condition, the clan and its totem are 
of the same substance, and to eat a portion of the food would be, so 
to say, cannibalism and akm to incest, both of which — ^very significantly 
— are at times more or less ceremonial acts. To all intents and 
purposes the very “ soul ” of the food lies within the members of the 
clan; they are the sources of its existence and continmty. They 
alone are the producers of that which is their own. This seems 
fundamental. It is in other and less rudimentary communities that 
the question arises whether the firstfruits belong to the community 
as a whole or the poorer section of them, to the indispensable sacred 
officiants, to the responsible being, the god of the community, or to 
his own sacred representative. But, primarily, firstfruits and ^tlings 

1 Introd, to Comp. JEtd. 184 ; cf. Idea ofOod^ 87, 90 sq. For general statements, 
and for discussions of the Austrahan evidence, see Jevona, Iwtrod. 184 eqq , 198 sqq ; 
Toy, §128, and, in the first instance, Frazer, O.B. i. 85 sqq.; ToU Bx. \. 104 
sqq., 230 sqq., citing Spencer and Gillen, to whom the evidence is due ; see above, 
p. 635 and n. 2. 
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seem to arise out of the necessity for providing for the maintenance of 
the most fundamental needs of life. 

P. 246 n. 2. Ttthbs. — ^I n Babylonian religion the idea of tribute 
involved in offering animals appears to have been of a secondary 
character (Jastrow, Bd, Bd, 148). Tithes, too, are a relatively late 
institution, and first appear in a highly developed form in the time 
of Nebuchadrezzar n. (sixth century b.o.). According to Eissfeldt, 
more objects are tithed, and instead of tithes of natural objects, 
payments in money are not unusual and even money itself seems 
to be tithed ; and tithing is less a personal and more of a business 
transaction (BaudissirirFestschrift, 166). See further W. R. S., 
Prophets, 383 sq , ; B.Bu “ Taxation” (Benzinger), “ Tithes ” (Mooie); 
Sir G. A. Smith, Jerusalem, i. ch. vi. sq. ; Eissfeldt, Brstlivjge und 
ZehrUen, i. A.T, (Leipzig, 1917); PIV. iv. 2306, 2423; and H. 
Schaeffer, Social Legislation of the Primitive Semites (New Haven, 
1916), ch. xiii. 

P. 247 n. 2. — On the inscription, see PW. ii. 2779, and A. B. Cook, 
Zetts, i. 666 n. 2. 

P. 248 n. — ^Duval’s interpretation of the Aramaic inscription at 
Taima (CIS. ii. 113 ; Cooke, No. 69) is accepted by Lagrange, 603 sq. 
The text speaks of the “ grant (?) ” (j5np*TS) of palm-trees which Salm 
of MaJl^am and Sm-galla and Ashira (cf. Asbiiat, p. 661), gods of 
Taima, gave to l^lm of Hagam, and the priesthood which was con- 
ferred upon Salm-Shezeb, son of Pet-osiri, and his seed after him, 
“. , . (?) of the field, 16 palms, and of the treasure (KHID'C^) of the king 
6 palms, in all 21 palms every year.” Some (e.q. Hartmann, 464) 
explain (“ image,” cf. p. 662 n. 3) as the numen, and as an 
endowment. For ordinary endowments of trees, cf. the nut-trees 
with which a Christian church was endowed (Sir E. Budge, Thomas of 
Marga, 239, 663), and the renting of a vine belonging to a Palestine 
shrine to a man, the money going to its upkeep (JPOS. iv. 36 ) ; for 
Bab. examples see C. H. W. Johns, Bab. and Ass. Laws, Covtraxts, 
etc. (1904), 208 sqq. 

P. 249. — On the Deuteronomic law, see Driver, DeuL 168 sqq. 
Chapman, Introd. to the Pentateuch (1911), 166 sqq. ; A. H. M'Neile, 
Dent. (1912), 80 sqq. ; and on the abuses against which the law is 
directed, of. also W. R. S., Prophets, 98 sqq. 

P. 264 n. 6. — Xioxfit like piyapov (p. 2(X)), irdXXof (Heb. pilligesh), 
etc., may be neither Semitic nor Greek, but of some common .^gean 
origin (see Autran, Les Phiniciens [1920], 13, 46). On the use of 
the Heb. word, see Box, B.Bi. “ Temple,” § 32. The modem shrine 
(maiam) will have one or more additional zooms for meals or festivals, 
for a kitchen or a dwelling-place for the attendant, for a schoolroom. 
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guest-chamber, or for the pilgrims who spend a few days at the shrme. 
In such cases the bmldmg is mostly composed of two or at times of 
three storeys ; and they are dedicated to “ Prophets ’* rather than to 
the wdis (Canaan, JPOS. iv. 16 sq,). Such buildings recall the old 
synagogues (on which see Pentz, E BL 4834 sqq.)?- 

P. 258. Gloomy Types op Religion.— Ed. Meyer {Geach, d. Ali. 
i. § 191) comments upon the simster note in Egyptian rehgion. In 
Babyloma this is much more marked. Babylonia is a land “ not 
of laughter but of gloom and of serious meditation.” “ The fear of 
divine anger runs as an undercurrent throughout the entire religious 
literature of Babylonia and Assyria.” ® Gloom, it has been said, 
pervades Semitic religion, and distinguishes it from the healthy, 
happy tone that charaotenzes the rehgion of the Btg Veda as a whole, 
the latter m turn recalhng, in several respects, the characteristics of 
the leligion of the Vikmg period.® The profound difference between 
Greek and Semitic religion is strongly emphasized by Famell.* 
Similarly Warde Fowlei observes that m the Roman religion there is 
“ no fear so long as the worship of the gods is performed exactly and 
correctly according to the rules of the state piiesthoods ; there is no 
sense of sin or of pollution, of taboo irremediably broken, hauntmg 
the mind of the mdividual ; all is cheerfully serious, regular, ordered, 
ntuaJistic.” * See also p. 663. 

To be sure, every rehgion has its vicissitudes, and Famell (Evolvr 
tion of Bdigioni 113 aq.) notes the possibility that in Greece the 

cathartic legislation emanating chiefly from Delphi and Crete may 
pomt to a religion which the intelieetuahsm of Homeric civilization 
had happily suppressed for a time, but which reasserted itself, with 
renewed strength, when that civilization was overthrown.” W. R. S. 
himself lays stress upon the changes which pohtical disasters brought 
upon the old rehgion (p. 268, cf. p. 78), and Meyer summarizes con- 
cisely some typical changes in the history of religions (i. § 67 aq.). 
Further, difference of climate and difference of national temperament 
are obviously important factors ; and they are adduced to explain the 
fundamental divergence between the old Iianian ethical and practical 
rehgion and the pessimistic and mystical developments of post-Vedio 

1 Miss Jane Harrison compares the xiV;cu to the “ man’s house ” of the South 
Seas, etc (TAmis, 36 n. 3). 

* See Jastrow, Bd. Bd. 326 sqq., 333, 358 ; R. Campbell Thompson, CAE, i.* 
533 ; Langdon, %b, 443 ; Cook, ib, 200. 

3H. M. Chadwick, The Heme Age, ch. xviii., who also compares Homenc 
Greece. 

* Greece and Babylon^ 263 ; Higher Aspects of Oredc Bdigion, 132 sq, HaJliday, 
OAH, 11 . 606, ^aks of the “ friendlmess ” of Greek worship. 

* Anthropology and ike Classics (ed Marett), 173. 
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religion in India.^ Sensuality anil cruelty go hand in hand (p. 4-15). 
Ashui banipal, “ the compassionate,” after toituring and killing the 
rebels of Babylon, declai-es, After I liad performed these acts 1 
softened the heaits of the Gieat Gods.” The fanatical temper \^hich 
found savage cruelty acceptable to the injured gods is akin to that 
bold anthropomorphism whereby Yahweh is said to comfort or appease 
himself by taking vengeance upon his enemies (Isa. i. 24). Not 
unnaturally, therefore, do men dread the arbitrary gods (Jastrow, 
144, 326), even as Islam has an exaggerated consciousness of sin and 
fear of divine vengeance.® 

The joyful and happy types of religion are psychologically no less 
sigmficant ; and in Israel “ sacnficial occasions were pre-eminently 
happy occasions ” (Gray, Sacrifice, 93). This only makes the evidence 
for fear and gloom the more instructive. Throughout rudimentary 
religion high spirits and gaiety abound.® Shintoism has been desenbed 
as a religion of happy social intercourse/ and among the Warramunga 
of Central Australia there is a totem of the “ laughing boys ” (Durk- 
heim, 379 sqq,). No doubt the happy ty^ of leligion has a careless- 
ness, and its mirth was not always innocent (Ex. xxxii. 6). Moreover, 
easy confidence in the god, particularly the god of one’s own group, 
was not conducive to any depth of religion, and the light-heartedness 
of Samana, denounced by Isaiah (ix. 8 sqq.), was, in view of the current 
conditions, unnatural. When there are recognized ways of maintam- 
Lng the unity of gods and worshippers rehgion tends to be taken 
lightly; and famiharity breeds a canwaderie, and an almost con- 
tempduous estimate of the gods (of. Chadwick, op. cit. 418, on Homer 
and the Viking Age). But while it is tempting to contrast the happy 
type in Israel with the later gloom and the undoubted timid notes 
of post-exiht Judaism, it can hardly be supposed that the Syro- 
Ephraimite wars before the rise of Jeroboam n., or the earlier Philistine 
and other crises, did not cloud the more cheerful type of religion. 
The Semitic readiness to pass from one extreme to another — already 
to be^Hustrated in the laments of Palestinian chiefs of the fourteenth 
century jl their letters to Egypt — ^and the great events of early Pales- 
tinian history were of a sort to destroy any thoroughgoing optimistic 
religion, and they forbid simple theories of the development of religion 

1 G. F. Moore, Eist. of Behgions, i 359 $qq . ; for the Vedas, cf J. N Farquhar, 
OuUme of ike Rel Lit of India (1920), IS sq. ; and for Indian pessinusm, cf. Mrs. 
Smdair Stevenson, The Heart of Jainism^ 2, 4 (1915). 

* R, A Nicholson, Literary History of die Arabs, 211, 226. 

8 Imng King, Deodopment of HeL 68, 100, 241 sq, 

^ TCmg^ 114 sq , Citing Aston, Shinto, the Way of the Oods, 6. Against the 
cnticism that Shinto has no ethics, see Moore, i, 107. 
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Frazer, Paiisanias, iii. 16; Bumey, Judges, xvm and xix n. The 
earliest inhabitants of Crete hved in caves, which continued to be used 
as centres of cult ; and at Tiiyns the megaron of the palace was con- 
verted into a temple to Hera (Nilsson, Gr, Bel, 12, 23 sqq,). With the 
difference of meaning cf. the temple of El-Berith at 

Shechem ( Judg. ix. 46, 49), used of an underground cavern or chamber 
in 1 Sam. Tiii. 6, and in Nabataean inscriptions. Arabic distinguish^ 

c. / ' 

between tower or citadel, and grave, etc. See 

further, G. F. Moore on Judges, and Driver on Samuel. At Nablus 
(Shechem) the Arabic is used of the holy place built over the 
remains of sundry prophets, sons of Jacob (Canaan, JPGS, iv. 24). 

P. 200 sqq. Sacebd Stoubs.^' — S acred stones include (1) those 
that have been deliberately and artificially made holy (see below, 
p. 572), and (2) those that are already so, perhaps because they arouse 
awe (a sense of the “ numinous,'" see p. 554), or because of some 
tradition which professes to explain their sanctity (see p. 206). Sacred 
stones need not be portraits, or representations of any part of the body 
(on phallic symbols, see p. 687 sg.) ; there is not necessarily any self- 
evident connexion between them and what they stand for (p, 210). 
Nor need they have any intrinsic worth, like precious stones. It is 
remarkable that the cult of sacred stones is found on high levels,* 
and that among lower races the Central Australian chiringa is of no 
little “ spiritual value ” because of the meaning it has for the native.* 
Fetishism is not necessarily “ very savage and contemptible ’* (p. 209 ; 
cf. Lagrange, 215). It is easy to understand why certain stones or 
stone objects have been endowed with sacred power, e,g, aerolites and 
flints ; and the black bituminous stones around Nebi Musa, before they 
are burnt on the fire, must first be addressed : “ Permission, 0 son of 
Zmiam, whose fire comes from his stones ” (Canaan, JPGS, v. 166).* 
Stones as fertility charms will owe their efficacy, as the Merchant of 
Harran ” recognized, to the faith of the believer (see p. 514 n. 2) ; 
and at the present day women who desire children will resort to stones 
famed for their power, e,g, the Hajar el-Hablah near Meirum,® or they 

1 See Wdlhausen, 101 sqq. ; Lagrange, 197 sgg. ; Moore, F Bi, “ Massebah.” 

‘ Cf. Moore, B Bi 2979, § 2 and n. 9 ; Conybeare, Oxford Congress of Bel. ii 
177 sqq, ; Frazer, FOT, ii. 73 ; and the oft-quoted m(dem example m A. C. 
Lyall’s Asiatte Studies (“ Religion of an Indian Province ”)• 

* Maiett, Bncy, Brit, xxiii. 66a, dting %>encer and Gillen, Native Tribes of 
Cemtrcd Austrcdia, 135, 165, NorJum Tribes^ 266. 

* Prehistoric tools are sometimes treated as sacred on account of their obvious 
antiquity. 

» Vincent, Canam, 416 n. Cf . Badeker, Palest 350 , Frazer, FOT. ii. 75. 
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religion in India.^ Sensuality and cruelty go hand in hand (p. 415). 
Ashuibanipal, “ the compassionate,” after torturing and killing the 
rebels of Babylon, declares, After I had performed these acts I 
softened the hearts of the Great Gods.” The fanatical temper which 
found savage cruelty acceptable to the injured gods is akin to that 
bold anthropomorphism whereby Yahweh is said to comfort or appease 
himself by taking vengeance upon his enemies (Isa i. 24). Not 
unnaturally, therefore, do men dread the arbitrary gods (Jastrow, 
144, 326), even as Islam has an e3:aggerated consciousness of sin and 
fear of divme vengeance.® 

The joyful and happy types of religion are psychologically no less 
significant ; and in Israel “ sacrificial occasions were pre-eminently 
happy occasions ” (Gray, Sacrifice, 93). This only makes the evidence 
for fear and gloom the more instructive. Throughout rudimentary 
rehgion high spirits and gaiety abound.® Shintoism has been described 
as a religion of happy social intercourse/ and among the Warramunga 
of Central Australia there is a totem of the “ laughing boys ” (Durk- 
heim, 379 sqq,). No doubt the happy type of religion has a careless- 
ness, and its mirth was not always innocent (Ex. xxxii. 6). Moreover, 
easy confidence in the god, particularly the god of one’s own group, 
was not conducive to any depth of rehgion, and the light-heartedness 
of Samaria, denounced by Isaiah (ix. 8 sqq.)f was, in view of the current 
conditions, unnatural. When there are recognized ways of mamtam- 
ing the unity of gods and worshippers religion tends to be taken 
lightly; and familianty breeds a camaraderie, and an almost con^ 
temptiious estimate of the gods (of. Chadwick, op. c%t, 418, on Homer 
and the Vikmg Age). But while it is tempting to contrast the happy 
t 3 rpo in Israel with the later gloom and the undoubted timid notes 
of post-exilio Judaism, it can hardly be supposed that the Syro- 
Ephraimite wars before the rise of Jeroboam n., or the earlier Philistine 
and other crises, did not cloud the more cheerful type of religion. 
The Semitic readmess to pass from one extreme to another — already 
to b'^ illustrated in the laments of Palestinian chiefs of the fourteenth 
centi, V in their letters to Egypt — and the great events of early Pales- 
tinian jistory were of a sort to destroy any thoroughgoing optimistic 
rehgion, and they forbid simple theories of the development of religion 

1 G. F. Moore, Eist. of JReligtoTis, i 359 sqq, ; for the Veda?, cf. J. N. Farquhar, 
Ovdme of (he Rel Lit of India (1920), 13 sq, ; and for Indian pessimism, cf. Mrs 
Sinclair Stevenson, The Heart of Jainism, 2, 4 (1915). 

® R. A Nicholson, Literary Eisiory of {he Arabs, 211, 225. 

8 Irving King, Development of Rd, 68, 1(X), 241 $q. 

^ King, 114 sq,, citing Aston, Shinto, the Way of the Oods, 6. Against the 
criticism that Shmxo has no ethics, see Moore, 1 . 107. 
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from one absolute type to another. In fact, a fuller knowledge of 
rudimentary peoples, with their gaiety, ciuelty, and irresponsibility, 
warns one not to read more into the conception of “ the childhood 
of humanity’’ (cf. p. 257) than the evidence warrants. The data 
upon which are based generalizations of gloomy and of happy types 
of religion are derived from difierent ages, stages, and classes of 
society. There are the obvious extremes of gloom, fanaticism, and 
dread, and of confidence, over-confidence, and indifference ; and the 
actual historical development of every religion has lain between them. 

P- 263 aqq. The Religion of the Individual and op the Geoup, 
— W. R. S.’s pages have become classical. The difference between 
individualism and the conditions where the group is a unit with a 
“ corporate personality ” must not be made absolute. Group-unity 
“ does not mean that no individual life is recognized, but simply that 
in a number of realms m which we have come to think individual- 
istioally and to treat the single man as the unit, for punishment or 
reward, ancient thought envisaged the whole group of which he was 
part.” ^ It means that a man does not exist except as a member 
of some group, clan, or tribe.* Early communities are relatively 
undifferentiated, there is less specialization of life and thought, and 
a man has less opportunity for developing along independent lines 
than in those more complex societies where religious, political, and 
other groupings do not necessarily coincide, and a man can belong 
to a number of different groups with group interests, traditions, and 
aims (see p. 506). In the simpler societies the individual has rights 
(e. 0 f. as regards property and marriage) ; moreover, religion is an 
affair of all m which every one takes an active and equivalent part” * 
What is in one sense a loss of individuality enables a man to find 
himself in a larger social circle and at another level. But the worth 
of the individual is subordinated to that of the group, and the security 
of the whole outweighs the welfare of the individual part. The group 
protects the individual so far as recognized group interests and 
custom demand ; but it is ready to treat with harshness the man 
marked out from the rest by reason of suffering, misfortune, abnor- 
mality, or some suspected sign of the displeasure of the supernatural 
powers. Group-religion is “this worldly,” and social (p, 263); 
whereas in individual religion the man treads his own path, and 
sacrifice may be little more than a private bargain (p. 393). There 

^ H. Wheeler Hobinson, in Peake, The Feo^e and the Booh, 376. 

* Cf. G. C. Wheeler, The Tribe, 16. 

» Malinowski (ecL Needham), 81 sq. ; for general remarks, see ti. 53 sq,, where 
the extent of distmctively individual religious e^exience among savages is 
described. 
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is a tendency to deprecate the personal religion which severs a man 
from his group; logically, such religion hes outside the system of 
the group, whether, with his private ideas, he may be proceeding 
along anti-social lines, or is contributing to the progressive develop- 
ment of his group.^ 

Group-rddgion is not a water-tight system. The group and its 
god may be regarded as a unit, but in practice certam mdividualB, 
objects, acts, and seasons are more sacred than others, and there is 
a tendency to specialization in both sacred and secular duties. Men 
of pre-eminent ability aie readily credited with supernatural attri- 
butes ; men of position and experience become elders, and even among 
rudimentary peoples they are concerned in preserving or advancing 
group interests.® Specially irksome taboos will not be observed by 
the whole group, but restricted to and imposed upon a few ; and 
the specially sacred thmgs are no longer for the group as a whole. 
Certain individuals become representative, and even among rudi- 
mentary peoples “ individual totems,” as distinct from the totems of 
whole clans, make for pemonal religion, as also do the sacred animal- 
guardians or protectors of the North American Indian. 

While a group can be spoken of as a single individual, a single 
individual can for all mtents and purposes represent a grpup. The 

part ” then stands for the whole, either occasionally, as in oases of 
collective responsibility, blood-feud, scapegoats, etc., or m the more 
permanent functions of ruler or priest. In the case of the priestly or 
sacred king the “ representative ” individual is the visible embodi- 
ment of the people and land, and no less of the god ; he represents, 
in one sense, the god to the people, and, m another sense, the people 
to the god. He is an intermediary and intercessor, responsible for 
benefits and evils, and the natural culprit or scapegoat when things 
go wrong (see QB. vol. ix.). In the solidarity of king-gioup-god 
the king is tht individual, and his position and fimotions so vital that 
he is the centre of the national cult which grows up around him.^ 
The growth of society has been marked by the increase of other 
significant functioning and representative individuals in idigion 
(national, family, clan, and private cults) and in secular life. Accord- 
ingly, in most lands the communities are not a little complex : in, 

1 Cf. Marett, JSney, Briu xxii. 258a. Bven the higher stages of devebpiuent 
silent prayers are di^untenanced lest, a man pray lor that wluch he would be 
ashamed for others to know of (Famell, Rvol, of Etl. 206). 

*Cf. Landtman, The Primary Comes cf Bootal Xneguahty^ 3 (Helsingfors. 
1909) ; W. Beck, Das Individ%wn bet dent Ausirohem {Leipeig Instil, f. Volker* 
kwnds, 1921). 

* Cf. Jastrow, Jta* Bel. 2 a sq. ; Kitrem, 237 sqq. ; S. A. Cook (ed. Beaked 
64 sqq. 
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Babyloxlia, for example, the line between public and private cults 
must not be too sharply drawn ; there are both family and clan cults, 
and a TnA.Ti could have his own god who would, if necessary, approach 
a great god on his behalf.^ 

While the history of religions and the multiplication of secte by 
fission have recalled biological processes, ^ the vicissitudes of religious 
and secular groups would be much more intricate and unmanageable 
were it not for the concept of the group-unit (p. 604). The validity 
of W. R. S.*s generalizations can be tested by observing the ordinary 
facts of the history of social groups ; and they open up questions of 
far-reaching interest. Everywhere are tendencies that make for con- 
centration and intensification and ultimate stagnation, and those 
that make for difiusion, cosmopohtanism, and ultimate weakening 
(of. p. 264). One may compare the varying endogamous and exo- 
gamous tendencies in societies ; compulsory marriage eith&r within or 
without a group or constellation of groups obviously affecting very 
differently the beliefs and customs of the groups involved. Periods 
of decadence and disintegration of earlier groups or group-systems, 
excessive individualism, and subsequent periods of organization, 
integration, and harmony of sentiment, are normal in the history of 
society. In Israel, at certain periods, as W. R. S. points out, “ indi- 
viduality stiffened into individualism . . . each man’s feeling of 
personal worth asserted itself in refusal to acknowledge the rights of 
others and the supreme sovereignty of Yahweh.” ^ Such a descrip- 
tion IS typical, and the inner history of the movement of religious and 
other thought from the decline of the monarchy of Judah to the 
inauguration of Judaism after the Exile is of supreme significance for 
the interrdation of the rehgion of individuals and that of groups, and 
for the growth of a new unity. 

The Sumerian revival under Gudea of Lagash was marked by 
important religious and social movements, and during a seven days’ 
Saturnalia “ the maid was the equal of her mistress, and master 
and slave consorted together as friends.”^ Saturnalia, with the 
mversion of social ranks— and even with human sacrifice {QB. ix. 407) 
—are irregular manifestations of equality and unity which temporarily 
ignore those social conditions where differences in rank, ability, and 
function are normally recognized, as even among many rudimentary 
peoples. But, apart from Saturnalia, there are the more ordered social 

^ Jastrow, 300 ; cf. Moigenstem, 25. 

* G. F. Moore, EUu of ItdigionSf u. pp. x, 368. 

*ZecUure8j 444. He refers to throe ponods of decay; (a) the time of the 
Judges, (h) before the Captivity, and (c) before the fall of Jerusalem. 

4 Jj, w. King, jSistory of Svmer and Aftkad^ 271 sg. ; Langdon, CAH. u* 429. 
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practices which manifest and cement the unity of the group, the sub- 
conscious umty which lies beneath the otherwise recognized differences. 
Unity is also fostered by the beliefs and rites of a levelling character, 
such as the absolute and umque supremacy of the god of the group, 
or of all interrelated groups, by symbols of a universal order (c.p. 
Sun and Sky-gods), by religious ideas which are universally intdligible, 
by a history which intimately unites all members of the group. Here 
the history of Israel is of cardinal value on account of the teaching 
of the great prophets before and at the Exile, and the subsequent 
reorganization, whereas centuries later at the nse of Christianity a 
Jewish sect arose from a Judaism which was unable to make a further 
advance, and the Jews ceased to be a nation. The facts of social and 
rehgious reorganization and decay are thus highly suggestive for the 
relations between groups and their constituent individuals. 

When Gray (Sacrifice, 43 sqq.) remarks that the prophets “ do not 
call the people back to a theory of saonffoe as a means of oommumon 
with God,” he well observes that “ the tenour of their teaching was, 
not gifts but fellowship,” and that the road lay not through “ the 
sacriffcial system reinterpreted, but through conduct” (cf. 62). 
They demanded a self-renunciation, an obedience to a nghteous God, 
not deprivation or the transference of property, or even particular 
ntes whereby fellowship could be periodically manifested and realized 
in a physical or material sense. In the doctrine of the New Covenant 
(Jer. xxxi,), ” the central truth,” says Skinner, “ is the mwardness 
of true religion, the spiritual illumination of the individual mind. . . .” 
There is a transition to a new individualism, for the Covenant is with 
each and every member of the community, and “ the principle of 
nationalism is carried over from the Old dispensation to the New.” ^ 
Accordingly in Deuteronomy, ‘‘ one of the most noteworthy attempts 
in history to regulate the whole life of a people by its highest religious 
principle,” ^ emphasis is laid upon the fact that Israel has come of 
age (xxix. 4, 13 ; of. 1 Cor. xiii. 11), a new stage is inaugurated in the 
history of the people, and the immediacy and simplioity of the religious 
demands are the most striking features (Deut. xxx. 11-14). Similarly 
at the rise of Christianity, the appeal is to the individual, his worth is 
enhanced ,* and, though a yoke must bo borne, it is an easy one 
(Matt. zL 30). As distinot from the most elemental or impressive or 
innocent of communion rites, the teachers of spiritual religion in 
addressing the individual emphasize the simplioity and directness of 
the now relationship, whether as a Covenant to be written on each 
man’s heart, or as a Divine Presence where two or three are gathered 

^ J. Skumer, JPropheey md Jddigion, 329 (Oainbridga, 1922). 

* Moore, KB%, “ Deuteronomy,” col, 1093. 

38 
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in His name. And the neart step has been to apply the teaching to 
a group or people as a whole. 

Long ago W. R. S. emphasized the difference between the Christian 
“ conventicle,** the group united only by “ similariiy of experience 
in details, identity of individual frames and habits of mind,’* and the 
Church as an “ organic unity,** unitmg men of different types of 
religion and stages of spiritual growth (Lectures^ 326 sq.). The dis- 
tinction is important, because it is obvious that, where there is or has 
been regained a group-unity of men and their gods, the social-religious 
ideas have been systematized afresh. There has been a new co- 
ordination of corporate and individual habits and practices, a sufficient 
intelligibility of the most vital ideas, and a common consciousness 
which, despite all differences within the group, enable it to function 
as a unit. Whether W. R. S. was influenced by his own earlier ideals 
of an “ organic unity ’* in Christianity, or not, he made powerful 
generalizations which are seen to be self-evident. Group-unity or 
corporate personality is constantly disintegrating, and new integra- 
tions are being formed; the movements range from the supreme 
examples in the history of man to the vicissitudes of small parties 
and sects, from the most impressive reconstruction to the most casual 
recovery of social equilibrium. As far back as one can go, one can 
postulate an alternation between group coherence and incoherence, 
between the more collective and the more individual moments. In 
the history of religion there must, in the nature of the case, have been 
innumerable examples of social-religious reorganization even in the 
simplest and earliest societies. The farther back one goes, the more 
impossible is it to conceive the details of such prehistoric systems ; 
one is led, not to isolated belief or rites, or to isolated individuals, 
but rather to social sysUma^ mconceivably rudimentary, but of a sort 
that could evolve ultimately into rdigion as we know it. Miscellaneous 
data, such as are still found among many rudimentary peoples (Anda- 
manese, Veddahs, etc.), have of course their value; but, for the 
systematic treatment of the religious data, the social-religious systems 
are the more important, even though, as in the case of the totemic 
systems of Central Australia, they have a history behind them and 
are no longer in their “ original ’* shape.^ 

P. 270 and n. 2. — Sai/t is both destructive and life-giving, apotropaic 
and preservative. Ashurbanipal (Annals, vi. 79) scattei^ salt over 
the cities he had laid waste, and salt on the ground is a bad omen 

1 The more clearly the sigoiflcance of collective lehgious rites for the social 
cohesion of prixmtive peoples is recognized (as by Malinowski, 64 sg'.), the more 
necessary becomes the mquiiy mto the processes whereby periods of disintegcaUon 
were succeeded by some new reconstruction. 
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(Jastrow, ReL Bab, u. Ass. ii. 716). In Bab. ritual as in the Israelite 
it was strewn upon the sacrificial flesh (Ezek. xliii. 24 ; £AT. 598) ; 
and salt was among the things taboo to the Babyloiuan king on certain 
days of the month : viz. 7, 14, 21, 28, and (reckoned from the previous 
month) 49 (A. Jeremias, Qeisteshdiur, 170). Salt is impregnating 
(Eitrem, 329), and a symbol of life ; of. Homer’s “ divine salt.” 
It is still used in covenants (Landberg, JDialectes, ii. 303 sqq. ; Arab. 
V, 157 sq.), perhaps on account of its preservative virtues. It is 
rubbed into the new-born child (of. D511er, 31 sq., 282), and in Palestine 
is offered to the dead, or to a holy saint to enlist his favour (JPOS. v. 
196). See W. R. S., Enay. BrU. s.v. “ Salt ” ; also W. R. S, and 
A. B. S. Kennedy, E.Bi. s.v. ; Eitrem, 309 sqq. 

P. 274. Bond of Milk. — On the validity of the bond of milk 
among the Bantu tribes, see Seligman, JRAI. xliii. 657. Such a bond 
umtes ; but it can also make marriage impossible. A man will suck 
the milk of the woman who adopts him (R&e. des VExst. des Ed. liv. 
[1906], 391) ; but among the A-kamba, a Bantu tribe, there is “ a 
special curse used for a bad wife. The husband draws a httle milk 
from her breasts into his hand, and then licks it up ; this is a curse 
which has no palliative ; after it the husband can never again cohabit 
with the woman” (Seligman, citmg Hobley, The A-Kawba, 105). 
Similarly, a boy and a girl who have been suckled together may not 
many (Kimshyp, 196 n. 1). So also in the case of blood, a Palestinian 
^woman will contrive that her indifferent husband drinks in his hquid 
a few drops of her blood in the belief that this will knit him more 
strongly to her (JPOS. vi. 49). On the other hand, in the Irish Saga 
of the wooing of Emer, when Cfichulainn wounded his bve Dervorgil 
and sucked the wound, he was unable to marry her because he had 
tasted of her blood.^ Of. p. 506 n. 1. 

P. 274 n. 1.— See Kinship, p. 39 and n. Among the E^babfoh 
labma expresses a uterine relationship ; a man says, '‘lam the laima 
of such and such a tribe,” naming his mother’s (Seligman, Harvard 
Studies, 114). 

P, 279. — “ In India it is not the rule for Moslem men and women 
to eat separately ; as far as my observation goes, it is the universal 
rule in Syria” (A. S. Tritton; private communication). Crawley 
(Mystic Bose, oh. vii . ; of. 376 sq., 379 sq.), disoussmg commensal 
relations, argues that the custom of not eating together is common 
even between brothers and sisters, and is due to a taboo between the 
sexes. 

1 A man who has drunk of the blood of another tribe is bound to support it 
against his own totem or kin group (fencer and CiiUen, Rative Tnbei of Qmtrd 
Ausirdlia, 461). 
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P. 290 n. 2. — Besides Prof. J. B. Bury’s suggested connexion 
between Hecate and the dog (for which see Preller-Bobert*, i. 326 
and n. 1), cf. that of Dr. H. R. Hall, CAE. iii. 309, deriving it from 
the Egyptian “ magic ” (on which term, see p. 651 n.). 

P. 292 n. 1. — ^The cylinder (also in Lajard, Quite de Mithra, 
pi. TTn>, no. 6) is explamed by Eofner {Oaz, Arch., Ic.) as the repre- 
sentation of a god of the Heracles-Sandon type. 

P. 292 n. 2. — ^To coiTespond the Tyrian (Josephus, 

coTUra Apion. i. 21 [167]) and conceivably herald slain 

by Heracles in Egypt (Apollodor, ii. 6, 11) ; see Lidzbarski, Ephem, ii. 
10 and n. 1. With (so read) may be compared the New Bab. 

names Kalab-Ba’u, etc. (PSBA. xxi. 133 ; E.Bi. “ Caleb,** § 1), 
where the meaning may be “ priest or servant ” ; cf . in the Amama 
Letters, e.g. 6O7, hilbu ska hUtshu, “ the (lung’s) house-dog,” CAH. 
li. 322 ; see also Lagrange, 221 n. 1 ; Hommel, Eihnol, 91 and 
n. 2. 

P. 296. CoMMBKSALiTY AND Saceamental Meals.^ — ^T he differ- 
ence between (a) eating in the presence of a god, (b) eating together 
with him (p. 270), and (c) eating the god himself, naturally affects 
the development of ideas (in myth, theology, philosophy, etc.) which 
can ensue in each case. But it is not always easy to draw a distmction. 
In meals for the dead, the dead are commonly supposed to join ; and 
in those before the god, gods and men commonly participate.* At 
a modem Palestinian festival in fulfilment of a vow a prayer will be 
offered on behalf of the soul of the tveli, the sacrifice is for him, and 
the saint is the host, dispensing hospitality ; the participants are his 
guests, and all passers-by may join in. To him belongs the “ soul ” 
of the food — a widespread belief when food is offered to supernatural 
beings.* In Deut. xu. 7, etc., the meal is in Yahweh’s presence 
(cf. Dnver on Ex. xviii. 12), and there is similar cautious wording in 
Ex. xxiv. 10 sq. (carried further in the LXX) ; but the prophets 
preserve the behef that Yahweh prepares his feast, issues his invita- 
tions, and sends the cup round among the guests (Isa. xxv. 6 ; Zeph. i. 7 ; 

1 Of. A Thomsen, Jrchtv f Eel , 1909, pp. 464 sqq , 471 sq. A. A. Sykt*!!, in 
his essay on the Nature, Design, and Origin of Sacrifices (1748), 59 sqq., already 
observes that the common meal is a covenant, and that sacrifice is a fnendship 
entered into and renewed with a god. He compares the alliance in Mneid, 
viii. 275 (“ commimemque vocal e Demn,” %.e, the god common to tlie two 
parties). Cf below, pp. 665 sqq. 

* Eitrem, 475 ; W Wanlo Fowler, Eel. Experience of the Eoman People, 

193 (and Index, s v ‘‘ Meals ” [sacrificial]). 

® JPOS. vi. 43, 44 j<7 , Cl sq., 73 and n. 1. Where the food is defimtely made 
over to the gods it may be admittedly used by the priests or distributed among 
the poor ; the story of Bel and the Dragon is ignorant of this. 
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Jer. XXV. 16 sqq.). Similarly, Patil in 1 Cor. x. 18 aqq, interprets the 
sacred meal as commumon with the altar, i.e, the Deity.^ 

The common meal unites men as kin, or it strengthens or renews 
an existing union. The food may be “ sanctified ” for the occasion, 
like the guests ; or it is already “ sacred.” The divinity of life- 
giving food is well attested. The Babylonian Nisaba is both com 
and a goddess ; Tammuz (later Ta-uz), like Adorns, was the divme 
com m the same way that Ceres and Bacchus were com and wine, 
and more than a common figure of speech.^ In an Egyptian hymn 
to Osiris the god is mvoked; “ Thou art father and mother of men, 
they live by thy breath, they (eat) the flesh of thy body, thy name 
is PnmevaJ Gk)d . . . thou breathest out breath into men’s nostnls ” 
(Erman, Mgypt. ZeU. xxxviii. 33). Here Osins is more than a com- 
god (for which see GB. vi. 89 sqq ,) ; he is the life of the earth in which 
he is embedded, his sweat is the water, his breath the air. How 
readily ideas of divine food and fruit, or of a divine being immanent 
in the sustenance of life, transfer themselves can be seen when the 
African Manichee Faustus “ claims that he and his held the true 
Christian doctrine, and that the suffermg Jesus is not a Divine Man 
bora from a human mother and the Holy Spint, but the fruit which 
is man’s food ‘ hanging on every tree, produced by the energy and 
power of the air that makes the earth conceive . . . wherefore our 
reverence for everything is like that of you Catholic Christians about 
the Bread and the Cup.’ ” * Such a conception finds a parallel in the 
pantheistic Logion, Jesus saith, . . . raise the stone and there thou 
shalt find Me, cleave the wood and there am I,” and more especially 
in a modem Greek (Euboean) conviction during Holy Week that 
unless Christ rose there would be no com that year.* 

For the sacramental eating of firstfruits and of sacred food, Frazer 
has collected some evidence (GB. viu. 48 sqq, ; of. 86 sqq.^ 138 sq.), 
the most significant being the oases where the identity of the food 
with a god is explicit, as in the Aztec ceremony, the resemblance of 
which to the Christian Eucharist so impressed the early ^Spanish 

1 Cf. Gressmann, Urspmng d. israd.-jud. Escluxtologie, 129 136 sqq . ; 

ZNTW. XX. 224, 227, 230. 

* OB. viii, 167 ; Lagrange, 240 n, 3 ; and Jastrow, B, A, ii. 670 ; Baudissm, 
114, and Index, s v. Tammuz ; for Adonis, seo tb. 161 sq (cC. Frazer, OB. v. 220 sq.). 
See above, p. 578, on $-4 and Bagm. 

» F, C. Burkitt, The Religion of ihe Umiehees (Cambridge, 1925), 41 sq,, citing 
Augustine, e. Faust xx. 2 (Jesus as a power of vegetation and the Divine Being 
m the Sun) \ cf. S. A. Cook, Jowm of Thsol, Stud xxvi. 387 sq. 

* Lawson, Modem Oreek Folklore, 573. Cf. an article on “ Faster in Italy,’* 
The Observer, April 17, 1927 (assodahon of the awakening of Nature with the 
Passion). 
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missionanes.^ Exaonples of the ceremonial or saoramental eating of 
the totem are few : (1) the “ leech ” and “ jute ’* folk of Aflaam must 
chew a bit of the totem (Tot. Ex, iv. 298, 319). (2) On certam occasions 
the totem is eaten in Southern Nigeria {ih, ii. 689 ag.). (3) Among 
the Znni the tortle-anoestor is ceremonially killed, but it is not clear 
that it is a totem or eaten by the people {ib, i. 44 eg., iv. 232). (4) A 
Bechuana tribe ceremonially kill the porcupine, whose flesh is supposed 
to have strengthening properties, but it is not eaten (GB, viii. 166). 
On the other hand, (5) the Central Australian evidence stnkin^y 
confirms W. B. S.’s totem sacrament theory ; although to Frazer 
and others (Tot. Ex. iv. 230 ag.) the discoveries of Spencer and Gillen 
have only added fresh difficulties (see above, pp. 636 n. 2, 686). Thus 
it is objected that, (a) instead of a religions rite, the Australian cere- 
monies are “ magical ” — ^in order to provide a plentiful supply of food ; 
(6) the ftniTnnJ is not regarded as divine ; (c) other clans can kill and 
eat it ; and (d) it would seem that the totem-clan itself once partook 
of it freely. 

In reply to such objections it is obvious, in the first place, that 
whether the totem rites are magical or religious depends upon pre- 
liminary definitions of the terms. Sir Baldwin Spencer originally 
spoke of them as religious, though later he acquiesced in Sir James 
Frazer’s view (Tot. Ex. i. 114 ag.). Marett (Psychology and FolUore, 
196 sqq.)y Durkheim (339 sq.), and Jevons (Introd. to Oomp. Bel, 
203 sq.) are among those who dissent from the label “ magical.” 
“ Idagico-religious ” they may be styled, if necessary, in view of their 
significance for the group and the solemnity with which they are 
undertaken. Nor must it be overlooked (1) that the totem is sacred 
in a way that the members of the clan normally are not — except 
durmg the “ sacred ” ceremonies ; that (2) in more advanced stages 
of development gods are often far from being supreme beings far 
exalted above men (p. 663 sq.) ; and (3) that practical and utilitanan 
elements run through all rehgions. If the totem rites are to be 
styled “ magical ” or are examples of departmental magic ” (cf. 
Malinowski [ed. Needham], 45), one must not overlook the remarkable 
extent to which it has been beheved that sacred rites affieot not merely 
the relations between a group and its god, but even the world in which 
the group finds itself.^ 

The Australian totem sacrament cannot be severed from the 

1 Bnntoa, Bd. of Pnmxtvue Peoples, 189 $q. ; Frazer, OB. viii. 88 sqq. ; cf. 
above, p. 225 n. 8 (end). 

3 In reference to objections (c) and (d), it is not necessary to require that the 
totem of one dan should be taboo to other clans, or that the particular rites should 
always have been in vogue. If the totem was once freely eaten, the change is 
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beliefs elsewhei’e in the almost cosmic efficacy of saoiihce and sacra- 
mental meals. On the Brahman theoiy of the daily sacrifice, see 
QB. ix. 410 aq, (of. i. 228 ag.), Eggeling {Ev/^y. Brit, iv. 380d), and the 
monograph of Hubert and Mauss on Sacrifice (with special reference 
to ancient Indian and Jewish theory). The particular efficacy of a 
sacred meal is curiously seen in Mamcheeism, where the elements of 
Light and Life, which are commmgled with the dark and earthy, are 
one day to be separated. The Elect Manichee will not himself prepare 
food lest he injure the life contained in the grain, and a sacramental, 
indeed an actual physical, benefit accrued to the Universe through 
his eatmg it.” ^ The sacred “ life ” was to be found in high degree 
in the righteous, and by his taking into himself the “ light *’ that 
was in the food, there was, so to say, a cosmical efEect, so much so 
that the Manichees believed that even a couple of the highest class 
of Initiates would suffice for what the world needed.” When such 
conceptions could prevail in a religion which, though not a social- 
religious cult, spread widely and was of some influence in the course 
of its career, other variations of the fundamental behef in the effect 
of sacred meals and ceremonies upon the cosmos, or some department 
of it, can be well understood. It became necessary, on the one hand, 
to safeguard their interpretation and significance and, on the other, 
to restrict participation in them. So, the most sacred and most 
important occasions become reserved for the professional sacred caste, 
or there are periodical mystical sacrifices in which only the members 
of exclusive guilds were brought near to the heart of things.* 

It is not necessary to regard totemism as the origin ” of the 
beliefs and practices which are found elsewhere. Eating sacred ” 
food or the “ divine ” essence in food is an intense form of communion * ; 
but not only is it a way of acquiring certain benefits, a sort of quasi- 
magioal effect is, as we have seen, often produced, even as in another 
more elemental and intense form of communion, objective effects aie 
sometimes anticipated (pp. 612 aqq,). Certain fundamental ideas 

analogous to that from endogamy (marriage within the group) to exogamy , cf. 
further below, p. 629. » 

1 Burhtt, op, at 47. The Elect disclaims all re^onsibility for the destmctiye 
processes which turn tlie growing grain into bread* (45) ; cf. the attitude to the 
kiUing of animalfi (p. 602). 

> Cf. W. Warde Fowler, op, cit 173, on a tendency of the early Roman priest- 
hood to discourage participation in certain sacred rites. 

s Cf. Chrysostom, Eom, tn Joann, He (Christ) hath given those who desire 
Him ... to eat Him and fix their teeth m His flesh, and to embrace Him and 
satisfy all their love.” As regards the relation between the Eucharist and the 
Mysteries, etc., the occurrence of a number of interrdated conceptions, ranging 
from the crude and sensual (cf., tnfcr alia, the Odes of Sobmon) to the most refined 
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can be traced throughout ; and a distinction can be drawn between 
the part they play in the social and moral development of the group and 
theii’ place in the growth of man’s knowledge of his ability to control 
his onviinnment. That the totem ceiemonies have a moral and bio- 
logical value can be shown (see Malinowski, 46) ; and when the height 
of spiritual religion is reached in the doctrine of the “ righteousness ” 
which the God of the Universe requires of men, there are implicit therem 
idei*! of the interrelations of social, moral, and cosmic order, the 
humblest and rudest beginnings of which can be recognized in the 
religious and magico-roligious rites of primitive peoples. See p. 670 sq. 

P. 296. Sanctity of Dombstio Animals. — possible trace of 
extreme respect can perhaps be found in Assyrian (B. Campbell 
Thompson, Semitic Magic, 210 n. 1). Beluotanoe to kill neat cattle 
except on special occasions has been observed in Arabia (Kremer, 
Studim, u. 86 sq.), and cattle-killei's was a term of reproach for the 
men of J5bar (Wetzstem, ZDMG, xi. 488). In Phrygia it was a 
capital ofienoe to kiU a plough-ox (A. B. Cook, Zetis, i. 469). On the 
ox as a kinsman— -in Hesiod— of. Gilbert Murray, Bise of 
Greece, 62 (1907). In India the cow is regarded as the abode of all 
deities and sages, as sacred as the earth itself, and giver of all things 
necessary for man’s sustenance (Enthoven, Folk-lore of Bombay, 213). 
Various forms and traces of cow-cult are found in Africa.^ The case 
of the Todas (p. 299) is especially important, since, according to W. H. 
Bivers (The Todas, 1906), the dairy ritual is a secondary phase, the 
older rehgion has atrophied, and even the ritual itself has become 
degenerate. The old gods are remembered chiefly for their part in 
the dairy cult, and the practical religion has its centre in the practical 
interests of food and means of livelihood (see I. King, Bevel of Bel 
117-24, 236 sq,). As is the general rule, the effective religion is con- 
cerned with the essentials of life, in particular with the uncertainties 
of the food supply— unless, of course, life is easy; and conversely, 
where the religion becomes indifferent to the practical, social, and 
economic problems, the latter tend to become the centre of ideas 
which have a quasi-religious importance for those concerned. Of. 
the problem (a) of the local Baalim, givers of food, and the national 
Yahweh, and (6) that of samts and welts and the Allah of Islam.^ 
and spmtual, finds a very sigmficant analogy m the coexistence of diverse theno- 
morphic and anthropomorpluc tendencies a few centunes earlier ; see p. 629. 

1 See J. Roseoe, The Northern Bantu, 10 sqq. (the royal cows of the Banyoxo 
tnbe) ; Frazer, OB lu. 247, viii. 35, 37 sqq , ; Seligman, JBAI. xlni. 664 eqq. Cf. 
below, p. 602, and the references by G. W. Murray, Joum, of Bg. Ar^ xii. 249, 
to the veneration of the cow and the (grammatical) treatment of the cow as a 
person among the Beja. 

* On the economic aspect of religion, see Mahnowski, in the Festskrift to 
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On the possibility that totemism may have led to the domestioar 
tion of ammals and plants, see Fiasser, ToU Ex, w. 20 n. 1, who refers 
to Jevous, iTUrod. to Hist, of Bel. 113 sqq., 210 sqq., and S. Eeinaoh, 
Cultes, i. 86 sqq. It is quite possible that the “ magical ” control of 
part of nature was a step in social and intellectual progress (Frazer, 
I.C., of. GB. i. 245 a^.), and W. R. S. himself insists that an attitude, 
not of fear, but of confidence and raq)port, was indispensable before 
man could have taken any upward step (see p. 137). A sympathetic 
rapport is, on psychological grounds, essential for any real know- 
ledge of a process which it is desired to understand,^ and this is 
precisely what happens when a close, intimate relationship is 
felt, or is believed to exist, between the one who exercises control 
over some part of nature and that which is controlled. See pp. 686, 
668, 671. 

P. 300. Thb Golden Age (cf. pp, 303, 307). — ^According to the 
Gilgamesh epic, Engidu, the wild man, lived m the most intimate 
converse with the animals ; only after he had mated with one of 
Ishtar’s maidens does enmity begin, and the beasts whom he was 
wont to save from the hunters now flee from Jus presence (CAH. iii. 
228).® Old Jewish belief told of the age when man and beasts spoke 
a common language (Charles, on JuJbUeeSy iii. 28). The conception 
of a (^Iden Age is that of a sympathy with the lower animals and the 
conviction that the world has passed from good to worse, with, in 
the Messianic ideas, the hope of the return of the primitive harmony 
(Skinner, Genesis, 36). Prometheus, who destroyed the Golden Age, 
was also the first to kill an ox (p. 307 n. 6 ; Koscher, Lex. in. 3065) ; 
and sacrifice was inaugurated by him as also by the Indian fire-god 
Agni. The Phoenician myth of a deluge followed by sacrifice seems 
to be an echo of the post-exilic narrative in G^n. ix., the anointing 
of sacred stelic with the blood of beasts corresponding to the legalizing 
of the slaughter of animals by the ceremonial restoration of the blood 
(Gen. ix. 4 ; see Lagrange, 417 ; Skinner, 169, 169). 

P. 306. The “Mtodee” oe ANiMALS.—For parallels to the 
Buphonia, see Frazer, Pans. ii. 303, GB. viii, 6 sqq., and the references 
in Stube, 233 n., 501 ; on the miimc “resurrection,” cf. Jane Harrison, 
Themis, 143, 182, who connects it with a rain-charm. For the nte 
at Tenedos (p. 305 and n. 3), see A. B. Cook, Ze/as, i. 669, 711. In 

Ed. Westermarok (Helsingfors, 1912), 81 sqq , and I. King, dt., Index, s.v. 
Food. 

^Cf. 0. Lloyd Morgan, Instinct and Esspenmcs (1912), 286 sq. (One must 
know as it were from within,” one must ** he in some measure the object oi dose 
attention,” etc.) 

> See C. A. Williams, legeTid of the Eavry Anchorite (Univ. of Illinois, 1926). 
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consequence of the sanctity of blood, various measures are as a nil® 
taken to avoid responsibility for shedding blood, whether human or 
animal.^ (1) Special care will be taken that blood does not fall upon 
the ground (pp. 369 n. 1, 417 n. 6).* (2) Effusion of blood will be 
avoided by stoning, forcing a man to leap from a height, pouring lead 
down his throat, starvation, sufooation, eto.^ (3) Erequently hunters 
propitiate the anim al they propose to kill and eat, or its death is 
beWled ; so that in various ways the victim is pacified, appeased, 
and the risk of vengeance averted (GJB. viii. oh. xiv.). Or (4) responsi- 
bility is shared by the whole community (cf, p. 417 and n. 1). Again 
(5) ^e animal procures its own death.* Or (6) the victim presents 
itself as a stranger.* (7) The victim is both conscious and willing : 
before the Khonds of Bengal sacrifice a human victim for the crops 
they stupefy him with opium or otherwise ensure that he shall not 
resist and appear unwilling (GB, vii. 247). Einally, (8) the task of 
shedding the blood is entrusted to another: the Shawiya-Berbers will 
call m a neighbour to kill an os or a cow (FolA-hre, xxxiii. 193), and 
the Elect !M^ohee, in whom is the light element that is also to be 
found in bread, will neither take nor break it; his food is prepared 
by a disdple (on whose behalf he prays), and he prays to the bread 
solemnly, '' I neither reaped thee, nor winnowed thee, nor set thee 
in an oven” (Burkitt, Bel. of the Manichees, 23, 45) — ^vegetable life 
has also a soul (e.g. rice ; QB. vii. 189). 

P. 310 and notes 1-3. — On Zeus Asterius, see Famell, Cults of the 
Greek States, i. 44 ; A. B. Cook, Zeus, i. 545 sq For Kuenen’s paper 
(n. 3), see GesammeUe Abhcmdhmgen, ed. Budde, 207. On the site 
of Ashteroth Kamaim, see Six G. A. Smith, E.Bi. b.v. The double 

1 So even m the case of crixninals, though here it may be lest their blood stain 
the earth , see Ere^nger, Ftudes sur Vmgine et le deod. delavie rdig. i. 74. 

* When a priest was officiating at the Holy Communion at the Church of St. 
George (el-Hadr), between Beit JSIS and the Pools of Solomon, he spilt some of 
the sacred wine on his foot, thereby wounding it. For bis cardessness in handling 
the Saviour’s Blood his wound never healed up and he died, and the stone on 
which it fell acquired wonderful healing properties, and by supernatural means 
repulsed every effort to carry it off (Canaan, JPOS. iv. 79 aj., citing Hanauer, 
Fotk'iore, 69). 

» GS. iii 243 sg . ; see also above, pp. 343 n. 3 (on the Atnos, cf. QB. vui. 183 sq\ 
374 sg, (cf. 417 n. 5), 419, 431, and see Saalschiitz, Moaaisoh. Becht, 457 n., 580. 

« See p 309 n. 1, and the refs, in Stube, 234 n. 505 ; cf. Wellhausen, Mvh. i. 
Med ; a willmg victim (16) procures its own death (160). The victim comes 
unsought (above, p. 809 n. 1), and in Palestine a flock of sheep will be driven past 
the shrine, and the one that enters “ has chosen it ” {JP08. vi. 34 ; a Sinaitic 
parallel, i&. 66). 

® Cf. Gen. xxii. 13 sg., and the story of Lityeises {OB. vii. 217 ; see ih. 225 on 
strangers, and below, p. 616 n. 4). 
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peaks have suggested to Schumacher and to G. E. Moore {Jau/rn, oj 
Bib. LU, xvi. 155 aqq.) a simpler explanation, so perhaps already the 
Talmud. Eor the Punic Satumus Balcaranensis (c. second century 
A.D.), see Toutam, Milangea, l.c. (n. 3 end), and note that Saturn 
nowhere haa horns ; see also ii. 554 The “ Ashtaroth of 

the sheep ” (cf . p. 477) is unique. Ishtar as mother-goddess was symbol 
of creation, protector of flocks, patroness of birth ; and lahta/taii means 
** goddesses.” Of. “ Hathors ” as a title of goddesses of birth 
(Rameses ii. ; Breasted, Am. Bee. iii. §400 and n. 5), also ^ rSiv 
dcttv 'ApTTOKparis [ddicuB deonm). Pap. Oxyr. xi. 1380 (see Norden, 
Qd)wrt d. KtndeSf 112 n. 2) ; and the Juno as the female counterpart 
of the Bioman masculine (jlenius. The term may be a stereotyped and 
perhaps an original cult term for the young or for the dam (df. Meyer, 
Geach. AU. i. § 346 n.).i 

P. 311 n. 1. — See Kinship, 254, where W. B. S. remarks that “ the 
most ancient division of the Israelites is between Baohel and Leah, 
both of whom are animal names — ‘ewe’ and ‘bovine antelope,’” 
and that among the nomadic population of South Palestine, ultimately 
incorporated with Judah, the most important is Caleb the dog-tribe. 
On Leah, see also tb. 227 and n. 2. Meyer {Isradtten, 426 and n. 3) 
explains Leah as “ serpent ” (comparing Leviathan), pointing out 
that “ Leah, like Rachel, is an ancient nwmen in animal shape.” 
The question is complicated by the suggested connexion between 
Leah and Levi {Kinship, 34 n., 227), and between Levi and the Mmasan 
priestly title laioi^cdt), on which see Gray, 243 sqq. 

P. 315. — Classical parallels are cited by Meyer, l&radUm, 556 
n. 1 ; Eitrem, 422 sq. 

P. 316. 0»otal(t). — On Dionysus (Herod, lii. 8), i.e. Dusares, 
see Germont-Ganneau, Bee. d^Archiol. Orient, v. 114. The derivation 
is quite uncertain : (a) o^oroXr, i.e. (“ servant of Allat ” ; 

Cumont, Bev. ArcMol. 1902, p. 297 sq.); * (b) operav, i.e. Ru^a (Wellh. 
58 sq.), ” favour, grace ’* (see Lidzb. Sphem. iii. 90 sqq.) ; the mote 
Aramaic form of which is found in the Nabataean god {aappa), 
see Cooke, 239, though Lidzbarski (Mphem. ii. 262) would derive the 

latter from pointing out that “ luxuriant” is an appropriate 
name for a god of fruitfulness. From a shrine (kijdio) set up to 

1 How a proper name can become a common noun is illustrated in the use of 
“Mary” in pidgin-Englisli for the female sex: women, girls, and dogs (0. W. 
CoUinson, Zi/e and Lav^hUr ihe Canmbals in Sottih Sea Islands, 86). 

s Burrows, JSOB. xi. 77, suggests Obodat, and, explaining the name to mean 
** husbandman,” notes that in an Assyrian list of gods (ZA. xxx 284 sqq.), Bu- 
shar-ra (t.a Dusares) is called lam-a (bsKsA), which has the same meaning, and 
that Dusares nOrotal (Obodat). 
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BBnsnON OF SODS AND MEN 


Ditsares — — on the first of Nisan(seetheNab. insor.,Lidzb.^jp^em. 
ii. 262), it is argued by Hommel ( VogvS FhnUg. 300) that he was a god 
of light of the Marduk type. He, however, explains to mean 
“ having a white spot,*’ while Lattmann (t&. 386) compares the stone- 
block ghariy (cf. above, pp. 201, 210). (c) Meyer (Israel. 101 n. 3) 
rather favours the old view of Blau [ZDMO. xvhi. 620 sqq ), that 
Orotal conceals the name of the tribe of the Garinda (Gharandel) 
north of Sinai and of Petra ; it was the name (accoiding to Arab 
legend) of an idol ; see Hommel, EtlmoL 627 n. 3. 

P. 321. RuirNioN OE Gods a2?d Men. — ^Here the main argument, 
which is of the fibrst importance, is suspended, to be resumed on p. 336. 
When, owmg to disaster, defeat, etc., the group-unity of gods and 
men is broken, whatever brings the conviction of forgiveness brings 
the sense of a new unity. There may not be any intense experience 
of some immediate “ communion ” with the deity, but the restora- 
tion of the unity is fundamental in rehgion, and the actual vicissitudes 
of the history of religions imply that the bond between the worshippers 
and their g^, constantly weakened or broken, is constantly being 
renewed. The fundamental idea, as it occurs in J udaism, is thus stated 
by Abelson, Immanence ofChd in Rahhinical Literature, 140 : “ Bepent- 
anoe is almost a synonym for Shechinah. It is a divine indwelling.’* 

P. 321 and n. 4. — On the commemoration of Hasan and Hosain, 
see Eeidmans, Zeit. /. Asayr. ix. 280 sqq. ; Goldziher, Moh. Stud. ii. 
331 ; Baudissin, 131 sq. ; Streck, SachmrFestschrift, 393 sqq. ; all 
of whom find survivals of pre-Tslamic behefs. 

P. 321 and n. 6. — ^Prom the Arabic kasafa, “ cut,” kisf, “ piece, 
fragment,” etc., W. B;. S. conjectures that the Hebrew Idshdphlm 
means herbs or drugs shredded into a magic brew. For Fleischer’s 
derivation from kasafa, “to obscure,” see Witton Davies, F}.Bi. 
col. 2900(2). An exact analogy to the former etymology is 
“ pray,” which Wellhausen (126 n. 6) explains from the Arabic folia, 
“ to rend,” faU, “ the notch end of a sword” (E.Bi. “ Prayer,” § 1 ; 
of. “ Cuttings,” § 1). That more physical meanings lie beneath the 
religious terms is seen further in nny (‘I'nyn), “ make supplication,” 
and Arabic *atara, “sacrifice” (Wellh. Zoc. c^.), and possibly in the 
Hebrew n^i:, “roast flesh,” Aram, “pray” (so Haupt> Joum. of 
Bibl. Lit. 1900, p, 78, but see the Oxford Heb. Lexicon). Praying is 
bound up with incense ofleiing (see Eitrem, 229 sq.), and prayer and 
sacrifice are interwoven in early Christian thought (Gray, SoGriJtce, 
173). Between praying for a thing and appropriate sacrificial ritual 
(whether mimetio, as often in “ magico-religious ” rites, or other) 
there is no great guH ; see F. B. Jevons, Introd. to the Study of Comp. 
BeL 176 sqq. (New York, 1908). 
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P. 323. MouaNiNa Rites. — Often, of course, these may be “ merely 
ex iggerated forms of the same emotional outbursts which lead nervous 
temperaments everywhere to wring the hands and tear the hair m 
moments of violent grief ” (Brmton, Beligions of Primitive Peoples, 
213). Fear of the dead is regarded by Frazer as “ a bulwark of 
morality and a bond of society,” softening and humanizing manners 
(Belief in ImTnortality^ L 176, 392 ; cf. ii. 300) ; “ the fear of the spirits 
of the dead has been one of the most powerful factors — ^perhaps, 
indeed, the most powerful of all— in shaping the course of religious 
evolution at every stage of social development from the lowest to the 
highest ” (OB. vui. 36 sgr.).i But W. R. S. disputes the significance 
of fear (pp. 322 n. 3, 336 n. 2, 370 n. 1 ) ; and Malinowski (ed. Needham, 
47 sgq ), in a critical estimate of the psychological aspects of death, 
argues that in the mourning ceremonies “ religion counteracts the 
centrifugal forces of fear, dismay, demoralization, and provides the 
most powerful means of reintegration of the group’s shaken solidarity, 
and of the re-establishment of its morale.” 

When the Arab erects a tent on the grave of a venerated person 
and remains there, or the dead are buried in the house or near at 
hand, or there is resort to the dead and appeal to the ancestors, or 
there are periodic festivals of the dead (GB, vi. 51 sgg,, ix. 160 sqg.), 
fear is not the dominant element even though there be awe or respect. 
And where group or collective responsibility prevails, the living and 
the dead are virtually parts of one body. On the other hand, in the 
history of Israel individual responsibility and the denunciation of 
earlier mourning customs are among the marks of an age of social 
disintegration prior to the rise of a new remtegration. 

In general, death arouses typical emotions which are variously 
directed by current usage. To-day the evil spirits, the cause of 
illness, surround the dead body and look for a living one in which 
to enter (JPGS. vi. 46), and the domestic rites are for the soul of the 
deceased (ib, 66). In one Bab. ritual, when a man is dying the room 
IS swept, holy water sprinkled, lights are lit, a lamb is saoiifioed, and 
ceremonies are performed for the family spirits (Morgenstem, 107 sq.). 
In Israel a man went to “ his people ” (Oen. xxv, 8), On the same 
principle the member of a totem-clan rejoins his ancestors at death, 
and sometimes will be buried in the skin of the totem-animal and 
marked with the clan mark (Tot. Ex. i. 36). Some deaths are specially 
grievous. In Assyria men and women who die prematurely cause harm 
unless they are Isid to rest (R. C. Thompson, Semitic Magic, 17 agj.).* 

1 Sinularly, Manllier (JEtw. d$ Vhistoire Mel xxxn. 855), Wundt, and otheis. 

^ On the Bab. tjetmnm-danons, spirits of the dead, see A. Jereimas, Bandbueh 
d alioruM. OeleteskuUur, 818 sqq. 
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OBLIGATORY MOURNING 


If the mourning is sKght, the dead may be suspicious, and 
take vengeance; hence the survivors will disclaim responsibihty 
(above, p. 412), and otherwise moUify the dead. On the other hand, 
too much grief will disturb the dead.^ In Central Australia, as 
Durkheim points out (391 sqq,), mourning is strictly regulated by 
etiquette ; it is a social and pious duty which forms a channel for the 
emotioiis, it assures the dead that he is not forgotten, establishes a 
new relation with the dead who is now a new kind of spirit, and 
strengthens the social unity which absence of mourning would weaken.* 

On obligatory mourning (p. 430), see Wensinok in the Sachau- 
Festschrift, 26 sqq, ; and on the dXoXvy^. in particular, see Eitrem, 
461 sq., and his Beitrage, lii. (1920), 44 sqq, ; also Jane Harrison, 
Themis, 160 (as an apotropaic lament).* As regards the blood-letting 
rites, Rrazer (FOT. iii. 300) and Westermarok {Morocco, ii. 520) 
question whether they contain any idea of covenant; the object is 
rather to benefit the dead, who are nourished by the blood (cf. Eitrem, 
421). Blood contains, or rather blood is the life : Assyrian demons 
ceaselessly devour blood, and sacrificial slaughter — ^thought Origen — 
lures demons to the temples (B. C. Thompson, 195 sq,). But no 
single explanation of mourning rites need be sought. The evidence 
ranges from purely spontaneous emotion, with more or less vague 
ideas of death and the dead, to relatively coherent convictions of the 
efficacy of the rites ; and W. R. S.’s theory of the blood-covenant 
between living and dead gives a precision to the more elemental 
feelings in which the longing for continued relations does not necessarily 
come to the surface, but is justified by that unity of the living and 
dead members of a group which repeatedly expresses itself in many 
diverse ways.* 

P. 325. B!aib-Ofvebikg. — ^H adr was shorn for rivers (Paus. viii. 
41, 3 ; QB, i. 31), as a puberty rite (A. B. Cook, Zms, i. 23 sq,), and as 
an offeimg for the dead (Erazer, FOT, iii. 274 ; Eitrem, 344 sqq,). It 
was out for Osins and other gods (Chwolson, ii. 307 sq,), e,g, for Heracles, 

^See Hedwig Jahuow, Das hebraischs Leicihenlted im Bdlmen der Vdkerdiek- 
twng (Giessen, 1923), 48 n. 2 (with references). 

* Of. the deg&nt words of Tztl-yu (fourth-third century B.a) : the ceremonial 
is a check upon undue emotion and a guarantee against any lack of proper respect 
— ^the due regulation of the emotions is the function of a set ceremonial (H. Giles, 
Confucumm and its Itvcdls, 116). 

* On the “ magic ” of tears, cf. Canney, Jown, of the Manehester Bg, and Or, 
Soc., 1926, p. 61. 

* See, in general, Lagrange, 820 sqq . ; Oesterley, Immortality and the Vnsem 
World (1921), especially chs. ix.-xi. On laceration in particular, see Kinshif, 77 
n. 1 (3) ; Driver, Dmt, 166 ; Frazer, FOT. lii. 270 sqq , ; Scheftdowitz, Andt. f, 
Bd XIX 221 n. 2, 222 n. 4 ; Jahnow, op. eif. 4 sqq,, 12 sqq,, st pomm. 
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the Tyrian Melkart, at Gades (Hdlsoher, Profeteny 144, citing SiKus 
Italicus, iii. 21 sqq.),^ Cut in honour of Orotal (Herod, iii. 8), this 
“ imitation of the god ” finds abundant parallds (masks, skins, etc., see 
p. 674 and the question why the god wore his hair in a particular 
way finds a parallel in the question why the gods limped (see p. 672). 
A man’s hair contains his strength, vitality, or vital principle {FOT, ii. 
484 sqq,)^ hence the various taboos (GH. iii. 258 agg.). By means of 
it an enemy can mjure a man by “ magical ’* practices, and by retaining 
some of a man’s hair one can ensure his remaining with one (FOT. iii. 
254 ; cf. OB. sd. 103 sq., 148 ; Cook, Zeus, i. 343 n. 4). Hence the 
sacrifice of one’s hair is a very real one, no less than that demanded 
at Byblus (p. 329, see p. 616). While, on the one hand, among the 
Ewe the priest’s hair must not be cut, because the god dwells in it 
(FOT. iii. 189); on the other, one can dedicate one’s hair for a 
sacred person or purpose, in which case it is given to or saved for the 
god. It is preserved in order that the sacred power may occupy it ; 
or it is renounced, virtually as a sacrifice of oneself.® The Nazarite’s 
vow is a dedication of one’s sdf ; it bemg impossible, according to 
Philo, to pollute the altar with human blood (Gray, Numbers, 69).® 

P. 327. FLAOBLL4.TION AND INITIATION CiEBMONEBS.*— Herein are 
involved (1) the reluctance to admit a new comer into a privileged 
circle, (2) the desire to prove his worth, and (3) the psychology of 
ordeal, pain, and cruelty. Between initiation ceremonies and “ haz- 
ing ” there is ultimately no gi'oat gulf (Durkhdm, 312 and n. 4). The 
trial, often a frightful one, is the characteristic feature; and the 
flagdladon and other severities have been variously explained.® 
(1) They are to inspire awe, they are a test of a man’s courage and 
fitness, or they are due to the genuine fear lest the youth should be 
effeminate (Crawley, Mystic Bose, 210 ag.). (2) When a special scourge 
or other instrument is used, it may be an actual transference — a 
“ rubbing in of its sacred power. Thus among the Kamilaroi tribes 
the touch of the bull-roarer had fertilizing effects, the very sight of the 

1 On tlie shaven hoods of Egyptians and Suiiienaus, see £ Meyer, Oesck. d. 
Alt i. $1 362, 368 ; and especially Gressmann, Budde-Fesisehrift, 61 sqq. 

® Cf. Qg. St 1893, p. 211 : a child whose hair is vowed is under the protection of 
the saint, and needs no amulet. When the hair is cut and sold the money is given 
to the poor ; or it is for the (the shrine), and the family and relations eat 

together there. 

* Eitrem (850 n. 2, 851 sq.) would treat hair-offerings as one of the many nte$ 
de passage. 

* See Loisy, Sacrifioe, oh. z. ; Hocart, FaOerhre, xzxv. 808 sqq. 

< Cf. Anton Thomsen, CrfAia (Copenhagen, 1902) ; Miss Mudie Cooke, Jmm. 
0 f Rtman Studies, iii. (1918) 164 sq . ; F. Schwenn, Mmchenapfer h. d. QrieeJm % . 
Bdmana, 98 sq. (Giessen, 1915). 
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INITIATION CEREMONIES 


DhvmrnJbvl^ (? bull-roarer) imparted manly qualities (W. Ridley, 
Kem, md other Australian Languages, 140 sq., 166). In the Sandwich 
Islands the newly installed king is struck in order to purify him 
(Crawley, 94). Nilsson (Or. Bel. 94) holds that the power in the sacred 
bough passes over mto the youth as tiuly as that of the “ sowing 
cake ’’ which was eaten ; it was fundamentally a sort of communion ; 
see also Beinach, CuUes, i. 173 sqq , on the mystic virtues of the hazel 
rod. Psychologically, (3) the ordeal is a ritual purification, a katharsis ; 
suffering gives strength, sorrow has a sanctifying value. (4) More 
crudely, the belief runs that the j%nn prefer stout and well-fed people, 
hence violent beating is necessary to diive out the demons {JPOS. 
V. 203). Psychologically again, (6) the ordeal from beginning to end 
serves to induce a umque state prior to the reception of the novice 
within the group. He is taught the customary morality of the tribe 
and learns the tribal legends.^ He has been prepared for a new stage 
in life— a “ renewal,” according to the Kaffir term (Crawley, 271 sq). 
He has expeiienoed the god’s presence (Meek, li. 88). Sometimes he is 
smeared with blood, or even fed with it {Tot. Ex. i. 42 sq., 174). He 
has been introduced to the god (cf. Durkheini, 285) ; or there have 
been rites of death and rebirth, and he has died to live.* In Central 
Australia the boy pierces the veil ; he learns that the all-powerful 
being of the tribe is a myth ” ; he handles the bull-roarer and knows 
and sees the most sacred things (Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes, 
491 sqq.; cf. Native Tribes, 248). Similarly, in New Mexico the 
masked men who are lepresenting the gods subsequently disclose 
their identity (Webster, Primitive Secret Societies, 187 sqq.). But 
the revelation of the mysteries does not necessarily destroy religious 
behef.* 

P. 328. CmouMOisiON, — ^For this practice (not found in Babylonia 
and Assyria) various reasons have been put forward (see Toy, §§ 163 
sqq.) ; and it is necessary to distinguish afterthoughts from possible 
causes. If it were merely hygienic, it would be difficult to see why 
it was deferred until puberty — the supposition that hygiemc reasons 
induced the alteration of date from pubeity to infancy, like the idea 
of physical purification (Herodotus, li. 37), is thought to imply more 
observation than is usually found. Phallicism (on which see p. 688) 

1 See Haddon on ethics among pnraitive peoples, Pstpository Times, June 1912 ; 
and on the general social value of initiation ceremonies, see Malinowski (ed. Need- 
ham) 38 sqq., 60. 

* Cf OB. i. 76 n. 3 ; Hubert and Mauss, M&anges, 131 sq. 

> One may contrast the more psychological comments of Marett {Threshold of 
JSdigion, 157 sqq., 164) upon the effect of the disclosures wiili those of Xjoisy 
{Sacriiice, 388 sq.). 
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is certainly an insirffiloient explanation. The same objection is urged 
against the later popular behef that it prepares for or facilitates seiual 
intercourse (Doughty, i. 341, 410 ; of. Loisy, Saor. 385). It does not 
necessarily entail very great suffering, though at times there are 
fearful ordeals, e,g, in Arabia among the Coraish and Hodhail.^ It has 
been regarded as a dedication, the saorifioe of a part in order to ensure 
the safety of the whole (for such practices, cf Crawley, Mystic Rose, 
136, 300, 309) ; or it is supposed that by cutting off and preserving 
a part of oneself, one secures preservation after death, and reincamar 
tion. The shedding of blood seems to be an essential part of the rite 
(of. Lagrange, 243 eq,), and when, as in Australia, use is made of the 
skin and blood, or the blood is applied to others, ideas of covenant 
may perhaps be recognized.* So, among the AMkuyu circumcision 
is necessary before one can be a full member of the tribe and possess 
property ; and the rite was at one time combined with a ceremony of 
rebirth (FOT, ii. 332 sq.). In Israel the metaphors of circumcision 
applied to heart, ear, and lips (Deut. x. 16, Jer. vi. 10, Ex. vi. 12) 
suggest that it meant allegiance, dedication, and an intimate 
relation with Yahweh, even as the rite itself was an imtiation into the 
full tribal life.® The new prominence of circumcision in post-exilic 
Judaism, as a sign of the covenant relation (see Skinner, Gen, 297), 
coming as it does after the prophets’ condemnation of ritual, will be 
due to the new social and religious equilibrium after the period of 
disintegration that had preceded. Cf. pp. 593, 664. 

In the story of the Exodus the Israelites are circumcised before 
they keep the Passover, and eat of the produce of the lazkd which they 
are about to conquer (Josh, v.; of. Ex. xii. 43 sq.), Undroumoised, 
they would be regarded as polluting Yahweh’s land (on the analogy of 
Ezek. xliv. 7, 9). Both Gircumoision and Passover mark new stages 
in the history of Israel, and they are associated in the very obscure 
story in Ex. iv. where Moses was attacked by Yahweh because the rite 
of circumcision had not been performed — on himself, or on his son 
(who is evidently the firstborn). The story is in a context where 
Israel is Yahweh’s firstborn^ and Pharaoh’s firstborn is threatened with 
death (iv. 22 sq.). Ultimately Yahweh smites the firstborn of Egypt 
at the Passover, and “ passes over” the houses smeared with blood 

1 W. R. S., LectwreSf 577. Of. We. ^215, *174 jjjfjy. ; Landberg, XhaleeteSf i. 485- 
493, 1777 sq. For operations upon Arab women, see Seligman, JRAI, xliii. 642 sqq . ; 
Harvard Studies, 149. 

* H. P. Smith, Jown, of ffibl, lAt xxr, (1906) 14 ; see Spencer and Gillen, 
Native Tribes, 250, 268 sq,, NorShem Tribes, 83^ 861, 872 ; Frazer, OB, i. 92 sqq, 

* According to Westermarck {Morocco, ii. 4^), droumoislon is called cleans- 
ing ” (^, etc.). 

39 
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POLYAOT)RY 


(Ex. xii.)* When the Midianite tdfe of Moses oiroumoised her child, 
shJ touched his parts, presumably ** to connect him with what she had 
done and to her son’s circumcision count as her husband’s” 
(Driver, etc.). But it has also been suggested (Meyer, Israd, 59, 
Gressmann, ifose, 58) that Zipporah was supposed to touch this 
demon-lake Yahweh who had sought Moses’ life. Decision is difficult. 
Popular tradition may have retailed much that was primitive concern- 
ing Yahweh’s marriage- relationship with his people, and in Gen. iv. 1, 
Eve “ gets a with Yahweh ” (p. 613). With this archaic 

story may be connected the no less strange story of the wrestling at 
the Jabbok ((^n. 24 where the passage of Jacob (Israel) 

and his children over the Jordan 10 a parallel to the passage of the 
Children of Israel into Canaan (CAE, ii. 360), and the importance 
of the rite of circumcision is forthwith maintained at Shcchem (Gen. 
zxxiv.). In his wrestling he (».e. Jacob) was “touched” on the 
thigh, whence the “ limping ” (w. 26^, 31). But according to Hosea 
xii 4 sg., Jacob “ prevailed ” over his supernatural antagonist, and it 
has been conjectured that it was he who “ struck the socket of his 
thigh,” injuring his adversary (v. 26^) ; see B. Luther, ZATW, xxi. 
66 sqg,, and on the “ hmping ” p. 671 aq, below. 

P. 329 and n. 1. Ted ‘Acuoa and Polyandby. — C. and B. Seligman 
(Harvard African Studies, ii. 148) observe that among the Sudanese 
KababDsh the child’s 'em performed the ceremony of the 'icca (as 
they heard the word). He and the mother eat separately, and he 
makes a present to the mother, which remains her own property. 
This, m their opinion, supports W. E. S.’s earlier view in Kinship (182) 
that it is a dissolving of the bond of kindred, and indicates a transition 
from matrilineal to patrilineal descent. According to Lane, the 
'odea is a ransom, its blood (flesh, bone, skin, hair) being for his blood 
(flesh, bone, etc.) ; and in this respect it finds a parallel in the old 
Assyrian substitution ceremony for the sick— the head (neck, breast) 
for the head (neck, breast) of the man ; see E. Campbell Thompson, 
SmUk Magic, 229; Gressmann, AUorisnt, Texts z. A.T,\ 330. 

The bearing of the 'ocioi ceremony upon polyandry is much more 
dubious since 1880-81, when W. E. S. (Lectures, 678), after McLennan, 
arranged exogamy, marriage by capture, female kinship, etc., in a line 
of development. Polyandry proves to be exceptional among simpler 
peoples.^ It is confined to a few areas, or to more or less exceptional 
classes. The Levitate is not necessarily a survival of it, though there 
is “ some reason to believe that among the Semites blood- brotherhood 
sometimes implied oonununity of women,” which, however, is not 

1 Hobhouse, Wheder, and Ginsboig, Material CvJtars and Socud JnstituHons af 
the Svm^er Peoples, 163. 
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necessarily a rdio of polyandry.^ Strabo’s story of the stick which 
a man left outside the woman’s door as a signal for his brothers {Kin- 
ship, 168) IS entirely m agreement with custom in South Malabar and 
elsewhere (Westermarck, 129, 138, where knives or weapons are left). 
The “ absolute Uoence ” that prevailed {Kinship, 206) is not necessarily 
a survival of earlier marriage customs or of promiscuity^ and some 
(e,g, Noldeke, ZBMQ, xi. 166) would speak of it as looseness or ** mere 
prostitution.” In the South Arabian inscnptions there are oases 
where a man has two fathers,^ while at the present day among the 
Shilluk a man has a qualified right of access to his brother’s wife, and 
among the Bahima there are polyandrous practices among men too 
poor to get separate wives for themselves (as also in Arabia, see Kin- 
ship, 151 sq.). Hartmann {Islam, Orient, ii. 197 sqq,) is soeptical of 
the South Arabian evidence,^ but 0. and B. Seligman {op, eit, 1^1 n.) 
consider that the evidence for Arabian polyandry cannot be ignored, 
though it was local and occasional, and it is improbable that it was 
at all universal in Arabia. 

P. 329. Thb SAOREraOE OF CHASTiTY.^The compulsory sacrifice 
by virgins of either their hair or their chastity is, as Hartland has 
shown, not to be confused with ceiemonial defioration, or with cere- 
monial prostitution, or licentious ntes in connexion with a temple, 
or with prostitution as a recognized means of earning a dowry. This 
last is one of other indications of the slight value frequently attached 
to chastity before marriage, often to be followed by the strictest 
fidelity after marriage.^ In fact, it sometimes happens that a girl 
who has been much sought after (and, among the Laplanders, especi- 
ally by strangers] is the more highly esteemed. But money might be 
obtained in this way for a temple, and the hieroi or hierodovloi (see 
SEE. 8.V.) dedicated to the temple were employed to work upon the 
temple-lands or in the noLanner indicated.' It is not clear whether the 
temple-harlots remained in the sacred precincts; in Gen. xxzviii. 

1 Westennarck, History of Stman Mamags (1921), voL iii. ch. xxix. sq., and 
s&.pp.208,288. 

* Cf. Kinship, 316 ; Landbeig, Arabiea, iv. (1897), 266 sqq., DuAteUs, li. 367, 
845 sqq., 947 sqq . ; Glaser and Weber, MVAO. 1923, li. 41 sqq. 

* Hartmann (u. 200) would explain cases of the type, '** X son of T and Z,” 
as Y tht father and Z the unde ox some other near relative. 

« See espeouJly B. S. Hartland, m the Tylor Essays (1907), 189-222, reprinted 
in his EUual and BAitf (1914), 266 sqq., also Frazer, 0B. v. ch. xii. sq . ; Meyer, 
Qesdh. Alt i. 1 10 sg* ; Famell, Oreece and Bcibipan, 269 sqq . ; Crawley, Mystic Boss ; 
Gemen m the Bandissin-Fsstsehrift, 89 sqq. ; Penzer, Oesan of Story, i. Appendix 
IV. ; Briflault, The Mothers (192*0, passim. 

& On whidi cf. M. A Potter, Sohrab and Bustem, 164 sq., 167 sqq. 

> Justin (xriu. 6) speaks.of theyixgins at Cyprus who were sent to the sea-shore 
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HIBRODUIiBS IN PALESTINE 


Tamar, the hedSshak, is in the street. Nor are the relevant Baby- 
loruan terms free from ambiguity : iiOiiriftUu, hadisMu, ishtaritUf though 
the fbrst, unveiled and unmarried, is “ of the street,” and the second 
was a hierodule, veiled, and could nurse or adopt children.^ At all 
events, as Jastrow suggests, the maidens of Ishtar (herself usually 
called by the second term) “ may well be the prototypes of the houris 
with whom Mohammed peopled the paradise reserved for true be- 
Kevers” {BelBd. 138). 

The highly significant law in Deut. xxiii. 17 sq., forbidding the 
hire of a harlot (zonah) or a dog (Mleb) to be brought into the Temple, 
IS to be supplemented by the prose appendix to the poem on Tyre 
(Tsa. xviii^ 16 sqq ), where the city which once had commerce over the 
known world (cf. Ezek, xxvii.) becomes a forgotten harlot, subsequently 
to have fresh commerce with the kingdoms of the world, when her 
gains will be “ sacred ” to Yahweh and for the enrichment of his 
priestly people. The language, occurring as it does in a relatively 
late addition, is surprising; but it testifies to a well-understood 
practice which may be interpreted possibly as prostitution on 
behalf of the funds of the temple, or as a reference to licentious rites 
at certain religious festivals perhaps due to certain ideas of the efficacy 
of intercourse with hierodules. Decision will often be difficult; it 
must suffice to refer to the initial and concluding rites at Mecca (on 
which see Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 185 sg., 297 8q,, 306 s^.), the 
Ballades of Theban Ammon (OB. li. 136), the wives ” of the Dahomey 
god (li. 149), and the Tamil demdasia (v. 61).' 

There is much miscellaneous evidence for the exchange of wives, 
among primitive peoples, as a means of wdding together the group 
(Crawley, 248 sq., 479; Potter, 146 aqq.)^ also to avert some evil, ward 
off sickness, remove a threat, and more spedfically to symbolize an 
entire change of circumstances and inaugurate a new life (Crawley, 
280 aqq.f 477 ag'.). Licentious orgies thus served, on the one hani 
to express the manifestation of group unity, the creation of feelings 
of absolute oneness, and a new strengthening of social ties ; ' and, on 
the other, to annul existing oonditionB and initiate a new stage.' In 
Morocco maidens will be sent as a means of compelling a state of 
to earn their dowry by prostitution, so as to pay a first-offering to Venus for their 
virtue henceforth— pro rdiqua pvdiciita hbamenia Fenen $oluiuras (Famell, 274). 

1 B. Brooks, JJSZ. xxxix. 187 ; Jastrow, JjiOjS. xli. 36 n., 34 ; Campbkl 
Thompson, CJB. i.> 538 sq. 

s Tamar is spoken of as both Tcedishah and harlot ” (Qen. xxxviii. 16). For 
references in the Muusan inscriptions to hierodules, see Hommel, BOmol, 143, 
603 sq., 683, and the translation in Gressmann, Altorient Tsxte t. A.T.* 463 sq. 

» Durkheim, 218 n., 383 nn 1, 2 ; Malinowski (ed. Needham), 61, 

' Harttand, JPrmithe Paternity, ii. 144 sqq,, IfiO, 156, 176, 
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brotherhood with a family or tribe.^ Through the woman a unity is 
established whether within the group itself or between two groups. 
Ideas of group-unity recur also in those endogamous communities where 
there is the closest intermarriage in order to preserve and strengthen 
all that whioh makes the group a single unit. In certam 

oases all the male members of a group possess common rights over the 
women either of their group or of another clearly defined group ; thus 
when one of a Masai “ age-grade” marries, the others may claun 
priority of intercourse.* The usage has been explamed as a oere- 
momal access, a survival of original communal rights, or else as a 
removal of the dangers supposed to attend the first night of marriage 
(Crawley, 309, 349; see further below). But other ideas may have 
operated, enhancing the unity of the group of whioh she was a member. 

The belief has prevailed that special benefits are to be derived 
from intercourse with “ sacred ” men ; c.gf. with saints (Westermarok, 
MoroccOs i. 198); while in childless families among the Elaralits the 
angekok will be invited to sleep with the wife (Crawley, 360), and child- 
less women have ever continued to visit the shrines in the East.® Of 
another type is the statement that among the Takhtaji of the Adana 
district the “ high priest ” enters any house, and “ the owner con- 
cedes to him during liis stay all rights over property, children, and 
wives.” ^ There are, broadly, two types of cases : in one the efficacy 
of sacred men (who are primarily in some way representatives of the 
supernatural powers) is pre-eminent; in the other, such individuals 
claim special nghts which, in fact, are often quite freely granted to 
them. But ceremonial orgies, group-rights, and the efficacy of sacred 
men cannot be viewed apart from the utilitarian ideas that rule among 
pnmitive peoples as regards the fertility of nature. Sexual language 
and sympathetic ritual abound. A Sumerian liturgy mvoldng a flood 
of waters to bring rain is couched in the language of sexual inter- 
course (JAOS, xli. 143, 148). On beliefs and practices touching the 
sympathetic fertility of women and of nature, see Hartland, Prim. 
Pat. ii. 115 aq., 151 aq., 171 ; and on symbolic unions, ib, 210 aq,, 
236 aqq., and Frazer, OB. vii. 111.* Hence the many obscene agn- 

1 Wosterkmarck, Ritad and Belief in Mcroceo^ i. 529 sq, 

* Tot. Ex. ii. 415 tq . ; Hartlaad, Prm, PaL ii. 193 and Prvn. Xoto, 64 ; 
Crawley, 348 $q. 

® Onidl this os a story or motifs see Marmorstem, Ardi. f. Bd. xxi. 502 sqq. ; 
and 0. Weinioich, Per Tmg des Ndetanebos (Leipzig, 1911). 

* See Sir William Bamsay {The Expositorf Nov. 1906, 466 eqq.), who observes 
that he is evidently the old priest king of primitive Anatolian religion, who exer- 
cises in a vulgarized form the absolute authority of the god over all his people.” 

* See also OB, 1 . 140 eqq., li. 97, v. 67 (marriage of wives to an Af ncan serpent- 
god to make the crops sprout) ; of. above, p. 515. 
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cultural rites, and the modem practice of the fellahin of Upper Egypt 
of plftfiing in their vegetable patches figures (male, but more often 
male and female) emblematic of fertility. So, actual ceremonial 
licentioiis cults are practised to further the fertility of the soil (GB. v. 
39 n. 3 ; demen, 95) ; it may be as part of the marriage of Sun-god and 
Mother-Earth (near North Guinea, GB. li. 98 sg.), or for the general 
prosperity of the clan (Tot. Bx. ii. 602 sq .) ; of. above, p. 614. And, 
whereas in departmental totemism certain clans have each a peculiar 
identity with a particular department of nature, here the ideas are 
vague and inchoate : man and nature are one, the group and its world 
form one unit, and the ideas of natural fertihty and human welfare 
are not differentiated. 

Yet, as has been seen, the ideas of sanctity and holiness can never 
be left out of the reckoning ; and ceremonial continence and chastity 
are no whit less conspicuous than sexual excess and orgy. ** Contrary 
to what one would expect, in savagery sexual cults play an insigmfioant 
rdle” (Malinowski, 41). There is continence when warriors are at 
war (GB, lii. 164), on visiting a sanctuary, on trading-journeys, in 
times of crisis — in general there are “ taboos ’’ of this sort when the 
group is in a “ sacred state, or when supernatural help is required. 
There is abundant evidence for the belief m the superior efOlcacy of 
chaste and pure individuals as holders of “ sacred ” offices, or on 
occasions that are “ sacred ” from the group’s point of view, e.g. 
when the cattle are at pasture among the Akamba and Akikuyu.^ 
The devotee of the deity is chaste and devoted wholly to his (or her) 
service ; on the other hand, the “ wife ” of a god could be taken by 
those who served or represented the gods. It would be difficult to 
argue that ceremonial licentiousness was “earlier” than ceremonial 
chastity, or the reverse. The chaste individual was the abode of 
supernatural power, whereas the licentious rites could be regarded as an 
intens^y emotional communion or identity of the individual with the 
supernatural power immanent in the group. While the licentious cults 
soon became more than obnoxious, the extremes of chastity have also 
tended to be anti-social ; and between “ ceremonial ” and “ magical ” 
tendencies in each of these, progressive humanity has picked its way. 
It is a striking fact that, while the licentious cults were typically 
“ magioo-religious,” viz. for the fertility of nature, chastity and con- 
tinence were noticeably “ taboos ” on occasions when food-supply, 
success of expeditions, etc., were at stake ; and the former could not 
lead— -as the latter actually did— to increased efficiency in the non- 
religious sphere. 

1 TOT, iii. 141 sg. See Felirle> D\$ Kidtisc^t Keiuehheit im AlUrtnm (Giessen, 
1910) ; A. D. Nock, Arch, f ltd. xxm, 27 n. 11, 28 n. 4, 30 nn, 8, 9, 32 n. 8, 33 n. 1. 
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Competent observers (of. Westermarck, History of Human Marriage^ 
i. 170 sqq.) agree that among rudimentary peoples feelings of delicacy 
and bashfulness (whether real or oeiemonial) are by no means absent 
as regards sexual matters. Taboos where women are concerned are 
in some degioe due to a fear both of the transmission of the weaker 
femimne characteristics and of one so psyohologioally different from 
men (of. Marett, Threshold, 94). For a variety of reasons there is a 
genera] fear of the marriage night ; for example, it is often believed 
that evil spirits are unusually active at marriages, and accordingly 
there are ceremonies, especially upon the first night and the following 
day, in order to ward off evil.^ The inculcation of continence on the 
first night, enjoined by the Fourth Council of Carthage in 398 A.D., is in 
keeping with a practice of abstention found in many parts of the world, 
and justified on grounds ranging from good manners to the belief that 
the first night is dedicated to God.^ In Bnttany the first three nights 
were devoted respectively to God, the Virgin, and the husband’s 
patron saint (FOT, i. fi03), and elsewhere it has been believed that 
according to the duration of the continenoe will be the superiority of 
the child that is bom. The Church of the Middle Ages interwove the 
inculcation of continence on the first night with the story of Tobit and 
Sarah in the Apocrypha {FOT, i. 497 sq,, 517 sqq.). But in return for 
certain payments the Church would allow newly married couples to 
ignore this rale. The bearing of this on the so-called jus prmcs 
noctis is discussed at length by Sir James Frazer, who argues that there 
is no real basis for the “ monstrous fable ” that a feudal lord or 
eodesiastical dignitary could daim the wives of his tenants or sub- 
ordinates. There has been, he urges, a confusion of (a) the fine which 
a tenant or vassal paid to his feudal lord for the right of giving his 
daughter in marriage, and (5) the true jvs primes noctis, sold to the 
husband by an eodesiastioal authority, which permitted him to sleep 
with his wife on the wedding night (530). On the other hand, the 
former of these, the compensation for the loss of a woman’s services, 
especially when she married away from the manor (493 sq.), is at the 
least a very noteworthy indication of the nghts which could normally 
be claimed under what was known as the merohet (marchet). If there 
was room for abuse her^ still more was there when chiefs took women 
with the greatest freedom from among their subjects, and the utmost 

1 Frazer, FOT. i. 520 sqq . ; Penzer, ii 306 n. 1. 

* Frazer, FOT. i. 485 sqq., on the jus primes noctis. Among the Namnyeri ol 
South Australia it is a point of decency for the couple to keep apart for the first 
two or three nights ; among earlier tribes of Canada such self-control was a proof 
that the couple married out of friendship and not to satisfy their passions (Frazer, 
606, 512 sqq . ; Crawley, 344). 
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claims might be made to all marriageable women.^ Aad as regards 
the Church, in addmg her blessing to the ceremony she normally 
tended to remove from the superstitious all fear of untowaixi conse- 
quences, and the use made of the Story of Tobit goes to show how 
powerful a part she played in the supernatural ideas (“ religious *’ or 
' ' magical ) which were centred upon the first night. 

Sir James l^azer’s analysis makes it increasingly improbable that 
the jits primes noctis ever prevailed as a recogmzed or established cus- 
tom, but it does not follow that the jus in the popular sense was never 
practised. On the contrary, the rights of overlords and the powers 
ascribed to or claimed by priests in touch with the supernatural realm 
would favour the sporadic practice of what would be as much a scandal 
and an abomination to some as it would be intelligible to others who 
held cruder ideas of the ways of warding off evil, or of obtaining goodly 
offspring— for, paradoxically, continence and ceremonial intercourse 
could seem, each from its own point of view, equally efficacious.* In- 
deed, such have been the feelings and fears touching the first night 
that for this and other reasons there has been resort to ceremonial 
defloration.’ Thus, a man was sometimes remunerated for performing 
what was a dangerous service (QB. v. 59 n. 2 ) ; he is “ sometimes 
reported to be a priest’* (60 n. 1). Sometimes a stranger would be 
preferred, and the fact that at the compulsory sacrifice of chastity at 
Byblus, Babylon, and Cyprus the man is a stranger finds vanous 
explanations.^ 

From the foregoing it wffi be seen that it is difficult to interpret the 
exact meamng and implication of any single or isolated piece of evi- 
dence. It IS clear that the sacrifice of chastity was not necessarily 
valued more highly than that of hair (as at Byblus, see p. 607), and the 
fanaticism with which the licentious cults were maintained at Baalbek- 
Heliopolis to the fourth century A.n (see A. B. Cook, Zeus, L 550, 554) 

1 For this, see Hartland, Frm, Fat, i. 123, 132 sg,, 188, 202, 240 , cf . ISFH, ili. 
815. 

‘ On the allegation that when the Jews were persecuted under Trajan and 
Hadrian every bride was first given to the Eoman or pplisar, see 

J. Neubauer, MV AO, 1919, iii. 59; Krauss, JReo, ^Stvdes Juives, xxx. 38, 
I Levi, 220 231. 

» OB, V. 67 ; Toy, § 165 n. 1 ; FOT. i. 534 n. 1 ; Ddller, 75. 

* Thus, the stranger is less likely to take any further advantage ; he would not 
have the some fear of supernatural consequences ; strangers as such are sometimes 
feared, and sometimes regarded as divinely sent (Budge, Booh of Oovem&rs, 657, 
a fishemiaii casts Ins net into the Tigns in the name of strangers). See Faniell, 
274 and n. 4 (note at Icomum the story of tlie strangers who ore slain, 273 [Bi, 
Mag, fl V. For general ideas coiicenuiig strangers, see (besides OB, 

m(iex) Westeimarck, Moral IdeaSj u, di. xviv. ; Morocco, i. 540 sqg. 
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indicates how deep-seated were the tendencies which, mviati8 mvtmdiSf 
had long before aroused the Hebrew prophets. Now the rites which 
the prophets condemn are associated with the cult of the Baalim, to 
whom was due the fertility of the land. Among the Hebrews religion 
and sexuality tended to be so intertwined as to become at tomes almost 
an obsession (Ezek. xvi.) : love of money and love of the beauty of 
women were the two great dangers for Israel — so wrote the late writer 
of the TeatameM of Judah (xvii. 2). Hence, in view of the usual 
relationship between sensuous language, eroticism, and religion (of. 
the Song of Songs and its allegorical interpretation), if resort to 
other gods was harlotry, the cult of Yahweh (or of Baal as Yah^eh) 
would be “ marriage.” With the god as the “ husband ” of people 
and land, and as the direct or indirect cause of birth, the rites which 
Hosea and other prophets denounce are no mere excrescences easily 
removed, but an integral part of the old religion. Buchanan Gray 
(Sacrifice, 95) does, it is true, call the offerings in Hosea iL and iv. 
“ eucharisUo,” and he comments on the “mirth” (Hos. ii. 11) — 
hardly an unambiguous word in itself. But if the functions of the 
“ sacred ” men and women, and the immoral cults as a whole, are not 
interpreted as gross immorality, they are to be regarded as in some 
sense practical and utilitarian from current points of view. Even the 
very sanctuary which the barren Hannah visited was served by priests 
of illustrious (Mosaic ?) origin whose conduct with the temjde- women 
led to their downfall (1 Sam. ii. 22) \ and unless the prophets are to be 
charged with exaggerating the conditions, the less famous centres of 
cult of their day were no better. 

Late tradition — scarcely an invention— even reports that a seven 
days’ sacrifice of chastity before marriage was an “ Amorite custom ” 
(Test, of JudaJi^ xii.). This goes much further than ritual licentious- 
ness in connexion with agricultural festivals, and closely unites Pales- 
tine with Baalbek, Cyprus, and Babylon. There is no actual evidence 
that there was such a sacrifice — ^perhaps the counterpart of the droum- 
cision of the male ,* but it is tempting with Parnell (281, cf. 279) to 
compare the consecration of the fixstfruits of the harvest in order to 
remove the taboo, a rite recognizably of the same world of ideas as 
circumcision (above p. 609). And there is much also to be said for his 
suggestion that the “ sacred ” men and women “ were the human 
vehicles for diffusing through the commumty the peculiar virtue or 
potency of the (ged or) goddess, the much-coveted blessing of human 
fertility,” ^ If this were so, the firstborn would naturally be regarded 
as more sacred than the rest. And in fact the firstborn were Yahweh’s, 

^ FaioeLl himsrif (282) confines his suggestion to the texnple-women and the 
mother^ddees. 
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peciiliaTly Ids oTm, and to be ledeemed ; and a connexion between 
the kedSsMm, etc., and the ideas oonoerning the fiistbom may be 
suspected. The more spiritual and the more crude types of religion 
have their own convictions as to the way whereby marriage can be 
made fruitful; and while the religion of the Old Testament lays 
emphasis upon Yahweh as the source of his people’s increase and 
welfare, the prophets are an unintelligible phenomenon unless there 
were deep-rooted ideas utterly repugnant to their convictions of 
spiritual religion, and to the simpler stories which, with all their naivete, 
incnloate spiritual ideas antagonistic to those more “ magical ” or 
“ magioo-rdigious ” ideas which inform the rites and practices of the 
old religion (cf. CAE, iii. 473 sq.). The crude rites are the “ physical ” 
counterpart (or prototype) of the more “ spiritual ” conceptions of the 
inteocrelation of man and nature. The “ sacred ” officiants stood for 
ideas of hohness, and “ holiness ” means “ kinship ” (p. 549) ; these 
ideas the prophets spiritualized and the J ewish priesthood systematized. 

The rdormed religion (Judaism) was purged of its earlier grossness 
an d excesses, but the Temfle and Priesthood still maintained the 
almost magico-religious ” convictions of their supreme significance 
for the world. Rabbinical Judaism inherited them, with important 
modifications. The ideas were being cleansed ; but they go back to 
rude beginnings — ^the supreme importance of “ sacred ” individuals for 
the social or cosmic system of which they are part (see p. 658). If 
W. R. S.’s main position is sound, it is to be expected that the essential 
ideas of communion (fellowship, kmship, identity) were not confined 
to sacnfices, animal and vegetable, but that there would be an inter- 
relation between the ‘‘ physical ” rites and the spiritual ” ideas (cf, 
p. 439) ; there would be strange paradoxes (the sacrifice of chastity, 
and chastity as a sacrifice), and there would be a fundamental inter- 
connexion of “lower” and “higher” tendencies, although, on the 
other hand, the evolution is not so simple as he assumed. 

P. 331. Hatb Dsr Vows. — On the hair-offering by Arab pilgrims 
(hcdh) see Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 291 sqq. W. B. S.*s explanation 
of para', “ let the hair grow loose ” ( Judg. v. 2 ; see especially Burney’s 
commentary), revives an old conjecture (so Moore, Judg, 138), for 
which there is an Arab parallel (Bevan, cited by Wellh. 123 n, 2). 
Gilbert Murray {Mse ofEptc in Qruce^ 123 [1907]) compares the descrip- 
tion of the Achseans in the llkd^ “ letting their hair grow long ” (icdpi; 
KoitAovTfs), as a vow to take Troy. On the cult of Ocaisir (note 

2), see Wellh, 62 aq, ; Winckler, Arab,^emii,-Orient, 1 32, s,v. In 
note 3 the Incasacrifice has not been verified. Frazer (OB. i. 318) cites 
the custom of the Yucatan Indians of pulling out their eyelashes and 
blowing them towards the sun— but this is in order to stay its oouise. 
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For the shaving of the eyebrows, Eitrem (412) cites Roman parallels. 
In CIS. i. 257-259 a man is described as 2^11, an indication 
of the sacred calling of the barber in Phoenician temples. The shavmg 
of the widow (Dent. xxi. 12) is one of various rites symbolizing the end 
of one stage and the beginning of another ; cf. also Wellh.^ 156 (where 
W. R. S. adds in his copy references to Rasm. Add. 69 ; Raghil, li. 133). 
Another rite de passage is seen in the il^dm (cf. We. 122, Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, 170 sqq.). 

P. 334. Tattoo Makes. — ^These, when found among primitive 
peoples, though usually significant, are not necessarily imitaHone of 
totems, etc. (Frazer, Tot. Ex. i. 26-30, iv. 197 sqq,). But they will 
testify to the fact that all individuals similarly marked participate in 
the same rites (Durkheim, 232), or are members of the same group 
(social, secret, etc.). On the connexion between a tattoo or dis- 
tinguishing mark and covenants, see KinsMp, 250. So, the marks com- 
monly denote devotion to, or possession by, a god, and the Egyptians 
would brand captives with the lume of the god, or the (divine) 
king (Breasted, iii. § 414, iv. § 405). Slaves in Babylonia were tattooed 
with some name, and in the Eloplmntine papyri they are “ marked ” 
(n3K^), apparently with a yod.^ The priests of Isis had cross-like 
marks on their foreheads (see Norden, Oehvrt des Kvndes, 28 and n. 4), 
and Syrian Christians who have been to Jerusalem are tattooed with 
the cross (0. H. Parry, Six MarUhs in a Syrim Monastery, 63). See 
further, p. 675 ; and for much useful material, TumbuU, Bhod Covenant, 
218 ; Frazer, EOT. i. 78 sq. ; Pedrizet, Archiv f. Bel. xiv. 54 sqq., 
especially 100 sq,, 109, 112, 117. 

P. 337. — ^The rite is called nagd, W. R. S., Lectures, 583 ; cf . Curtiss, 
191 (an incident near Nablus). 

P. 339. “ Lrvniro ” Flesh. — ^The genend principle is that the 
sacrifice must be eaten while still alive and quivering, before its virtues 
have left it. Even when sacred food is not eaten fresh, it must not 
be allowed to pntrefy or ferment (pp. 221 n., 387).* Though the much- 
quoted Saracenic nte stands alone, the principle is a simple one, and in 
Mezico the living representatives of the fire-god were thrown into the 
fire, taken out, and their still palpitatmg hearts tom from their bodies 
{GB. iz. 301). W. R. S. points out that either all share in and devour 
the sacrifice in its entirety (p. 338 n. 1), or there are modifications, 
some of which are due partly to a softening of manners (p. 342 ag.) ; 
the most sacred parts are reserved for the more sacred caste, or they 

1 See Code of Hammurabi, § 226 sq, ; Johns, Sab. and Ass. Zaws, 177 ; S. A. 
Cook, Moses and Eammrabi, 159 ; Cowley, Aramaic Papyri, No, 28. 

* Also the blood brought before the altar was stirred to prevent it from coagu- 
lating (cf. also Moore, EJBi, “ Sacrifice,” f 46 and n. 3). 
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are otherwise disposed of in some special manner (p. 386), thus the 
entrails, etc., become the food of demons (see Eitrem, p. 424- ag'.), who 
are supposed to eat raw flesh (of. p. 641). 

Properly, the victim must be complete and perfect. Tainted or 
imperfect victims should not be offered (Mai. 1. 7 ag., see CAH. in. 
449 ag.), and the saciiflcial offenng should be without blemish (Lev. 
xrii, 19 figg.). That is to say, “ the sacred life should be completely 
11 .T 1 H normally embodied (p. 361 ). The priest, too, should be without 
blemish (Lev. xri. 17 figg.); similarly in Babylonia.^ The principle 
rules throughout that the more perfect is the more potent, and the 
sacred power resents contact with that which is not sacred. It enters 
only into the priest or the sacrificial victim, which, like itself, is 
“sacred.” The fundamental idea is expressed in ways that range 
from the crudest to the most spiritual (Jer. xv. 19; Isa. Ivii. 16). It 
bee at the bottom of liver-divination, where the animal selected for 
the purpose, pure and complete in every respect, becomes the em- 
bodiment of the deity, whose purposes are read by an expert examina- 
tion of its liver, the organ of thought (Jastrow, BeL Bd, 148, 166 sg.). 
.And in the extremes of magic and of mysticism it will be beheved 
that the correct ntual must necessarily secure the union of man and 
deity. 

With the foregoing are bound up three distinct and far-reaching 
groups of ideas. (1) The conviction is widespread that the physical 
state at death determines the physical state in which one is reborn or 
lives in another existence.^ Hence (a) the endeavours both to pre- 
serve intact the body of a dead friend and to mutilate a dead enemy ; 
and (6) the spiritual counterpart : the moral state at death conditions 
the state after death. (2) Men whose physical powers are waning will 
sometimes desire to be put to death in order to ensure rebirth in a 
suitable physical condition.^ (3) The physical condition of men is 
sometimes believed to be due to the good or bad relations between 
them and supernatural powers — e.g, remarkable strength and virility, 
or disease and suffering. And when certain men perform sacred 
functions (as priests, priestly kings, magicians) their strength is a 
matter of supreme importance. Tbey must fulfil certain conditions 
(observe taboos, etc.) in order to be able to function successfully, and 
their failure or the ooourrenoe of disasters can be ascribed to their 
impotence and interpreted as a proof that they no longer enjoy the 

I J Jerexmas, B,B%, col. 4119 ; Zinmiom, KAT, 534 ; Lagrange, 228 $q, 

* In Palestine the sacnfldal sheep must be faultless and without mutilation, 
so that on the Day of Judgment it may reappear perfect and able to save the man 
on whose behalf it was offered {JP08, vi. 41). 

» Cf., Procopius, Ooih. li. 14 (dted by Chadwick, Beroic Age, 411). 
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favour or help of the supernatural powers. The slaying of the 
“ sacred king” has become, thanks to Frazer’s Ooldm Bough, one of 
the most remarkable and significant discoveries of anthropological 
research.^ The weakness — physical, ritual, or moral — of the ‘ ‘ sacred * * 
man is a danger to his group and land, and whatever is interpreted as 
an indication thereof will be regarded as a warning that his penod of 
usefulness is over ; and conversely, steps will be taken to ensure that 
his condition is not hkely to be prejudicial to people or land, hence 
his reign is a limited one, or he must defend himself against all comers, 
etc.^ Theoretioally, all members of the group are “ sacred,” and on 
their fitness depends the welfare of the group and all that is bound 
up with it ; but in ^OfCtice particular individuals, by reason of their 
functions, have a heavier responsibihty. Of. pp. 549, 591. 

P. 342. — On 'Arafa, see Wdlhausen, 82 ; and on the ifdda, Gaude- 
froy-Demombypes, 260. 

P. 357. Unoleak ksamiA . — On the animals in question, see the 
Index, also E.Bi, s.w. and art. “ dean,” §§ 7 sqq. On the pig, see 
also Baudissin, 142 sqq,, 529, and the references in B. Campbell 
Thompson, Devils and Evil Spirits of Babylonia, ii. p. xlvii ; Sem, Magic, 
208 ; G. Hdlsoher, Die Profeten, 376 sq. In Babylonia the pig was the 
sacred animal of Ninurta and Gula ; and, while eaten at certain special 
feasts, was taboo on the 30th of the fifth month (Prince, J,B,L, xliv. 
156). The heart of a pig and of a dog formed part of a sacrifice to evil 
spirits (Morgenstem, 118, and n. 5). On the dog, see also Baudissin 
{8,v, Hund) and Zimmem in the NoUeke^Festschrift, ii. 962 n. 3 (in 
the dedication of a new image to the Moon-god). For the Harranian 
“ lord vdth the dogs ” (above, p. 291), see ZA. xi. 242 sq. At the 
present day it is sometimes a sin to kill a dog (Parry, Six Months in a 
Syrian Monastery, 71 ), and the worship of a large black dog with annual 
licentious rites is found among the hozil-Bashi (G. B. Driver, Bulletin 
of the School of Or. Stud., London, ii. 2, 198). On the dog and mouse, 
see Hdlsoher, op. cit. 378 sq,; and on the latter, ZA. xiv. 206, 250 ,* Jacob, 
AUarah. Parallel. 11, Camel’s fiesh is tabooed food (above, p. 283 sq.), 
and it is a great insult in Mosul to say that a man eats of it (Campbell 
Thompson, Sem. Magic, 210 n. 1). 

1 See, m addition, on the killing of the Ehazar kings (in South Russia), Frazer, 
Folh-lare, xxylii. 382-407. For the important Dinka evidence, see Sehgman, JRdl. 
xliu. 664 sqq., &IZ, and ERE. s.v , and for evidence from the northern tribes of 
Nigeria, see G. E. Meek, i. 255, ii. 59 sqq- \ ^ king must not be ill or grow old. 

*Sde also Westermarck, Moral Ideas, li. 609 sq. (in Morocco a pretender’s 
laraka usually lasts only six months), and Landtman, The Ongin of Priesthood 
(Ekenaes, Finland, 1905), 41 , 64 sq., 143 sq, (pnests become duels through tbeix 

supernatural powers j losing them, they are deposed and killed). 
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ANIMAL-NAMES AND TOTEMISM 


P. 357. Totbmism A2JD Aotial-Names.^* — ^Besides the references 
to the sacrifice and worship of animals described in the Deutero-Isaiah 
and Ezekiel, of particnlar interest is the appearance, at about the same 
age (viz. at the time of the discovery of the book of the Law in 
Josiah’s reign), of leading temple-personages bearing the names 
Shaphan (coney or rather rock-badger), Aohbor (mouse), and iHuldah 
(weasel or mole). It is, however, a recognized fact that animal-names 
in themadvea do not necessarily imply totemism or any systematized 
animal-cult. To be more precise, it should be observed that, in general, 
olans or tribes bearing such names undergo vicissitudes similar to those 
of grou|^ bearing other names, €*g. there will be tendencies to form 
larger groupings or for the olans to be replaced by local and regional 
groups. But more signidcant is the fact that groups with animal- 
names will sometimes possess stocks of names peculiar to each, so that 
it is possible to tell from the child’s animal-name to which particular 
group it bdongs, even as, on higher levds, names compounded with 
Marduk, Yahweh, or Apollo would, primarily at least, be an indication 
of the original milieu of the bearer (see Ftsaes, Tot Ex. ii. 344, 473 
iii. 13, 329, 360). 

Further, there will sometimes be an appropriate coimexion betweei 
the animal-name of the group and the names of the constituent in 
dividuals ; e.g. among the Elk clan of the Omahas are such persona 
names as Soft Horn, White Elk, Stumpy Tail {Tot Ex. i. 58 sqq. ; iii 
35, 77, 101 sq., 272). Such a practice, with which one may compare 
and contrast the theophorous names distinctive of Babylonian 
Israelitei, and other rdigions, is enhanced when it is a mark of piety tc 
employ the animal-names, as the animal whose name the group b^n 
would be angry if they fellout of use (the Wyandots, Tot Ex. iii. 34 sq.). 
In harmony with this is the fear of uttering the name of a mythical 
animal-ancestor heedlessly or too often (the Warramunga of Australia. 
Tot Ex. L 145; GB. iii. 384)— the name is “ sacred,” neither to be for- 
gotten nor to be too freely used. Totem-animals, like animal- 
guardians, are often supposed to benefit the men and women of their 
group, provided they are duly invoked (Tot. Ex. L 532 sq.) ; while, on 
the other hand, the name is so “ sacred ” that sometimes the animal 
(totem or other) must not be spoken of by its true name but by a 
descriptive epithet (Tot. Ex. i. 16; GB. hi. 396 sqq.), and it is a serious 
offence for the name of a totem to be publicly pronounced by a man of 
another dan (the Tinnehs of North-West America^ Tot. Ex. iii. 352 . 

^ See, in general, Jos. Jacobs, Siudtes in Bill. Ar<gi<»ology, 64r-103 (1894) ; G. B. 
Gray, EA. Proper Names, 101 sqq. ; Noldeke, ZBMQ. xL 157 sqq., and BeUrMge e. 
SemiL JSprachwssensdhaft, i. 73 sqq . ; Zapletal, Totemismus u. d. Bd. Israels, 
20 sqq. (1901), 
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Hence, the more significant the animal-name becomes, the more justly 
may it be said to function very similarly to that of anthropomorphic 
deities, though theophorous names, in their turn, constantly tend 
to lose their earlier force. And since the relation between the animals 
and the members of the group is essentially a personal ’’ one it is the 
more difficult to deny that such cults are religious, albeit of a very 
rudimentary type of religion. But only in proportion as the animal- 
name is an organic part of a significant system of social beliefs and 
practices can one begin to speak of true totemism. 

Animal-names usually have some significance, for it is a common 
belief that people can be in some way influenced either by a name 
given to them or by the one who gives them the name. Animal -names 
are sometimes given to indicate the nature of the infant ; they are sup- 
posed to frighten away demons and enemies or persuade them that 
the bearer is not worth their unwelcome attentions. In the same way, 
such personal names as ‘‘ three (or five) cowries ” among the Hindus 
will convince hostile spirits that such infants are beneath contempt.^ 
It is true that some names may refer to bodily peculiarities (Meyer, 
l&rad, 310 ; €^ch. AU. L § 55) ; but more significant are those that 

denote some such attribute or quality as strength or swiftness which, 
it is hoped, the bearer will possess. It is a common belief that animals 
far surpass men in some useful ability. So, in order to protect a sickly 
child it will be given the name of a wild beast (Doughty, i. 329), and the 
name is, within its limits, as efieoiive as is a significant theophorous 
name elsewhere which is thought to secure for the hearer the aid 
of a god. 

Sometimes the names of both persons and places are those of 
animals which frequent a locality, and in this way make an impression 
upon the natives. Such oases might seem to be trifling, but often 
there are typical beliefs which connect the infant’s oharaoteror nature 
with the animal seen by the mother before its birth. In Gujarat, 
where no totem organization can be traced, an infant may be called 
by the name of the animal (oat, dog, crow, etc.) which is heard to utter 
a oty at the time whan the infant is bom.* But with this inchoate 
usage contrast Central Australia, where the child is supposed to owe 
its origin to the proadmity of its mother to the locality where the 
spirits or souls of the totem-species and of the totem-group are col- 
lected.® There is admittedly a wide range of possibilitieB as regards 
animal-names, but in the majority of oases the name in some way 
associates the bearer with the animal in question ; while in totemism 

1 Frazer, JPOT. iii. 173 ; Clodd, Magic in Names^ 102. 

^ B. K. Enthoven, JPo^dorc of Bombast 211. 

3 See Duikheini, 167 284 (discussion o£ the theories of the origin of totemism). 
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tYm-Ti the totem-animal aire of the same substance, even as, when 
gods ftTid men are akin, some substantial identity is at least imphoit in 
the relationship.^ 

Some writers on the “ origin ” of totemism hold that the system 
arose merely from the more or l^s fortuitous and non-significant 
bestowal of animal-iiames and from the mystical and tiansoendental 
ideas of a ra/pport between the individual and the animal which were 
in due course generated.® With this association granted, pnmitive 
Tnii.n is supposed to believe that the an imal, plant, or inanimate object 
or natural phenomenon is “in some hidden or mysterious way” 
connected with him, and this connexion “ quite naturally ” comes to be 
thought of in terms of relationship (I. King, 160). In more detail, 
Malinowski (ed. Needham, 46 fig.) points to man’s keen interest in 
nature, the general affinity between man and the animals, the desire 
to control dangerous, usefiil, or edible animals, a desire which “ must 
lead to a belief in special power over the species, affinity with it, a 
common essence between man and beast or plant.” Such a belief 
“implies” certain restraints (ag. the prohibition to kill and eat), 
and “endows man with the supernatural faculty of contributing 
ritually to the abundance of the species, . . .” and “ this ritual leads 
to acts of a magical nature by which plenty is brought about.” 

M such explanations— -if they can be so called — are of the greatest 
methodological interest both for the crucial a priori psychical elements 
which they are compelled to introduce, and for their bearing upon the 
problem of the relation between totemio (theriomorphio) and anthropo- 
morphic cults. The psychobgioal interrelation between such cults is 
such as to forbid us to sever them too rigidly ; and it is sounder to 
recognize, not that the “ higher ” cults have evolved from the “ lower,” 
but that they are the more evolved forms of beliefe and practices 
which appear in a more rudimentary state in totemio and totemistic 

^ Gf . pp. 506, 549 Of Frazer’s theones of totemism, the third (the conoeptional 
ongm of totemism) is based on the Australian eyidence {ToU Ex. i. 157 sgg., 
iv. 57 iqq.). He disti n guis he s (a) the Australian bdiof that what enters a woman 
at conception is — in his words—** the spirit of a human child which has an animal, 
a plant, a stone, or what not for its totem,” and (6) the possible belief— iwf as yd 
iiow^for-~tltat an animal, plant, or stone entei^ and was bom as that object m 
human form, a belief which tf U omtrred would be ** a complete explanation of 
totemism ” (iv. 68). On the other hand, it seems evident that the totem-epedes 
and totem^up are so related that what takes a human form in the group can 
take the form of the totem before and after its human life, and a clear differenoe 
between the two does not exist. The totem does not ** become ” human any 
more than totemism “ becomes ” anthropomoiplusm ; the true formula (that the 
X Tvhich appears in I reappears m another form in m) is a much more general one. 

* C£. Andrew Lang, EiMy. Brit. “ Totemism ” ; xxiv. 159 sgg. 
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cults — and whose still more rudimentary forms in prehistoric times 
cannot be conceived. That, as apart from problems of evolution or 
development, the problems of totemism and of theism cannot be ulti- 
mately severed is seen in the fact that beliefs in Supreme Beings have 
been found in totemio and other very simple environments (p. 629), 
and that the period of— to use W. B. S.’s words — “ the re-emergence 
of a cult of the most primitive totem-lype ” — ^though it may be safer 
to call it totemistio or theriomozphio — is precisdy the period which in 
the Deutero-Isaiah witnessed the high-water mark of Israelite theism. 

P. 368. Mystio Cults. — ^The significance of Ez^. viii. 10 eq. was 
first perceived by W. B. S. in a famous article in the Journal of Philology, 
ix. (1880-81) 97 aqqJ' Ed. Meyer {laradUm, 309 ru 3 [1906]), while 
rejecting W. B. S.’s early arguments for David’s supposed “ serpent ” 
connexions, attempts to explain Ezekiel’s evidence on the lines of the 
bas-reliefs or paintings referred to in Ezek. xxiii. lA* But it is clear 
that Ezekiel has in view more or less extensive cults due to the convic- 
tion that Yahweh bad forsaken the land. A recent commentary 
(by Joh. Hermann, 60) recognizes a mystio cult, possibly Egyptian, 
though the mention of Tammuz could point to Babylon (viii. Idt). 
It is very noteworthy, in any case, that one of the prominent officiants 
is the son of a Shaphan (badger), the name of one of the unclean animals, 
on whose Arabio equivalent the vxibr, see p. 444, Kinship, 234, Lectures, 
480 n. 1.^ It is conceivable that the shSphan, the *achbdr (mouse), and 
the ivldah (mole) were among the creatures connected with cults of 
the dead, in whidi case the prominence of these names in the story of 
the Deuteronomic ” reform attributed to King Josiah (2 Kings xxii.) 
is as striking as the condemnation of certain mounung customs in the 
Deuteronomic law ; cf. pp. 547, 605. 

Animal - names recur also in the Edomite-JudsBan genealogies. 
They are less marked in the northern tribes ; and whatever be the 
best eaqdanation of their presence and distribution, the second 
commandment, the cardinal precept of spiiitual worship, is explicitly 
directed against the worship of the denizens of air, earth, and water ” 
[Lectures, 470 sqq.). There is little doubt that theiiomorphism, at all 
events, must have been more prevalent and deep-seated than is 
recognized by those writers who deny that there is any evidence for 

^ Beprinted in Leetiuires, 456 sqq. (see especially 479 sjjf.). On the interest — and 
storm— it exdted, see Isife, 332 sq., 368 aqq,, 381 sq. 

*W. R. S. himseU never repeated the precanous argument on David and 
Nahash, even in Kinship (1st ed. 1885) ; and attention was drawn to this fact m a 
review of Zapletti’s criticisms of W. B. 3, (Lsr Toimismus und die Religion Israds, 
1901), see S. A Cook, Jmo. Quari. See., April 1902, p. 416 and n. 3. 

* The uoahr must not be killed ; see Musil, Arab, Petraa, ul 324. 

40 
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toteniism of the sort that is found among rudimentary peoples of 
to-day. Further, it is no less noteworthy that Egypt— with which 
Palestine was in so many respects closely connected — ^is notorious 
both at the period under consideration, and later, for the persistence 
of extraordinary theriomorphic cults (see pp. 226, 678 sq.). It is also 
important to notice that, at this period of the collapse of social- 
religious systems and of the appearance of individualistio tendencies 
which naturally accompany arise out of such conditions (cf. 
p. 692), we find not only new types of religious societies and mystical 
cults, but also guilds, unions, and other communities independent of 
the earlier social, political, and religious organizations, and possess- 
ing, in certain oases at least, more or less definite rdigious features of 
their own. 

Some unions are distinctly industrial or economic, and they can be 
associated with the Temple of Jerusalem and, no doubt, the Second 
Temple dating from the latter part of the sixth century.^ At the 
same time, there is independent evidence (a) for South Palestinian 
(semi-Edomitio) traditions of the origins of civilization and industry, 
(b) for the (late) Ghronioler’s interest in the Temple-guilds, and (c) for 
the probability that a semi-Edomite wave left its mark upon Palestine 
and upon the Bibhcal sources in and about the same age.^ Obviously 
there are gaps between (1) the sezm-Edomite and other animal-names, 
and the Temple and other guilds, and (2) the data in 2 Kings xxii., 
Isa. Ixv. eq,, Ezek. vhi. ; and for the present it can be regarded only as 
a coincidence that to the dog as a mystic sacrifice there corresponds 
the prominent semi-Edomite dog ’’-clan Caleb in the constitution of 
Judah and, even at a late date, in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. 

Evidence of another sort is afforded by the communal festival 
in Amos vi. 7 ; Jer. xvi. 6. W. R. S. regarded it as some sort 

of atoning rite (p. 430 n. 4) ; but in the Talmud the term is used of a 
banquet or meal, and it is now well known from inscriptions.^ On the 
Marseilles inscription {CIS. i. 166, 1. 16, Cooke, No. 42) there are dues 

1 Gf the craftsmen, potters, perfumers, and workers in linen in 1 Ghron. iv. 
14, 21, 23 ; Neh iii 8, 31 ; and m CIS. i. 86 A and B (from Citium) the builders, 
vdarU (D^^s), barbers, masons, scribes, etc,; c£. the hereditary guilds at the 
Temple of Jerusalem, who possessed the secret of preparing the incense, etc. (Toma, 
ill. 11). See in general P. Eoucait, Des Assoeiadons rd. chtz Us ^sgs (1878) ; 
Poland, Dt CoUegiis Artifieum JHonysiaeorvm (Dresden, 1896), Oeseh. d. grieeh. 
Veremsioesm (Leipzig, 1909). 

• See S. A. Cook, CAM. vi. 186 sg. ; cf. lii. 478-80. 

s See CSeimont-Ganneau, Meo. li. 390, iii. 22, iv. 290, 339 ; Qg. Stef HU PEF. 
1901, pp. 289, 870 ; Gressmann, Zeit f. NeuUsL Wissens. xx. (1921) 228 sqg. ; 
and for the Tidmudic data, see Dalman, Nms Fitra, 93 sq. 
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for the (? the natives, a free sodety), the the sept (of. 
the olan saorifioe in 1 Sam. xx. 6, n3t)» and the ntllO 

or gathering in honour of the gods. There was a m(un&% at 
Altibumus (Cooke, No. 66 ; twelve members and“ their companions ”), 
and that at Maktar had thirty-two members and performed various 
religious duties (Cooke, No. 69; lidzb. i. 47 sg.). In a Pirseus in- 
scription (Cooke, No. 33), where a Sidonian community (*13) crown 
Shama'ba'al president of the corporation (IJ), it seems to be the 
name of an annual festival. Among the Nabataeans it was connected 
with the divine king Obedath.^ In the temple of Bd, at Palmyra, nine 
members erected an altar in Jan.-Feb. A.D. 132 to the gods Aglibol and 
Malakbel (Ciooke, No. 140 a ; lidzb. i. 344). Also an image was set up 
there in April a . d . 118 to a man during his presidency (nninnD ni33n) 
among the priests of Bel (lidzb. ii. 281 sg , ). In a bilingual of April 203, 
the president ShalmfL was both symposiarch and (lidzb. li. 

304) ; and the well-known Septimius Worod, viceroy of Palmyra in 
the time of Gallienus, was strategos and symposiarch of the priests 
of the god Bel (Cooke, 288, 303). 

Another and more detailed Palmyrene inscription, of October 
A.i>. 243, refers to Yarhai Agrippa, who in his presidency “ served 
the gods and presided over the divination (KDDp) all the year,*’ 
and brought forth “ old wine to the priests throughout the year from 
his house, and brought no wine in wineskins from the west.** Among 
the officers enumerated are the scribe (Klin^), the cook (Kin ns i^i;) 
— ooiresponding to the dpx^iJMyeipos of the temple of Jupiter at 
Damascus (Wadd. 2649) — and Yarhibola, the butler (K33tOZD).‘ 
Yet another reference to the term has long been found in the place- 
name Pgropapaea (i.e, HTID H'^S) on the mosaic map of Madeba 
(Biiohler, Bev. dea St Jmves, 1901, p. 106). According to Musil, the 
name may survive in el-Mezra', near Kerak. It is tempting to think 
of the rites of Baal-Peor; and, in fact, SiphrSy 476, speaks of the 
orgiastic banquets (D^nillD) wiHi which the dau^ters of Moab 
tempted the Israelites (see Cooke, 122 n. 1). When' Babbinioal 
tradition refers to the tents and booths which the women set up from 
Beth-Yeshimoth to the Snow Mountain’* (K3^n 1*10), it is 
preferable to read Mount Pisgah with CHermont-Ganneau, who adds 
that if, foUowing Conder, Baal Peor lay beside 'Ain Minyeh, the 
adjacent Tal'at el-Benat, with its old monuments of unhewn stone, 
bears the suggestive name, “ the ascent of the maidens ” (Qy. 8t 1901, 
p. 372). 

1 khSm Bahnao, op, dt, 93 oq , ; lidzb. iu. 278. Ou the cult, c£. Cooke, 248. 

* See further H. logholt, dyrio, vii. (1926), 128 sqq. 
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If lidzbarski^s interpretation of an ostrakon from Elephantine be 
correct, mention is made of contributions for a fcCnno, whence it 
would appear that in this Jewish colony the word had no disreputable 
associations {Sphem. iii. 304). Nor is tibere necessarily any condemna- 
tion in Jer. xvi. 6 (LXX dtacror), whether the reference be to an 
occasion of lamentation or, as in Amos Ti. 7, of reveliy.^ Some light 
is thrown on orgiastio cults by Hos. iv. 17—19 ; * and the work of 
Baudissin, Frazer, and Gressmann combines with the discoveries of 
curious cult-objects at Beisan (Beth-Shan) to support the probability 
that there were mystical cults in early Palestine. 

In view of this scattered evidence, the statement of W. R. S. that 
old types of cult would be likely to be prominent in the period of un- 
rest and stress in and about the sixth century b.o. gains fresh force ; 
and cults other than those of the Israelite nobles of Samaria whom 
Amos condemned, or of the colony of Elephantine, or of the Palmyrene 
priests can readily be imagined.^ They would naturally be more in 
harmony with the internal economic and social conditions ; and the 
guilds, corporations, or brotherhoods, whether connected with the 
Temple or not, and whether or no they had their patron saints or 
other religious models, would readily tend to be religious societies 
with more or less practical aims.* As a general rule, the means of 
life, the food-supply, and all vital pursuits are invariably interwoven 
with religious or quasi-religious ideas.* Especially is this the case 
among primitive peoples and in periods of crisis. Apart from the 
usual religious or magico-religious oeremomes of a communal nature 
(see p. 686), sometimes it is Ihe function of special secret societies to 
promote fertility.* In Central Australia totemism is ** economic ** : 
Nature is, so to say, subdivided among a number of clans, each of 
which is responsible for a special department ; the whole society is 
bound together by the economic interdependence of all the parts.^ 
Although this is unique, the general princi|des are world-wide ; and 
with the break-up of the old rehgious systems in South-West Asia, 
and in the difficult economic conditions which can be traced, we are 
entitled to expect that the national and more orthodox beliefs and 

1 The latter interpretation is adopted by Duhm and Comill ; for the former, see 
Peal[6. The ambiguity has analogies (see p. 432). 

* Emended text ; see Gressmann, xx. 229 

* The passage in Amos would seem to point to a musical guild, with David as 
the founds or patron of musical instruments ; cf. the South Palestinian tradition 
of Jubal, etc. (see Meyer, Israel, 218 sg. ; Cook, OJJI. vi. 185 sg,), 

^ Cf. S. Angus, Mystery Religions and ChrisUanityf 196 sq, 

• See I. King, Devd. of Bd., Index, s.f». “ Food problem,’’ 

• e.g among the Omahas, Hutton Webster, 182 sq , ; cf. 188. 

’ a Malinowski m the Westmmch-Restsehrxft, 97, 100, 105, 107 eq. 
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practices relating to the care of the great gods for their people and 
land would give way to others in no degree less practical, but far 
more unsystematized and rudimentary. 

Finally, the transitional period after the breakdown of the early 
religious systems is of universal importance for the history of religion 
in general, and in particular for the development in the Deutexo- 
Isaiah of ideas of God and Man which mark an epoch in the evolution 
of religion.^ Here, and in the strange Egyptian aninial-cults, in the 
scattered Bibhcal data for mystic cults, etc., in the exhibitions of 
spiritual arrogance — of which the tradition of Nebuchadrezzar is only 
one— there are the most extraordiiiary extremes. Behind Isa. liii. lies 
a new era in religion, at a period which found its outlet in the most 
diverse manifestations, of which the testimony of Ezek. viii. 12, 
Isa. Irv. 3 ag'gf., etc., is beyond all doubt. The evidence for therio- 
morphio, if not totemistic modes of thought, taken as a whole, though 
varying in value, confronts the sublime conception of the Servant of the 
Lord ; it is as though the deep-reaching disintegration of life and 
thought opened the way for uni(g[ue developments in most contrary 
directions, and that roads led varyin^y towards the “ lowest ” and the 
highest conceptions of spiritual nature. Of. p. 554. 

In both Egypt and South-West Asia the conditions of life and 
thought had passed far beyond those absolutely rudimentary con- 
ditions that characterize totemic societies ewih aa we know them. 
W. R. S. has already pointed out that new cults can arise at a later 
stage of human progress than that of which totemism is characteristic 
(p. 138). It is now necessary to add that totemism can be seen in 
the making among the Bantu, and that among the no .them tribes of 
Nigeria, Mohammedan families will venerate sacred animals as the 
embodiments of ancestral spirits.* But even in Central Australia 
totemism has had a history behind it {ToL JSJx. i. 238, 251). Hence, 
totemic and related phenomena represent tendencies which are not 
necessarily absolutely primitive, and which will vary in their issue 
according to the environment in which they emerge; and no one 
spedfic totem-system (such as that in Australia) is necessarily to bo 
regarded as the criterion, even as Mdanesian Mana is not the touch- 
stone for the many various interrelated forms of “ Mana ” (see p. 550 aq , ). 
Precisely what shall be the criteria of totemism, and how the varieties 
of totemic, totemistio, and theriomorphic cults shall be classified, are 
problems of methodology ; but W. B. S.*s treatment of the Semitic 

1 Gf . G. F. Moore, History of SdigionSf i. viii sq . ; Cook, CAH, iii. 489, 499 See 
also pp. 692 sqq. 

* See reRpectively J. T, Brown, Among ikt Banin Nomads (cf. Times Ut Bupjd. 
18th March 1926), and G. K. Meek, i. 174 sq. 
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data has, in any event, led to repeated discussion of the problems along 
most varied and fruitful lines. 

P. 361 sqq, Htjmait SAOEmos.^Its prevalence among agri- 
cultural communities as against hunters and pastorals may be due to 
the association of ideas oonceming bloodshed and fertility of soil, 
lufantioide is more common among hunters (due in large measure 
to their mode of life), but cannibalism declines as one passes on to 
settled peoples.^ Among the reasons for huxpan sacrifice are (1) the 
use of dead bodies for magical purposes (Mader, 55, 66). (2) Various 
psychological reasons — ^the desire to get mto touch with the super- 
sensuous, the feeling that the passage from life to death unites the seen 
and the unseen realm, and the like. (3) More precisely the object is 
to arouse the gods, to extort their aid (Westermarok, Morocco, i. 
628 ag .) ; or it is to send a message by the victim to the supernatural 
realm. (4) It is to secure the presence of a human spirit, a man’s 
maTia or his sacred influence. (5) While a death is often regarded as 
something vicarious— on the conviction that another’s death has saved 
one’s own, the next step is dehberately to slay in order that another 
may hve, and typically to strengthen or prolong the life of a “ sacred ’’ 
man, a chief, etc. (GB. iv. 160 sg., vi. 221 sqq,). Here should prob- 
ably be included the sacrifices to Moloch or Melek, the king-god.® 
That human sacrifice in some way invigorated the supernatural powers 
—who in their turn sustained human and other life — ^is a most funda- 
mental idea, in that it is associated, on the one hand, with the belief 
that gods needed food, etc. — and primarily in order that they might 
perform their functions — ^and, on the other hand, with the more 
spiritual convictions of what it is that God really does require from 
men.* 

The evidence for human sacrifice proves to be exoeedin^y im- 
pressive, pointing to an early prevalence and, at times, a systematiza- 
tion of ideas uniting men and the supernatural realm. Indeed, Frazer 

1 WeUhausen, 43, 115 ; Lagrange, 101 ; Mannhardt’s essay (see p. 360 

n. 5) IS in his MythoUg. For$chvmgm^ H. L. Strack, Bvman Blooi and Jeviith 
JUtucil (1909) ; Mader, Die Mmaekenopfer d. aUm H^aer n. d Imachbartm 
V&ker (Freiburg i. B., 1909) ; Westennarck, Moral Ideas, i. ch. xix. ; Schwenn, 
BU MmscKenopfer hei d, OriecHen u, BSmem (Giessen, 1915). 

* Eobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg, 242. 

* See Moore, 3187 sgg . ; Lagrange, 99 sgg,, 108 sg , ; Kennett and Frazer, 
OB, VI. 219 and note. 

* For^foundation sacnfioes, see p. 633. The Egyptian kmgs sacrificed captives 
that their name might hve ; on the Arab, noef a, see p. 868 n. 1, and below, p. 641. 
On traces of the sacrifice of infants in South Arabian inscriptions, see OIZ, 1906, 
cols. 68-70; Eeif./. Am. xxix. 184sggf. The supposed Phcanician inferences (0/& 
i. 166, 194) are much too uncertain (cf. Mader, 78). 
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{OB. Tii. 409) conjectures that there was a homogeneity of magico- 
rehgious ideas over a great part of South Europe and West Asia. 
Human sacrifice stamps relatively advanced and especially decadent 
peoples, among whom the difference between human and animal life is 
clearly understood ; whereas, among rudimentary peojfies the difference 
is only slightly grasped, and an animal victim might well be deemed a 
better victim than a man (cf. pp. 361, 623 sq.). As W. R. S. points out, 
the assumption that the animal victim is a surrogate for the human 
does not sufficiently explain the facts. If the change he due to a soften- 
ing of manners, the re-emergence of the human victim enhanced 
religion ; thus A. B. Davidson, spealdng of the Servant of Yahweh in 
Isa. liii., weU observes that “ the prophet has taken the great step of 
lifting up the sacrificial idea out of the region of animal life into that 
of human life.” ^ Human sacrifice (which became an obsession among 
certain peoples) and animal sacrifice alike admit of higher and lower 
interpretations ; and any conviction that man was “ higher ” than 
the animals betokens a growth of human personality which involves 
the question of the relation between anthropomorphism and therio- 
morphism. See p. 670. 

P. 366 n. 3. — Cf. Mader, 30. Prof. Peet points out (in a private 
commimication) that the determinative throu^ut earlier times is 
simply a knife, with or without the addition of the sign of violent 
action, and that the determinative of* the bound man with a knife at 
his throat is very late and degenerate. Whether so crude and, as it 
would seem, so primitive a meaning is to be expected in later times 
may seem doubtful, unless account is taken of the persistence of human 
sacrifice among the Phoenicians, and of other barbaric customs else- 
where in the old civilized world. 

P. 366 n. 5. — On the possible Phoenician (Semitio) origin of Zeus 
Lycseus, see £. £. Sikes, Classical Beview, ix. 68 sq. ; on the wolf-god, 
see Kinship, 200, Erazer on Pans. viii. 2, 6 (and vol. iv. 189 sq.); Famell, 
Cults, i. 41 ; A. B. Cook, JZeus, i. 63 n. 6. 

P. 367. CANiaBAiiiSM. — ^There is little evidence for oannibalistio 
ideas and usages in Palestine (e.g. “ I slew him with my teeth,” Qy. 8t 
1879, p. 85), Morocco (a symbolical practice by the blood-avenger, 
Westermardr, Morocco, i. 515), and Arabia {Kinship, 296 ) ; cf. also 
Lagrange, 259 and nn. 6 and 7). But cannibalism was primarily a 
mystioal or sacred rite, and Malinowski (ed. Needham, 48) observes that 
among the Melanesians of New Guinea the custom of partaking of the 
fiesh of the dead was a pious one, “ done with extreme repugnance and 
dread,” and at the same time f^t to be ” a supreme act of rever- 
ence, love, and devotion.” Of., in general, Westermarok, Ongin and 
I 0,T. JProphecy, 430 (Edinburgh, 1903). 
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Devdopmmt of the Moral Ideas, ii. oh. xlvi. Probably the most ancient, 
and oertainly not the least interesting reference to it is found in the 
old “ Pyramid Texts ’* (c. 2800 b.o.). These tell how the Pharaoh 
hunts, lassoes, and slaughters the gods in the celestial regions, makes 
an evening meal o£E them, and feeds on their internal organs in order 
to possess himself of their intelligence, skill, strength, etc. (see Breasted, 
Bd, arid ThcmgTa in Ana. Egypt, 127 sqq.), 

P. 372 sqq. Bubnustg thb Victim.^ — ^For the ceremonial burnings 
at PQerapolis, see Clemen, Bavdissin-Festschrift, 104 sq,, and of. the 
destruction of garments, etc., at the festival of Simeon ben Yochai at 
Meiron (Qy, 8t 1878, p. 24 ; OB, v. 178 sq,). On the Molech cult, see 
the references above, p. 630 n. 3 ,* and on the flaming bull-shrines, 
A. B. Cook, Zeus, i. 722, 784 sq. Fire has its “ spirit ” inhabitants 
(JP08. V. 165 ) ; like water, it is a purifying agent in Babybnia (EAUT, 
417 sq.; Jastiow, Bd, Bd. 316 sq,), and a symbol of purity in Zoroas- 
trianism. Passing through fire can thus be interpreted as a cleansing 
rite (Eitrem, 133 sqq,, 169 sq., 174). Similarly, in New South Wales, 
Dhuramoolan is supposed to kill the youths, cut them up, bum them, 
and remould them into new beings (B. H. Matthews, JBAI. xxv. 297 
sq., xttL 336). Westermarck (Morocco, ii. 199 sqq.) explains Mid- 
summer fire-ceremonies as purificatory and intended to remove harm- 
ful influences (see also Frazer, OB. x. pp. vii, 330 sg.). But a magical 
efficacy is also attached to the burning of animals (e.g. of a cook to 
make the year “ white ’’ or lucky. West., 203), and ideas of regeneration 
and re-creation seem to be fundamental. For the burning of Ihdo, 
Heracles of Tyre, Hamilcar, and others, see OB, ch. v.-vii. ; and as 
regards the so-called “ pyre of Sandan of Tarsus, see the critioisms 
of A. B. Cook, Zeus, i. 601. What was said of Sardanapalus seems to 
rest upon a confusion of Sin-shar-ishkun and the well-known fate of 
Shamash-shum-ukin ; unfortunately the British Museum text is 
illegible at the place where the fate of the former would be descnbed 
(Gadd, Fall of Nineveh, 18 sq. ; Sidney Smith, CAH, iii. 129 sq.). 

P. 376. Fouitoatio.'v SACJEmcas.— On inaugural sacrifices, see 
p. 159 n. 1. At the present day, dastur (“ permission ”) is asked on 
approaching the abode of any supernatural being ; and on commencing 
any undertaking it is usual to call on the name of Allah, the Virgin, and 
the Prophet (Canaan, JP08. v. 166 sg.). The first or beginning of 
anything is crucial (of. Crawley, Mystic Bose, 136, 191, 285), and 
ceremonies intended to cany one over an initial critical period are as 
common as they are psychologically inteUigible (cf. Marett, Threshold, 

iQn burnt sacrifices in general, see G. F. Moore, B.Bi. art. “Sacrifice,** 
§S 12 sg' , 26; Lagrange, 261 ; and on cremation, see Sartori, Zdt d. Veremsf 
VMemde, xvii. 361 sgq. 
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171 sqq»). On fonndation saorifioes in partionlar, see especially 
Saiiion, Zeit. /. Ethnol. zzx. 1-64.^ For Malalas’s story of Antioch ; see 
A. B. Cook, Zeus, ii. 1188. Li the Arabic version of the Travds of John 
the Son of Zebedee (ed. Mis. A. S. Lewis, 43) it is related that there 
was a Satanic power in the bath-house of the temple at Antiooh ; when 
the foundations were laid, a living girl was buried m the ground and the 
foundation-stone laid over her, and thrice a year (at dates known to the 
keeper) this Satanic being would strangle a victim. The belief still 
survives that certain buildings, especially baths and houses erected near 
a spring, will not prosper unless the foundation has been erected upon 
blood ; and in the case of a Turkish bath a negro or Sudanese is the 
victim, whence such sayings as “ The bath does not work except on a 
negro.’’ * Of special interest is the evidence of Landtmann {Acta 
Academice Ahosnais^ 1920, i. 6) on “ Papuan Magic in the Building of 
Houses ” — ^the lives of two old people, selected for the purpose, are 
forfeited when the building of the “ men’s house ” is completed ; the 
actual cause of death is not clear, there seems to be an under- 
standing that the endowment of the house, with its various magical 
properties, has consumed their vitality ” (12 sq,, 28). 

“ All sanctuaries are consecrated by a theophany ” (p. 436) ; and 
in the closely related stories of the altars inaugurated by Gideon and 
by Manoah, the mysterious messenger who disappears (in xih. 20 he 
ascends in the 6ame ; cf. Judg. xx. 40, of a burning cily) may be the 
echo of a tradition of the burning of a sacred human victim (see S. A. 
Cook, JT8. 1927, No. 112). The human sacrifice at Duma (p. 370) to 
consecrate the altar finds a parallel in the similar sacrifice at the con- 
struction of altars of the Indian fire-god Agni (Loisy, 367), and in the 
Jewish and Christian belief that the souls of the li^teous and of mar- 
tyred saints are under the heavenly altar — martyrs being true sacrificial 
victims (see R.H.Charles on Bev. vi. 9). Evidence for ancient foundation 
sacrifices, illustrative of the story of Hiel’s sacrifice (1 Bangs xvi. 34), 
has been furnished by excavation in Palestine ; besides remains of actual 
sacrifices are figurines of men cut from laminss of bronze and silver 
(Macalister, Qezer, ii. 426 sqq,)* It may be remarked that the Baby- 
lonian ritual for the dedication of a house names the briok-god (t7 
libitti), who, prominent during the work of building, is now expelled 
(Zimmem, ZeU, /. Ass. xxiii. 369). Foundation deposits, however, 
are found, nails terminating in a female bust, copper male figures 

1 See also Trumbull, Threshold Covemwt, 45 sqq, ; Jaussen, 389, 343 ; Fiazer, 

iii. 89 sqq . ; FOT. i. 421 sq. ; and for the degeneration of the practice and the 
survivals, A. C. Haddon, Study o/Mon, 347-361. 

* Canw, JPOS. vi. ^ ; see also Hanauer, Qy, SL Jan. 1908, p. 77 sq. (if a man’s 
shadow fall upon a foundation-stone that is b^ng laid he will die within the year). 
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object with which his sotil or spint is conneoted—though it is dis- 
posed of only according to certain rules (Wheeler, The Trthej 36 sg.)* 
Men can even possess dances ; there are proprietary rights in other 
than material objects, although when they are claimed or renounced, a 
certain reality and substance is givau to the procedure by means of 
symbols ; of. the story of Ruth (iii. 9, iv. 7), and see Kinship, 106. 
Naturally, individuality and individual property are less and ideas of 
communal or group property are greater among early, unspeoialized, 
or relatively simple societies ; and when the religion encourages com- 
munity of goods, this has sometimes meant, e.g. in Jiji, “ the privilege 
of pilfering each other’s goods with impunity.” ^ 

What is intimately connected with an individual is so much a part 
of him that it can serve as a potent relic or can be used to his hurt by 
the magician.” This mi^t be his hair or his clothing, and some- 
times the personal property of a man is so mdistinguishable from him 
that it is destroyed at his death, not necessarily in the conviction that 
in this way it could accompany him to his new existence — ^prevalent 
though this belief has been — ^but rather from “ the primitive extension 
of the man’s personality to all the objects commonly associated with 
him in his lifetime.” ® 

Among simple peoples, and hunters in particular, there is little 
divided ownership of land, and rights are shared by the tribe as a whole. 
But among so rude a folk as the Yeddahs mdividuals will hold land, 
though they may not alienate it save with the permission of the group. 
Such a rule is common, and in Babylonia when Manishtusu bought an 
estate for his son, the leading men of each hamlet were the sellers ( J ohns, 
Bab. and Ass. Laws, 192). ” Private ownership tends to increase in 
the higher agricultural stages, but partly in association with the 
communal principle, partly qualified by dependence on the chief, 
or, in some instances, by something of the nature of ‘feudal 
tenure.’ ” ® 

The underlying ideas of property are of a semi-mystical nature in 
that the land belongs to the whole group and its sacred bemgs ; or, as 
in Israel, both land and people belong to the god (cf . pp. 96 sqq., 586 ag.). 
In Australian totemism the totem-group who own land are virtually 
the reincarnations of their ancestors, and it is a typietd conviction that 
the place where men are bom is their own, and that th^ have a right 
to hunt over it.^ Further, although ideas of property seem to lead 

1 J. F. M‘LeimaDL, Studies in Ancient Sisterg, 2ad series, 217 : to a sixmlai 
effect, see R. A. S. Macalister, Hist. ofCivUtsaiion in Palestine, 127 sqq. 

* E. S. Hartlaiid, PrimUive Law, 88 sqq. 

3 Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsbeig, 246, 263. 

* Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution, 322, 325. Cf . p. 536 n. 2 above. 
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back to an absolute community, analogous to a piimaiy piomiscuity 
(cf. KiTiship, 150 eq.), this is theory rather than practice, for there are 
representatives (chiefs, priests, eto.)» and they have superior ri^ts and 
privileges on account of their important functions or duties, which 
are primarily on behalf of the group. Eor esiample, they will receive 
a larger share of booty, etc. (see above, p. 495 sq , ). Indeed, individuals 
may be said to have property-ri^ts only as effective members of the 
group, and according to an old Arab rule, “ none can be heirs who do 
not take part in battle, drive booty, and protect property ” (Kinship, 
66). However simple and intelligible in itself such a principle might 
be, it is a natural step from the rule that booty belonged only to the 
actual warriors (ib. 67) to the typical problem whether other members 
of the group were entitled to share in the distribution (1 Sam. xzx. 
24 sq., compared with Hum. xzxi. 27 sqq.). And here arose the prob- 
lem of the limits of groups. In general, the members of a group are 
bound together by initiation and other unifying ceremoiues, by a 
common belief both m the validity of taboos, curses, and other super- 
natural sanctions, and in the function of the gods.^ Property rights 
belonged to the full member of the group ; the man outside the group 
is as such rightless ; see further, p. 661. 

Writers who suppose that primitive communities would escape the 
temptations to greed and avarice that beset modem sooietieB, tend to 
forget that wives, children, and slaves were, in a sense, property. In 
fact, these certainly evoked early ideas of production and possession, 
even as the problems of the food-supply inevitably stimulated primitive 
speculation on growth and ownership. Even marital rights are pro- 
perty rights (Kinship, 105 ; cf. 132) ; but the rights of men over 
women are not absolute (of. Westermarck, Moral Ideas, i. 631 sqq,, 
tZT sqq,). Women are commonly regarded as chattels ; but they have 
limited rights of property, even as slaves may have a right to their 
own earnings. Neither women nor slaves could dispose of their 
person ; and although their liberty is lypically restricted as regards 
specific functions and duties, the menfolk, too, as full members of 
a group, are in their turn subject to the restrictions borne by the group. 
Hence the group-system is, as such, founded upon mutual restrictions 
which are for its welfare ; though in practice there is the invariable 
question whether such and such restrictions upon the disposal of oneself 
or one’s possessions — ^in the widest sense — are for the advantage of 
particular individuals or of the group as a whole. 

The feeling that production gives right of possession finds its most 

^ There are well-known gods of justice or righteousness (cf. p. 659 bdow) ; and 
in Senegambia two gods preside over Justice and Property respecdvdy (Frazer, 
FOT. iii 317). See, in general, Frazer, Psydhds Task, 
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oharaoteristic expiession in the question whether children, being gotten 
by the mother, belong to her kin-groxip, or, being begotten by the father, 
should be reckoned to his (of. CAE, i.* 207 aq,). The difference, which 
is of the first importance in sociological development, not only iU" 
volves primitive conceptions of production and ownership, but is 
also bound up with ideas of the supernatural factor in the processes of 
growrth. As a general rule, much that could be reckoned among a 
man’s possessions was seen to be due not solely to his own efforts ; and 
ideas of production and possession typically involved the supernatural 
powers as causes of fertility and prosperity, or even as owners and 
occupiers of the world at large. Thus, waste land had its occupants, 
it must not be opened up heedlessly ; and when the Hebrew yS/raah 
significantly covers both possession and dispossession, it agrees with 
the general feding that things not already possessed by men are not 
without some possessor who has rights over them, or that they are 
“ sacred ” before they are taken by “ sacred ” individuals or are put 
to “ profane ” use after suitable precautions (above, p. 159 n.).^ 

The very practice of firstimits, firstlings, and votive offerings, and 
the ceremomes believed to be indispensable for the maintenance and 
sustenance of the group, commonly reflect the primitive prototype of 
the later and more explicit conviction that, whatever be due to human 
activity, the increase is given by God. In the anxiety of primitive 
peoples ooncerxung the fertility of man and of nature it is possible to 
perceive the underlying question — ^Do the gods (spirits, etc.) own, 
control, or exploit what they bestow upon men, much in the same way 
as men? Or, as proprietors, agencies, producers, etc., are their 
activities in some way quite different from man’s ? In other words, 
men’s ideas of their own powers, and their ideas of what lies within 
the power of gods, spirits, and the like, interact ; and in the ideas of 
property, possession, rights, and so forth, the human and the super- 
natural or divine spheres interpenetrate. Moreover, sometimes the 
gods are obviously thought to possess oom|dete rights over the processes 
upon which men rely ; but at other times they appear to be so immedi- 
atdy one with them as to be “ immanent ” in theuL In either case 
men expect by appropriate appeal to gain the help of their gods. 
But, as apart from this, groups or special individuals are constantly 
peiforming ceremomes as though these processes were either com- 
pletely under their control or immanent in themselves. That is to say, 
the data of rdigion represent gods and men alike as coTOroUmg from 

1 Hence, too, when the groiqi-system has come to lerpndiate the widow and 
oiphan it will be enunciated (as in O.T. religion) that these are under the care of the 
god of the group, thus extending the idea of the linoits of the group and the group* 
god in question. 
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outside the processes upon which production, property, and wealth 
may be said to depend, or as being in intimate and immediate con- 
nexion with them, ivmmnmt in them. 

W. R. S.’s fundamental theory is that holy things belong to the 
holy group and its god ; and when they are appropriated, it is by the 
representatLYes of the group and for the purposes of the group in its 
relation to the god (p. 147). This group, bound up with its past and 
its future, and with the god, is not the visible group limited in space 
and time ; and in agreement with this is his argument elsewhere to the 
effect that all property bdongs to the group, and that individuals have 
only the usufruct {Kinship, 67). The latter view is instructive if only 
because such a law as that of the bird’s nest in Deut. xxii. 6 sq, is no 
doubt meant to be a typical case of the right of user.” Complete 
possession cannot be claimed, especially by a people who, with its 
land, bdongs to its god ; and even the ceremonial treatment of the blood 
of animals slain for food reflects the conviction that part of the victim 
must be restored to the giver of all things (p. 684 eq,), 

W. R. S.’s strong remarks upon the evil effect of ideas of property 
in the devdopment of religion are in keeping with his entire argument. 
A wrong notion of property obscures the elementary facts of the re- 
lation between the member of a group, his group, and the god. It is 
true that he seems to some writers to underrate the undeniable psyoho- 
logioal value of benevolence and generosity (2 Cor. is. 7) ; but he is 
concerned with the danger of false notions of the value of mere acts 
of transference, as though divme favour could be bought by payments 
(p. 396). The prophets condemn the assumption that heavy payments 
and costly gifts would purchase those practical manifestations of 
Yahweh’s favour and assistance upon which the people’s very existence 
depended (of. G. B. Gray, Sacrifice, 43 sq,, 63 sq.). To dte Gray, “ The 
prophets held forth the truth that God’s favour is found by man’s 
becoming like Himself, just and merciful ... the tenour of their 
teaching was, not gifts but fellowship ” (44). In other words, their 
ideal is the imitatio Dei, and this is no other than the spiritual counter- 
part of the primitive ideas that man’s life, property, and welfare are 
secured by the ceremonial rites of communion or of identification with 
supernatural beings or with ** natural” processes, which rites, however 
magical ” they tend to become, have in their primary stages those 
valuable characteristics which merit the term ** magioo-rehgiouB.” 
Primitive religion-— religion in its primary stages— is predominantly 
practiofid (of. also Matt. vi. 25-33), and although W. R. S. appears to be 
dealing with abstract and theoretical questions, they are the ideas 
which are implicit, however imperfectly, in religious cults from 
totemism upwards. 
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P. 402. WabJ ^ — Among primitiTe peoples the objects of war are 
znadnly blood-revenge and vengeance, rather than booty or tenitorial 
gains. At a more advanced stage, where religioiis, politioal, and other 
oonsiderations are interwoven, wars avenge affronts upon the god’s 
representative, people, or land ; they carry the god’s name where it 
was previously unknown, and among the old Oriental peoples wars, as 
distmot from mere forays, will owe their driving force to rdigious 
enthusiasm (or fanaticism), and the imperialism is a rdigious one. 
Speaking generally, at the opening ceremonies of war means are taken 
to consult oracles and enlist the gods (1 Sam. xziii. 2, 4, 11 ; con- 
trast xxviii. 6, 15 ; of. Wellhausen, 132, 136 sq,). The familiar mimetic 
rites of primitive peoples serve partly to concentrate attention upon 
the coming dght, and no doubt partly also as a rehearsal. The 
dramatio language of Ezekiel (oh. iv.), symbolizing the certainly of the 
divine judgment, would find a distinctly “ magical ” counterpart in 
the means commonly adopted to ensure, if not rather to oompd, the 
help of the gods ; cf. the story of Neotanebus (in Budge, Alexander 
the Qreati ii. 4 aq.). The mimetio ceremonies and the taboos of the 
women, when the men are away fighting, have primarily a psychologioal 
value ; they are “ the spontaneous outflow of action along the line 
of that which absorbed their attention” (L King, Deud, of Bel. 170 eq.). 
But while the knowledge of the women’s interest could naturally 
stimulate the absent menfolk, the activities tend to become regarded 
as indispensable and automatically hdipful, and thus gain a “ magical ” 
efficacy. Similarly, the chastity both of the women at home and of 
th.e warriors away, and the various taboos and vows, are primarily of 
psychologioal value, being “ religious,” or rather “ magico-religious,” 
before they become meohanioaJ methods of hastening victory. That 
some taboos were likely to defeat their object is evident from what is 
saidof Saul’s vow (1 Sam. 2iv.24ss^^.)andof the Jews* refusal to fight on 
their Sabbath day (1 Maoo. ii. 32 sqq.). Erazer cites cases of abstinence 
from food, self-mutlLation, and even the cutting off of fingers among 
the Nootka Indians in order to ensure success (GB, m. 160 sgg.). 
Primarily, all such heroic measures are intended to gain if not to 
force the assistance of the gods, and however ** superstitious ” or 
“ frivolous ” they may seem, it is necessary to recognize that they 
are psychologically esplioable in their origin, and are very important 
testimonies to the sinulariiy of the rdigious consciousness everywhere^ 
and to the spontaneous conviction of the efficacy of restrictions, 
restraints, mortifying practices, and self-inflicted pain. 

1 See Schwally, S&mit Kriegsdtertumer ; Holsti, “ Some Supeietitious Customs 
in Primitive Warfare,” WesterTnareh-Festsehrift, 137 sqq.; Sir G. A. Smith, 
Deuieronomy, 243 sqq. ; S. A. Cook, Rd. of Ancient Pdestine, s.v. . 
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The Older of encampment in. Num. iL— each tribe with its standard 
— ^finds aparallelin the Bedouin encampment** by kindreds ” (Doughty, 

i. 414), and among North American Indians on the march, when 
** the members of each totem-clan camp together and the dans are 
arranged in a jSzed order in camp ” (!E^azer, Tot. Ex. i. 75). When 
some Australian tribes go to war, Ihe totem animal is earned, stufEed, 
as a standard.^ Not only do the gods frequently accompany the army 
(p. 37 above), but men fight on behalf of their gods or what their gods 
stand for ; and they will be appropiiatdy decorated with symbols or 
emblems of their totem or their god. They thus do more than merely 
imitate their gods: th^ are filled with a literal ** enthusiasm.*’ To 
warlike peoples correspond gods of war, and Egyptian references to 
the fierceness of Pharaoh, like ** Baal in his wrath,” etc., throw light 
upon the character of the Palestinian god (Hadad, see p. 532 sq .) — ^with 
which one may compare the attributes of Yahweh as a war-god — and 
point to the ooxisiderable body of relevant bdiefs and practices con- 
cerning war and the gods which once prevailed (cf. CAE. ii. 349 ; iii. 
431). The iirem is only theoretically absolute (Doughty, i. 335 ; Sir 
G. A. Smith on Deut. ii. 34). The slaughter of prisoners, especially 
chiefs, was a common practice in Egypt. In Assyria, of evil fame for 
its atrodtieB, Ashumasirpal n. bums boys and girls (Annals, i. 109 ; 

ii. 19, 109 sq.) ; Ashurbanipal slays prisoners for the dead {Keilin- 
echrift. Bibliotheh, ii. 193, col. iv. 70), and kills the king of Elam on a 
board like asheep (KB. ii. 257). On the TiacTa, see pp. 363 n., 491 ag., 
and cf . the survival in Doughty, i. 452 ; and for the suggestion of the 

eminent scholar,” see Wellhausen, 121 n. 2, 127 n. 4. The splitting 
or rending (p. 491) recalls the use of ah&sa* of the tearing open of 
the bird in Lev. i. 17 ,* and when Samson similarly tears the lion 
down the middle, of. the act of Engidu, and see further Burney, 
Judges^ 358, and plate ii. (4). 

The subsequent purificatory rites (p. 491) are on the same principle 
as those after other oases of bloodshed (see GB. iii. 157 aqq.^ 165 aqq . ; 
EOT. i. 87 aq.^ 93 aqq . ; Gray, Nvm. 243 aq.). Men pass through or 
under something, they wash away the stains of blood, they appease 
the spirits of the slain, and in one way or another ceremonially mark 
the cessation of the state of warfare which had been ceremonially 
inaugurated. 

P. 406. Sfbing Pesouvals. — ^I n the first lecture of the second series 
of the Burnett Lectures, ** traces of the sanctity of the month of Nisan 
were shown to exist over a wide area, not only among the Arabs, but 
also among the northern Semites. The Hebrew Passover was older 

1 MLeonan, Studies Anciant Sistory, ii. 801 ; cf. 380 (Aztecs), and Frazer, 
Tot Ez. ii 28 (Torres Straits). 
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tlian tlie settlemeiLt in Oanaain, and preserved antiq^ue features similar 
to those of the most primitive Arabian sacrifices. In the later forms 
of Semitio rdigions, as elsewhere among the civilized peoples of 
antiq[uity, there gradually arose an elaborate cycle of annual feasts — 
a sacred calendar which ultunately was fixed astronomically.” ^ On 
the Arab sacrifices in the month Bajab (pp. 227 ag. and n. 3, 465)» see 
now Wellhausen, 97 sqq. ; Winckler, AUorient, Forech, ii. 344 sg . ; 
Benzinger, F.Bi, “ Passover ’* (especially col. 3694), and Moore, ib. 
“ Sacrifice,” § 4 sq. (on Spring Sacrifices). 

Among ot^er spring festivals are those of Harxan : the first days of 
Ifisan being a festival to Beltis (pp. 406 sq., 470 sq. ; Chwolson, ii. 
26, 181) ; Hierapolis : annual holocausts (pp. 371 n., 376, 406, 471); 
and Cyprian Aphrodite (pp. 291, 470, 472). The Nabatsean and 
Palmyrene evidence (p. 407 n.) consists in the frequency with which 
inscriptions are dated in Nisan; of., for example, the “symposia” 
(p. 627), and see Lidzbarski, Ephem. iL 304. 

For modem spring circumcision festivals among the Arabs, see 
Doughty, i. 340 sq. (sacrifice of sheep, dancing, the young men select 
wives). The Neby MusS Easter festival, held a few miles to the 
south’ west of Jericho, is a time of music and story-teUing, of trading 
and of contests, vows are paid, the dead visited, and circumcision rites 
performed (Canaan, JPOJ3. vL 117 sqq.). North Syrian Christians in 
the course of their solemn Easter ceremonies place food on the tombs 
(Parry, Six Months in a Christian Monastery, 382 ag.). At Malta a 
spring festival of St. John the Baptist seems to have tahen the place 
of an Adonis nte (Baudissin, 129 sqq., dtmg Wfinsch's monograph, 
60 sq. [1902]). For a spring festival with traces of fertility rites in 
Algeria, among the Shawiya, and some 160 miles away from the seat 
of the ancient Ausenses with their festival to Athena (Herod, iv. 180), 
see HUton-Simpson, Folh-hre, xxxiii. 192, Oeog. Jovm. 1922, Jan., 32. 
For some traces of Easter vegetation rites in Italy and for a Gieds 
association of the Resurrection with fertility in general, see above, 
p. 697. In modem Greece certain April dances have very archaic 
features ; see Diels {Harnach-Festschrift, 69, 72 n. 4), who cites the 
condemnation by St. Basil of the shameless Easter dances of his day 
(Migne, Patr. Or. xxxi. 446). 

Possible indications of a spring festival among the Hittites, with 
horse-racing, etc., have been tentatively pointed out by Ehelolf 
{SB. of the Berlin Academy, 1926, p. 269). But by far the most 
valuable evidence is that of the Babylonian spring festival of the 
birth of the year and the uidon of the solar deify Inurta or (at Lagash) 

^ Life, 526. The second couise (consisting of three lectures) was delivered from 
iragmentaiy notes. 
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Nmgirsu with the goddess Qiila or (at Nippur) Ban (KAT. 371 ; 
Jastiow, Rd, Bd, 130, 340 8qq,), Traces of specific fertility rites at 
the New Year (spring) are very ancient, to judge from the Assyrian 
festival in the garden of Nebo’s temple in Assyria, where the king, 
priests in masks (evidently representing various gods), and Ishtar 
appear to perform ceremonies connected with the revival of vegeta- 
tion. Prom a stela of Ur-Nammu (c. 2300 B.O.), it is possible that the 
ceremonial eating of fruit by the king was a significant part of these 
or similar rites.^ Of special interest are the New Year festivals such 
as were held at Erech in Tishri (autumn) and at Babylon in Nisan 
(spring). Here, in the sixth and later centuries B.C., there was a 
celebration of the death and resurrection of Marduk-Bel, wherein the 
king and the priest took the part of that god and of Nebo respectivriy. 
On the evening of Nisan 4 there was a recital of the Creation Epic, with 
the birth of Marduk, his victory over the rebels, the establishment of 
the Divine Order, the theft of the Tablets of Destiny, Marduk’s fall — 
Babylon is thrown into confusion in his absence— and his subsequent 
return.^ Among the features of importance for this note and the 
following, are (1) the ceremonial entry of the Babylonian high priest 
into the very presence of the god on the second of Nisan. Similarly, 
the Jewish high priest goes behind the veil on the Jewish Day of 
Atonement, on the 10th of the (antumnal) New Year (Lev. xvi., Heb. 
ix. 7). To be allowed to see the face of the Pharaoh, the representative 
of the national god, was a sign of hi^ favour (cf. the , A, mama Letters, 
Nos. 148, 165, 286, etc. ; CAE. ii. 342). In like maimer, it is the 
privilege of the king to be crowned by the god and to see the god in his 
holy chamber, and the Ethiopian Piankhi broke the seals and entered 
the most sacred abode of B>e as an assertion of his position as legitiinate 
Pharaoh.’^ 

(2) On the fifth of Nisan the Babylonian king makes his first 
appearance and enters the shrine of Marduk alone. There follows a 
ritual act of humiliation and abdication. The hi^ priest smites the 
king ; if he weeps, it is a good sign. After a humble prayer, the king is 
comforted by the priest and receives again the sceptre and other 
insignia of which he had been ceremonially deprived. It was a fateful 
time for the king, and omens were taken from his behaviour — if he 

^ See further, Sidn^ Smith, SvUeHn of iho School of OrimH Studies (1826), 
72 sq,; JSra. cPAm. xxi. (1924), 84. 

* S^ further, Langdon, sH. Epic of Creation, 20 sq., JRA8. 1924, p. 69 sq . ; 
Zunmexn, Das lab. NeujeArsfest {Der die Ortmt, 1926) ; PaUis, The Babylonian 
Ahntu Festimd (Copenhagen, 1926). For the tests, see Ghrassmann, Altorienl. Texts 

295-822. 

* Breasted, Ane. Bee, ii. §§ 134, 221 sqq,, iv §§ 806, 871 ; Hall, QAM. ui^ 272 sq. 
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stumbled, it was unlucky. Certain traces of Jewish prayers for 
royalty at the spring or at the autumn New Year appear to indicate 
that the New Year as a time of confirming or renewing kingly majesiy 
was known also in Judaism.^ 

(3) The New Year is a time of judgment. On Nisan 8 and 11 
Marduk and the gods assemble in the Chamber of Destiny and decree 
the fates for the coming months. Similarly, at the New Year festiyal 
of the YezSdis, the god sits on the throne issuing decrees for the year.’ 
SurvivaJs of the same belief attached themselves to the period of 
the Jewish Day of Atonement at the autumnal New Year. Late 
tradition differ^ as to whether the world was created in the first 
month (spring) or in the seventh (autumn). At all events, in the 
seventh month, on the anniversary of the creation of the world, God 
determines the lot of each land, whether it be for war or peace, for 
abundance or famine. According to popular belief, nine days are spent 
in fixing the destiny of individuals, and on the tenth the angels inscribe 
it in the book of fate.^ 

(4) It is a wdl-known belief that the opening day of the year will 
determine the rest (e.p. Nilsson, Archiv f. Ed, xix. 65, 69). References 
to fertility dtes at Easter or the New Year have already been made. 
Their appro'priateness at this season is obvious. Purther, it is some- 
times believed that (a) the decrees for the forthcoming year will affect 
the amount of rainfall, or {h) that the raan at the New Year is especially 
efficacious. Thus, as regards (a), it was a Jewish bdief that at the 
beguming of the (autumnal) New Year rain was decreed in accordance 
with the merits of IsraeL If Israel sinned, there was only little ,* if 
she repented, the amount could not be inoreased, but it would fall 
where it would do most good. If Israel was righteous, much rain 
would be decreed ; if she sinned, the decree could not be revoked, but 
the rain would fall on seas and deserts, so that men would not profit 
from it.^ As for (&), in Morocco the rain of April 27-May 3 has 
barahi and cures sterility, and in Palestine rain in Nisan is especially 

^ H. St. J. Thackeray, Septuagint and Jmeuh Worship (1921), 94 ; on the New 
Year prayers extolling divme majesty, see Bousset-Gressmann, Ed. A Jvdsntumfi 
371 sg. See further, H. Schmidt, Dis Thronfdhrt Jahoes am Fest der Jahreswmde 
tm AUm Israd (Tubingen, 1927). 

* Broc ke J m an n, ZDMG. It. 388 sqq. ; cf. Chabot, J. As., nmth series, yii. 123 sq, 

* Eosh ha-Shanah, L 9 ; see KAT, 615 nn. 9-10 ; Jew. JEneye, “ Atonement (Day 
of),” “ New Year ” ; G. B. Gray, Saertfice, 303 sy. On the Hebrew parallel 
to the Babylonian ** tablets of fate,*’ cf. Fss. Ixix. 28, Ixxxvii. 6, cxxxix. 16, and 
Bousset-Gressmann, 258. 

* Contrast Matt. v. 45, and see p. 663. In Jubilees xii. 16 sg,, Abraham is re- 
buked for his attempt, on the night of the New Moon of the seventh month, to 
determine from the stars the prospects of the year as regards rainf^. 
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valued (Westennarok, Morocco, ii. 177 agiq.). On a water ceremony at 
the well Zamzam at the New Year, believed to affect the supply of 
water throughout the year, see Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 84 sq. 

Finally, (6) the beginning of the year is a new creation and in- 
augurates new conditions.^ The belief that a new stage is introduced 
underlies both the annual Day of Atonement in the autumnal New 
Year (see p. 660) and the significance of the spring New Year at great 
periods in Biblical tradition: (a) the birth of Israel as a nation 
(E 2 [. sdii 4), (6) the begiiming of the retnm from exile under Ezra 
(first of the first month, Ezra vii. 9), and (c) the return of Nehemiah 
(Neh. ii. 1).* 

P. 408, Atonbmbnt. — W hen it is said that in primitive religion 
“ the sense of sin, in any proper sense of the word, did not exist at 
aU ” (p. 401), a distiaotion is being drawn between the modem idea 
of sin as specifically an ethical, moral, or spiritual failing or offence and 
that wider connotation of words for sin, evil, wrong, etc., which charac- 
terizes early stages of thought. Here the infrmgement of some 
recognized custom or rite is very keenly felt ; and men, overwhelmed 
by the fear of the consequences which are expected to follow upon a 
broken taboo, have been known to sicken and even to die. Early 
ideas of “ wrong ” (a convenient term for “ sin,” in the widest sense) 
are bound up with unanalysed conceptions of all evil, harm, or distress, 
and enter into all departments of life and thought— illness, accidents, 
loss, defeat, drought, etc. A misfortune is the first and surest sign 
of some defect or offence. Broadly speaking, misfortune will be 
ascribed (1) to a known or unknown fault of (a) the individual him- 
sdf, or (6) of some other member of the group, whose offence reacts 
upon the whole or some part of the group ; (2) to the deliberate malice 
of another individual who has employed “magic”; or (3) to some 
supernatural cause. Moreover, apart from all positive ills, even fear, 
uneasiness, and makAae are no less indications that something is wrong, 
whereas when things are ri^t there is confidence and relief. Hence 
the problems of sin (wrong) and atonement must be viewed compre- 
hensively along with ideas both of the sacred or holy and all that 
infringes upon it (pp. 161 sqq.), and with ideas of right and righteous- 
ness and aU that these involve (pp. 661, 663, 670 aq,). 

Certain taboos and rites of propitiation in war-time have tended to be 
suicidal (see p. 640) ; certain fears as to the consequence of destroying 

^ March 25 was the day of the resurrection of Attis {QB. v. 273), and a world- 
birthday (see Nozden, Qdwi da Kinda, 14 sqq.). 

* On the tradition that Joseph was bom and was also liberated from prison on 
the autumnal New Tear, see Thackeray, JT8. xvi. 194. Ezekiel’s vision of the 
new Israel is on the tenth of the ** beginning ” of the year (Ezek. xL 1). 
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ftTiiTnitl and inseot life, as found among the Jains, would maike life 
impossible, were they acted on consistently. In Zoroastrianism there 
are most extreme notions of ritual unoleanness which, as Famell says, 
must have been idle thunder, else Persia would have been depopulated.^ 
Among the Aztecs there was a profound consciousness of sin {ERE, 
V. 637), and their gloomy and cruel rites are as instructive for the psych- 
ology of religion as those current among the Phoenicians (see p. 416). 
Especially in Babylonia was there a very deep sense of sin, an extreme 
sensitiveness — amounting almost to obsession — as regards unknown 
and unwitting offences or oversights. Though ethical ideas are by 
no means wanting, this consciousness of sin, even among advanced 
peoples, is that of wrong in a wide sense, and the passionate laments 
in Babylonian “ Penitential Psalms ” are, taken by themselves, no clue 
to the calamity which the penitent bewails.^ But while the Baby- 
lonian hymn may specify the ritual which was overlooked or is now 
to be performed, the Hebrew psalms are conspicuous for the absence 
of the ritual note, so that in Ps. li. 18 sq, the question arises whether 
this is a later liturgical addition, or whether such passages have ^e- 
where been removed.® 

The various methods of removing “ sin ” and of gaining relief, 
however mechanical they may become, must owe their rise, re- 
appearance, and reshaping to their psychological effLcacy. Among 
primitive peoples, confession of social or ethical wrong-doing is some- 
times enjoined on critical occasions of illness or childbirth, or when 
on an expedition or at war.* Though not necessarily a systematized 
rite it affords relief, and it is important testimony to genuine senti- 
ments of moral right and wrong, the absence of which would make the 
history of ideas of righteousness, sin, and atonement unintelligible. 
Sin is commonly conceived along physical lines, as filth, dirt, etc., 
and the remedial measures are directed upon the victim or sufferer, 
or to the removal of the presumed cause. Among such remedies are a 
pretended emetic (OJ3. iii. 214), some powerful “ medicine ” or pungent 
odour, or the burning of incense (on which of. Eitrem, 216 8qq,) — evil 
has a bad smell (ib, 212 sq,). Bites of washing, cleansing, etc., are 
espemally common. In Egypt the deceased Pharaoh was washed by 

^ Evolution ofSdtgion, 127 sqq, (See ih Lecfc. m. on the ritual of purification.) 

*Cf. Famell, Greece amd Babylon^ 164 sq,\ G, Dnver (ed. B. C. Simp- 
son), 170. 

* The fine Babjloman prayer to Iriitar (p. 622) concludes with directions dor 
the burning of fragrant woods, a dnnk-offering, the offering of a lamb, and the due 
recital of the prayer thrice, without turning round. 

«Fra^, OB, iii. 191, 195, 211, 216 sq. ; Bdxef %n ImmoridUy, ii. 189 ; Hart- 
and, Prvmliwe Lavi, 166. 
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vajiious gods, azid the ritual asserted that he was “ ri^teous.'* ^ In 
Babylonia the washing with the pure water of Eridu cleansed a man 
of his evil. The usage is well illustrated in the Synao story of the 
woman who, as she washed her body, cleansed her thoughts also.* 

Water and die are frequently employed in old Oriental cleansing 
rites. On gods of light and fixe in puridoatory ceremonies see Morgen- 
stem, 95. As the sun-god is god of light and life and of right and 
righteousness (p. 659), the antitheses are darkness and evil ; and a 
man, praying that his sickness be consumed, adds, ' May 1 see the 
light ” (Jastrow, 316). The dre-god cleanses the patient, making him 
bright like heaven (E. 0. Thompson, 8em. Magic, 214). Fire tests and 
purifies (of. e|ix, and see E.B. s.v. Furnace), It expels and destroys 
evil or the cause thereof ; note the use, not neoessanly always figura- 
tive in its practice, of in Deuteronomy, and cf. p. 632. The 
“ magical ” practices in the Bab, sTmrpu and ttuMu ceremonies were 
intended to make a man’s troubles disappear as things disappeared 
in the fiames, or, as the magic of wizard or witch (kashsha^, -ptu) 
trembled, melted, and psissed away in the fire, so might the sins of 
man. A demon or other cause of disease, iU, etc., will be gently or 
forcibly persuaded to leave a human body and enter a dead animal 
(B. G. Thompson, 180 sqq ,) ; and in Palestine the jinn who is the cause 
of a child’s convulsions may be induced by the gift of a pigeon to 
leave its victim {JP08. vi. 46). Bites of transference are well known. 
In Babybnia a pig or a lamb is employed, especially the latter (Dhorme, 
272 sqq.; Morgen. Ill, cf. 115); in the case of a fever a kid is sub- 
stituted (B. 0. Thompson, 211), or the fieece of a young lamb may be 
applied to the body of the sick (Morgen. 75 sq.). Evil is transferred to 
something which is destroyed or thrown away ; and when transferred 
to a man, it may be to one who is destroyed (sometimes already a 
criminal), or to a “ sacred ” man able to overcome it.® 

^ With this ** legitimation ” or “ justification,” Noiden {Geburt dss Kindes, 
127 ^.) compares 1 Tim. in. 16. 

® Burkitt, Ettphmia and the Qoth, 156. For Egypt, see Blackman, P8BA zl. 
62 sq . ; for Babylonia, Jastrow, BA. BA. 306, and cf. Morgenstem, 43. With soiShu, 
“ sprinkle with water, remove undeanness,” cf. Heb. n^o “ forgive.” C. Ot. and 
B. Z. Sdigman {Eanard Afiriean Studies, u. 155 sq.) tdl how Eababish women, 
dancmg in front of thdr master who had sacrificed a sheep and cleansed them of 
evil, sang a song the burden of which was ** You are our soap.” See, in general, 
Farndl, BvoL of BA, 157 sq . ; Eitiem, 78 sq . ; and p. 556 above. 

* For details consult OB. ix. (on the Scapegoat) ; e.g. a Brahman embraces a 
Rajah of Travancore, undertaking to bear away his sins and diseases (OB. iz. 423 ; 
Crawley, Mystic Boss, 94); and among the Boii the healer cures a man by becom- 
ing possessed by the demon, the cause of his disease (Tremeame, Ban of tfie 
Bori, 20). 
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Calamity sxi£eidiig aie found to be oathaitio ; hence pain and 
Buffejmg be inflicted to compel purgation or to anticipate and 
ward o£E some calamity assumed to be impending. The man who has 
lost one of his flock has perhaps thereby escaped death— it is a “ ran- 
som ” (At. fidu, JPOS. Ti. 62), and by appropriate and periodical 
sacrifice he may hope to avert doom benoefortb. If evil must befall 
the community, let it fall where it is richly deserved ; hence the 
“ wicked ” should be a ransom (**33) for the righteous (Prov. xxi. 
18). AIL misfortune has its cause, and the offender can be discovered 
by lot (Josh. vii. 13 sqq.) or by “ magic ” ; or means will be taken 
periodically to ward off the oonseq[uenoes of evil which has been 
committed, however unintentionally. 

The terminology of forgiveness and the like is instructive (of. 
CAE, ik 447 sq.). Sin is a burden to be lifted off. The transgressor 
hides or conceals it, and confession is recommended.^ One must not 
“ cover ” the face of the judge ; but God, whose eyes are too pure 
(“ clean,” f-h-r) to look on evil (Hab. L 13), may “ cover” the sin— 
and “ love covers all sins ” (Ps. xzsdi 1, Prov. z. 12). The man who 
is forgiven has his face “ lifted up ” ; or he ” sees the face ” of his lord 
(of. IMver, Z.C. 133) ; or his sin can be blotted out (Jer. xviii. 23), and 
the tablet upon which it is written may be broken (Driver, 138 ; 
Morgen. 129). An action may be “reckoned” (3(^n) evil, or the 
judge will “ pass over it.” Or the god is regarded as an irate avenger 
who must be “ mollifled” (p. 346 and n. 1), or placated with gifts or 
the smell of an offering ; one must hide from his anger (Job ziv. 13), 
unless he “ turn away ” from it, or he “ return ” to ^e people he had 
forsaken (of. the moving entreaty to the absent god, Jastrow, JSeL Bel, 
322). The god wreaks his wratk and thus consoles himself (DH^nn). 
Again, one must cause his heart to rest, appease it ; ^ and in Babylonia 
there was a day of rest for the heart of the god, when he was pro- 
ptiated.’ Or the god is besought not to accept the offering of the 
wicked, acceptance being a token of foigiveness.* 

There are three main types of ideas involved : (1) the anthropo- 
morphic or personal, where there are beings angry or pleased, who 
avenge evil or can turn evil into good | (2) the impersonal, where 
there is, so to say, a mechanism such that sin is (a) the omission of 
what should be done, and what necessarily makes for good, or (6) the 

^ Fiov. zzviii. 13. In the Amama Letters, No. 137, it is called ** opening 

^ ni3 ; cf. the use of Bab. nuhfyu. See Hehn, SematM ffJEihncl. It4ig, J TUbourg 
(1923), 291; Driver, 167. 

* Z7ia «u^ Zt&hi, the 16th of the month ; see Wardle, Israd and Babylon^ 244. 
Niun. zvi. 16, Gen. iv. 6 sg. ; see Hehn, le. 291. 
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doing of that which is hannful and has necessary harmful consequences. 
Besides the emphasis laid either upon the supernatural powers or upon 
the processes, there are (3) intermediate types of idea, where the god 
works through the process, and the rites are the recognized means of 
preserving or restoring the relations between people and god. The 
first is characteristic of popular religion, the last of priestly ritualism ; 
while in the second the god recedes more and more into the baok- 
ground and disappears. “ Sin,” observes Skinner {Gen. 317), 

“ is a violation of the objective moral order.” But this is too narrow ; 
among peoples at an undifEerentiated stage of thought both sin (or wrong) 
and ri^t(-eousness) involve ideas of universal or cosmic order. Moral 
or spiritual wrong is only one side, though the most vital, of the wider 
conceptions which are at least implioit when convictions of right and 
-wrong become oppressive and men feel their inability to escape from 
that chain of cause and effect or that entail of deeds which Indian 
religions so -vividly depict. 

According to the prophets of Palestine, the escape from the burden 
of evil, misfortune, and wrong lay in “ return” cf. the later 

ni^W) and fitrdvoia. A “return” may be said to mark the sterile 
antiquarianism of Egypt (Twenty-sixth Dynasty) and Babylonia 
(sixth century B.o.); but whereas on the traditional view of the 
O.T., post-exilic Judaism is the re-establishment of, or “ return” to 
Mosaism, on the modem standpoint there had been a change in the 
religious conditions, and instead of a “ return” to the past there is 
rather a reassertion of the old in a new form, and the past has been 
re-viewed and re-written. In like manner, the continuity in the devel- 
opment from the O.T. to the N.T. and onwards appears not as any 
“ return,” but as a change or development m thought.^ In either case 
there has been progress, though of progress there is no explicit idea. 

When the prophet Ezekiel, calling for a “ new ” spirit or heart (Ezek. 
XL 19, etc.), demands new energy, -will, and mind, or when salvation comes 
inbeing“bomagain,”it is to be observed that even among primitive 
peoples there are rites of renewal and especially of rebirth practised 
at initiation ceremonies and on other occasions when some entirely 
new stage in the life of the individual is realistioally manifested and 
endorsed. Such practices are of the greatest psychological interest ; 
they testify to the consciousness of some break between old and new. 
They were devdoped by the observation of nature. Thus, in Egypt 
the sun-god -was reborn every morning from the waters of the primeval 
ocean; and the dead Pharaoh who was identified with him veas daily 

1 On apparent ** letums ” in the history of thought, see S. A Cook, Study of 
Bdigions^ 126 sq. 
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reborn.^ The return of spring, the beginning of a new year, and finally 
the birth of a new seon built up ideas of new development in history, 
and such ideas oulminated in the anticipation of an entirely new heaven 
and earth.^ In this way men felt able to throw ofi the past and 
hope for a new and unstained age. There are simple and naive 
practices among primitive peoples to symbolize the removal of enmity 
and ill-feeling, and there are periodio rites for the expulsion of evil. 
The Pay of Atonement shortly after the beginning of the (autumnal) 
New Year, and the ideas of creaHon and the determination of fate at 
that period, or in the spring New Year, are thus related to sweeping 
oonceptions of restoration and renewal ; and not without justice did 
Franz Pelitzsoh oaR the Pay of Atonement the Good Friday of the 
Law (see coL 385 § 4). 

In view of the supreme, if not cosmic importance of the leading 
representative individuaJs, it is intelligible that the Babylonian king, 
who, in a sense, stood for his land, should undergo atoning ceremonies 
and make ritual lamentation in order that his land and people should 
not suffer harm. Such as he are par excellence the scapegoats in times 
of misfortune and calamity. Far more elaborate ideas are found in 
India, in the Brahman theory of the daily sacrifice whereby the world 
is daily created afresh by the self-sacrifice of the primordial Purusha out 
of whom the world was made. MaharPurusha is the vast cosmic man 
who both envelops the earth and transcends it ; he becomes the symbol 
of creation, and is also one of the names for ultimate reality.^ On one 
view, the world is made of god(s)— Prajapati is creator and produces 
the world out of himsdf, upholding it and ruling it, as an immanent 
divine power. In less detail it is related how the Scandinavian giant 
Ymir was dismembered by the gods, who created the world out of his 
own body. In Egypt, Osiris became the principle of life, immanent in 
the world, and associated with the fertile soil and the life-giving 
waters.* Amid such ideas, the conviction of a renewal or regeneration 
on a cosmic scale involved the renewal of the life or energy immanent 
in the world. In this way the Jewish anticipations of a Messiah and of 
a Messianic age which all creation should enjoy find their later develop- 
ment in the Pauline conception both of a groaning creation longing for 
regeneration and of a Ohiist who is not only the Saviour of Mankind, 
but also the source and sustainer of nature.* 

1 Blackman, FSBJ. xl. 60, 68, 65, 89 s^, 

* See Charles, Ocmmenf, on Rev. m. 6 (pp. 174 203 sq .) ; Bousset-Gressmann, 

ltd. des Judentumfi, 248, 280 sqq . ; Korden, Odmirt des Kwdes, SS sqq. 

8 Estlin Carpenter, TTuiam in Medieval India (1921), 48 sq., 187. 

* Breasted, and 28 ; cf. p 597. 

* See p. 6^. For the Messianic kmg who inaugurates a new age of peace 
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Such wider and more undif^rentiated conoeptionB of ligh^ ^Jid 


the progress of thought demauds. But while W. R. S. is considered 
by some writers to have confused ideas of communion and of expiation 
or placation, on the other hand there has been a tendency to ne^eot 
those beliefiB and practices — at times seemingly of a “ magical ” or 
“ magico-religious ” nature— with which the highly ethical and spiritual 
conceptions of sin and forgiveness have been interwoven. To suppose, 
with Buchanan Gray {Sacrifice, 95), that early sacrifice was more often 
eucharistio than propitiatory or expiatory is, surely, to overlook both 
the early undifferentiated and unspecialized ideas of evil and ill, and 
the fact that early Israel undoubtedly suffered disasters enough to 
call for apotropaio and other rites. But it does not follow that such 
rites were predsdy those as described in the middle books of the 
Pentateuch, and it is noteworthy that the most signiffcant of the 
Babylonian New Year inaugural ceremonies are of the age of 
Nebuchadrezzar n. (c. 606-662 b.o.) and later. 

Highly instructive, on the other hand, is Gray’s criticism (369) of 
W. R. S.’s remarks, p. 408 sg. above. Emphasizing the fact that 
(Ezek. xlv. 18) is to cleanse of sinr—to “ unsin ” — ^he explains the use 
of blood as a disinfectant rather than as a tonic. It is not that the 
altar is, as W. R. S. states, “ annually refreshed by an application of 
blood ” ; the ritual, asserts Gray, is “ to rid what is naturally holy from 
intrusive contamination, not to impart fresh positive holiness.” This, 
however, is W. R. S.’s meaning; sin breaks the sacred bond— the 
natural holiness— into which a man is bom, and the atoning rites 
re-establish it and there is at-one-ment : ** the holiness of the altar is 
liable to be impaired, and required to be annually refreshed . . The 
difference between the two scholars is possibly complioated by the 
choice of the word italicized ; but it involves a very important point : 
Does the blood refresh and make holy ? or does it unsin” and restore 
the holiness ? hSsewhere W. R. S. remarks : The notions of com- 
munion and atonement are bound up together ” (p. 320) ; by par- 
takiog of what is holy the impurity of sin is expelled (p. 366) ; blood 
refreshes” the sanctity of the worshipper’s life and expels what is 
impure (p. 427). A more careful analysis may inquire whether the 
removal of sin thereby makes a man holy (i.e. forgiven, etc.), and 
whether the act of making a man holy thereby removes sin— contrast 
the medieval double rite : the expulsion of devils prior to baptism 
(on p. 428). For the study of saoxiffcial and other rites, these questions 

and abundance, see the concise sketch by Haos Schmidt, Der MyHwe vom wieder- 
Jcehrendm Kontg im Altm Testament (Giessen, 1925). 
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are of more than methodobgloal importance.^ No less important is 
the question whether such anf^yses as these are primary. Certain 
early attempts at analysis oan he traced, though the difference between 
the Jewish sm- and guilt-offerings is not altogether clear (of. Gray, 
57). Moreover, there are complicated ceremonies of consecration, 
at the completion of an image in Babylonia, which seem to point 
to attempts to bridge the gulfs between the profane, the sacred, and 
its antithesis — ^the pollute. As a general rule, in aJl such matters as 
these it is probable that priestly and popular opinion would be at 
variance : certain rites (with the use of blood, etc.) would be spedffc- 
ally apotropaic : they kept away some power or influence ; or they 
would be distinctively cathartic: they cleansed and purifled. But 
to the ordinary man the act of the removal of sin would mean the 
entrance of good, and the cleansing ceremony that washed away evil 
would have sanctifying virtue.^ Everywhere there has been a tendency 
for ceremonies to lose their primary significance ; ® but, provided they 
aroused the appropriate feelings of awe and solemnity, they tended 
to afford convictions of relief, reassurance, and confidence which were 
at least subjectively adequate.* 

1 In Isa. vi. the occasion that arouses aprofound consciousness of sin bnngs the 
cleansing act. How far W. B. S.’s treatment of ideas of atonement among piiini- 
tiTB peoples may have been influenced, howeTei unconsciously, by his Ghristology, 
may perhaps be understood by reference to Zeoiures and Essays, 

> hi the punficatoiy nte m Lev. sv. two pigeons are required : one is let loose, 
the other sacrificed ; idso m the ntusd of the Scapegoat (Lev. xvi.) there are two 
goats, one for Azaz^ the other for Yahw^ (see E3%, “ Azazel ”). There may 
be here the esplidt removsd of ixnpunty and the ezplidt sanctifying act. Further, 
since Azazd, in later times at least, was the leader of the fallen angds, i.e. in effect 
Satan, the old ntual may have suggested the antithesis between the pnnce of life 
Acts hi. 15) and the pnnce of this wodd John zu. 31, ziv. 30) 
who is to be .cast out, and between the sacrificial death of Christ and the entry of 
Sataninto Judas (the John vi. 70} immediatelyLafter the communion rite 

(idu. 27). That the Fasdhal victim is a lamb (sheep) or goat is shown by Gray, 
3 ^ sqsi. 

* e,g. at the present day the sacrificed sheep has an atoning value : it will 
appear on the Day of Judgment and carry the man into Paradise— hence the 
saying, “ Our sacrificial animals axe our riding animals ** {(^al^ayaaa mafayanaf 
JJP03. vi. 41). Gf. ZJ.TW. zzzy. 130, where the sheep or goat sacrificed seven 
days after a man^s death is eaten by the rdatives and the bones buned, if possible, 
in tbe grave so that the dead may nde (f4-5) on it when the Day comes. 

* At the annual ceremony of tiie Holy Fire in the Church of the Holy Sepuldire 
in Jerusalem, children are brought in the bdief that their presence at the ceremony 
^ preserve them against the ills of life or ensure their entrance to Paradise {Ths 
Near Sastj June 24^ 1926, p. 716). Similariy, the hehef arose that all who ISept the 
Passover would escape death during the year {Jubdess sdiz. 15 sq,). Gray (865, 
381 sq ) argues that the Passover rite was not an act of communion but of com- 
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In view of tho vaiiation in the meaning and application of saoiifioial 
atoning and other litee, the question of what— in the happy and ex> 
tremely significant words of Gray (359 n.)— is the “ actual creative 
idea ” is one to which, whatever be thought of W. R. S.’s theory, 
the systematio study of religion demands an answer.^ To regard the 
rites as primarily cathartic or apotropaic is unsatisfactory, because 
the notion of purifying or cleansing a man of evil, etc., or of removing 
untoward influences or the like, imphes some considerable pre-existing 
body of bdiefs. It is di^Gficult to see how blood could be supposed, from 
any primitive standpoint, to have in itself the cathartic or apotropaic 
virtues which actually come to be ascribed to it. On the other hand, 
the assumption that the blood fed supernatural spuits, placating, 
sating, and otherwise inducing them to act as required, would be in 
accordance with primitive ideas ; but it nmther foUows nor is prob- 
able that this is the primary meaning. What seems to be of undoubted 
importance is (a) the extraordinary emotional signiflcance of blood, and 
(h) the fact that the effect is either vague, diffused, though none the less 
powerful, or it is of the most intense signiflcance, e.p. because it is the 
blood of a kinsman. Blood of the Idn that is shed for intelligible, 
praotioid reasons in ceremonies wherdn the life and welfare of the social 
group are concerned has a world of meaning. Such rites are an organic 
part of systems of life and thought ; and by reason of their very fulness 
and intensity it is easier to trace their weakening, deterioration, and 
disintegration than to conceive how any primary cathartio or apotropaic 
significance of blood could devdop into a system. 

Group blood-rites are the most elemental of all ceremonies associat- 
ing men and their gods. On the other hand, spiritual religion — ^in the 
teaching of the prophets — ^treats sacrificial rites as of secondary value, 
if not, indeed, unnecessary. “ Propitiation and expiation are to be 
wrought by well-doing alone ** (Gray, 89). Lql contrast to the sacri- 
ficial ideas interconnecting man, god, and the world, it is enough that 
man should do his duty.* The history of religion in Palestine subse- 
quent to the prophets fllustrates the difficulty of determining wherein 
well-doing ” consists. Oonflronting a hi^y developed priestly 
ritual, the “ Wisdom ” literature presupposes the identify of divine 
wisdom and human wisdom, and inculcates reverence for the divine 
law. Further, “ wickedness is folly, the bad man is a fool.” * Sin 

memoiation, andwasapotiopnc; but the popular value of a idigious ceremony is not 
necessarily so specialize as it xnieit seem, viewed supexfldally (see Durkhdm, 386). 

^ On the meanmg of the root w in particular, see Moore, S.Bi. “ Sacrifice,'* 
{ 45, and Qray's discussion, 68 sqq, 

* Gf. p. 66S on the ** parallelism ” which this imphes. 

* Toy, F.Ff. col. 5328, and his commentary on Prov. zv. 33. 
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is not only wioked, it is nimatural. Contrary to the will of Yahweh, 
oontrary to social order, it was contrary to human nature, if not to 
l^atuie itself ; forideaa of natuial order” werespreadingin the Greek 

age. Now when a man felt himself related to or bound up with 
a righteous god, a moral society, or with Nature, be could he conscious 
of Older and disorder, right and wrong, and of good and evil. But in 
course of time ideas of what is speoifically religiouB or spiritually 
wrong fade away, especially when it is bdieved that the god “ could 
do neither good nor harm ” (as earlier, in Zeph. i. 12). Corporate 
tmity and social justice weaken until “ righteousness ” means merdy 
almsgiving” (p. 661). Even ideas of an order in Nature — ii Nature 
is something quite apart from Man — do not and cannot of themselves 
wove men to weU-doing. The actual development of religion, so far 
as it can be traced in the Bible and in the history of thought that lies 
behind it, does not belong here ; but it is very striking because of the 
dose relation between the atoning death of the Servant of the Lord in 
Isa. liii. and the death of Christ. For whereas the former is primarily 
of national import, and for Israel, the latter has also that universal or 
oosmio signidoanoe to which attention has been directed, and of which 
there is no hint in Isa. liiL It represents a far more comprehensive 
and undjdeientiated interpretation of the Saoiidoe, but could only 
have arisen out of Paul’s conviction of the meaning of Christ. 
The combination, at this new stage in the history of rdigion, 
of the personal and of the oosmio meaning of the Saoiidce can hardly 
he adequately emphasized. 

The more or less cosmic signihoanoe of Pharaohs and other repre- 
sentative personalitieB in early religion must arise, not of course from 
some independent oono^tion of the constitution of the Universe, but 
from the impression they make upon men who both fed themsdves 
akin to them and are conscious of unity with the world about them. 
It is through human personality that Nature has a new meaning for us. 
At once this seems to carry with it the priority of anthropomorphic 
types of rdigion. But the difiterenoe between the religion of individuals 
that of the slow-moving environment with its many praotidlft 
needs must he kept in mind. Ideas both of Bight(eousneBs) and 
At-one-ment take more concrete form, especially among rudimentary 
peoples, where ideas of unity and oneness are not spiritual ” in the 
modem sense of the word, but are shaped by all that makes for material 
wdfare. See further, pp. 067 sgg., 671, 676 sgg, 

P. 419 n. — The execution takes place at a time of drought and 
famine, and the bodies are left until the rain falls. It has been objected 
that the verb is not used in 2 Chron. xxv. 12, where men are 
oast over a rock, and that the meaning suggested by W. B. S. hardly 
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BuitB the piepositiou on the mountain ’’ (2 Sam. zzi. 9). In Gen. 
xxxii. 26, the verb seems to mean “ rend ; one may perhaps compare 
the use of ahaaa' (p. 641). See Gray on Num. xxv. 4, and Skinner on 
Gen., and especially Driver on Sam. (Prof. E. H. Palmer, referred to 
in the note, was put to death in August 1892 ; see Ency, Brit, and Diet, 
of Nat, Biog,) 

F. 420 n. — ^For parallels to Deut. l,o, in the CSode of Hammurabi 
(§ 23 sg,) and elsewhere, see Cook, Moses and Hamnwabif 255 sq, ; 
CAE, i* 512, iL 343 ; for modem usage see also Qy, 8t, 1906, p, 14, and 
Sir G. A. Smith, Beta, 251. 

P. 421. — ^The argument is not af ected by the fact that 2 Sam. xsi. 1 
should read “ on Saul and on his house is bloodshed.” 

P. 422 n. 3. — See Wellhausen*, 171, and GfotUng. Gel, Nackr, 1893, 
p. 455. For an Assyrian parallel, see Jastrow, Bd, B,A, ii. 95 (ills 
removed by means of bird, fish, etc.). 

P. 426. Dbstukg the Blaxds (of. p. 452).— ^ee Budde, EM, 
“ Canon,” §§ 3 sq,, 53 ; Holscher, Kanonisch und Apohryph. 4 sq, 
(Naumburg, 1005). In spite of the natural meaning of tdmi*, and 
the fact that the question was even asked whether the unwritten 
margiiifl and outer covers defiled the hands, other explanations are 
still hazarded, e,g, that the reference is to the Levitloal purity of 
the individual, who must avoid being defiled. 

P. 429. RiGHTiiOTTSisrHss.— The Semitic root appears to 

connote congruence, fitness for purpose, oonformily to an expected 
norm or standard.^ Arabic derivatives are used of agreement with 
a conception or a statement ; a verbal form denotes earnest fighting, 
without pretence ; and the adjective means “ genuine, what is as it 
should be ” (whether of a javelin or of the date-fruit ; also of eyes 
and ears). The objection that such general ideas as being fit, tme, 
conme ilfaut, etc., can hardly be primitive (so, e,g., Skinner, Hastings* 
D.B. iv. 274a) confuses the perception of metaphysical facts with the 
capacity for metaphysioal reasoning.^ There can scarcely be any- 
th^g more primitive than the intuitive recognition whether persons 
or things do or do not answer normal expectation or conform to their 
ordinary or expected behaviour. Again, when W. R. S. (Prophets, 
389 ; d. 71 sq,) holds that Kautzsoh’s idea of conformity perhaps 
is too wide, and does not lay sufificient weight on the distinctly forensic 
element,” it may be urged (a) that early conceptions of social right and 

1 See 3Slautzsch’s oft-cited monograph on the subject (1881), 58 sq, ; cf. also 
Gordon, EEE, x. 780 n. 1. 

* Gf . Momerie’s reply to Matthew Arnold's objection that early Israel could have 
had no conception of the ** personality ” of God (inapvration and otAer demums, 68), 
dted by T. H. Sprott, InapiraHon and the Old Testament, 98 sq, (Camb. 1909). 
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wrong were closely bound up with ideas of what we call “ natnial ” 
or “ oosmio ” order, (h) that speoidoally forensic ” conceptions imply 
a difEerentiation and a specialization which do not occur at the earliest 
stages of sooial development, and (c) that even so special a term as the 
Hebrew miehpSf, “ judgment,” is used of what is customary and 
characteristic. And the same reply may be made to Baudissin, who, 
in a survey of the distribution of the root, considers that, while it 
expresses the notion of correspondence to given conditions or ex- 
peotatbns, the fundamental meaning is juridical.^ It is essential, 
then, to bear in mind in this note that “ righteousness ” is only one of 
possible translations of and other derivatives, and that “ right,” 
or “ ri^tfulness ” or “ rightness ” would often be preferable* 

In fact, belong to a chain of ideas which are so far-reaching 
that T. W* Rhys Da^ds urged that a primitive normalism,” an 
intuitive consciousness cause and effect, is more signiffoant for early 
religion than theories of “ animism ” (Proceedings of the British 
Acadetm/y^ 1917-18, pp. 279 He illustrated his argument hx>m 
Confucianism, with its recogmtbn of a cosmic order (both physical and 
so^), and Lao-Tsze’s doctrine of the universal Tao in harmony with 
which man should live. In the Yedio Rita there is a cosmic order al^ve 
and before the gods ; and in the Buddhist Dhamma lies a normalistic 
idea, the essence of the Buddhist reformation.^ These and other 
intendated ideas were independently treated by J. Estlin Carpenter, 
“ Eariy Conogptions of Law in Nature,” Eibhert Journal, 1923, July, 
771 sfq. (of. Bncy. Brk.^ xxiii. [1911], 71). Already Camoy {JA08. 
xxx y£ [1917], 306 sqq,) had observed the pointB of contact between 
Rita, the Zoroastrian Asha (Arta), and the Greek Moira; and Eduard 
Meyer had previously associated !l^ta and Asha with the Greek Themis 
and the Egyptian Ma'at or Me'et (Qesch. AU. i. [1907-9], §§ 75, 587, 590). 
Ma*at, whom Diodorus Siculus identiffed with Aletheia, with whom in 
turn Plutarch equated Asha, was goddess of truth, justice, ri^t or 
i^teousness ; the particular meaning varies aocordmg to the par- 
ticular connexion in which it is used.^ Further, James Drummond 
(Sibheri Journal, 1902, Oct., 83 sq.), on the “ Righteousness of God,” 
argued that bUoios meant properly “ conformable to right ” ; it was 
not Tumnarily a forensic term, but implied some objective, external 
standard which righteous prophets and judges declam (of. E,Bi, col. 
4103 and n. 1). A/k^, too, is the established way of thmgs, the way 
they happen ; see Miss Jane Harrison, Thems, 516 sq, (Cambridge, 
1912), who notes, after A. B. Cook, l^e use of biKoios, “ breeding 
true ” ; her book and that of F. M. Comford, From Bdigion to Philo- 
Sophy (s.w. Dike, Rata, Tao [1912]), furnish good evidence for the 

1 See Ms essay, Per gereehte Oott in dttsmit, Sd., in the Harnach'Festgdbe, 1-23 
(Tubingen, 1921). 

^ See ]^. Bhys Davids, Buddhim : a Study of the Buddhist Norm (1912), 
32 sgq.f etc. (on Dhamma as moral law, ideal, standaid, unifomiity of sequence, 
etc.). 

s Breasted, Bd, and Thought in Ancient Egypt, D6, 225 n. 
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use and distribution of all these and other inteioonneoted conceptions, 
and recognize their importance for the early history of religion.^ 

The conception of an undifferentiated oosmic order — ^moral, social, 
physical, or natural— which makes things what they are, and as they 
should be, is perhaps seen most completely in the old Yedio term 
In the corresponding Iranian Arta (Asha), social and moral 
order is singled out. But in both there is a world-order, which is 
partly inherent in things, and partly guarded, sustained, or fathered 
by specifLo gods who are of a marked ethical character (Varuna and 
Mitra ; Ahura-Mazda). These and the other interrelated terms have 
multifarious, but q[uite explicable, nuances. There are tendencies to 
make the order or principle an independent authority; the gods 
themsdves are subordinate to it, or it comes to be more or less of a 
deity in its own right. On the other hand, the emphasis may be laid, 
not upon the process, but upon the god who controls, contains, or 
informs it. Thus Ahura-Ma^a becomes himself Bighteousness and 
Justice; and although there were tendencies to make the Indian Bita 
an independent deity, they were not pursued as they were in the case 
of the Chinese Tao.^ 

A survey of the data disdc^es a vast range of ideas concerning 
(a) the more undifferentiated or the more specialized ideas of Order — 
such Order being cosmic, departmental, social, etc. ; (6) the varying 
relations between the ideas of Order and the ruling gods ; and (c) the 
diverse powers and functions of such gods, who are, in turn, cosmic, 
departmental, tnbal, etc. Certain developments are faidy clear. In 
the transition from the old Vedic cosmic Bata to the more specialized 
Iranian Asha, the Zoroastrian prayers are found to reflect a hi^er 
conception of righteousness (Famell, EvohOion of Religion, 216 eg.). 
Again, when the ideas of cosmic Order were divorced from the ideas 
of guardian or other gods (like Varuna and Bita), the way lay open for 
a more objective estimate of “ natural ” Order, as something distinot 
from the gods and their rdalions to man or nature, though the explicit 
idea of “ nature ” is late. Further, not all gods had the striking 
ethical traits of a Varuna ; and it was easy to feel that there was a 
cosmic Law or Order, heedless of man, uncontrolled by benevolent or 

1 Fox the inclusion of the Semitic among these tenns, see S. A Cook, 
CAS, iL 398. To the bibliography (t&. 669 sg.) may be added Bertholet-Lehmann, 
Lehrlmeh A Rd. Oesch. i. (1924), 80, on primitive ideas of right, law, necessity, etc. 

* Besides the references already made, see A. B Keith, Bdigion and Phdosophy 
oftke Vedas and Upanishads, i. 88, 246 (Harvard, 1925). 

* DikS is personided in Hesiod; see J. L. Myres, Folttical Ideas of the Cfreeks, 
108 sgg, ; cf . also 100, 103, and his whole discussion of the meanings and fluctuations 
of Bike, Themis, Fhysis, Arkh§, and other intexr^ted terms in Cfieek thought. 

42 
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ethical gods, and mthout the moral qualities of Asha, and one beneath 
which man was helpless. 

All the conceptions of Order, ’Noxm, etc., were bound up with ideas 
of cause and effect. Even the most primitive races have a large stock 
of ordinary empirical knowledge as to how things are done ; and as all 
else belongs to the sphere of the “ religious ” or “ magical,” life’s 
difficulties can be met by resort to appropriate “ rdigious ” or “ magi- 
cal” bdiefs and practices. The question whether the processes 
necessary for life and welfare were ‘‘ natural” or otherwise would turn 
upon the ordinary knowledge and upon the religious or magical ideas 
of the day ; but, throughout, men could only hope for success by con- 
forming with current procedure. There is an Order of Things, a Way 
such that by the appropriate Meihodoa men can live. There are vital 
needs (fertility, growth, etc.) which can be satisffed directly or in- 
direotly throu^ the gods, etc. ; and men resort to special individuals 
who are hdpM, either through their relation to the gods, or through 
the powers with which they themselves are credited. On the one 
hand, there are individuals who, by their influence with the gods or with 
certain “ processes of nature” — aa we might say-stand in a uniquely 
olose relationship to all that which makes things act as they should. 
On the other, such iodividuals will come to be regarded as m some way 
responsible for the maintenance of this Order. Salt of the earth, 
pillars of society, they are in a sense the sustainers of thmgs, and we 
can distinguish between those who are fdt to be generally responsible 
for human welfare (the old priestly kings, for example) and those 

spedalists ” who have special, not general powers, and are concerned 
with a special department of nature. But both classes must observe 
oertain taboos — ^Mana and Taboo are complementary (p. 652 ). That 
Social Order (spemfloally ‘‘ Righteousness ”), the Order of the Universe, 
and Divine Order are in some way intimatdy related is the “ theory ” 
running through all idigion : there are processes to be utilized, con- 
trolled, or exploited. So, the evil conduct of a representative indi- 
Mual {e,g, a king) or of a people (Ihrael) can have a prejudicial effect 
upon sources of life (cf. p. 537 ) ; the later Zoioastrian ritual not only 
gains the help of the gods but also assists them to work for good,^ and 
the Lama whose praying-wheel is in sympathetio touch with the 
Cosmic Wheel would overthrow the processes of nature were he to 
turn it in the wrong direction. 

Primarily, the conceptions of Order take a social or rather a 
mythologioal form. Ma‘at, “ truth, righteousness,” etc., was associ- 
ated with several Egyptian gods, and pre-eminently the Sun-god Re, 

1 G. F. Moore, Eiatory of Sdigions, i. 390; c£. the influence of the Brahman 
ritual, ib. 265. 
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who was its creator. Ma'at was the daughter of Re — cf . the relation of 
Dike to Zeus ; and in Babybma, where both the Moon-god Sin and 
the Sun-god Shamash have marked ethical traits, the children of the 
latter are Justice (hettfu) and Uprightness {mSahmi) ; the first of these 
wae also known as the child of the supreme god Anu.^ In Babylonia, 
ideas of infilezible order and fate were interwoven partly with astral 
ideas, partly with arbitrary gods and spirits. As the old religion broke 
down, the spread of the ethical cult of Ahura-Mazda hastened the more 
objective study of the stars ; while its dualism, with the oonfidct of 
Good and Evil, Truth and lie, was the natural development and more 
ethical restatement of earlier ideas of cosmic order and disorder.* What 
upri^tness and justice meant from ancient though advanced social 
standpoints can be seen in the Code of Hammurabi (the “ darling” 
of the Sun-god) with its rigorous leci? talio, and in familiar Egyptian 
papyri.* While Ikhnaton reiterates his favourite title — an old one — 
living in righteousness (or truth),” his age is conspicuous for a natur- 
alism in art which delighted to depict things as they truly and ri^tly 
were — ^though not without some exaggeration (see Breasted, CAB^ 
ii. 120; Hall, »5. 411). Bis solar monotheism inculcated a sin^e 
pervading and benevolent life-giving principle, and of his god Aton 
he was the beloved son, issuing from the god’s body and rays. The 
Egyptian kings, as earthly sons and representatives of the Sun-god, 
were sustainers of “ righteousness ” ; and, in view of primitive convic- 
tions of the disastrous results of wrong-doing, the “ righteousness ” of 
the ruler and representative of the group was vital. In Zoroastrianism 
the king must reign according to Order (Asha) and Glory (Hvarenah), 
and the fall of the latter into evil hands would cause desolation and 
disturbance. It is the Order with which Yima established the world^ 
and confusion resulted when the Dragon carried it avray, as also in 
the old Babylonian myth when the tiieft of the Tablets of Destiny 
imperilled mankind. 

Of the Semitic uses of the root the most striking is the term 
pnVK used in Nabatsean inscriptions enumerating those entitled to 
be buried in a tomb. A “ legal kinsman ” of some sort, it is not certain 
whether the emphasis lies on his rights or in the fact that he is one of 

1 Gf. the fine hymns to Shamash in Gressmann, AUorient TexUt. 244 ; 

also G. Driver in Thu TtoHmAsU (ed. Simpson), 168. The old Snmeriaa solar 
Babbai of Laisa was also Lord of Justice. Apart from proper names (ay. Ammi- 
saduga), probably of western (Amonte) origin, the root does not seem to occur 

in Babylonian. 

* Jastiow, Bel. BA 00 syy , 252 257. For ideas of fate, see Fichtner 

Jeiemias, 8ddcks<dB^aii»h$ hei d, Bdbjfloniem (Leiprig, 1822). 

* Breasted, op. dU ch. vii. 
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the near him thus NSldeke compares the Syiiao zMIbS “ relations *’ 
(Cooke, 226). Similarly, in Phoenioian, p12 p seems to denote a 
legitimate” prince, pnv nDV» whiok is “ legitimate shoot” 
in the Lamas: Lapethos inscription, in Jeremiah xxiii. 5 denotes 
ratl^r the “ righteous shoot ” to be raised np to David.^ Bnt when a 
king of the neighbouring city of Lapethos bears the name '^inDp'IV 
(Cooke, 349 ; fifth century b.o.), its meaning is presumably, not that 
the “ king (or the god Milk) is legitimate,” but rather that he is 
“ ri^t(eous) ” ; of. the name J(eh)ozadBk, where the attribute is 
applied to Yahweh.® A connexion can readily be found i£ the deriv- 
atives of the root like kin and hind, or gena, gemis, and generous, 
go back to ideas of group-unity and the appropriate behaviour among 
the members of the group, which, of course, properly included the 
group-god. Biight(eous)ness, then, would be “ conformity to the 
obligations which bind together not merely the social unit, but that 
organic unit of which the deity formed part.” ^ More than esprit de 
corps, it makes the group what it should be, and it involves a standard ; 
the true member is “ loyal ” rather than “ legal,” and his “ legitimacy ” 
carried with it a superior nohlesse oblige. Such a view of would 
accord with W. B. S.’s fundamental theory of the group {and god)- 
system and its significance for the development of religion. Indeed, 
while preferring the forensic meaning of righteousness, he himsdf 
observes that even “ forensic righteousness ” involves kindness and 
truth, which ate the basis of society; and he significantly explains 
hSaed (‘‘ bving-kindness ”) as “ the virtue that knits together society,” 
citing the use of the Arabic J^hada to connote combined hospitality.^ 
But g-d-Js is no abstract righteousness, for all things that are done 
rightly will turn out ri^t. Things which are normal, right, true to 
type, etc., have conformed with efiective principles, and therefore any 
action that is effective must meet with its inevitable consequences, 
or— more neutrally — causes and effects are inevitably interconnected. 
So njJWn, “ wisdom,” is also its result, “ success,” and the Syrian 
zahkn “justify,” issues in zdhuihd, “victory”; but no less does 
“guilt” (1^!^) mean “punishment.” Yahweh’s universal righteousness 

1 Ck)ok6, 86 ; see Clermont-Qaimeaii, Bei, v. 366, vi. 162 ; Lidzb. ii. 155. 

* Similafiy, Artaxerzes means the legitimate or true sovereignty. 

* S. A Cook, JTS. 1908, p. 632 n. ; cf. Ewpositor, 1910, Aug., 120. Among 
parallds, note the suggestion of Scheftdowitz that ina in Ezra ly. 14 stands for 
arydka, ** as befits an Aryan.” 

* Frophets, ^ sq. The more Aramaic J^esda means “ shame, reproadh ” ; cf. 
Arab, basada, “envy,” and the relation between “jealous” and “zealous.” The 
root idea may mean oombined or united action, differentiated into (1) hospitality 
and (2) giving one, so to speak, the “ cold should.” 
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made the pmushment of an unrighteotis Israel inevitable; but her 
subseq,uent oonviotloii that sbe had paid the penalty and was 
“ li^t(eous) ’’ as against her enemies “constituted a claim on the 
righteousness of God for the vindication of Israd’s right” (Skinner, 
Comment, <m Isa. p. 241). Good and evil are quasi-meohanical 

processes, and things which are Mt to be good or evil have their 
corresponding causes ; though in Israel the “ righteousness ” of 
Yahweh was the guarantee — so taught the prophets — ^that there was 
nothing arbitrary in his treatment of men. Later, the Jewish doctrine 
of “ merits ” continues to show how naturally causes and effects 
tended to be considered in terms of value, and how readily the con- 
victions of inevitable consequences allowed the belief that there was, 
so to say, an inherent or immanent process which “ meritorious ” 
behaviour set in motion, utilized, or controlled. 

The judge (shdphSfj acted in accordance with Tahweh’s ordinanoes, 
the customary usages and standards [mi 8 hpaf )9 ^ knowledge of 
what ought or ou^t not to be done in Israel. But to “ judge ” the 
righteous is to “ driver ” him (cf. 1 Sam. zxiv. 15) ; and the “ judges ” 
of Israel driver a penitent people from their oppressors (Judg. ii 
11 sqq,). “Righteousness” and “deliverance” become synony- 
mous, and deliveranoe or salvation (];^^) means some “ visible 
delivery and enlargement from distress” {OTJC.* 441). Ri^teous 
acts are those by which Yahweh manifests his “ covenant faithfulness ” 
(Burney on Judg. v. 11) ; he shows his righteousness in the “ salva- 
tion” of his people (Kautzsch, Hastings' D,B, v. 633 n.). Israd’s 
“ righteousness ” becomes, in effect, her material prosperity in token 
that her ri^t is “ acknowledged and declared by God ” (Skinner, 242). 
In other words, Isradl has her “ rights,” and she obtains them 
thiou^ Yahweh, even as the individual got his through Yahweh’s 
representatives, the judges or JEJlohlm (see Driver on 1 Sam. ii. 25). 
It is no mere play upon words, then, to say that a man’s “ li^ts ” 
essentially turned primarily upon his “ righteousness,” t.e. upon bis 
behaviour in the group of which he was an organic part (see p. 637). 
Such variations and developments are intdligible, and it is not sur- 
prising that in both Rabbinical Judaism and the Ooran “ righteous- 
ness ” should manifest itself speciffcally in “ almsgiving.” 

It is disputed whether, like the tendencies to deify Tao, Dike, etc., 
there was actually a god “ Righteousness ” is naturally a most 

essential attribute of tribal or national gods, who safeguard the unity 
and welfare of their worshippers ; and personal names predicate it of 
Yahweh, El, and the Syrian Ramm5n (i.e. Hadad). It is also attributed 
1 See Buiziey, Judges^ 41 sqq , ; and, in favour of the view, Baudissin in the 
Hama^’^FestgabSf 8, 10, 15. 
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to the god Milk (or the king as the group-representati've) and to *Ain, 
♦.e. the god of that name, or the “ group,” or the “ uncle ” as the 
representative of the group.^ The last case is of special interest. The 
'em or group is knit together by a common life — ^the hcvyy {Kinship, 
44, 46, and conunentanes on 1 Sam. rvih. 18) ; and the corporate life 
of a group is more recognizably divine when there is a god *Am, or the 
group bears a divine name, e.g. Gad (pp. 506, 547 ; of. Meyer, Oesch, 
AU. i. § 343). Names indicating that gods are brothers or fathers of 
their worshippers are also highly significant for that close unity of 
gods, men, and the world which appears to be implied in the root 
s-d’h. But these names tended to fall out of use (p. 510), the intimate 
and natural bond between Israel and Yahweh was balanced *by the 
insistence upon his transcendence, and the familiarity and confidence 
which characterized Israel’s relataons with Yahweh were oheckedifcy 
the doctrine that Israel had no merits of her own. That is to e|hy» 
against those tendencies which would have made Yahweh a god 
immanent in his people, or in nature, a god who was the inherent 
sustainer of all things, or even a food-god, a vegetation spirit, or a 
nature-god (cf. pp. 578, 697) — ^tendencies which one would look for m 
the Baal cults — ^there are those reouning and more characteristio 
tendencies which make him independent of and above men and nature, 
through whom he works, and his Transoendenoe and not his Imman- 
ence is the dominant note of the teaching of the prophets. If, as the 
prophets taught, Yahweh was bound by an Order or Law of “ Right- 
eousness ” uniting people and their god, it was a transcendent principle 
of which man had only imperfect knowledge. The ethical god 
Yarona may be compared; but it is to be observed that the Semites 
had no concept corresponding to the umdfEerentiated Rita, and that 
Yahweh — ^to the prophets — stood for social righteousness, and was 
behind and over nature.^ 

In the N.T. the conceptions of Righteousness and the like are at 
a more highly developed stage. There is a Way — and as such it is 
comparable to the Chinese Tao — and Christ both teaches the way and 

1 la MeLchisedek, Adonizedek, Zadok, etc., the idea is connected T»ith 
Jerusal^ {CAE. ii. 897 sq,, 400). The connexion is more partioulaily with the 
Lord (idSn), Yahweh ( J[eh]ozadak), Milk or the king (? priest-king), also with the 
Jerusalem pnesthood (Zadokites), and, later, with the '* Sadducean ” aristocracy 
(cf. E.Bt, 4106 n. 1). That Jerusalem should be the seat of s-cZ-J; (Isa. i. 26, Jer. 
xxxL 23) is in keeping with the significance attached to Zion as the source of um- 
veisal nght and religion (Isa. ii. 2-4), to the Temple as a mysticid centre, and to the 
Temple ritual 

* In Isa. xlv. 8, is poured down from above and ^ «Zai»ijl^spnng8 up from the 

earth; a distinction between umversal order and social order has been drawn by 
Whitehouse (Century Bihlt Commeivtary), 
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%8 it. Christ is also head of the spiritual group, and an. elder ‘‘ brother ’ ’ 
(Heb. ii. 11) ; He is one mth the group (John zv. 4 sqq.), and kindness 
shown to the least of the group is done to Him (Matt. zxv. 40). But 
Christ IS also the basis of existenoe, “ the continuous immanent prin- 
ciple of order in the Universe.” He is “ the principle of cohesion in 
the Universe ; He impresses upon creation that unity and solidarity 
which makes it a cosmos instead of a chaos.” ^ He is also a cosmic 
power regenerating at once man and nature (Bom. viii. 19 sqq.). 
Farther developments along such lines explain the pantheistio Logion 
and the Maniohsean conception of Jesus as virtually a vegetation 
spirit (above p. 597). But tendencies to a Christ immanent in nature 
were not developed. On the other hand, such a passage as Matt. vi. 
25-33 (“ Seek ye first ... his righteousness ”) reflects the explicitly 
spiritual conception which distinguishes Christianity as a social-religious 
movement. That is to say, spiritaal religion with its imitoHo Dei has 
all the practical consequences necessary for man's dementary needs, 
and stands in contrast to those less spiritual and more physical con- 
ceptions of the source of life and growth and to the magical or magico- 
religious ideas which in some way cozmeot, if they do not virtually 
identify, man and part or whole of nature.^ 

In primitive religion, Mana and Taboo are correlative. Conse- 
quently, social disorder, or the failure to be “ righteous,” is commonly 
believed to disturb the order of nature upon which men depend. But in 
advanced spiritaal rdigion there is implied what may be called a theory 
of “ parallelism ” — conformity to spiritual laws and the increasing 
recognition of all that makes for social order corresponding to the 
order which men find in the Cosmos. The behef that social disorder 
upsets cosmic order tends gradually to die : the rain falls alike on the 
righteous and the unrighteousness (Matt. v. 45 ; contrast Zech. xiv. 
17 8q,y and see p. 644). Similarly, some centuries earlier, at an age of 
far-reaching social and political changes and the introduction of 
refined conceptions of Righteousness, Israel is assured that Yahweh 
will be true to His covenant and there will be no niore destruction 
(Gen. viii. 21 sq,, ix. 11-17 ; Isa. liv. 9 fig. ; contrast Gen. vi. 5-7). A 
less ideal age is foreshadowed ; but ioasmuoh as man is no longer 
deterred from evil by the fear of catastrophic penalties, the develop- 
ment implies a very striking advance both in knowledge and in con- 
ceptions of man’s increased free will and ooirespondin^y increased 

1 See, respectively, Bishop Gore, Reconstruction of Rdief (1926), 378, 889 (on 
the ** activities of the Son of God in nature ”), and li^tfoot on CoL i. 18. 

* Indications of “ spiritual ” religion can be found in early Egypt : “ more 
acceptable ” m the sight of the Sun-god (t.s. the god of Truth, etc.) ** is the nature 
of one just of heart than the ox of one that doeth iniquity ” (Gardiner, JRA, i. 34). 
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lesponsibility. Accordingly, it is possible to trace some vital advances 
in the devdopment of ideas of man’s place in the Cosmos, and to con- 
trast this evidence for an absolute development in the history of 
religious and related thought with the more primitive and persistent 
oonvictbns of a more or less “ magical ” interpenetration of man and 
nature, and with other tendencies away from distinctively spiritual 
types of religion* 

The hi^r ideal of diKaioavvrj, which Jesus demanded (Matt. v. 20), 
marks a creative age with which it is legitimate to compare the 
prophets’ teaching of Yahweh’s demands upon his people Israel. 
Much earlier, at a period of disturbance — approximately the Mosaic 
age— traces of interrelated ideas of Truth and Order can be recognized 
in Egypt and South-West Asia {CAH, ii 399 eqq.). But what §-d-h 
connoted in the fourteenth century can scarcely be determined; 
though in one of the ATYiAma Letters Abdi<l^ba, king of Jerusalem, 
assures the divine Pharaoh of Egypt that he is “ loyal ” (No. 287 sadniTc)?- 
Nor, again, can one conjecture how Ammi-zaduga, who lived a century 
after the law-giver Hammurabi, would interpret his name, “ ‘Am (my 
‘Am ?) is righteous.” All that need be said is that the interrelated 
terms of truth, order, righteousness, are such as to admit of continual 
restatement and reinterpretation. 

The period from the age of the prophets and their doctrine of 
Yahweh’s righteousness to the reconstruction of religion which subse- 
q[uently ensued, is one of transition from social and political disturb- 
ance and unrest to what was ultimately a new reintegration (p. 592 ag.). 
The defects of all group-religion are obvious (pp. 256 agg., 266 ag.), and 
from the weakness of the relationship between Israel and Yahweh 
one passes — ^though the steps are far from clean-— to a new relationship 
which at length finds its expression in the Pentateuch and post-exilic 
Judaism.* A fibred social or national group-system is replaced by a 
legalistic religbus system, and in due course the defects of narrow 
conceptions of “ righteousness ” again made themselves felt. Con- 
formity to specified requirements, and an exaggerated estimate of the 
significance of the Torah for the world, induced a religious compla- 
cence and arrogance recalling that which the prophets had previously 

1 The bug’s name can be read Arta-biba, to correspond to Zedek-iah (“ Tab’s 
righteousness ”) ; see Bumey, Judges^ Izxxti, after Homing (cf. his JEihnol. 29 n. 3) 
and Dhoime {Beviu BibUgue, 1909, p. 72). 

* The ideas ate set forth in the Pentateucbal history of the d^verance from 
bondage, the discipline of people and leaders, and the inculcation of law and justice 
(cf. Prophets, 40). The ideas in this composite history have a value quite apart 
from the particular views Triiich the writers have of the birth of Israel as a nation 
in or about the fourteenth century n c. 
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oondeirmed. Moreover, tlie Chinese bdief that the study of the old 
dassios was indispensable for the maintenance of Tao or Universal 
Older would have found its parallel in Palestine, where Piety spelt 
Knowledge of the Torah.^ On the one hand, then, the exaltation of 
the Torah and the possession of an infe^ble Way encouraged a false 
secuilly. On the other hand, the consciousness that the Law was 
spiritual (Bom. vii. 12-14), but its requirements beyond man's unaided 
efforts, and that the alternative to group-righteousness was outlawry 
and expulsion, associates Paul's attitude to the Torsh with the primi- 
tive and recurring conceptions of the place of the individual eUher 
within or without the group-system of men and their god.* 

Baudissin (pp. cU. 16 sqq,, 22), observing that 8~drjc is the only certain 
early attribute of the gods — ^it is not applied to goddesses — looks for 
a social or tribal origin of the fundamental idea, and suggests that it 
grew up out of alliances. Undoubtedly the consciousness of disorder, 
injustice, and lawlessness drives home the need for order, justice, and 
law, and social and religious incoherence arouse the desire for a new 
state of cohesion. It is proper, therefore, to see in new social aUiances, 
indeed in all new unifying efforts and their immediate results, the more 
explicit recognition of principles which, though they may have become 
conspicuously absent, are those upon which all social and rdigious 
systems must, as systems, necessarily be founded. 

Every new unity is virtually a “ confederation,” based upon an 
agreement, rather than a Tuxtio which has come into being.* For in 
aUiances (see above, pp. 316 sqq.) the parties are (a) the group (or 
individuals) and their god, or (h) the group (with or without the explicit 
inclusion of their god) and another group (or individuals). Now there 
axe, as W. B. S. shows, well-known ceremonies whereby communion or 
f elbvrship is either renewed or it is created, the corporate spirit is either 
confirmed or it is extended. But while every group has in its posses- 
sion ceremonies of a unifying chao^ter, a d^tinction must be drawn 
between the more ordinary and periodic rites and those more intense 
and impressive occasions when the situation demands some fresher 
and more effective and more compelhng means of indicating its unique- 
ness, or of making it the inauguration of some new unity ox fdbwship. 

See Bousset-Gressmann, Bd, des Judenhmfi, 187 sq. Tao xaeans “ road.” 

If we were compeUed to adopt a single word to represent the Tao of Lao-tsze, we 
should prefer the sense in which it is used by Confucius, * the way,’ i.4. ” 

(R. Bousias, CanfueUmism and Tacuism, 189). 

* In contrast to the “ loyalty ” of Abdi-tiba of Jerusedem in the Amama Letters 
is the ** curse ” (arartt=i*iK, Kos. 179, 198) on those guilty of “ sin,” t.s. didoyalty 
(^t|u»Kun, Nos. 182 sg., 858 sq.), 

* On the use of Ihiih, “ covenant,” for ** nation, people,” see E.Bi. 931. 
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SuoIl ceremomes stand out above the rest for theii impiessiveiiess and 
effects. In course of time the impressiveness wears off, the sense 
of fdbwship weakens, and the unity once more becomes impaired. In 
f aot, there recur, not only in the great stages of idigion in history, but 
in the vicissitudes of all social and religious systems, alternating 
periods of unity and disunity, differing obviously in duration and 
signiffcance. Hence what may be called a “ natural society ” (p. 29 sq . ) 
is hardly some absolute primary stage in human development, but 
an abstraction, a legitimate generalizatbn of the normal conditions 
which have come into being, whose disintergation and subsequent 
reintegration may be foUowed, but whose prior stages and their in- 
auguration are unknown or ignored. 

W. R. S.’s analysis is conoemed mainly with part only of the great 
recurring social-religious processes in history ; and although he starts 
from the “ natural sooiely,” every such society has had its earlier 
inaugural stage. Now oezemonies of union, communion, and fellowship 
vary generdly in significance and intensity, and the question arises 
whether there is any essential difference between them, or whether the 
most impressive and vital more closely resemble each other than those 
that are more normal and regular. The supreme importance of 
W. B. S.’s problem has always been recognized ; its interest is enhanced 
when it is remembered that it grew naturally out of his earlier years, 
when the Beformation and the need for a new formulation of Christian 
theology lay near his heart (see the iTUro&MsHon), Consciously or 
not, he passed from the essentials of Christian communion and social 
unity to the more theoietioal study of the fundamental ideas in atone- 
ment. His concern is with the creative moments in the history of all 
religion, and the question is whether such moments are more akin to 
one another than the intervening stages of decay or disintegration, 
and are distinguished by more primitive, more fundamental features.^ 

It would seem that every new and significant unity typically carries 
with it the consdcusness ^t an earlier unity had be^ broken and 
repaired, or that the earlier unily has been developed further, or that 
there has been a realization of what was already potential Nor is this 
strange, for in mystical and related esqmenoes there is a persistent 
sense of ultimate unity or oneness which men have been unable to 
rationalize* Mysticism, with its experiences of a oneness vHith some- 
thing pervasive lying beneath all life and thought, crude rites of social 
unity and oneness, and the ancient and primitive ideas of the inter- 
penetration of man and nature — ^these lefieot a sense of unity, oom- 
munion, and undifferentiation which ordered thought tends to replace 
^ That IS to say, if we assume the recuiriog series Pmhi^, etc., does 2* 
resemble 2^ more cbsely than or ? Seep. 499 andn. 
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by difieientiatioii, co-oidination, correlation, and tbe systematizatLon 
of society and of knowledge. All such experiences, which, naturally 
are not confined to any one age or land, are of primary significance ; 
they are by no means necessarily “ religious ” in any objective sense of 
the term (p. 664). The experiences typically produce or force an 
adjustment of one's thought, and must be regarded as logically more 
primary than the developments they initiate. They are subjectively 
far more intense than the systematization of life and thought which 
follow. But their content will be determined by the stage which had 
previously been reached, and the changes which ensue afiect conditions 
which were already in existence. 

It is through these primary experiences that things are “ holy " 
or “ sacred ” before they become “ profane ” ,* and it is simpler to 
say that the process of “ sanctifying ” brings out what was already 
potentially there, than to suppose that there is the absolute addition of 
a new quality ; even as the conviction that something has been sanctified 
or divinized involves a qualitative change in the mmd, and not the mere 
addition of a new idea. Similarly, a genuine conviction of the physical 
kioship of men and gods (as brothers or fathers) cannot be understood 
except as the outcome of genuine psychical experiences of unity which 
have been shaped by social conditions and by ideas concerning kins- 
men (or the terms to denote kinsmen) which already lay at hand. 
So, in the light of universal mystical and related experiences, it is 
possible to understand something of the vioissitades in the conceptions 
of unity, order, truth, righteousness, and man's place in nature, and 
to recognize how naturally it would happen that practical social needs 
would control theh development. 

In so far as the fundamental idea of righteousness involves some 
new unity and the confirmation or extension of group-systems, the 
work of Moses and Mohammed illustrates how unity has been achieved 
by men who wield divine authority and are obeyed by jealous and 
oonfiioting tribes (p. 70 ; of. Lectwes, 617). Unity is efieoted by a god 
who becomes the god of a confederation (Yahweh, p. 319 n.), or who 
reoaves the veneration of scattered tribes (Orotal and AlBat, p. 316). 
The great ethical gods Vaxuna and Mitra, who are mentioned in certain 
old Hittlte treaties, were essentially covenant gods {CAH, ii. 400) ; 
and the god of the border-city of Kadesh-Bamea, a meeting-plaoe 
of different dans, was probably a covenant-god like the covenant- 
Baal of Shechem.^ Such gods are primarily not narrowly tribal or 
national, but are more dosely associated vdlth the individualB who are 

^ Appropriately enou^, the Fhcenician gods Suduk (Righteousness) and Miser 
(Uprightness) are said to have discovered salt, the importance of which in covenant 
ceremonies is well known (p. 270, Ifum. xvui. 19 ; Burney, Jvdges^ 42). 
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lesponsible for the aiUiaiioe.^ The gods that tmite are behind or ovei 
the gods pectdiar to the groups mvolved ; and the relations betweei 
local gods and the god(8) recognized by all the groups alike have alwayi 
constituted a very delicate problem (see CAH. iii. 433 sq.). These 
higher gods seem to be less intimately a part of the unifying cere 
monies and doctrines which persist after they themselves pass away 
Vamna gives fdaoe to the more national Indra, and Yahweh found a 
serious rival in Baal^ but was saved by the prophets ; Shamash, too, 
is not a national god m the sense that Marduk or Asshur are.' The 
god of the dominant group tends to conquer the god of a system ol 
groups. W. Br. S. observes that when tribes were united m worship- 
ping the same god, each retamed its rdigious cult : “ the circle oi 
worship was still the kin, though the deity worshipped was not of the 
kin” (p. 48), and “ they worshipped side by side, but not together” 
(p. 276). Even in Central Australia, the great gods belong to the larger 
systems rather than to the constituent groups (cf. p. 529). 

It is obvious that to the acuteness and initiation of individuals 
must be due so remarkable a co-operative system as that in Australia 
(p. 586). Even among savages, the religion of the individual is a very 
genuine experience (Idalinowski, ed. Needham, 54). Hence it is 
necessary to emphasize the contrast between men of initiative and of 
marked personality and their personal religion— whatever it vras — 
and the several totem-clans who perform their ovm totem ceremonies 
for the mutual advantage of the whole body. The totem-clan (that is, 
the clan and the animal or plant totem), vnth its practical magical ” 
or ” magioo-religious ” ceremonies, stands on quite another footing 
from the god(s) found in the tribe or tribal area, however important 
these may be for the tribe as a whole. But the dan or local cult 
possessed the machinery for more extensive cults. The olan-oere- 
monies vrere eminently practical and reinforced the clan-unity ; the 
collective ceremonies {e,g, initiation) strengthen the tribal feding. 
Each dan formed a sort of mystical unity— which tended to break up 
whenever improved economic conditions made its ceremonies less 
vital:— and totemism may fairly be described as a practical and 

munanent ’’ system in contrast to the more ** transcendent ” beingB 
who are associated vnth the whole tribe and the leaders. The totem 
and clan are of the same essence ; and the totem (species), which is on a 
more equal footing with the dan, is indubitably more significant for 
the specific functions of the dan than the Supreme Being or Beings 
common to all the dans. The antithesis is typical : a group-god — 
tribal or national — ^tends to stand in an almost immanent rdationship 

1 G£. “ tby God ’’in the appeal to Samud, 1 Sam. zii. 19, and the words addressed 
to David, 1 Ohion. zii. 18. 
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to the group. Even in Israd the national Yahweh, the god of the 
ancestors, and the deliverer of his own people, on the one side, and on 
the other the more universal God of all the earth, represent inevitable 
oonflioting tendencies between the exclusive god of a group and the god 
of two or more groups who are aware that they are not one (p. 268). 
It is quite intelligible, therefore, that if the national god is to become 
universal the machinery of the national cult should be employed, and 
aocordin^y a universal Yahweh has his seat and his special priesthood 
at Jerusalem (cf. CAE. vi. 189). 

There tends to be a correspondence between the nature of the god 
of the group and that of the group with its peculiar interests, tempera- 
ment, history, economic conditions, etc. On the other hand, when 
groups are combined the god’s nature must be one capable of uniting 
different groups ; it must go beneath and behind the conditions 
which sever individuals and groups, and appeal to that which they share 
ooUectively and in common (i.e. ideas of right, etc.). When the god 
is a sky- or sun-god it is the more fitted to be universal ; and a sun- 
god was especially appropriate as the symbol of regularity and orders 
purity and truth, and of hostility to darkness and evil. The con- 
sciousness of norm, order, ri^t, etc., is a priori^ like the experience of 
unity and oneness : neither is of abstract truths but of concrete par- 
ticulars. Speculation conoeming origins is futile ; but whereas analysis 
takes us back to the group-atom, which nowhere exists alone (p. ^7) 
and we are tempted to build up conceptions of society from the smallest 
units, in actual history we encounter areas, peoples, tribes, or systems 
of units — systems which in course of time give place to other systems. 
Now since the ByBtemati2dng efforts whereby these new combinatbns 
or systems arise must be ascribed to indiTiduals, men of personality, 
it seems a natural assumption that their religion would be anthropo- 
morphic rather than theriomorphio, and that the ideas of order, 
righteousness, etc., would be of an ethical character. 

Personal religion, in the shape of Personid Totems and Guardian 
Spixits (see Prazer, Tot. Ex, s.vv.), is theriomorphic, but these are on 
the way to become personal gods of an increasin^y anthropomorphic 
character. At higher stages the individual reli^n of the Pharaoh, 
impressive as it so often is, does not exclude striking animal symbolism, 
which, however, is not of an ethical stamp (p. 533). Purther, against 
the assumption that animal gods could hardly serve to unite groups, 
could be set the distribution of certain totem-species — ^whioh, however, 
would unite only the scattered members of the partioular totem-group ; 
or the extension, e.p., of the Apis-bull of Hemidiis — ^thou^ here, again, 
ethical ideas are missing. On tibe one hand, the ritual for a system 
of groups tends to be based upon one already in use among one or more 
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sia^e groupB.^ On the other, the enuneaoe of the more oonspicuous 
iadiTidnals could natnraUy lead to their bemg venerated, to the rise 
of ancestor-cults, and to anthiopomoiphio conceptions of Supreme 
Beings (p. 547). That is to say, the ethical ideas and ideals come 
primarily only throu^ men. 

Further, on the more ezcepidonal and impressive occasions of 
some new union, when a sacrifice was required, the human victim 
might seem fsur more significant and valuable than an animal (of. 
p. 361). An animal surrogate is not to be expected, though animals 
come to be the recognized sacrificial victims instead of man. But 
primarily, at least, the sacrificial animal must possess an inherent 
value of its own. In like manner, a “ sacred ” victim is to be expected 
rather than one that has been consecrated ad hoc (cf. p. 572) ; and as 
blood was the most demental vehicle of hfe, the blood of one of the 
kin would primarily carry a profounder meaning than the blood of the 
victim which had ceremonially been made one of the kin. Here 
Central Australian totemism is extraordinarily suggestive, because (1) 
the dan and the totem are of the same kin and substance ; (2) the 
olan-oeremonies are curiously practical and magico-rdigious,” 
whereas the tribal system, composed of a number of mutually co- 
operating clans, owes its existence to the genius of Individuals, and is 
profoundly interesting from a higher social and ethical point of view. 
In other words, while the cults are totemio — and the detafis have 
parallels and analogies on higher (anthropomorphic) levels-— the 
creative factors are due to individuals. The environment always 
moves more slowly than the individual, and the difierence between the 
gradual development of an environment and the growth of ideas among 
individuals is so invariable as to be anticipated at all ages and at all 
stages of human history. For these reasons both W. E. S. and his most 
convinced opponents are right if it be recognized that social-religiouB 
advance has been from the lowest forms, of which modem Central 
Australian totemism affords only one example, but advances are due 
to individuals whose private (religious) experience, even on the most 
rudimentary levels, was other than that of the group-systeno. 

How this bears upon ideas of Ei^t(eousness) and Wrong (sin, etc.) 
and Atonement (see pp, 654, 658) can now be seen. The fundamental 
ideas of man’s control over nature range from (1) the most specialist, 
as in the totem ceremonies for the control or the multiplication of the 
special animal or plant totem, which is of the same substance as the 

^ See especially Durkheim, 384 where the “ multiplication ” ceremonies are 
employed, ihough not for prmary purpose^ when the novices are being imtiated. 
A sm^ rite may serve many ends, and different ntes may be used to produce the 
same effect and can replace one another (it. 386). 
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members of the olau, to (2) the most general and vague — though^ aa a 
matter of fact, the priestly kings themselyes are more especially con- 
trollers of the weather. But in sJl the beliefe and practices wherein 
men utilize supernatural power there are conditions and restrictions : 
Mana and Taboo are complementary, and success depends upon the 
appropriate conduct (p. 606). In the totem ceremonies the behaviour 
of the officiants, the solemnity wii^ which the rites are performed, and 
the atmosphere throughout combine to point to a psychologioal state 
which can only be styled a literal at-one-ment. Broken taboos and 
wrong-doing would frustrate the rites, which are for the benefit of 
others ; and there are implicit ideas of unity, right conduct, sociable- 
ness, which were capable of being grasped in their concrete form and 
extended. “ In the O.T.,” writes W. R. S., “ the experience of 
forgiveness is no mere subjective feeling ; it rests on facts ” {OTJC, 
441). Primitive peoples have no eacplicit conceptions of Righteousness, 
Sin, and Atonement in any modem sense of the words. Their various 
social ceremonies meant (a) tribal unity and (&) the peculiar unity of 
each clan with some one department of nature ; and although modem 
Central Australian totemism cannot be supposed to represent actual 
primitive prehistoric rdigion, it enables us to understand how an 
extraordinarily rudimentary social-rdyigious system may contain 
at least the germs of the great ideas which in the history of thought 
have been made explicit, differentiated, and devdoped. 

P. 432. Thb LiMPPro Daitos. — O ircumambulation is common, but 
sometimes a limping, hopping, or halting gait characterizes sacred or 
ceremonial dances ; see j&wcy. BrU, vii. 796c (India), Eitrem, 479 (Ice- 
land), HSlsoher, Die Profeten, 132, and Oesterley, The Sacred Darice, 
117 eq,, citing Heliodorus, Aeth. iv. 16 sq, (the limping and leaping of 
Tyrian seafarers in the worship of Heracles of Tyre). Por Gimkd’s 
conjecture that the name Manasseh means [the god] who causes to 
limp,’’ see H. W. Hogg, E,Bi, col. 2921. The Arabic tahhdRvq denotes 
walklug in a loose manner as though disjointed ; it is supposed to he the 
effect of contact with the jinn (Hogg, %b.). Here may be compared the 
place-name Beth-^oglah, Jerome’s locm qyri, which has been connected 
with At. iajdla, “ hobble or hop ” (EJBi, od. 667) ,* it was perhaps the 
scene of a limping dance. Some hopping or limping dance seems to 
accompany the modem Syrian dirge md*ld (Jahnow, Eeb. Leichenlied, 
76 n. 6, oiting Wetzstein). Jacob’s limping, which is associated with 
a stmg^e with a supernatural being (and a victory, Hos. xii. 3 sq.), and 
with a “ pass-over,” may go back to some traditional limping cere- 
mony at the Jordan (Gunkd, Oesterley ) ; though it is said that the 
injury to the sinew of the thigh-socket such as he sustained, is a common 
affection, and causes a man to walk on tiptoe (of, 380 n. 1, above ; 
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Skinner, Gen. 410 But the thigh is a seat of life and piooieative 
power, and was sacred among the North Amenoan Choctaws for this 
reason (Frazer, OB. viii. 264 sqq., especially 266) ; and the limping 
rite thus seems to conneot itself with ciroumoision, possibly as a 
puberty rite.* See above, p. 610. 

When the Elema maskers, a secret society of New Guinea, “ hop 
about as is oharacteristio of gods,” ^ this comparison is presumably 
derived from earlier limping dances performed by men who were 
ceremonially representing or imitating the supernatural beings, and 
whose peculiar gait became fixed in tradition as that of the gods. In 
the annual death-dance at Pulu in the Torres Straits, masked per- 
formers imitated the gait and actions of their deceased kinsmen 
(Webster, 162) ; and among the Kayans of Central Borneo, before the 
rise is sown, masked men imitate the spirits in order to ensure a good 
harvest (OB. viL 186). In a variety of ways men have gained their 
ideas of the gods from those who represented them or embodied them. 
On the stela with Hammurabi’s Code of Laws the Sun-god resembles 
the king, who in his turn is “ the Sun of the Land ” ; * and, alternately, 
the gods are thought of and depicted after the patterns of outstanding 
individuals, and the accepted teaching concerning the gods subse- 
quently provides the patterns for other men to follow. Accordingly, it 
is necessary to distinguish (1) the imitation of gods and spirits by men 
who adopt a certain toilet, wear a disguise, or indulge in certain 
charaoteiistio actiozis such as a limping dance,” and (2) the traditions, 
which have become “ canonical,” concerning the appearance, dress, 
gait, and other characteristics and attributes of the gods. See further 
bdow, p. 674 sg. 

P. 434. — Mir. C. G. Montefiore, in his Hibbert Lectures (1892) on the 
Origin cmd OrowHh, of Beligion as iWustrcUed by the Bdigion of the Ancient 
Hebrew (ed. of 1897, pp. 333 eg., 336 sg.), took exception to W. R. S.’s 
remarks here and also on p. 408 (as regards Lev. xvi. 30). Still, as he 
remarks, the institution of the yearly Day of Atonement “ was likely 
to lead, and did lead, to many fresh supeorstitions. By the letter of 
the law, it was seemingly implied that the guilt of all sins . . . would 

1 For the “ saciedness ” of this sinew Wellhaiisen (168 n.) refers to Eamil, 652, 13. 

* N. Schmidt {JBL. xlv. 275 sq.) conjectures that the nasheh sinew was originally 

the pudic nerve, or rather the mmbrtm virile itself. The Shiahs do not eat 

the hare because, like the camel, it has “ the sinew which shrank ” (The Near 

February 10, 1927, p. 145). 

* Hutton-Webster, Jpi^itwe Secret SoeieUes, 101 eg. (c£. 106 for a limping dance) ; 
S. A. Cook, Bidqeway JPresmtation Volume, 397 sq. On limping gods, cf. also Fries, 
MV AO. XV. 104. 

4 Similady , the god Ehons of Thebes is r^resented as an Elgyptian prince, 
possibly Haremheb ((hessmann, Vorirage^ Warburg, iii. 182). 
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be wiped out aud atoned for by the ceremony of the Atonement-day.” 
He objects also that nothing is said in the Mishnah about ” material 
prestation,” and argues that the atoning efficacy lay in the Day itself » 
and that there was a formal suspension of forgiveness between the act 
of repentance and the Day. Of. also G. E. Moore, E.Bi, “ Sacrifice,” 
§51 who refers to B. Judah the patriarch, who seems to have 
maintained that the Day of Atonement expiated sin without repentance, 
though this was an exception to the prevailing view. W. B. S. (p. 434 
1, 3) states that sacrificial rites lay the deity under a social obligation. 
It is true that the trend of orthodox Babbinical Judaism was to insist 
upon the more ethical and spiritual conditions of atonement, but 
” there are emphatic allusions to the Sheohinah countenancing sin 
and dwelling in contact with it. . . . God dwdls in Israel at all costs ” 
(Abelson, Intmanmce of Ood in Bahh. Lit. 138). Gray {Sacrifice, 320) 
observes that the institution of the Day of Atonement tended to foster 
the growth of a very mechanical and unethical view of sin. He con- 
cludes : “ Every ritual of expiation, every symbol of forgiveness, every 
theory of atonement, is liable to abuse and to foster an unethical and 
unspintual conception of God’s attitude to sin, and it would not be 
difficult ... to parallel from other religions such abuses as we have 
observed of the Jewish Day of Atonement, and also of such protests in 
favour of a more worthy one.” 

P. 434. Easting Befobe a Saobed MEAii.-~See OB. viii. 73, 75, 
76 sq., 83, ix. 291 aq. The practice served to prepare the body for mys- 
tical experiences. It was a custom among the Jews of Philo’s time 
to fast during the day or to abstain from food and drink before the 
Paschal meal, though scarcely for the reason given by some Babbis — 
to increase the appetite (so Pesod^. 99a; Gray, 376). The early Syrian 
Christians fasted before receiving the “ Holy Mysteries ” (Bud^, Book 
of Oovemora, ii. 666), and it was a practice at the Mysteries (cf . S. Angus, 
The Myatery-Behgiona and ChriaUanity, 85). Erom the complaint in 
Isaiah Iviii. 3, it vtrould seem that fasting was supposed to ensure divine 
attention (cf. Jer. xiv. 12) ; and although to affiiot oneself ” (Hwnah 
nSpheah) might have been mainly psychological, it comes to denote 
fasting ; see Cheyne, E.Bi. 386 n. 4 ; Benzinger, ib. 1507 (§ 5). 

P. 435 n. — ^In the account of the sale of a priesthood in Babylonia 
the sacrificial priest receives the intestines, ribs^ reins, stomachy etc. ; 
see further G. B. Driver, Centenary Supplement of the fovm. of the 
BoyaH Aeiat. Soc. 1924, Oct., 43. At the present day the l^yam of 
the Palestinian shrine generally receives the skin and the aoixt^s 
extremities, head, abdominal organs (excluding the large omentum) 
and the maihah (the part of the throat where the knife has out it) ; see 
Canaan, JPOS. vi. 43. 

43 
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P. 437. SACOBon) Dbess (of. 461 s^O.—Gannents frequently serve 
as an indloation of o'wneiship (p. 336 n. 1) or of a daim (of. Ezek. 
xvi. 8 ; Buth iii. 9),^ as a token of protection, or as a covenant mark 
(Landberg, Arab. v. 176 aq ,) ; in the period of the Eirst Babybnian 
Dynasty the impression of the fringed border of a man’s mantle 
served instead of a seal or a signature (Thureau-Dangin, Rituela Accad' 
67 n., 96). At the New Year’s Festival in the cities of Bayblonia the 
king would send his garments to represent himself (Langdon, Efic 
of Crecakn, 29 n.). The clothes of “sacred” men naturally have 
a special virtue {e.g. Mohammed’s ; Wellhausen, 196). Special and, in 
particular, “ dean ” garments are commonly necessary on sacred 
occasions, and (usudly dark red and purple) were worn in Babylonia 
both by the priests and laymen (Lagrange, 239 eq. ; Morgenstem, 
146 eq.). But such garments, besides being ritually “ dean,” were 
sometimes in some way connected with the gods who were being 
worshipped. A priest is said to wear the clothes of the city of Eridu 
(Dditzsch, Handwdrterhtich, 3716), and in general “ the exorcising 
priests donned special garments — often in imitation of the god in whose 
name they acted ” ( Jastrow, Ed. Bd, 316). Centuries later, at Harran, 
the worsMpper who approached the various planetary gods wore a dress 
appropriate to the god.* Presumably it was necessary to resemble 
— externally, at least — ^the god to whom one was appealing (it was 
a sort of identifloation or communion), and along these Imes may 
be ezplained the masks and other coverings of the worshippers of the 
buU-deity in Asia Minor and elsewhere (A. B. Cook, Zeus, i. 490 sq.). 
In Egypt, the man who presided over the rite of munu^oation is called 
“ Anubis the embalmer,” and sometimes seems to have worn a jackal 
mask.* But in general, masks are not necessarily to imitate gods, they 
may also serve, like veils, to hide the face from the vulgar gaze or from 
gazing upon the sacred. Of. Exod. xxxiv. 33 aqq. 

Here may be mentioned the use of skins (see p. 474). The skin of an 
animal may be preserved as a token of, or as actually containing some 
vital part of the animal {QB. viii. 173 ag.). Skins of sacridcial victims 
are preserved as amulets, or they are used in ceremonies of rebirth 
(m Kikuyu) ; e.g. a man wrapped in a skin or otherwise identified with 

1 See WeUhausen, Arohio f. Ed. 1904, p. 40 aq . ; Goldziher, Ahhand. i. 46 aq. 

* Be Goeje, Leiden OrieiUd Congreaay 1888, li. 841) ; cf. the special dress worn 
when oonsultiiig orades of Trophonius (Fans. iz. 89) and Delphi (Livy, zziu. 11). 

> Bla ckm a n , Broc, ofJSoc. Bibl. Arch. zl. 66. On masks, see Andrew Lang, Mydi, 
Eituailf etc. (1899), ii. 284 ; Crawley, Myatic Rose, 114 sq., 330 ; Hoffman and 
Giessmann, ZATW. 1922, pp. 78 aqq., 94 aq. (on the teraphim, see further Sdlin, 
AUtesL jPr^JteHamua, 208 sj.). On Gregentius, p. 438 n. 2 above, Stiibe (note 700) 
adds references to Migne, JPofr. Or. ixxzvi. i. 699, and ZJDMO. zzzr. 1 sw., 
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an ammal undeigoes symbolically a radical change in his statos.^ Such 
a nimal s axe not necessarily sacred, although, where this is the case, 
as in sleeping on a ram-skin to obtain a revelation (Pans, i 34, 6], 
ideas of communion or identity are involved. 

On some Babylonian representations of Marduk and Adad, the robes 
of the gods are adorned with astral symbols, which, it would seem, are 
intended to associate them with their celestial realm.* The cosmic 
interpretation of the dress of the Jewish hi^ priest in Josephus (Ant. 
iii. 7. 1), in spite of its lateness, is explioable only if it pointB back to 
antique conceptions of the relation between the gods in their heavenly 
abodes and their human representatives on earth, which persisted (in 
varying forms) down to a very late period. On this, see Gray, Sacrifice, 
143 sqq, (on the sacrificial service in heaven), and the rather speculative 
treatment by A. Jeremias in his HariMuch (passim). 

P. 438. Imitation and iDENnsroATroN.— -The desire to imitate 
or otherwise resemble a sacred being ranges from the loftiest spiritual 
injunction to imitate the perfection of a Heavenly Pather (Matt. v. 48), 
or to be “ holy ** as Yahweh was holy (Lev. ziz. 2), to the crudest efforts 
to imitate eztemaUy the animal or other sacred object with whom men 
felt themselves to be most intimately connected. Thus “ Condor 
clans in Peru who believed themsdves descended from the condor, 
adorned themselves with the feathers of the bird” (Praaser, Tot. Ex. 
i. 26). Among the Thompson Indians of North America, the boy who 
received a guardian spirit would paint his face with designs symbolic 
of this spirit (iiL 414). Among the Australian Amnta the newly 
initiated youth, after being told his secret name (which may be that 
of one of the famous departed, of whom he is the reincamation), is 
painted on face and body with the device of his totem (L 196). A 
new-born babe of the Deer clan of the Omaha Indians will be marked 
with red spots down the neck to indicate that it is a deer ; and when 
one of the Buffalo clan dies he is wrapped in a buffalo robe before rejoin- 
ing his “ ancestors ” (iii 103 sq. ; of. the Hingit practices, ib. 269 sq., 
and those of the Haidas, 289). In all such rites whereby the sacred 
being is imitated or an identity externally effected, the visible action 
has, primarily at least, a genuine psychologioal value. It manifestc 
a communion with the sacred being (of. Durkheun, 357 sg.), howevei 
conventional or mechanical this relationship may subsequently become. 

1 On skins in ritual, see Frazer, FOT. ii. 6 sqq . ; Eitiem, 386 sqq. (see ib. sq. 
482 sq., on clothes in ritual). 

* Gf. A. Jeremias, Old Test. i. 106, fig. 88 (cf. u 190 n.), and Handbwh d, Alt 
orimU. Oeisteshultuir, 42, fig. 25 ; Qiessmann, Altorisnt. Bidder e. A.T.\ figs. 814 
326 (with description, pp. 90, 93). Sellin, in t^ NsUske-Festsehrifi, 712, oonjecturei 
that the priestly shining drw in Babylonia reflects the shining ma^estyof the goc 
(cf, Ps, civ, 1 sq.). 
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It lepiesents the constantly lecoirent st^ge where “spiritual** 
ideas aie grasped only in a concrete and visible form; and it 
illustrates the characteristic difference between (a) the emphasis upon 
the outward act, aa engendering, maintaining, and revealing a par- 
tioular inward state, and (h) that upon the condition of mind of which 
the outward act is, at its highest, the natural fruit (cf. A. B. David- 
son on Ezrir. xviii. 9 {Comb. BthZe]). But however mystical 

the rites of imitation may be, they lypiciJly serve an essentially 
praotioal purpose. In becoming like the god one acquired his povrers 
and gained possession of his ability to control either things or else 
the processes which he operated. The most striking cases of imitation 
are those in the Central Australian ceremonies, where certain totem- 
clans imitate in one v^y or another the totem in order to make it more 
abundant (as food) or otherwise control it. The imitation sets in 
operation, as it were, a “mystic potency” (cf. 1. King, 152 sqq.). 
However mystical inutative rites may seem, the religion of primitive 
peoples is juedominantly practical ; and the rites which seem to be 
cruddiy magical are better described as “ magico-religious.** For 
the details, see Frazer, GB. i. 85 Tot. Ex. i. 105 aqq., 184 sqq. ; 
Duikheiin, 351 sqq. See above on “ limping,** p. 672, and on imitation 
by means of dress, p. 674 ; also EBE, “ Religion,** § 19. 

P. 439 sq. Thb Matbbial aisd tsb SpiBiTTrjkX<.— In his final para- 
graph, summing up the whole book, W. R. S. indicates the supreme 
problem of religion: (1) the real difference betv^een primitive and 
advanced religions, and (2) the factors of the progressive development 
of religion. Fveiywhere there is an invariable tendency for ideas to 
pass into movements, and attention to any movement readily evokes 
the tendency to copy it. All primitive types of thought are at the 
perceptual rather than the conceptual stage : ideas are “ bound,” 
and cannot be grasped save in some physical, material, or concrete 
embodiment. Some material object or action, more or less appro- 
priate to the occasion, is commonly desired in order to give reality to 
what at higher stages is recognized as essentially mental ; and purely 
' psychological processes must be helped out by concrete rites.^ Primi- 
tive man, observes Ereglinger, has no internal life. “ H est idaliste, 
d4oouvre des rdalistds objectives lib m5me oh il n*aper^it en fait que 
les images subjectives ndes dans sa propre pens4e ; il est matdriaJiste, 
touB les concepts se matdrialisent dans sa pensde, sans d*aill6urs, cela 

1 Cf. Naaman in 2 Kings y. 10 $gq. Canaan {JJPOS. vi. 88 n. 4) cites a curious 
case where a mother cures her son of a very bad fright by acting as though he were 

dead ; his alarm and anxiety dispel his fright, but he must eat of a hen which she 
has been boiling, and the hen is a black or white one according as the man had been 
frightened m the night-time or the day. See aboye, pp. 84 sqq. 
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va de SOI, que oette mat4riaJisatioii soit vrai oonsoiente.” ^ Priinitive 
religion, accordingly, is intensely practical, and centres on Liunan life 
and on real human interests (above^ pp. 16 €qq, ; cf. Lectures, 412). 

The difierences between the practical sodal-ieligious cults of 
rudimentary peoples and the more conoeptucJ and abstract stages of 
thought at the higher levels constitute a common source of mis- 
understanding, and raise important questions. Misled by the con- 
creteness of primitive religion, it is easy to overlook the ideas that lie 
behind or are implicit in primitive rites. On the other hand, since 
ideas of salvation, redemption, etc., would, as W. R. S. remaaks, be 
primarily expressed in some concrete shape, it is often difficult in 
particular oases, e.g. in dealing with the O.T., to determine whether 
such ideas were reinforced by or expressed in concrete form, or had 
already become purely spiritual.^ Ideas of spiritaal imitation of a god 
have their more rudimentary physical counterpart (p. 675) ; and to 
Bpixitual rebirth or regeneration correspond realistic rites of rebirth 
(p. 649). Primarily, at least, such rites must have been of psycho- 
logical value ; ideas of the kinship and marriage of gods and man, and 
other realistic modes of thought, must have been a genuine expression 
of the intimate relationship which men felt to subsist between their 
supernatural beings and themselves. 

Now primitive men not only fail to recognize any essential differ- 
ence between human and animal life, but can even aver a substantial 
identity between themsdlves and their totem (Frazer, Tct- Ex, i. 119 ; 
of. above, 88 eq.). The Kangaroo man points to a photograph of him- 
sdf andsays, “That one is just the sameasme; so is a kangaroo.’’ The 
explanation of this lies in the meaning his totem has for him ; ^ and 
similarly, on a considerably higher level of dvilization, when a Pharaoh, 
like Ikhnaton, is “ son ” of the solar disk Aton, it is obvious that the 
solar body is the embodiment of his god as truly as an image or other 
terrestrial object can be to its worshippers. So long as jdrysioal con- 

1 Etudes sur Vorigine et le divdoppefMtU de la vie rdigieuse (Brussels, 1919), 
1 . 160 sqq. Of course this type of thought occurs everywhere. In Borne, “ Faunus 
is the wood and Vultumus is the nver, the name of the seed is Ceres ** Dryads 
and Hamadryads ore trees,” and “ whereas Naiads are sources, nixies and hags, 
and tree-spirits and brownies, are souls that are only bound to sources, trees, and 
houses, from which they long to be rtieased ” (l^engler, The Dedine of ike West, 
i.403). 

* e,g,, as concerns ideas of the safety of a man’s “ soul,” see Cook in Peo^ 

and ike Booh (ed. Peake, 45 sqg.) \ cf. H. W. Bobinson, t&. 358 sgy[., and for the 
connexion between “trust” and prostration or throwing oneself upon 
another, see Q. Driver, t5. 118, a^ cf. J(^, 1902, April, 447. See above, p. 685. 

> (B. Durkheim (188, 206) : totemism is the religion, not of such and su(di 
animals, men, or images, but of the power foundin them, though not to be con- 
founded with them. 
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orete lites and modes of thought have a meaning whioh we can only 
desoribe as psyohioal or spiritual, the social and ethical value of much 
that seems purdy ritual or material is psychologioally exj^cable. In 
point of fact, the extent to whioh the “ spiritual ’’ lurks in seemingly 
erode and physical forms is astonishing. Ideas of “ supernatural ” 
hiith, of the “ spirits ” or “ souls ” even of inanimate objects, or the 
ability of “ spirits ” to eat the “ spirit ” part of food, taken with the 
preponderance of religious or magical rites and practices in the life of 
primitive men, have given the impression that they must have passed 
all their time more or less in a mystical state. It is, however, truer to 
say that at the lower undifferentiated stages religious and related ideas 
permeated the greater part of life, and that through the very scanti- 
ness of positive knowledge the “ supersensuous ” was more immediate. 
Indeed, the reality of what we should call the spiritual or the super- 
senuous was such that even at higher stages of development, spirits 
and souls have concrete form, and spirit and matter instead of being 
antithetioal are different qualities or modes of the same substance, being 
more reiOned or more coarse as the case may be. The immediate reality 
of the spiritual and psychical is the characteristic feature of early 
thought; the explicit distinction of the psychical and spiritual from 
the physical and material marks the great advance. 

“ The early Hebrews did not think about Yakweh, they bdieved 
in him and expressed the reality of his sovereignly in the great things 
whioh he did for his people” {Prophets, 42). The more detached 
objective and critical attitudes are secondary. It is then that names 
of things lose theb oonozeteness and a distinction can be drawn between 
a name or a word and what it stands for, and meanings can be severed 
from the ways in whioh they are expressed. Differentiation takes 
place. In Lectwea, 224 aq., W. B. S. characteristically illustrates this 
la the ‘‘growth of the religious consciousness” at the Reformation. 
Rites like that whioh accompanies the prayer to Ishtar (p. 646 n. 3), or 
the ceremonial cited above (p. 676), have no real justification for their 
existence ; none the less it often proves dijBBoult to sever rites from 
that with whioh they have no genetic oonneidon whatever. Similarly, 
a god will not be deemed to exist apart from the sacred object in which 
he is embodied, even as at the stage of conceptual thought ideas of 
a Supreme Being are treated in a quasi-physical way. And when 
the connexion between idea and ritual is of the closest, as in rites of 
purification, imitation, and rebirth, both the readiness with whioh 
the forms come to obscure the spiritual dement whioh had given them 
their primaiy value, and the difficully of modifying them, can be easily 
understood. Again, it often happens that the spiiitual value of a rite 
ifl so slight that, properly speaking, it requires reinforcement which, 
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however, is not provided for by any other rite ; or the rite has implioa- 
tions which, if developed — and there is a tendency to develop them — 
would impede ethical or inteUectnal progress. Upon the form in 
which an idea is cbthed, or on the rite with which it is fused, will 
depend the advance of thought.^ 

The spiritual idea that can be found in some physical dress, e,g. 
the imitatian of a god, is neither in isolation nor is it solely spiritual. 
Primarily, it has some real connexion with its environment. Por this 
and other reasons it is proper to distinguish, where possible, between 
(a) the magico-reUgious, which has an evident value, even thou^ it be 
interwoven with ideas of nature and the control of nature which are no 
longer held, and (&) the purely magical^ wherein individuals profess to 
control nature in their own right, or there are amulets and other ob- 
jects to which is ascribed an efhcacy which is in no way inherent in 
them. The difference turns upon their psyohologioal and social value. 
If, for example, the idea of scapegoats arose merely from a confusion 
between (1) the possibility of transferring actual physical burdens and 
(2) the supposition that bodily and mental ailments could be as readily 
shifted (see Frazer, QB, ix. Preface), the rise and persistence of the rites 
would be psyohobgioaJly inexplicable. Hence, although numerous 
examples of a purely magioal order could undoubtedly be cited, the rites 
must be regarded— when a long view is tahen— as primarily “ magbo- 
religbus.” * Moreover, it is misleading to stamp reli^n at the 
physical stage as necessarily unethical. Early ideas of the Sacred 
and Holy had not that etMoal or moral value which the Hebrew 
prophets gave them; they were pre-ethioal. They did not neces- 
sarily exclude an ethical meaning, but they were undifferentiated, 
being interwoven with what non- and anti-ethical. And as the 
stress was not laid upon their ethical signiflcanoe, they not only 
included but even emphasized (as in the Kediahdth) what proved to 
be immoral and anti-social.^ 

1 G. F. Mooie of Bdigions, i. 585), referring to the Boman deities Con- 
cordia, Spes, Fietas, etc., obser^ that modem authors often regard these as the 
deification of abstractions and a mark of advanced religious devdopment ; but 
“ it is only the modem who conceives them as abstract : the power which works 
harmony among citizens is for the antique apprehension no more abstract than 
the power that works the germination of grain m the earth.’* One sees how the 
treatment of ideas of Concord, Wisdom, etc., were hampered by their embodiment. 
The Semitic divine abstractions, in South Arabia, etc., are merely appellatives : 
Hulm is not Wisdom, but the wise one ” (Nielsen, Sandbueh, i. 195 sg.). 

* Inddentally, it should be noticed that tea desire to idate primitive psychobgy 
to that of more advanced peoples is itsdf significant for the science and theory of 
rdigion ; cf. EBB. “ Bdigion,” § 12. 

‘ Cf. p. 658. In the same way, ideas of ** rdigion ” can be at a pre-eUucal stage 
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Differentiation and the development of some partioular aspect 
are the most characteristic features in the history of religious thought, 
and a distinotion has to be drawn between legitimate development, 
when a spiritual meaning is found in some rite, etc., and the tendencies 
to 6nd some deeper meaning for which there is no justifioation— the 
notorious abuse of the aUegorioid method of intei^retation. Spiritual 
development does not lie only in making explicit what was formerly 
implioit, but in processes of transmutation. In a singularly forcible 
passage, W. R. S. explains the spiritual ideas of Yahweh as a reaction 
against the passion of Semitio heathenism {Lectwrea, p. 425). Error 
and aberration will force a recognition of elemental ideas which need 
reshaping, even as gross evil will compel the recognition of the prin- 
ciples which it violates. Excesses in region (phaUioism, licentious 
cults, human sacriffce), and all else that is socially destructive, are to 
be regarded on this account, not as primary phenomena, but as late 
decadent tendencies. But it is often possible amid ceitaia gross, 
irrational, and “ superstitious ” beliefe and practices to recover some- 
thing germinal which needs transmuting, even as, at the conceptual 
level, an extreme theory, theology, or philosophy may contain ele- 
ments which in another form are of permanent value.^ 

It is instructive to inquire why new spiritual teaching, such as that 
of the prophets, is ultimately assimilated. It may be found that it 
has developed and made explicit what was already implioit, or it has 
fitted in with current belief, or it has transmuted or reshaped it. But 
the spiiitnal ideas of great figures tend to be, like themselves, isolated 
and apart from practical life and thought. They need adjustment and 
systematization. There is always the danger that spiritual ideas will 
become merely verbal. Spiiitaal teaohiag is preserved by being 
systematized in tangible or concrete form, in individual or social life, 
in a doctrinal or other system. The teaching of the prophets became 
embodied in post-exilic Judaism, and “ without those hard and ossified 
forms the preservation of its essential elements would have proved 
impossible.*’ * The example is of the deepest interest as showing that 
the stage when religion has become “ spiritual ” (as in the individual- 
istic prophets) is never the final stage. Many interesting points at 
once arise out of the idationship between the pre-spiritual and later 
stages. It may be asked, e.g., whether the ^‘priestly*’ account of 
the oiroumcision rite is recognizably post-piophetio, and whether the 
national history of IsiaeL in its present form represents pre-prophetio or 

when atteation is directed to the intense subjective meaning that it has for the 
individual rather than upon its more objective aspects. 

1 Cf. Cook, Study 211 

> Cf. Wellhausen, Prolegomena, 497 cited in JEney. SrtU^^ xv. 390d. 
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post-piophetio teaching. Moreover, false oontiasts are frequently 
made. The Babylonian psalms, in spite of their many admirable 
features, deem unspidtual because of their material rewards or the 
absence of higher feelings of love for god or fellow-men. But a Uving 
religion is praotioal and apt to be material, notably that of Israd. 
The contrast is as misleading as that between the praotioal life and 
rdigion of Israelites and the height of idealism in the N.T.-~as distinot 
from the troubled history of a worldly Christendom. 

Beligious 6:q>erienc6 must be made artloulate, and therefore needs 
a theology— ee W. R. S. was insisting in his earlier work (Lectmea, of. 
323 et passim). So, too, spiritual religion must be in a system which 
is in a certain harmony with ordinary life and knowledge. In the 
development of religion the spiritual part, implicit or expUoit, has 
invariably proved the most essential — conversely, that which has been 
developed is that which was spiritual ” ; and at the hi^r stages it 
must be embodied in order to preserve it, but it must not be suffocated. 
The “ congenital defect inherent in every attempt to embody spiritual 
truth in material forms ” (p. 440) is most obvious in rudimentary 
religion or in the priestly ritual of a post-exilic Judaism. But when 
W. B. S. — ^in the earlier part of his career, at least— reiterates his dis- 
satisfaction with the theology of the day, and looks for a revival of the 
old Reformation spirit and principles, he is implying that even an 
explicitly theological system can lose its old spiritual power (see the 
iTitrodwUion). The transition from the physical or material stage 
through some spiritual movement to a new systematization at the 
conceptual level is not all ; and “ spiritual ” religion is not merely 
that which by reason of its terminology stands conspicuously opposed 
to material or ritual forms. 

Gray {Sacrifice, 43 sq., 52 sqq.) contrasts the spiritual demand of the 
prophets that men should be like God, with primitive communion rites 
and the offering of gifts. The root idea of both of the latter belongs, 
he asserts, to a “ grossly material view of religion and of man’s rela- 
tion to God ” {ib. 54). This is forcibly put. T^re are many practices 
whereby a man is taken out of himsdf into a “ supersensuous ” realm, 
and the occasions will be fdt to be sacred ” ; but a distinction may 
well be drawn between those like the use of intoxicating drinks 
(p. 575 ; of. also p. 612 sq.), and those whose demoralizing effects are less 
patent, notably material gifts (of. p. 639). Again, even if man’s gift 
of his own will to God be completely spiritual (Gray), must not this 
surrender be translated into action ? And if so, the question will 
arise, When is a man doing or not doing the will of his god? If to do 
God’s win is spiritual idigion, it would seem that a distinction should 
be made between {a) the occasions when the individual is conscious of 
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alternatives, one of which is definitdy “ higher,” and may be regarded 
as in accordance with, or in snbniission to, a Divine Will ; and (&) 
all those where he is at least not consoionsly acting contrary to his 
highest ideals. There are other oases which need not be considered ; 
and it seems evident that in the latter (h) he is, consciously at least, 
not opposing God’s will, though whether he is therefore doing it brings 
up questions which do not belong here. All that has to be said now 
is that one of the most characteristic features of primitive religion is 
not (1) “ my will,” the will of the all-powerful wonder-worker ; nor 
is it (2) “ thy wiU,” an explicit dependence upon and surrender to a 
higher power ; it may be called (3) “ our will.” In the last case men 
are admittedly or virtually or implidtly co-operating with their gods.^ 
They are a “ chosen people,” or “ representative ” mdividuals ; they 
are symbols or vehicles of the recognized god(s), and it is frequently 
taken as a matter of course that the gods do the will of their adherents. 
Or men perform ceremonies to procure that for which elsewhere they 
appeal directly to the gods ; they act qua gods. This type readily 
develops, in one direction, into explicit subservience and quietism, 
and in the other, towards the crudest magical attitudes ; and for this 
reason it can be regarded as prunaryi “ Our will ” is the typical 
religion of the narrow group-system consisting of gods and their 
worshippers ; it is religion of an immanental and not transcendental 
character, and on this account is of the first importance for estimating 
the nature of “ spiritual ” religion. 

W. R. S. clearly recognized that his researches bore directly on 
“ the great problem of the origins of the spiritual religion of the Bible ” 
(p. 2). Communion or At-one-ment with a Divine Power, as he had 
previously insisted, was a moral, a personal thing; it is an invisible 
bond, not an outward sign (Lectures, 223, 275, 319). It is enough for 
us to recall the Hew Covenant to be written on a man’s heart, or the 
Divine Presence when two or three are gathered together in His Hame 
— ^in the Talmud when men meet together to study the Torah the 
Shechinah is in their midst.* How amid the many forms in which 
experiences and convictions of communion, at-one-ment, or fellowship 
have expressed themselves, we can distinguish (1) the fundamental 
experience without which the evidence would be unintelligible, and 
(2) the various forms which we may attempt to evaluate and arrange 
in some order of development. The x which we trace in I, m, and n is 
the “ spiritual ” element ; and ambiguity is caused when with x, the 
psyoholo^al origin of the forms and their primitive expression, is 
confused I, which, as the most rudimentary of forms, is regarded as the 

1 See ERE, “ Rebgion,” § 19 (3). 

* Bab, Berachoth, 6a (Abdson, 145). 
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true origin. Moreover, even to say that I developed into m and m 
into n goes farther than to say that n can be traced back ultimately 
to I (of. p. 641, top) ; and it is obvious that I can never represent actual 
prehistoric primitive data. So, as regards the theory of totem-origins, 
it is admittedly of extraordinary suggestiveness ; it has drawn attention 
to the potentiality of some very rudimentary cults and to the per- 
sistence, recuixenoe, and constant reshaping of elements — of which the 
idea of communion is only one — ^whioh for this reaa<m may be called 
" spiritual.” W. R. S.’s theory of the “ totem-origin” of sacrifice is 
true, therefore, in the sense that in totemism we find the most primitive 
types of belief and practice that we can well conceive, and that, as 
Durkheim clearly showed, it contains in rudimentary form some of 
the significant features which mark the higher religions. 

It has been said somewhere that the most ancient reli^n would 
be the purest, the most recent the truest : at all events it is an im- 
portant question whether primitive religion has any real value for or 
anything to contribute to modem knowledge. Has the “ vision” of 
early types of religion any meaning for mature thought which admits of 
being rationalized ? Now, when Christianity arose, it did not cover 
the same ground and have the same rmlim as pre-Christian Judaism ; 
and the same can be said of post-exilic Judaism in its relation to the 
old religion of Israel. In rdigious as in other thought a new stage 
will often be more intensive, but on a narrower basis, more idealist, 
less catholic. In the history of religions and of sects progress in one 
direction seems often to be accompanied by impoverishment in others. 
The development is at the cost of earlier material which had some 
value. It may be that this material is no longer compatible with the 
new movement, its interests or its mUimi or it is unsuitable for its 
members, who, it may be, are at a much less mature stage of in- 
tellectual growth. There are conspLcuous occasions where religion 
has severed itself from non-religious material which it has not even 
transmuted, and characteristio of primitive religion is much that is of 
peculiar interest if only because of the profound gulf between it and 
modem thou^t. 

The development of religion has been marked by the extension 
and differentiation of early ideas. What is true of a vital part of a 
system becomes tme of every part, in both cases conditionally. What 
is true of the supreme representative individual applies— when allow- 
ance is made for differentiation of function— to all. We pass— in 
Egypt — ^from the eager hope that the great men must surely survive 
death to the belief that this may be true of alL The cosmic importance 
of the one or the few, by virtue of their relation to their god, gives way 
to the supreme value of every individual, and for the same reason. 
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Properly, eveiyfclung is conditional, dependent upon a man’s place in 
the system. The divine king and the anthiopoxuoiphio god expand 
conceptions of human personality and of man’s place in the Universe. 
From the pre-eminent cosmic value of a divine king, and from the 
governance of the world for a Chosen People, we reach the presupposi- 
tion that man is the centre of the Universe. It was a rations^ing, as 
it were, of the mystical experience of man’s oneness or unity with all 
realily (p. 666 sg.). Farther examples are unnecessary ; it is enough to 
say liiat all early and undifferentiated stages of religious and other 
thought — ^the rdationship between god and man and nature, the unity 
of the spiritual or psychical with the material or physical, and so 
forth— demand on out part a rational formulation of the relation 
between successive stages in the differentiation of thought and between 
the snbseq,nently differentiated forms. 

There is much in primitive religion that corresponds to “ Divine 
Immanence ” : the interrelation of gods and worshippers within the 
system, the “ material reality of the spiritual,” and the interpenetra- 
tion where gods and men are alike one with nature. Where this 
realism prevails the actual world is both matter and spirit, and it 
seems probable that it is the origin of the dualist systems which have 
advanced beyond primitive religion and incorporate the learning and 
the sdenoe— or psendo-scienoe— of their age. This dualism may be said 
to mark the transition from ancimit rdigion to the victorious Ghristi- 
anity which (1) was essentially a social religion rather than a theory of 
God, Man, and the Universe, and (2) explicitly preserved the teaching 
of Divine Transcendenoe. But whereas in this dualism the strictly 
transcendental aspect falls into the background, in early idigion it can 
constantly be recognized. The divine king, in spite of his extraordinary 
powers, was subordinate to the supreme god (p. 545) ; the intei> 
penetration of man and nature (man’s power over and in nature) did 
not neoeesaiily exclude the existence of supreme gods (often, no doubt, 
otiose), or of supreme piindpleB ; and in the early ideas of “ holiness ” 
moral elements were by no means always wanting. Even in totemism 
—which can he described as an “ immanental ” system— there are, as 
distinct from the clan- totems, gods of the tribe (cf . p. 663). In general, 
the tendencies that made for Immanence were, properly speaking, 
balanced by those that made for Transcendence (p. 564). Beligion 
has struggled between a dual and a triple organization, (a) The world 
is physical or material and psychical; but the psyohioal is not 
neoessatily spiritual, even as the ‘‘ numinous ” is not necessarily sacred, 
or thfiiatio (p. 553 eg.). On the other hand (h) Yahweh is above nature, 
and therefore above this psychical principle in nature (of. p. 662). 
Similarly, man is flesh (sarx) and psydte, but the pneuma is the trans- 
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oendent, life-giving source; and without this transcendent dement 
every system ceases to devdop, becomes closed, decays and dies. 

We must recognize, with. W. B. S., that the centrid fact in reiligion 
is its progressive development. The difference between the vicissitudes 
of religions in generd and the continuous explication of ideas up to 
the present day^no mere subjective conviction— is as vital for the 
world of thought as is man’s place in the world of organic hfe. The 
spiritual teaching of the great creative ages is marked by an utter 
uncompromising insistence upon Divine Transcendence, and upon the 
futility of all human anticipations that the mere continuity of any 
rdigion hitherto is a guarantee that it will survive, should it lack 
the essential spiiitnality. True spiritud religion is not necessarily 
that which is at the conceptual stage, or is mystical, or e3q[>resses 
itself in psychological or spiritual terms — ^upon this the lengthy history 
of rdigion is decisive. Nor is that which is necessarily embodied—in 
order to make it effective— in practice or rite, in doctrine or system, 
necessarily physical, material, or mechanical The spiiitual elements 
are those wMoh prove to be pregnant ; upon them depends the further 
devdbpment of that which must have some embodiment and must 
be at least an implicit system. But outside every system is that which 
makes for its further growth ; and without it progressive development 
sooner or later becomes impossible. Materialism is so far unavoidable 
that both the perceptual and the conceptual, the physical and the 
psychical, may belong to “ matter.” Even Pure Materialism seems 
methodologically necessary. But it becomes the dosed system devoid 
of those pregnant dements which are fed from outside the system, and 
matter,” in this sense, is the fixed concept, the absolutdy delimited, 
the data of the statistician, and— as brute matter^ it can be weighed 
and measured. 

Accordin^y, the value of primitive rdigion lies in the fact that it 
reveals, not ^ historic origin, but the exceedin^y rudimentary 
forms of the religious and other ideas from which modem thought has 
been derived. It shows us why they were true and effective for their 
environment, and how their strength lay in their interrdation one with 
another. The difference between the most primitive and the most 
advanced religion is precisely as instructive as that between the lowest 
and the hipest organisms.^ It is the permanent significance of 

1 Although emphasis must be laid upon the inciease of difierentiaticm and 
ipecidization in t^ history of thought — and therefore on the distinction between 
what belongs to Religion and what falls outside it— the periods of itiative un- 
difEeraitiation, when some red unity is found to lie beneath the differences, no less 
require emphs^is, though the questions that ansa therefrom are of a phOosophicd 
ox[methodologicd nature and do not bebng here. 
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W. R. S.’s work that problems which are tisnally approached in the 
light of definite theologioal, philosophical, or other presuppositionB 
were being treated de novo by a man of extraordinary attainments, 
who had a special knowledge of the area wherein the great progressive 
movements in rdigion took place, and who, while intensely religious, and 
with distinot th^logical interests, had from the first the oonviction 
that a reformulation of religious dootrine was the need of his age.^ 

P. 446. Elottem. — O f. Phcenioian used of Nergal (CIS, i. 1192) 

and of Astarte (XJdzbarski, Ephm. i. 155), and rjkeifi (lidz. ii. 89). 
In the Hittite treaties liditra and Yaruna are il&im, but not Ihdra, 
perhaps beoause he was more dearly individualized as the national 
god. In the Amama Letters iUSmt is used with a singular verb in 
No. 964 ; and the Pharaoh is addressed as “ my god,” %ldnu(-ia), and 
by Abimilk of Tyre as (ilu)8ham8hi-ia, ili-ia, USni-ia (151i). The 
plural in Semitio does not necessarily refer to a number of single 
persons or things (Gesenius-Cowley, Heb, Gram, § 124), and the so- 
called “ broken plurals ” are “ in all probability . . . singular abstract 
forms which gradually came to be used in a concrete and collective 
sense, and hence pass for plurals ” (Wzn. Wright, Comp, Oram, Semit, 
Lang, 148). The plural does not necessarily serve the same function 
OTeiywhere, and the view that the plural Elohim is derived from 
polytheism — as though it denoted the Pantheon — has difficulties. In 
contrast to individualization, tendencies “ to pluralize the super- 
natural ’* are recurrent ; W. Warde Powler observes it even in the 
inscriptions of the Empire (Boman Ideas of Deity, 16 ag^.) ,* for Greece, 
of. the “ gentle gods,” etc. (Nilsson, 111 sq,, 120). Or the plural is 
indefinite — “They” — see Meyer, Israel. 212 n., who considers the 
phmilis majestaHs an inadequate explanation of such oases as Tera- 
phim, Di Manes, etc. At certain stages of religion the whole animal 
or tree species is sacred, and not the sin^e specimen, which, in truth, 
is as eternal as the species and immanent in it. In such cases there is a 
very real “ deity,” though it is without clear-cut personality (Durk- 
heim, 191, on the species-god of Samoa ; Crawley, Tree of life, 262). 
Among the Australian Dieri the name for the supreme god Mura- 
Muia (“ very holy ”) designates the ancestral beings ; and the name 
Nuralie, the god of tibe tribes on the Murray River, is sometimes used 
as a collective expression for the primeval group of mythical beings 
(Durkheim, 290 ; of, Marett, Threshold of Bel, 152 sq,), 

1 Thou^ W. B. S. passed from being an ardent theologian to one of the most 
penetrating cntics of Semitic rehgion and sociology, he did not himself attempt 
the necessary task of reformulating theological doctrine. On the contrary, towards 
the close of his life he found occasion to declare that he felt he never could ha^e 
been a theologian {Life, p. 635). See the Introduction above. 
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P. 461. Naked akd Unshod. — ^For nudily in rdigions ritual, 
of. the use at Mecca (Wellh. 110 ; Qaudefroy-Demombynes, 172) ; on 
praying in a state of nudity, see Goldziher, Noldeke-FestscMft, 328 ; 
for classical examples, besides the Lupercalia (p. 479 above), see 
Eitrem, 62, and in general J. Heckenbach, De nvditaU sacra sacrisgue 
vinculis (Giessen, 1911). At the present day, when Palestinian women 
implore the help of a god or saint they uncover the breast or go 
entirelynaked as a sign of humiliation (JPON. vi. 16) ; and in India they 
strip naked in a ploughing-iite where the rain deity is invoked (JBAS. 
1897, pp. 476 sq,, 478 aq, ; 1898, p. 196). For other Indian examples, 
see B. E. Enthoven, Folklore of Bombay ^ 329 sq. (nudity in learning 
and in practising arts of incantation, fertility rites, etc.). In the 
Bossel island, o:S Papua, there are districts each of which (called ydba) 
is owned by a person of rank and controls some important process 
of nature (wind, birth, sago, sun and moon, etc.). Any untoward 
conduct would prevent the owner from exploiting this power of control, 
and people who visit the yaba always shed their clothing and take 
nothing with them (W. E. Armstrong, Anthropos, xviiL-xix. [1923-4]). 
Nudity rites are prehistoric, and the nude female image with crossed 
arms holding her breasts, etc., is taken to be a fertility charm or fertility 
goddess. In Palestine people at the present day will go in rags when 
they pray for rain {JFOS, vi. 167), and the custom of tearing the 
garment, laying bare arm or shoulder in mourning, may be interpreted, 
partly, as a survival of a nudity riise (see Jastrow, JA08. xx. 133-160, 
xxi, 23-39 ; ZATW. 1902, pp. 117 sqq.), and partly and more psycho- 
logically as a mere impulsive action.^ 

As regards shoes, the modem peasant will remove them at the 
shrine of an important wdi (Canaan, JP03, i. 170, 171 n. 1). The 
custom was in vogue in Babylonian ritual (see Jirku, ZATW. xxxvii. 
120) ; and in the Psalms of Solomon ii. 2 the writer complains that 
alien nations trample the altar with their sandals. For classical 
references, see Eitrem, 91 n. 6, 392 aqq, ; Frazer, Ferns, v. 202. 

P. 466. — Of. taboo, R. Campbell Thompson, Demons and 

Evil SpirUa of BabylorUa, iL pp. xli n. 1, 119, Semitic Magic, 126 n. 2. 
Muss-Amolt gives the meaning “ magical spell, curse.*’ 

P. 466. PHAiJiio Symbols.— Various phallic objects have been 
found in Palestine, e.g. at the foot of a pillar at Megiddo (G. Schumacher, 
Tdl drMvtesdlm, i. 128), and at Taanach (E. Sellin, Nadhleae anf den 
TeU Taannek, 1905, p. 9, jfig. 7); one rudely carved to represent 
a man at Zakariya (Bliss and Macalister, Eamuations in Palestine, 136^ 

1 The Assyrian teim for tearing ofi a garment m mourning is sharatu (see KJlT. 
603 ; Lagrange, 321 ; Wmchler, AUorimt. Forseh. u. 29, 40). On its Arabic 
equivalent, used, of a mark tattooed or cut on the person, see Kinship, 250. 
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plate IzviL no. 7). They were fonnd in basketfuls ” at the high 
place of Gezer along with Astarte plaques ; and one of the pillars is 
evidently itsdf phallic (Macalister, Gezer, h. 394 ; Vincent^ Canaan, 
113). Besides some phallio objects at Petra, innumerable emblems 
were found at Nippur (Peters, JA08. 3di. 132, 141 sq, ; of. MDOQ, 
1904, June, No. mL 26, a phallio-shaped pillar). The phallio origiu 
of the boundary stones (hxAurru) is doubtful. For the view that the 
ideogram IB£=fdmdnu=god of the phallus, see Ungnad, ZA, zxxvl. 
272* Phallio emblems are rare on Babylonian seals (Ward, 65, 153), 
and they are not prominent in the cult of Adonis (Baudissin, 179). 
On the whole, indisputable female emblems on stone pillars are, in 
apite of arguments to the contrary, relatively rare ; and phallicism 
is a secondary phenomenon in religion. This is not to deny that at 
times it became extraordinarily prominent; but phallicism never 
developed into an organized cult, even as phallio interpretations of 
religion have not succeeded in presenting any reasonable systematized 
theory of the history of religion.^ 

P. 465. PmsTBOHN. — ^There are few traces of birthright in Baby- 
bnia (see Meissner, Bextrdge z. (Mob. Privairecht, 16 ; Johns, Bab. and 
Ass. Laws, 162). For ultimogeniture or junior-right in the O.T. and 
elsewhere, see Frazer, FOT. i. 429 sqg., who discusses some of the 
causes which may have led to primogenituie. Keasons for the special 
treatment of firstborn can be found, e.p., when a child is bom to a ohild- 
less couple or in response to a vow (cf. GB. iv. 181). Such is the 
anxiety touching the successful issue of a marriage that sometimes 
it is o^y after the birth of a child that a marriage is considered com- 
plete (Chawley, Mystic Bose, 432, 464). Children, and especially first- 
born, have been sacrificed to cure barrenness or, more generally, to 
ensure health, good fortune, and fertility (Westermarok, Moral Ideas, 
L 457, 460 ; GB. iv. 184). There are various savage rites — devouring 
the firstborn (New South Wales),* or killing them outright ; or the 
firstborn may be sacrificed to ensure the preservation of his successors 
(FOT. iii. 173). Sometimes the first few children are sacrificed 
(GB. iv. 181, Abyssinia). Men, and especially children, are slain by a 
king to restore to life a friend or to preserve the life of a king (Crawley, 
277 sg.; GB.VL226). 

It is often believed that the father is reborn in his child; ’ for this 

1 See Lagrange, 190 eg . ; Spoer, ZJlTW. xxviii. 271 ; Ghwssmann, audx. 118- 
128 ; Sdlm, OLZ. 1912, col. 119 sg . ; Budde, %b. 247 sg , ; and Gans^fniec, Arch, 
f. Bd. zxi. 499 sgg. (on Luciaa, Dm Syr. xvi.). 

* Frazer, Bdisfin ImmorUdtiiy, ii. 69 n. (re&.). 

* In the Laws of Manu the husband is reborn as an embryo in the wife {OB. iv. 
188 sgg . ; see EEE^ n, 382, and A. B. Cook, Zeut, u. 29^* 
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reason, at Tahiti and elsewhere, a chief should abdicate when a son 
is bom (QB, iv. 190) ; hence the infant is put to death. The birth of a 
son may be an indication that the father will die (the Baganda, JTOT. 
i. 662). Again, because the son is in some way his father over again, 
the father’s name must not be given to the jSbratbom, and in Morocco 
the son is never called by the name of his father (if alive), unless that 
name be Mohammed. This name is frequently given to the first 
son, and the first daughter is called after the Ptophet’s daughter 
Fatima.^ By a natural variation of the idea, a man is reborn not in 
his son but in his grandson. Commonly both have the same name 
(above, p. 510), and sometimes it is considered a misfortune for a chief 
to see his grandson {FOT, i. 479 ag., 679 aq,). Throughout, the funda- 
mental ideas turn upon the perpetuation of the stock. 

In some social conditions it would be highly doubtful whether the 
firstborn was the trae child of his mother’s husband (C. E. Fox, JRAL 
xlix. 119). This might be immaterial (a) where it was enough that he 
belonged to the group of which his mother was a member, and (b) 
where “ a man is father of all the children of the woman by whom he 
has purchased the right to have ofi^pring that shall be reckoned to 
his own kin ” [KinsKyp, 132, where the husband calls in another man). 
Again, (c) where ceremonial defloration was practised the legitimacy 
of the firstborn mi^t be doubtful. Among the Banaro of New 
Guinea this ceremony takes place in the spirit or goblin house of the 
village,” and the child is “ the spirit-child or goblin-child ” (FOT* 
i. 534) ; and elsewhere the firstborn will be of at least partly “ sacred ” 
origin. Does this throw light upon the “ sacredness ” of the firstborn 
in Palestine, with its hedSahlm, and its licentious cults ? * The evidence 
is admittedly incomplete (see p. 617 aq .) : the firstborn were sacred to 
Yahweh and must be redeemed ; but infant sacrifice prevailed. The 
firstborn perpetuate the stock, and Yahweh was the spiritual father of 
Israel. Bpiritfual religion requires, not animal or human sacrifice, but 
“ the souls of the righteous, and of children who have not yet sinned ” 
(late Jewish ; Gray, Sacrifice, 172) ; and the Agadah of the third 
century a.d. developed the doctrine of the efficacious merits of pious 
children (Marmorstein, Doctrine of Merita, 96, 163). The 

new-born found interred in the sacred area at Gezer can hardly be 
proved, in view of the drcumstanoes, to be sin-offerings (Mioah, vi 7), 
and it cannot, of course, be proved that they were firstborn ; but 
whether they had died a natural death, or — as is more probable — 

1 Westennarck, Morocco, n. 404. Of the same order is the conviction that the 
same name cazmot be borne by any two persons of the same tnbe (f?B. in. 370). 

^ Ps^us (Migne, 832 sg., cited by B. G. Thompson, Sem Magic, 223) refers to 
the orgies of the Euchitso and the sacrifice of their offspring nine months later. 

44 
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had been saonfioed, the presence of the “ spirits ” of infants in a 
sacred locality may be associated with the common resort of women to 
shiines in the hope of obtaining offspring — a hope the more intelligible 
if “ spirits ” of infemts were known to be there. 

P. 469. Sbt and thb Ass. — ^T he “ golden ” Set is an old misinter- 
pretation of “ Set of Ombos ” (Prof. T. E. Peet, private communication). 
Set’s is uncertain ; it was perhaps the okapi, which became 

conventionalized and, in the Greek age, was identified with the ass.^ 
The ass is generally reddish in colour col. 344 and n. 1) ; and in 
Egypt the sacrifice of “ red ” men long persisted (Maoalister, ERE. 
w. 862; also Mader, 32 sq., 120 sqq.). In the Sumenan pantheon 
Esigninij one of the subordmate gods, tended the sacred asses of the 
great god NingirBu (L. W. King, S%mer and Ahkad^ 259, 268), and 
the ass was the animal of the god Labartu. It is possible that the 
special regard for the ass, in the case of the redemption of the firstling 
(Ex. xzxiv. 20), was because, as a beast of burden, it performed the 
work of the gods in the reidm of the dead (Campbell Thompson, 
Semitic Magic, 234). In any case, as an older animal than the horse, 
and on the analogy of the “ horses of the Sun (cf. 2 Kings xziii. 11), 
we might expect it to have been no less sacred in its day. But 
there is little to be said conceming the ass in Semitic lore (0. J. Ball, 
F8BA. xxxii. 64 aqq . ; of. also A. B. Cook, Jowm. of Hdl. Studtes, 
SLY. 81 sqq.). The Sumerian designation of Damascus as ass city” 
can hardly be explained (see, e.p., Haupt, ZDMQ. Ixix. 168; 
Winckler, Arab, Sermt, Orient, 171 eg'.). What Theophrastus (Porph. 
de AbfA\n, ii. 26) has to say about the ass and sacrifices may refer 
not to JvdoBcms but Idfimceane (Buchler, ZATW, 1902, pp. 206 sqq,). 
On the ass as a symbol of strength, cf. Wellh.^ 157.^ 

P. 469. Hsbacsles and ten Quail.— H eracles was slain by T^^phon 
and brought to life by lolaos ; see Frazer, OB, v. Ill sq. On lolaos see 
Kinship, 226, 257, and on the ** resurrection ” of Heracles see Baudissm, 
135, 172, Abel, Bev, Bib,, 1908, pp. 570, 577 eq. The meaning of the 
name Eshmun has been much discussed (see lidzbarski, iii. 260 sqq.), but 
remains tmoertain. The identity of Eshmun and the Arabic suTnana 
(quad) is favoured by Barton (267 n. 2) as against both Wellhausen (10) 
and Baudissin (208, 305 sqq,). Certainly, the meaning of the root 
(oily, fat, luxuriant, robust, etc.; see ]^ud. 207) is not unsuitable 

1 Boeder, in Boscher’a Ze®. iv. 777 aq., cf. 778, 776 ; see Keos, MV AO, 1924, 

1 . 25 sq, Newberry {KUo, xii. 897) identified it with Alliaa’s wart-hog (Fhaeo- 
chcsrus africaMu). 

* Among his numerous manuscript notes to his copy of Wellhausen’s Beid- 
entum^ (in the labiaiy of Christ’s College, Cambridge), W. B. S. observes that, 
according to CazvdoS (i. 877i), riding backwards on an ass would cure scorpion 
bite; see also Seid.^ 216. 
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for a deity of the Baal type (though it does not seem to enter into 
theophorous names )» and fits the quail, which is a fat, plump bird, 
like the penguin, the bird when dead is apt to breed worms {E,Bu ooL 
3991), and a oharaoteristio malady produced by the bird was called 
Tnorlms Hermlms (cf. Hommel, 730). like the maxma of the Israelites 
in the wilderness, the quail was divinely provided food, and the 
people, tired of manna and lusting after flesh, were “ consecrated ” in 
order to receive it (Hum. xi. 18). But whereas the manna was not to 
be stored overnight (Ex. xvi. 19), the quails were eaten for a month, 
and with disastrous results. Further, whereas manna continued to 
be regarded as divme food and belongs to distinctively Israelite 
tradition, the quails had associations in both Phoenician and Greek 
mythology (of. A. B. Cook, Zeua, i. 644 n.), and they were perhaps 
burnt alive to Melkart-Heraoles at Tyre and to Sandan-Heracles at 
Tarsus {OB, v. 112, 126 n. 3). It is noteworthy that in another 
Biblical story (Num. xxi.), where the Israelites com;(dain of the manna 
and of the lack of flesh, they are thereupon bitten by “ serpents,” and 
the bronze serpent set up to cure them recalls the connexion between 
the serpent and the healing god Eshmun. 

P. 469. AoDinoirMi Note G. — ^For critioisms, see Stiibe, 337 eqq. 
(with references and fuller details) ; Eitrem, 391 n. 1 ; Nilsson, Oriech, 
Feste, 368; and Baudissin, 129, 144 (who questions whether Lydus 
knew of any Adonis festival in spring). Prof. W. R. HaJhday (in a 
private communication) suggests lhat eo-Keiraa-iihov (see p. 473) 
may be a periphrasis for some term like SivcKros, which meant technic 
ally an unshorn lamb less than a year old, and so taboo in Athenian 
sacrifice (Androtion, 41 ; Philoohoros, 64). He compares emiroicos 
^Ekoti ifL irSkei , . • dtv ivinoKov reXiav, i,6. a mature sheep with 
wool on or unshorn ; Paton and Hicks, Inscriptions of Cos, 401.^ 
W. B. S.’s emendation would then become unnecessary. 

P. 481. CovBKANT CBEBMOinBS. — ^Two types are to be distin- 
guished ; see Meyer and Luther, Israditm, 566 sqq, (1) In £x. xxiv. 
3-8, the blood of the sacrifice is sprinkled over the people and over the 
altar (representing Yahweh). (2) In Gen. xv., Jer. xxxiv. 18 sqq,, the 
distinctive feature is the passage between the severed animal. The 
former is a familiar type (cf. TrumbuU, Blood Covenant, 4 sqq.), but in 
the latter the significance of the severance and of the passage is not so 
clear. Parallels are found in purificatory and in imprecatory cere- 
monies (Frazer, FOT. i. 398 sqq,, 407 ; Meyer, 660 n. 1 ; Trumbull, 186). 
For the parallel Assyrian imprecatory ceremony, where the victim is 
not, however, a sacrifice, see Frazer, 401 sq., EAT. 597, and MVAG. 
iiL 228 sqq. It has been thought that the passage between the divided 
^ ^ cdso Halliday, Livarpool Annals of Art and Archaology, xiy. 12, 
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victiin may be a “ rite of passage,” symbolizing the emergence into a 
new state (of. Pilcher, PSBA. xl. 8 aqq.) ; Crawley, however, recalls the 
“ split token,” the division of an object so that two contracting parties, 
by possessing each a half, are themselves parts, as it were, of a whole, and 
are thus most closely united (MysHc Bose, 238, 248, 268). On 

the Scythian custom (p. 402 n. 3), see Erazer, FOT. i. 394, 414 ; and 
on the origm of the term b&rUh, see E,Bu “ Covenant,” § 1 ; Lagrange, 
234 sg. 

Westermarok does not agree that the underlying idea of covenant 
ceremonies is that of communion.^ He argues that the blood-covenant 
imposes duties upon the contracting parties and a penally for their 
transgression ; and he invokes the Arabic 'or and *ahd where, in the 
former case, a ma exerts pressure upon a more powerful individual 
(or saints etc.) in cider to secure, if not rather to compel, his protection, 
and, in the latter, a man who undertakes a task ‘‘ is believed to expose 
himsdh to supernatural danger in case of bad faith.” As regards both, 
“ their primary object was not to establish communion, but to transfer 
conditional curses both to the men and to the god.” On the one hand, 
Westeimarck rightly draws attention to certain forms of belief and 
practice which might easily be overlooked. On the other, there are 
gods who are believed to safeguard treaties and covenants (of. Baal- 
Beiith, p. 534) ; and when they are mentioned {e.g. in the Egypto- 
Hittite or the Hittite-Mitannian treaties), their ability to punish any 
infraction of the conditions is naturally not the only reason for their 
presence. In covenants and treaties the relationship between the 
parties and their gods is a more essential fact than the way in which 
the rdationship is used, viz. in imprecations and curses. The very 
notion of transference of curses implies a relationship, and the object 
of exerting pressure upon gods (spirits, saints, etc.) is to utilize them 
in a way that is “ magical ” rather than “ religious.” Westermarok’s 
argument involves the theory that the “ magical ” relation is more 
primary than the “ religious,” and that even if some covenant cere- 
monies are of a “ religious ” nature — ^which presumably would not be 
denied — the “ magical ” aspect is more essential than the “ religious.” 
But W. B. S. throughout argues from the priority of religion.” AnH if 
this is only a “ theory,” it will daun to deal both with the facts and with 
rival theories more ade<^uately than does the “ theory ” of the priority 
of magic, and to provide a phil(»ophy more true to human nature. 

^ Origin and Bevdopment of Moral Ideas, ii. 208 sg . ; Bifuail and Belief tn 
Motocoo, 1. 564, 669. 
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general IJNLLX 

The references in Rotnan numerals are to the Introdntction 


ibd-f names in, 40, 68, 608 
AM-hiba, 664, 666 n 
Abi-, names in, 46 
Ablution after a piacular sacrifice, 
361 ; removes taboo, 4 61 sq. 
Abnil, idol at Nisibis, 210 
Absalom, long hair of, 484 
Abstmenoe, original significance of, 
486 Sre Fastmg 

Abstract names of deities, 509, 
679 n. , abstract ideas m concrete 
form, 669; abstract reasoning, 
666 . 

Abyssinian names denoting kinship. 
610 

Acacia. See Samora 
Achan’s breach of taboo, ] 62 
*Acicaf ceremony, 133, 328 , 610 

Adar, god, 292 
Ad6n, divine title, 08, 41 i 
Adonia, 411 

Adonis, orTammiiz, 68,411 ; Cypnan 
Swme-god, 411, 475 ; at Byblus, 
191, 329: moummg for. 262, 
411 sq. : gardens of, 177 n. 2, 
1 97 n. ; sacred river, 174 
Adranus, god, 292 
Adytum, 200 

Africa, and the Semites, 496 ; cattle 
sacred m, 296 sqq , 600 
After-birth preserved, 634 n. 6 
Agag, sacrifice of, 362, 363, 369, 
492 

AhaXLoy Arabic, 432 
Ahaz, altar of. 378, 486 sqq 
AU, 692 
Ah\-, names m, 46 
AM ail-ar4, Arabic, 198 
Ahura-Mazda, 629-667, 659 
'Ain al-Bacar, at Acre, 183 
AkhyUa, Arabic, 167 
dUat, 31 6> 666 ; at Petra and Elusa, 
66 sq. ; at TabaJa, 212 , at Taif, 
210 

dll-Eatheis. See Supreme Gods 


AUSUf Hebrew, 196 
Al-*Ozza. See ‘Ozza 
Al-Sbajara, 160, 187 
Altar, as table, 202 ; as place of 
slaughter, 341; as hearth, 377 sgq., 
487 ; cleansing of, 408 ; Ahaz’s, 
378, 486 ; heavenly, 633 
Altars, candlestick, 384, 487 sq. 

*Am (uncle, people, name of god), 
610, 647, 610, 662 

Amathus, human sacrifices at, 376 ; 

asylum, 148 
Ambrosian rocks, 193 n. 

Amen, Bam-god, how worshipped, 
302 ; annual sacrifice to, 431 
Amharic, an analogy, 496 sg. 

Amir, Ambic, 62 

'Amm-anas, South Arabian god, 225 
Ammi-zaduga, the name, 669 n., 
664 

*Amr, anecdote of, 162 
Amulets and charms, various, 183, 
336, 381 sqq., 437, 448, 463, 467, 
468 

Anaitis, worship of. 32 1 n. 

*Anath, Anathoth, 211 
Ancestors, cult of, 166 n., 508, 
544 sqq , 605, 670 ; dead rejoin 
ancestors, 675 
Androgyny, 472, 478, 617 
Angela, in old Hebrew tradition, 
^6 sq. 

Animal-names and totemism, 622, 
624 ; in Judah, 626 
Animal sacrifice. See Sacrifice 
Animals, their “souls” preserved, 
585 ; sacred, protected, 543 ; two 
kinds of, 367 

Animals, and men not distinguished, 
538 n. 3, 677, see 641 n. ; their 
kinship with gods and men, see 
Kinship and Totemism 
Anointing, 233, 383 sq., 582 sq. 
An^, sacred stones, 201, 211 
An^m, 157 n., 424 
70X 
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Anthropomorpliisni, how far primi- 
tive, 86 , 206 ; and idols, 

211; reaction against, 528; 
and theriomorphism, xxxix, 540 
sq., 547, 624 fiq , 629, 669 aq. 
Antioch, anniversary at, 376 
Aparohai, payment of, 278; to 
preserve continuity, 684 
A]^a, pool of, 107, 175. 1 78, 375, 
536 

Aphrodite, Cyprian, sacrifice of 
she^ to, 406, 469 
Apis, Calf-god, 302 
Apollo Lermenus, inscription of, 464 
Apollo Lyoius, 226 
*Ar, Arabic, 692 

Arabia, its pnmitiveness, 496 aqq . ; 
its primitive language. 498 aq ; 
break up of older rel^on, 46, 71, 
268, 462, 498 ; agriculture in, 109 ; 
fundamental ty^ of saenfioe m, 
338 aqq. ; sacred tracts m, 142 , 

166 aqq . ; temples m. 112 ; com- 
merce of, 71, J09; taxation in, 
468 aqq. 

*Arafa, prayer at, 111, 276; woc/Hf 
at, 342 

Ares, sacred nver, 1 70 
AricZ, 488 aq. 

Aialrio, 448 

Arist^racy and kingship, 73 
Arib^ (Greek), xhx, 684 n. 3, 667 
n. 3 

Artemis Munyohia, 306 
Artemis Orthia, 321 aq. 

Article, use of, in Hebrew, 126 
Aryans, the, 31 aq.^ 49, 194, 541 n. 
Asbamman lake, 180, 182 
Asoetioism, late Semitio, 303 
Asolepiades, 308 
Aaclepius, sacred nver, 170 
Aaddk, 659 aqq. 

Aaham, 216, 399 aqq. 

Aaherah, 187 sgg' , 191 , 660 aqq 
Ashes, lustrations with, 382 ; oath 
hy.479 
Ash(i)rat, 661 

Ashteroth JKamaun, 310, 602 ; “A 
of the sheep,” 310, 477, 603 
Ass, wild, sacred, 468 aq., 690; 
firsth'ng, 463 ; head of, as charm, 
468 

Asshur, deity, 92 

Assyrian conq.uests, their mfiuenoe 
on N. Semitio religion, 36, 66 , 77 
sgr.,266,268, 368,472 
Assyrian Semites, 13 


Astarte, goddess of herds and flocks 
310, 366 ; as Oypnan Aphrodite, 
470 ; of Eryx, 471 ; her sacrifices, 
471 ; vanous types of, 477 ; bear- 
ded, 478. See ^herah, 661 aq. 
Astral deities, as rain-givers, 107 ; 
worship of, 136: astral cults, 
641 aq. ; symbols, 676 
*Aaur, Hebrew, 466. See Mo'avr 
Asylum, right of, 77, 148, 160 ag'., 
maq 
Atad, 191 

*Ataw, pL of *Atlra, q.v. 

Ataigatis, 172 aqq. 

Atar-samain, deity and tribe, 609 
'Atha'n (Land of *Athtar), 99 
Athene, cult of, 620 
'Athtar, South Arabian god, 69, 94, 
100, 466, 616 

Arabian sacrifice, 227 
Atonement, primitive conception of, 
as creation of a hfe bond, 348; 
function of, ascribed to allsacnfice, 
237 ; as implicit m totemism. 671; 
with one’s own blood, 337 ; by 
gifts, 347 95 ?.. 396 aq. ; by sub- 
stitution, 421 ; ooimeotion with 
idea of communion, 320, 661 ; 
day of, m Levitioal law, 396 aq . 
416, 430, 462 ; in later times, 644, 
672. See Piacula 

Atoning (piacular) sacrifices, de- 
velopment of, 363 aqq. 

*Au(j, god-name, 43 
Authority, its seat, 59 sq, 70; ideas 
of, 622 aqq, 

Baal, meaning of the word, 94 aqq., 
633 aqq. ; as efficient cause 6 ^ ; 
house or land of, 97 ; as divine 
title (6a7) in Arabia, 108 ag. ; 
antiquity of the name, 632 aq. 
Baal, m proper names, 94 
BaaJath, 94 

Baal-herith, 96 n., 634, 667 
Baal-bamman, 94 ; votive cippi of, 
191,477^. 

Baalim, as lords of water and givers 
of fertility, 104; as sustamers, 
534 

Baal-marood, 96 n. 

Baal-peor, 627 
Baatas, magical plant, 442 
Babylonia and A^bia, mfluenoe of, 
498; material from, 497; in- 
habitants of mixed blood, 13 aq. 
Babyloniau Nev Year, 642 aq. 
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BfletoofiBce 24.7 
Batylia, 210 

Bagradas, etymology of, 171 
Bahkif Arabic, 112 n , 632 n 6 
Ba*l See Baal 
Bambyce. See HierapoHs 
Ban (kerem), 160, 371, 463 
Banqueting-haU, 264 
Banti Sahm,feud with the ]inn, 128 
Bar-, names in, 45 
Barada, sacred nver, 17] 

Barahutin ii^tjramaut, 134 
Baraka, 651 n., 621 n., 644 
Ba/nm, charm, 437 
Barkos, theophorous name, 46 
Barrenness, cure of, 614 n , 667, 568, 
690 

Bat7t, Arabic, 281 
Bean juice, for blood, 480 
Bed, use of, when forbidden, 484 
Bedoum religion, 71 
Beersheba, 182, 186 
“■ Before Yahweh,” meanmg of ex- 
pression, 349, 419 n 
Bekri cited, 146, 182 
Bel, table spre^ for, at Babylon, 
235 ; human wife for, 60, 616 
Bellona worship in Home, 321 sq. 
Belus, sacred nver, 174 
Ben-hadad, theophorous name, 46 
Berosus, legend of creation ot men, 
43 ; of chaos, 89 

Bethel, 116, 206; royal chapel of, 
247 eq . ; feasts at, 252 ; altar at, 
489 

Beth-hagla, 191 
Be^ulah, 108 

Biblical criticism, 215 n., 574 
Birds, lire, in purification, 422, 428, 
447 

Birds in sacrifice, 21 9 

Birth, supernatural factor in, 613 ; 

Australian theory of, 623 sq. 
Btsmillah, 279, 4:17, m 
Black-mail, 469 

Blood, as the life, 40, 606 ; as food, 
234, 379 sqq. ; drinking of, 313, 
322 n„ 338, 343, 368, 379 ; liba- 
tions of, 203, 230, 235 ; sacrificial 
use of, 233 sq, ; atoning force of, 
337 ; disinfectant or tonic, 661 ; 
why efficacious, 663 ; lustrations 
with, 344, 351, 381 ; bond of, 313 ; 
offenngs of one’s own, 321 ; 
BPimkluig of, 344, 431 ; sanctity 
of kmdi^, 274, 283; of gods, 
flows in sacred waters, 174 ; of 


bulls, superstitions about, 381 ; of 
the grape, 230; substitutes for, 
480 ; avoidance of effusion, 602 
Blood covenant, 314, 479 
Blood revenge, 32, 72, 272, 417, 420, 
462 

Blood- wit, none for slaughter within 
kin, 272 

Bond, of food, 269 sqq., 697 ; of 
blood, 312 sqq., 595 
Booths, at Feast of Tabernacles, 484 
Booty, law of, 637 
Boundaries, sanctity of, 661, 570 
Boys, long hair of, 329 sq . ; as exe- 
cutioners, 417 
Brahman sacrifice, 699, 650 
Brazen altar at Jerusalem, 486 
“ Breath, hfe-givmg,” 655, 673 
Brothers, go£ as, 510 sqq. ; of. 

Tntrod. p. 1 note 
Buddhism, influence of, 303 n. 
Buffalo, sacred with the Todas, 299 
431 

Bull, symbolism of, 533 
Bull-roarer, 547 n., 551, 607 sq. 

Bull’s blood, su]Mrstitions about,381 
Buphoma at Auiens, 304 sqq. 

Bunal of sacrifices, 350, 370 
Burning, of Hvmg victiins, 371 , 375, 
406, 471, 632 ; of the d^, 369 
Burning bush, 193 ; of. 562 
Burnt-offering, 418 sq.; before a 
campaim, 401 sq. See Fire Sacri- 
fices and Holocaust 
Byblus, Adonis- worship at, 329, 411, 
414 ; sacred enca at, 191 

a SeealsoK 
Cain, the our^ of, 270 
Cainan, god-name, 43 
Cairns, sacred, 200 sqq., 570 
Oats, Arabic, 156, 170 n. 4, 668 
Caleb the dog-clan, 603, 626 
Camels, saormoed by Amb6,21 8 , 338 ; 
slaughter of, by Nilus’s Saracens, 
281 sqq.. 338 sq , ; as food, 574 ; 
flesh of, forbidden, 283, 621 ; 
sacred in Arabia, 149, 156, 460, 
462, 508 

Campaign, sacrifice before, 401 sq ., 
640 

Candlestick altars, 384, 487 sq. 
Cannibabsm, 317, 367, 586, ^1 
Captives, sacrifice of, 37, 362 sq., 
491, 641 

Oarmathianfi, portable tabernacle of, 
37 
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Carmel, sanctity of, 156 
Carnion, or Camaim, 310, b03 
Carob tree in modern Palestme, 192 
Carthage, deities of, 169 ; sacrificial 
tariffs at, 217, 237. 435 ; human 
sacrifice at, 363, 374, 409 
6'6 w 5, Aiabic, 99 
Cathartic sacrifices, 426 hqg. 

Cattle, sanotity of, 223, 296 sq,, 302, 
600 

Cans, god, 68 

Caves and pits, sacred, 191 sqq^ 
Cereal offerings, wholly made over to 
the ^d, 236 sq,, 240, 280 
Cervaria ovia, 364, 474 
Chaboras, 172, 174 
Charms. See Amulets 
Chastity, sacrifice of, 329, 6J 1 aqq. 
Ohemosh, god, 376, 460 
Cherubim, 89 
Child-godB, 520 aq. 

“ Childhood of religion,” 257 
Children, sacrifices of, 368, 370, 410, 
630 n , 688 aq ; ownership of, 638 
Christ, as brother, 512 n., 663, 
of. Introd p. 1 note ; baptism of, 
581 ; his death, 654 ; immanent 
in the world, 663; in Abyssinian 
names, 510 

Chnstianity, its interpretation of 
sacrifice, 424 ; appeal to the in- 
dividual, 693 ; its “ organic 
unity,” 694 

Chrysorrhoa, Damascene river-god, 
171 

Chthonic deities and demons, Semi- 
tic, 198, 566 aq 

Ohoich, as organic unity, 594; a 
primitive idea, 507 n. 

Chvringa (Austral ), 568, 635 
Gironmcision, 328, 608 aqq,, 642 
Clan, sacra of, 275 aqq. ; defrayed 
out of communal funds, 250 j 
Clean animals, 218 
Clients, worshippers as, 77 sqq., 461, 
531 ; stamped with ^tron's camel- 
mark in .Arabia, 149 
Clothes, how affected by l^oly con- 
tact, 451 aq. 

Clothing and rags, offerings of, 335 
0od&8, Arabic, 453 
Colooasium, by river Belus, 183 
Commemorative stones, etc. See 
Memorials 

Commensality, 269 aqq., 596 aqq. 
Commerce, Arabian, 71 ; and re- 
ligion, 401 


Communion, and atonement, 320, 
651, aec Eorgivoness ; = reunion, 
666, aee Unity ; by eatmg, 
696, 599 ; drmking, etc., 574 aq. ; 
contact, 608, of. 612 aqq., aee 
Stroking (ntual) ; by Imitation 
{qv.); idea of communion in 
ancient saonfice, 240, 396, 439 ; 
imphoit, in totemism, 671 ; spirit- 
ual aspect, 593, 681 aq., of. xxsiv ; 
criticisms of the theory, xlii aqq. 
Communism, theoretical, 637 
Communities, structure of antique, 
32 aqq See Groups, Systems 
Compromise, m reli^on, 528 
Coney {hytax), among Aiabs of Smai, 
88, 444 

Conlession, 646 
Consciousness, growth of, 257 
Consecration, ntual of, 206, 572 
Contmence. See Chastity, Sexual 
mtercourse 

Contntion, ntual expression of, 
430 

Coran, Suiu vi 137 explamed, 110 
Cosmopolitan religion, 472 
Covenant, = people, 665 ; by food, 
269 aqq ; by sacrifice, 318: of 
Yahwehand Israel, 318 aq., 593; 
ritual forms in, 314, 479 aqq.; 
ceremonies, 316 aqq . ; two types, 
619 sg' ; and reunion, 665; gods 
of, 534 

Cow, not oaten in Libya, Kgypt, and 
Phoenicia, 298, 302. See Cattle 
Cow-Astarte, 310 

Cozah, 568; fire of, at Mozdalifa 
342,490 

Creation, ideas of, 513, 618 
“Creative” ideas, xlvi, xlix, 653, 
of. 499 

Cremation, 372 aq. 

Cup of consolation, 323 
Curse, moohanioal operation of, 164, 
656 

“ Out off ”»=outlawTy, 162 n. 
Cynosaiges, at Athens, 292 
Cyprus, piaoular sacrifice in, 400, 
469 

Dagan, Dag:on, 578 
Dance, saonfioial, 432 
Daphne, 148, 173; oraole of, 178, 
sacred cypresses at, 1 86 
David and Ahimeleoh, 455 
David and Jonathan, 335 
Day of Atonement, 306 , 41 1 , 41 6 
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Dead, disposal of the, 369, 647 ; fear 
of, 323, 370 ; appeal to, 546, 606 ; 
eating of, 631 

Dead, drink-offerings to the, 236, 
680 ; meals for or before, 696 
Death of the gods, 370 n. 3, 373 sq., 
414 sg. 

Deborah, palm of, 196 
DeooUati, cnlt of, 628 
De-divinisation, 646 
Deer, saonfice of, alluded to in 
David’s dqge, 467 ; annual sacri- 
fice of, at Laodioea, 390, 466 
“ Defile hands,” 426, 462, 664 
Defloration, ceremonial, 616, 689 
Degradation of sacrifices, 3^ 
Delphi, hair-offering at, 326 
Demoniac plants, 44^ 

Demons, how distinguished from 
gods, 119 sqq,, 638 sqq ; men 
descended from, 60; serpent, 
120, 133; in springs, 168, 172, 
657 sq. See Jinn 
Deutero-Isaiah, ]^nod of, 629 
Deuteronomic rmormation, 646, 626 
Deuteronomy, law of, 215 n., 238, 
248 aqq., 319, 693 ; the tithe, 249 
eq. 

DJiM anivat, 186 sq., 336 
Diadem, original sigmfioance of, 
483 

Dibs, or grape honey, 221 
Dido, 374, 410 

Di^lia (Buphonia), 304 sqq. 

Dionysus, &vBp(avoppa.UrTti^, 306 ; and 
the Queen- Arohon, 614 ; Semitic 
gods identified with, 193, 262, 
457. See Dusares 
Divine food, 697 
D5d, 559 

Dog, sanctity of, 392, 621 ; shrino 
of, 540 n., 660 ; as mystic sacri- 
fice, 291, 626; “hire of,” 012; 
meaning of hoAb^ 596. See Hecate 
Dogma, wanting In ancient religions, 
16ag'.,422 

Domestic animals, sanctity of, 296 
sqq., 346, 355, 463, 600 ; domestica- 
tion of animals, and totemism, 
601 

Dough offerings, 226, 240 
Dove, forbidden food, 219, 294; 
sacred to Astorte, ib. ; at Mecca, 
225, 578 ; sacrificed, 219, 294 
Drago wells, 172, 558 
Dress.n8fea Gh*rm eats 
45 


Duma (Dumat al-Jandal), 206 ; 
annual human sacrifice at, 370, 
409, 633 

Dumffitha. See Duma 
Dung as a charm, 382 
Dusares, Wine-god (identified with 
Dionysus), 193, 261, 620, 536 n , 
676, 603 sq. ; pool of, 168, 179 ; 
rock of, 210 

Eagle. See Vulture 
Earth. See Mother Earth 
Easter rites, 597, 642 
Eatmg, of idols, 225 n , 411 n. ; of 
totems, 598: efficacy of sacred 
meal, 599 

Ebed-, in proper names, 42, 68, 
69 

Ecstatic states, 564, 574 sq, 

Eden, garden of, 104, 307 
Edessa, sacred fish at, 176 
Edom, god-name, 42 
Effigy, god burned in, 373 ; substi- 
tuted for victim, 410 sq. 

Egypt, sacred animals in, 225 sq., 
301, 639, 578 sq., 626 ; vegetarian- 
ism in, 301 
El, 630, 633, 661 
El(a)gabalus, 670 
El^ (Snsiana), not Semitio, 6 
Elders, the council of, 33 ; slay the 
sacrifice, 41 7 ; authonty of, among 
primitive peoples, 623 sq 
Elephantine, name-givmg at, 510 ; 
symposia at, 628 

Elijah, at Carmel, 582 ; Festival of, 
156 

EloMm, original sense of, 445, 686 
El Shaddai, 670 n. 

Elusa, worship of Lat at, 67 
Emim, 566 
En-rogel, 172, 489 
Ephca, fountain at Palmyra, 168 
Epic poetry, wanting among the 
Semites, 49 

Erica, sacred at Byblus, 191, 226 n. 
Eridu, sacred garments of, 674 
Erys, sanctuary of, 294, 306 n., 309, 
471 ; sacrifioe to Astarte at, 309 
Es&r, Hebrew, 481 
Esau, the huntsman, 467 ; a divine 
name, 508 sq. 

Eshmun-Iolaos, 469, 690 sq, 

Essenes, 303 

Ethical ideas, 63 sq., 68, 205 sqq., 
319, 429, 646 sq. ; due to in- 
dividuals, 070 
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Ethhashsha/ph, “ make supplication,” 
321, 337, 604 
Eihrogt 221 n 
Etiquette, sacred, 158 
Eucharist, an Aztec parallel, 597 ; 

and the Mysteries, 599 
Euchitse, 689 n. 

Euhemerism, 43, 467, 544 
Euphrates, sacr^ river, 172, 183, 
558 

Europa, identified with Astarte, 310 
Eve, the name, 567 
Evil, =sm, etc., 645 sq, ; expulsion 
of, 647 

Evolution, in religion, etc , 499, 540, 
585, 599, 624 n., 625, 669, 682 sq. ; 
“ primaiv ” or inaugural stagM, 
499, 543, see Creative Ideas; 
“ secondaiy ” stages, 543, 549, 653, 
572, see zlviii sqq 

Executions, analogy to sacrifice, 
284 sq.t 305, 370 sg., 417 sqq. 

Exile, age of reconstruction, 592 sq. ; 

age 01 mystic cults, 622, ^8 sq. 
Exorcism, 428 

Expiation, Jewish Day of, 430 
Eyebrows, shaving of, 331 n., 619 
Ezrah, free tribesman, 75 

“ Eace, see the,” 643 
Fairs, 187 n., 461 

Fall, the, m Hebrew story, 307 ; 
in Greek, 307 sq. ; psychology of, 
lih 

Family (Heb. mishgafytti), 254, 276 
Family meal, 276 eg. 

Eam\ firstling 228, 368, 462, 579 
Fasti^, original meaning of, 434, 
673 

Fat, of intestmes, forbidden food, 
238; of kidneys, 379 ; burning of 
the, 379 ; as a charm, 383 
Fate, ideas of, 509 n. 3, 659 ; Tab- 
lets of, 643 sq. 

Father, authonly of, 60 n. ; is 
reborn in child, 688 sq. 
Fatherhood, divine, 40 egg., 509 sq . ; 
in heathen religions is “ physical ’ 
fatherhood, 41 sqq., 60, 511 ; in 
the Eible, 41 

Fear of the dead, 323, 370, 605 
Fearin religion, 54, 123 sq., 136, 154, 
395, 619 sq,, 540, 549, 588 
Fellowship, by eatmg together, 264 
sq, JSee Gomznensality 
Ferments in sacrifice, 220 sq., 387, 
485 


Festivals, sacrificial, 252 sqq. 
Fetichism, sacred stones and, 209, 
568 

Fiction in ritual, 364 
Fmes m ancient law. 347, 397 ; at 
the sanctuary, 347 
Fne, a puiifymg agent, 632, 647 
Fire sacrifices, 217, 236 sq. ; develop- 
ment of, 371 sq , 385 sq. 

First, the, ef&cacy of, 464 sq., 584 ; 
why preserved, 686 ; sanctity of 
firstborn, 465, 617; sacrifice of 
firstborn, 688 sq. 

Firstf ruits, 240 sqq , 463, 583 sqq. 
Firstlings, sacrifice of, 464 sq., 688 
sgg. ; in Arabia, 111, 228, 450 sq,, 
458 sgg. i 

Fish, sacred, at Ascalon, 173; at 
Hierapolis, 175; at Edessa, 176, 
558 ; mystic sacrifice of, 292 ; 
forbidden food, 449, 477 
Fish oracles, 178 

Fish-skin, ministrant clad in, 292, 
437 

Flagellation, 328, 607 sq. 

Flesh, laceration of, in worship, 321 ; 
eaten with blood, 342 ; means km, 
274; as food, 222, 300 ; when first 
eaten by the Hebrews, 307 ; of 
come as cham, 323 
Flood legend, at Gezer, 567 ; at 
Hierapolis, 199, 457 
Food, in religion, 600, 628; vehicle 
of fife, 313 ; its “ sotd,” 696 ; food- 
gods, 578, 597 sq., 662 ; economic 
guil^, 628; bond of food, 269 

m- 

Foreign rites, atonement b^, 360 
Forgiveness, not subjective, 604, 
671 

Foundation tablets, 569, 583 ; 
foundation saonfices, 159, 376, 
410, 467, 632 sq. 

Fountains, sacr^, 169 sqq. See 
Springs, Waters 

Framdncense, sanctity of, 427, 455 
Fringes of garments, 437 
Fruit, offered m sacrifice, 222 ; un- 
oircummsed,” 463; juice of, in 
ritual, 480 

Fumigation, 158, 426, 455 
Funem customs, 322 sq., 336, 370 
Fusion of religious communities, 38 

Gad, tribe, =god, 606, 509, 547, 662 
Qallas, form of covenant among, 
296 
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Galli at Hierapolis, 321 
Game, protected at ancient sanctu- 
aries, 160 ; as food, 222 ; in sacri- 
fice, 218 

Garments, covenant by exchange of, 
335; sacred, 437 461 aqq.^ 

674 aq , ; ritually tom, 687 
Gazelle, sacrifice of, 218; sacred, 
444, 466, 468 
GebaJ, 670 

Genius and Baal, 634, 603 
Gentile sacrifice, 276 
GeTt or client, 76 aq, ; in proper 
names, 79, 631 

Qezer, flood-legend, 567 ; pillars at, 
571, 688 ; infant-bun^, 689 ; 
figurines, 633 

Ghabqhab, 198, 228, 339 aq,, 341 n 
Gharoad tree, oracle from, 133, 196 
Gharit/ (“bedaubed” stone), 167, 
201, 210 

Gm (Ghoul), 129 
Gibeonites, 271, 421 
Gift theory of sacrifice, its inade- 
quacy, 3dii aq., 386, 390 aqq , 681 
Gifts, ancient use of, 346, 458 aq. ; 
as homage, 346 sg , 461 ; as pia- 
oula, 397 ; their spintual eqmva- 
lent, 681 

Gihon, fountain of, 172, 489 
Gilgal, twelve sacred pillars at, 
211 

Gilgamesh, 60, 646, 601 
Girdle, Ehjah’s, 438 
Gloomy types of rehgion. 394. 414 
aq,, 588 aq., 646 
Goat in sacrifice, 218, 467, 472 
Goddesses, general character, 610 ; 
prominence, 621 ; change sex, 
616 ; are married, 614 aqq 
Gods, nature of the, 22 aqq. ; father- 
hood of, 40 aqq. ; kioBldp with 
men, 46 aqq. ; power of, how lim- 
ited, 81 aq ; not omnipresent, 
207 ; viewed as a part of nature, 
84 ; physical affinities of, 90 aq. ; 
local relations of, 92, 112 ; eatmg 
of the, 225 n. ; death of the, 410, 
414 aq. ; take part in war, 37, 641 ; 
as causes, 527, 534, 638; are 
threatened, 664 

Golden Age, legend of, 300, 303, 307, 
676, 601 

Grape, blood of the, 230, 679 aq. 
Great Mother, divine title, 66 
(Greeks and Smites, 11, 31, 34 aq., 
73, 76 


Groups, 603 aqq. ; unity of senti- 
ment, etc., ^6 ; soo^ custom, 
622 aq ; system of restrictions, 
637 ; and mdividuals, 690 aqq ; 
rights of individuals, 637; cbs- 
integration and reintegration, 694 ; 
group religion, 61, 2^, 266, 689 ; 
the group-life, 606, 647; group 
“ righteousness,” 660 ; group sanc- 
tity, 649 ; the group-god 669, 682 
(see Gad) ; and his immanence, 
666, 662 (aee Supreme Gods) 
Groves at sanctuanes, 173, 186, 
560 

Gudea of Lagash, 502 
Guilds, 626, 628 

Hadad, 633, 646, 641, 661 
ISadramaufc, were - wolves m, 88 , 
volcanic phenomena in, 134 ; 
witches in, 1 79 
Hadran, god, 292 

Hair, out ofi in mourning, 323 aqq ; 
superstitions oonnected with, 324, 
607 ; as initiatory offermg, 327 ; 
in vows and pilgrimages, 331, 481, 
618 

Ifaia, Arabic, 226 

epithet of death, 324 
HoHo, Arabic, 677 
Holla, Arabic, 482 
HoM, 340,431 

Hamath, etymology of, 160 n , cf. 
642 

Hammurabi, code of, 499, 522. 630, 
668, 666, 669, 672 
Hamor, Canaamte name, 468 ’ 

Sanaah, creeping things, 128, 130, 
293 

Hangmg, sacrifice by, 370 aq. 
Hannibal, oath of, 169 
Haoma, 379, 381 
l^^am of M^oa, 142 
IBIarb b. Omayya, slain by the Jinn, 
133 

Hare, 129, 133, 672 n. 

^axith, B., and gazelle, 444, 
466 

Harlotry and apostasy, 616 
Harxamans, sacrifices of, 290, 299, 
343, 348, 361, 368, 470; cere- 
monial dress, 674 
ilglasan and l^osam, 321, 667, 604 
216, 399 aqq. 

Hcvuf, Arabic, 437 
QEawwat, 667 
$ayy, Arabic, 281 , 606 
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Head, of the victim, not eaten, 379 ; 
eaten, 406 n. ; used as charm, 
382, 468 ; washing and anointing 
of, 485 

Hecate, etymology of, 290, 696; 

her dog, 351, 567, 596 
Heliopolis (Baalbek), 444, 616 
Hera, saonfioe of goat to, 305 
Heracles, as huntsman, 292 ; at Tar< 
sus, 373 ; and the Hydra, 183 ; 
of Sanbulos, 60 ; pillars of, 211 ; 
at Daphne, 178, 186, 192 ; resur- 
rection of, 469, 690 ; Tyrian, see 
Melcarth 

Berem (ban), 150, 370, 453, 641 
Hermaphroditus, 478 
Hennon, sanctity of, 94, 156, 446 
Hisedf 660 

Hiel, foundation sacrifice, 633 
Hierapolis, pilgnmage centre, 80 ; 
sacred fish at, 174, 175 ; sacrificial 
animals at, 218 ; pyre-sacrifice in 
middle of temple court, 378 ; holo- 
causts suspended and burnt alive 
at, 371, 375, 406, 418, 471 ; pre- 
cipitation at, 371, 418 ; sacnncial 
dress at, 438, 474 
High plac^, 171, 489 
ffike OEgypt), 651 
jmi&h p&n%mt 346 n. 

677 

JIJima, or sacred tract in Arabia, 1 12, 
144a^.,166 5g'. , ofTaif,]42 
Hinnom, valley of, 372 
Hip-sinew, 380 n., 671 sq. 

^odaibiya, well at, 185 
Holiness, ideas of, 141, 288, 548 
sqq. ; primitive ideas not neces- 
sarily unethical, 646 679 ; of 

regions, 142 ; of animals, 390 ; 
rriations of, to the idea of pro- 
perty, 142 sq , 390 sq, ; rules of, 
148 sqq, ; Semitic roots denotmg, 
150 ; ration to uncleanness, 425, 
446, 548 ; to taboo, 162, 390, 446 
aqq , 552 ; contagious, 460 sqq ; 
congenital, 464 sq. See Holy 
Holocaust, origm of, 371, 386 ; rare 
in ancient times, 237 sq., 375, 406, 
471 

Holy, meaning of the word, 91, 
140 sqq. See Holiness 
Holy Fire, ceremony of, 662 n 
Holy places, 116 sqq. ; ongm of, 136, 
160 ; waters, 166 aq. ; oaves, 197 
aqq. ; stones, 200 sqq, ; trees, 1 85 
sqq, ; older than temples, 118 


Holy things, intrinsic power to vin- 
dicate themselves, 162 
Homeric poems, rebgious importance 
of, 31 

!lg[oms, religious commumtyatMecca, 
451 

Honey, excluded from altar, 221 ; in 
Greek sacrifice, 220 ; and milk, 576 
Horeb, Mount, 155 
Homs, symbol, 478; of the altar, 
341, 436 

Horse as sacred animal, 293, 469 
il^osain See 

Hospitahty, law of, 76 ; in Arabia, 
269 ; at sacrificial feasts, 253, 266, 
284, 458 

House of Baal, 96 sq. 

Household gods, 208 sq., 461 
House-tops, worship on, 230. Sec 
Roof 

Human blood, superstitions about, 
369, 417 

Human sacrifice, 36 L aqq., 366, 409, 
466, 630 sq ; origin of holocaust, 
386 

Husbands, of land or people, 536 sq., 
616; gods as, 513 sqq., 617; of 
goddesses, 516 

HysBaa,, superstitions about, 129, 133 
Hydrophobia, cured by kings’ blood, 
369 

Hypothesis, test of, 404 

Ibn al-Athir quoted, 412 
Ibn Mojawir quoted, 444, 466 
Ibu Tofail, grave of, 156 
Identification. See Imitation 
Identity of man and animals, 538 
n. 3 ; man and totem, 677 
IdhhUr, Arabic, 142 
*ii%, Arabic, 98 

Idols, not necessarily simulacra, 207; 
origin of anthropomorphic, 211 ; 
in animal form, 310 ; m form of 
cone, 208 ; of paste in Arabia, 225 
IJdda,Z42 
Ihrdm, 333, 484 
Ijom, 277, 341 sq, 

Ikhnaton (Amenhotep iv.), 646, 601, 
659, 677 
Il&l, place, 342 

Images, graven, prohibition of, 204; 

their consecration, 572 
Imitation ntual, 325 n., 649, 601, 
607, 619, 639, 663, 672, 674 sq, ; 
implies a communion, 675 ; 
practical eifeot, 663, 676 
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Iismanenoe, 503 sqq ; in Semitio 
religion, 194 ; immanent powers 
m trees, 194 ; earth, 618 ; water, 
656 sg , 566 ; tombs, 544 ; curses 
and ordeals, eto , 555, 559 ; 
taboos, 162 ag., 523, 548, 650 ; in 
society, 523 ; m the cosmos, 638, 
656 agg See Transcendence 
Imposition of hands, 239, 354, 
422 

Impurity, 158, 428, 447. See Un- 
cleanness 

Imranlcais, anecdote of, 47 
Inaugural ntes, 577, 632. See 

Foundation Sacrifices 
Incense, used in punfioation, 426 ; 

tithes of, 247 ; burning of, 490 
Incest, 163 n., 606 n , 686 
Individual, t;^ of religion, 668 ag. ; 
property rights, 635 agg. ; and 
the group, 56, 258 ag., 263 agg , 
690 agg., cf. li ; mfluence on rudi- 
mentary religion, 670, of lir; 
growth of individualism, 607, 592, 
626, 683 

Infanticide, 370, 407, 418, 688 ag. 
Initiation ceremonies, 327, 358 ag., 
607 ag. 
lolaos, 469 

Iphigenia, sacrifice of, 403 
Isaac, sacrifice of, 309 ; blessing of, 
467 

Isoiuao, in (Syrian magic, 442 
JLshtar, mother goddess, 56 agg., 520 ; 
hymn of, 622, 646 n. ; Ishtars, 
539 n., 603 

Isis-Hathor, Cow-goddess, 302 
feldm, meaning of, 80 
/aafir, Hebrew, 481 

Jachin and Boaz, 208, 488 
Jacob, hero or god, 646 ; his wrest- 
ling, 446, 610 ; limping, 671 
Jar, Arabic, 75 

Jealousy, of the deity, 157, 162 ; 

water of, 180, 558 
Jehovah. See Yahwoh 
Jehozadak, the name, 660, 662 n. 
Jephthah’s daughter, 416 
Jerusalem, altar at, 485 ; centre of 
religion, 662 n., 669 
Jesus in Haniohansm, eto , 597, 
663 ; “ power of Jesus,” 561 n. 
/6^ae Christ 

Jewels, sacred use of, 453 ag. 

Jewish theology on atonement, 424, 
673 


Jinn (Arabian demons, not a loan 
word, 446), 119 agg., 441, 514, 
638 ; have no mdividuaJity, 120, 
445, 539; akin to wild beasts, 
121 agg. ; at feud with men, 121 ; 
intermarry with men, 50 n , 614 ; 
haunts of, 132 ; sacrifices to, 139 ; 
jinn and totemism, 538 agg. 

Joppa, sacred fountain at, 174 
Joyous types of religion, 268 agg., 
o94, 589 ag. 

Judas Isoaiiot, 652 n. 

“ Judge,” a “ deliverer,” 661 
Julian, 290, 371 
Jus primoe luxAia, 616 ag 
Justice, divine, and piaoula, 423 agg. 


5. For names in K, see also 0 
Kadesh, fountain of, 1 81 , 210 
Kedeshini {-6th), 553, 612, 617, 679, 
689 


KhaJasa, place, 67 
Khalasa (Khol^a), deity, 225 
KhiLh, Arabic, 379 
Khors, Arabic, 492 
Kid in mother’s milk, 221, 576 
Kidney fat, ideas about, 379 agg. 
Km, the oldest circle of moral obliga- 
tion, 272; how conceived, 273. 
See Kinship 

“ Kin” and ^ kind,” 660 
Kin g s, blood of, superstition about, 
3o9. 418; as causes of fer- 
tility, etc., 534, 637, 582 ; are 
ritually slain, 621 ; atoning cere- 
monies, 660; subordinate to gods, 
545, 684 ; gods as, 44, 75 ; as the 
individuals, 591 ; cosmic meaning, 
653 


Kingship, Semitio, origin of, 33 ag ; 
chaiaoter of, 62 ; as a social force, 
73; not feudal, 92; divine, 62 
agg., 546, 684 

kinship, is “TOyohioal,” 319, 505 
ag., 667 ; wide use of terms, 61 1 ; 
of gods and men, 41 ag , 64, 90, 
287, 509 sa. ; how acquired and 
maintained, 273 agg. ; of gods and 
animals, 87, 288, 289 ; of families 
of men and families of beasts, see 
Totemism ; among beasts, 127 ; 
sanctity of, 289, 549 ; food 

and, 269 

Kishon, etymology of, 170 
Kissing, ritual, 571 
JS^fer, ** bum flesh,” 490 
KnJmrus (Bab.), 569, 688 
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Laceration of flesh in mourning, 
322; iituah321 
Lojm (flesh), 274, 678,595 
Land, property in, 104, 636 ; Baal’s, 
95 sgg. ; the god’s, 96 536, 636 

Language, how far a cnterion of race, 

Laodioea ad Mare, 409 eg., 416, 466 
agr. 

La^ia pertuaus at Jerusalem, 232 
Lat (Al-)- See AUat 
Leah, 603 

Leaven, excluded from altar, 220 
Leavened bread, offered on altar, 
220,242 

Leotistemia, 225 aqq. 

Lemon-grass at Mecca, 142 
Leper, deansing of, 344, 422, 447 
Leucadian promontory, 373, 41 8 
Leviathan, peisomflcation of water- 
spout, 176 

Levitical sacriflces, 215 aqq,, 350, 
423 

Leviticus, Book of, not pre-exilio, 
216 

Libations, 229 aqq,, 580 
Libyans, saciiflce without bloodshed, 
431 ; sacred dress among, 437 
Life, concrete ideas of, 555 
Li]itlL,441 

lamping, ritual, 432, 610, 671 aq, 
Lon, ancestral ^d of Baalbek, 444 
Lon-god m Arabia. See Yaghuth 
lAahmh, (X^crxi?), 264, 587 
Lve bird m lustrations, 422, 428, 447 
Lver, 379, 634 ; divination by, 620, 
634 

Lving flesh. 8ee Raw flesh 
Lvinff water. See Water 
Lizards, metamorphosed men, 88 
Lots, 559 n. 

Lucifer, 57, 166, 282, 545 
Lud (Lydia), not Semitic, 6, 495 
Lupercaha, 479 
Luperoi, the, 437 n. 

Lustrations, with blood, 344, 351, 
381 ; with ashes, 382 ; sacrificial, 
425 egg. 

Lycurgus, 575 

Lydus, 236, 291, 406; Be Mena, 
IV. 45, emended, 473 egg., 691 

Ma'at, Egyptian goddess of “ truth,” 
672, 656, 658 eg. 

ATodor, Arabic, 112 

MctdlibaJ^ Arabic, 341 

Magic, 65, 68, 90, 164; contrasted 


with religion, 552 ; is secondary, 
692 ; anti-social, 264 ; Semitic, 
442 

“ Magioo-religious,” the 562, 698, 
604, 614, 618, 639 eg., 670, 676, 
679 

Maimonides on Harranians, 343 
Make-beheve in ancient religion, 364 
eg. 

Males, holy food eaten only by, 299 
Mamre, sanctuary of, 116; sacred 
well at, 177, 182 ; tree at, 193 ; 
feast at, 452, 455 

" Man of,” in proper names, 70, 526 
Mana, 550 egg. ; and Taboo, 552, 
566, 668, 663, 671 
ManJ&hl, sacred trees, 185 
Mandrake, 442 
l^Lnichseu^, 599, 602 
l^nna, 691 

Manslaughter, how expiated, 420 
Ifokets, 113 n., 187n., 461 
Mama, god, 68 n. 

Marriage of gods and men, 50, 513 
egg., 614 ; of men and goddesses, 
516 ; communal, 613. 615 egg. ; 
symbolism. 514, 616, 536 
“ Mary ”=fomale, 603 n. 

Marzef^h, 626 egg. 

Masai, 234, 370, 434 
Masks, reli^ous use of, 438, 674 
Ma^fibah, sacred stone, 203 egg , 457 
Material, the, and spiritual, 84 egg., 
263, 439 eg., 511, 676 egg., 685 
Meal-offering, in Arabia, 223, 225. 
See Minfyih 

Meals, sacrificial, more ancient than 
holocausts, 239 

Mecca, haiam of, 142, 144, 157; 
well Zamzam at, 167 ; idols at, 
225 ; sacred drouit at, 451 ; 
foreign origin of cult at, 113 
Megaron, ethology of, 200, 667 
Memarth, Tyrian Baal, 67 ; at Tyro, 
208; at Daphne, 178; tithes paid 
to, 246; at Amathus, 376 ; hmp- 
ing dance to, 671 ; and quails, 
691. SeA Herades 
MULeh, counsellor, 62 
Melek, god See Moloch 
Memorials of the god, 194, 203 eg., 
569 eg. 

Menstruation, impurity of, 133, 
447 eg., 560 n. 

Meribah, or Eadesh, 181 
Merits, doctrme of, 661 ; of infants, 
689 
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Mesha, king of Moab, 36» 61 ; saoii- 
fioes his son, 376 ; de^oates part 
of spoil to Chemosh, 460 
Metaxaoiphosis, myths of, 88 aq. 
Mexioan human saondoes, 363, 367, 
516 n., 619 

Midriff, a seat of life and feeling, 379 
Mih&ahy Arabic, 479 
MUTho^ of bond of salt, 270 
MUht or king god, 660, 662 
Milk, main diet of pastoral nomads, 
223 ; in saoridoe, 221, 459 ; not 
sold in Arabia, 459 ; makes kin- 
ship, 274, 355, 595 ; i3 sacred, 577 
Mimosa thought to be animate, 133 
Minh<jthf derivation, 573 ; “ offer- 
ing,” or bloodless oblation, 217, 
224, 236, 240 ; drawn from ffist- 
frmts,2^; to whom payable, 241 
Misbna, on “ Baal’s field,” 102 
MiahpdJiah, Hebrew, 254, 276 
M%8hp^, 656, 661 
Mit(h)ra, 634, 667 
Mizbeiih, Hebrew, 341 
MLH, root, 62, 67 

Mohammed, compared with Moses, 
70, 319, 667 

Moh^c, Arabian god, 364 
Mokhtar, portable sanctuary of, 37 
Moloch (Melek), 372 aqq,^ 394 sq„ 
465,630,632. i^eeMilk 
Mona^asa, Arabic, 448 
Monotheism, alleged tendency of 
Semites towards, 74, 526, 530; 
monarchy and, 74 aq,, 630 
Monsters in Semitic art, 89 
Morality and antique religion, 53, 
64,74,154,263a2fq. 

Morasaa'a, charm, 437 
Morning star, worship of. See Lucifer 
Moses, circumcision-story, 609 ag. 
See Mohammed 
Mo* air, 466 

Mother Earth, 62, 107, 617 
Mother of the gods, 56, 512, 520 
Motherhood of deities, 56 aqq, 

Mot*im al-tair, god-name, 225 
Mourning, laceration of ffesh in, 322 ; 
rending of garments in, 336 ; as a 
religious function, 430 n., 434, 605 
Mouse, mystic sacrifice of, 293 
“ Mouth, opening of,” 572 n. 
MozdaJifa, 342, 490 
Msa'ide, well of, 168 
Murder, how expiated, 420; of 
animals, etc., to be avoided, 6(^ 
Myrtle, in lustration, 475 


Mystery, Christianity why so desig- 
nated, 80 

Mystic sacrifices, 289 aqq , 343, 357 
aqq , 398 ; restricted, 599 
Mystical oiilts, 357 aqq., 625 aqq ; 
experiences, 548, 554, 575, 586, 
666 agr., 681,684 

Myth, place of, in ancient religion. 
17 aqq. ; derived from ritual, 18 ; 
value of, in the study of ancient 
faiths, 19, 500 aqq., 6^ aq., aee 
xxxiii 

Mythology, Semitio, 49 

Naci*a, sacrifice called, 363, 491 aq., 
641 

Nadhara, Arabic, 482 
Nafa, Arabic, 40 
Nag&, 619 

Nails, finger, 428 n., 434 n. 4 
Naked worstdppers. See Nudity 
Nakhia, sacred acacia at, 185 
Names, animal-, 622 ; after grand- 
father, 45, 510 ; not after mther, 
689 

Nd/r-id-Mla, 480 
N&aah,22^, 578 
Nasr, Vulture-god, 226, 579 
Natlicm, proper names in, 108 
Nationality and religion, 35 aq,, 72 aq. 
“Natural’’ religion, 29 aqq,, 319; 
society, 666 

Nature, 637 n.; control over, 658, 
670. See Order 
Nazaiite, 332, 482 
Nervua tachiadicua, 380 
New Covenant, Jeremiah’s, 593, 682 
New Year, 643 aq,, 660, 674 
Nezer, Hebrew, 483 
Nigeria, totemism and Mam, 539, 
541 n., 631 

Nilus, 166, 227 n. 2, 281 aq., 285 aq„ 
338, 346, 361, 363 aq , 559, 619, 
of. Ivi aqq, 

Nimrod, 92, 532 

Nisan, saoi^ month, 406 aq,, 470, 
641 aqq, 

Nifiibis, etymology of, 204 
Nomads, food of, 222 
Noab, altar and idol in one, 201 , 204. 
340 

Nudity, ritual, 451, 687 
“ Numinous,” the, 554, 568 

Oath of purgation, 164, 180 aqq., 480 
Ob, Hebrew. 98 
*Obedath, cult of, 627 
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Obed-Edom,tlLename,42,508 227; blood-sprinkling in, 344, 

Ocaisir, Arabian god, 223, 226, 229, 431, of 337; leaven in, 221 ; haste 

261 n., 331 in, 246 ; bones not to be broken. 

Oil, in sacrifice, 232 ; sacred fonn- 346 ; in Book of Jubilees, 662 
tain of, 179 ; anointing, 682 n 4 ; and oiromnoision, 609 sq. 

*0kaz, sanctuary of, 210; fair of. Pastoral religion, 38 n ,297, 365 
461 Pasture land, tax on, 246 

’ OXo^vy^, 431 , 606 Patron. See Client 

Ombos and Tentyxa, feuds of, 31 Pearls (kadie), 463 n. 

OmeoDB from animals, 443 Pegai, Damascene river-god, 171 

Omm *Ono6d, 412, 414 Pegasus, 294 

Onias, his prayer for rain, 663, 681 Pentateuch, composition of, 215, 674 
Oracles, from trees, 133, 194 ; at Perfume, holiness of, 463 
w^, 177 sq. ; from i^h, 1 78 Periander and Melissa, story of, 236 
Ordeals by water, 178 ag., 668 Personahty, ideas of, 647 sq., 684 

Order, general ideas of, 666 sqq, ; of Personification, 627 
nature and society, 637, 664, 663, Petra, worship of AQSt at, 66 sq , 520 
664 Phalhc symbols, 211, 466, 687 eq 

Orestes, wandermgs of, 360 Philistmes, origin of, 1 0 

Oigiastio element in ancient religion, Philo Byblius, cosmogony of, 43 ; on 
261 sqq Canaanite plant-worship, 186, 308 

Orgies of the Arabian Venus, 363 on rod and pillar worship, 196, 
“ Orpins,” 497, 699 203 , on legend of Us6us, 467 

Ornaments, ofenngs of, 336 sq, Phoenicians, infiuence m the West, 
Onmtes, legends of, 171 sq., 175 sq. 496 ; salutation, 68 n. 3, 626 ; 

Orotal, 316, 326, 330, 620, 603, 607, deluge myth, 801 

667 Physical, the, and spiritual, 430, 435, 

Orwa,holyweUof,168 437, 439, 618, 634, 638 sq., 661, 

Osiris, as a life-principle, 697, 660 673 sqq. 

*0ffa, Bedouin, 37, 608 Piaoula, special, their origin and 

Outlawry, 60 sg , 163 n., 266, 369 sq. meaning, 397, 399 ; annual, 406 ; 
OwnersMp, ideas of. See Baal, Greek and Eoman, 360 sq. ; 

Property Levitioal, 326, 348, 423 ; atopen- 

Oz, in sacrifice, 218 ; saoredness of, ing of oamj^^, 401 
298; in Greece, 304. See Bu- Piaoular ntes, distmctive characters 
phonia, Cattle, Murder of, 398 sq. ; mterpretation of, 399 ; 

al-^Ozza, 67 n., 186,210,466, 621 antique features in, how pre- 

served, 400 sqq ; not originally 
Palioi. lake of, 1 78, 1 80 sm-offermgs, 401 sq. 

Pallades, the, 612 Fwq^tm, 343 

Palmetum, water at the, 167 Pilgrimage, based on clientship and 

Palm-tree, sacred, at Nejran, 186 voluntary homa^, 80 ; in imbia, 
Palmyra, fountam of Ephca at, 1 68 109 sqq. ; a bond of religious union 

Panammu, insoription of, 645 under Islam, 276 sc ; hair-ofiiering 

Paneas, grotto of, 171, 1^ in connection wii^ 331, 483 sq. ; 

Poa-Hellemo ideas, 31 taboos incidental to, 481 sqq ; 

Pantheism, 131, 618 n., 666 dress worn in, 485 

Pantheon, Semitio, 39 Pillar altars, 1 88, 487 sqq. 

Parallelism of social and natural Pillars, saored, 203 sqq., 45G sqq., 
order, 663 487 

Ptoiddes, punishment of, 418 Pillars, twin, as symbols, 438; at 
Particularism of ancient Semitic re- Paphos, Hierapolis, Jerusalem, 
ligion, 35 sqq., 53 208 

Passover, antiquity of ritual of, 406 ; Pit under an altar, 1 97, 228, 340 
saoiifice of firstlings, 464 ; not Plautus, Fomulus, cited, 526 
oiigmally a household saorlfice, Plural term for god, 686 
280, 464 ; Arabian equivalent of, Pole, saored, 
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Polyandry, 68 agf., 610 aq. 

Portable sanctuaries, 37, 608 
Post-eziho religion, 216, 574, 503, 
618, 664, 680 aq 

Practical element m religion, xzxvi 
aq., xU aq , 662, 676 aq. 

Pray, words for, 604 
Prayer, element of compulsion, 563 
Precipice, captives thrown from, 
371, 418 aq. 

Priesthoods, hereditary, 47, 79 
Priestly legislation, 360 
Priests, share. of. in holocausts and 
sin-offermgs, 349 aq., 435 n., 673 ; 
in communal holocausts, slay 
victim, 417 
‘ Primitive,” 498 aq. 

Production and ownership, 638 aq. 
Progress, no idea of, 649 
Proper names, theophorous, 42, 45 
aq aq., 79, 108 aq. 

Property, 112, 160, 169 aq., 386, 461 ; 
in land, 95 ; in water, 104 ; and 
idea of holinesa, 142 aqq., 449, 
548; notion of, introduced mto 
religion, 390 aq., 396; general 
ideas of, 683, 635 sqq. 

Prophets, teaching of, 61, 66, 74 aq , 
81, 117, 140, 163 n , 194, 319 n., 
429 aq., 628, 661, 566, 617 aq., 
664, cf. xxxvi aqq. 

Providence of the gods, 64 ; not 
personal in heathenism, 264 
Public opinion, 60, 163, 522 
Public parks, sanctuaries as, 147 
Punishment, 389, 420, 424 
Purification, by sacrifice, 425 aq . ; by 
bathing, 168, 184, 361,427 
Purity of sacrifioer and riotim, 620 
-pyramid Texts” of Egypt, 612, 
545, 632 

Pyre-festival at Hierapolis. See 
Hierapolis 

3uail, saonfice of, 219, 469, 690 aq. 

‘ Quarries,” stone idols, 211 
3ueen of heaven, 189, 609 

P.ab, Kabbath, lUbbi, divine titles, 
68,70 

^hel, “ the ewe,” 31 1 n., 603 
^g-offerings, 335 
Arabic, 437 

^n, charms, 231 aq., 580 aq. ; de- 
creed at New Year, 044 ; makers 
of, 682 ; deities as givers of, 107, 
111 


Rajab, saoiifioial month, 227, 406, 
462, 466, 642 

Ram, as a sin-offering, 476 aq. 
Ransom, 424, 648 

R.aw or living flesh, 338 aq., 341, 386, 
387, 641. 619 

Re, Egyptian god of justice, 668 aq 
Realism of primitive religion, 676 
Rebirth, 608, 620, 649, 077; of 
year, etc., 660 
Beohabites, 485 
Re-creation, 650 
Red heifer, 361, 364, 376 
Reforming movements, 528 aq., 546, 
674 

Regions, holy, 115, 142 aqq. 

Rehes worn as charms, 336 
Religion, Burkheim’s definition, 507 
n. 1 ; oontiasted with magic, 505, 
552 (aee Magic) 

Religion, positive and traditional, 
1 aq. ; hereditary, 30, 38 ; relation 
between Hebrew and Oanaanite, 4 ; 
development of, in East and West, 
conbrasted, 35 aq. ; oldest form is 
religion of kinship, 51 aqq. 
Religion, ancient, and natural socl- 
es, 29 aqq ; national character of, 
35, a p^ of pubho life, 22, 29; 
ethical value of, 265 aq. ; make- 
beheve m, 364 aq ; materiaHstio 
but not selfish, 263 , offers no con- 
solation to pnvate suffering, 
269; habitually joyous, 260. See 
Gloomy Types' 

Rehgous and pohtioal institutions, 
analogy of, 20 ; beliefs, persistency 
of, 356 ; restrictions, moral value 
of, 165; historiography, law of, 
526 ; communities, structure of, 
29 aqq , 276 aq. ; fusion of, 39 
Renan quoted, 64, 197 
Bepentanoe, 604, 649 
Rephaim, 566 

Representatives of god or group, 
416, 666, 691 

Resurrection, 414, 665 ; of Heracles, 
469, 690 

Bevealer, tree of the, 196 
Rhahdomanoy, 196 
Eight, secular ideas of, 522 
Righteousness, ideas of, 600, 655 
aqq. ; the prophets’ teaching of, 
61, 74, 81, 429 

Bights, 661 : of property, 637 

RsnnaA(Heb ), 432 

Rito, “ Older,” 066 ag., 662 
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Bitual, interpretation of, 16 sq, 
399 ; and myth, 18, 500 sqq. ; and 
social religion, ^2 
Bivers, saoi^, 155, 169 , 558 

Robb, frnit juice, 4^ 

Bobe of Bi^teousness, 438 
Book of Israel, 210 
Books in stiu, seldom 'worshipped, 
209 sg. 

Bod- worship, 196 eg., 566 
Boof cults, 230 n. 4, 544, 580 

Sacra gentUicia, 275 
Saoramental meal, 225, 295, 405, 
586, 596 sqq. 

Sacred, ideas of, see Holy ; regions, 
115, 142 sqq 

Saondoe (6oysrific%um, lepovpyia), 213 
sq.; terminology, 213 sq., 216, 
237, 573 

Saondoe, material of, 21 8 sqq. ; clean 
animals, 218; unclean animals, 
289 sqq. ; meal, 236 ; wine, 220, 
230 ; oil, 232 ; salt, 220, 270 ; 
leaven, 220 ; milk, 459 ; honey, 
221 ; fruit, 220 ; human beings, 
361 sqq. 

Saonfioe, how offered : — ^by exposure, 
225 ; by precipitation, 371 ; by 
pouring, 229 sqq. ; by burying, 
114, 370 ; by shedding of blood, 
233 ; by burning, 217, 335 sqq., 
371,386,388; byhan§ing,370eg. 
Saonfioe, as tribute 217, 

226, 236, 240 sq , 448 (cf. First- 
fruits, lathes) ; as communion 
(zebah, shdem), 239 sq., 243, 265, 
269 sqq , 312 sqq., 346 sqq. ; as 
piacul^ or propitiatory (hattaih, 
asham), 399 sqq. ; substitutionary, 
422 

Saonfioes, Levitioal, 215; Oartha- 
gmian, 237 ; Arabian (Saracenic), 
eesNilus 

Saorifioers, young men as, 417 
Sacrificial feast, mvolves slaughter, 
224; social o^raoter of, 254, 284; 
view of life underlymg, 257 ; 
ethical significance of, 265, 271 ; 
older than family meat 279 sq. 
Saduk (Amama Letters), “ loyal,” 
664 

§afayd, 459 
Sahh, Arabic, 98 

Salambo or Salambas, etymology of, 
412 

Sabn, in proper names, 79 


Salman, worship of Moharrio at, 364 
Salt, in saonfioe, 220 ; bond of, 270, 

667 n. ; oath by, 479; strewing of 
ground with, 454, 594 

“ Salvation,” 661 

Samora (acacia), magic use of gum of 
the, 133, 185, 427 
Sanbulos, huntsman Baal of, 50 
Sanotuanes, how constituted, 1 1 5 «g., 
206, 436 ; physical characters of, 
136, 155 ; m Arabia, 143 sqq . ; 
taboos affecting, 156 sqq. 
Sandan-Heracles, 632, 691 
Saracens. 8u Hilus 
Sardanapalus, 373, 632 
Satan, in Synao legend, 442 
Satisfaction, 424 

Saturn, sacrifice to, 373. dfee Moloch 
Saturnalia, 592 
Satyrs (sririm). 120,441 
Saul, burning of, 372 
Scapegoats, 397, 422, 650, 652, 679 
Scriptures, the, defile the hands, 426, 
655 

S-d-h, meaning of the root, 655 sqq . ; 
name of a god, 661 sq ; social 
ongin, 665 

Seasons and sacrifice, 405 
120, 441 

Selli, at Dodona, 484 
Semiramis legend, 199 n, 370 n, 
375 n 

Semitic peoples, 1 ; meaning of word 
5, 495 ; unity and homogeneity of 
race, 8 sqq. ; geographical disper- 
sion of, 9 ; relation to Egypt, 496, 
500 ; alleged tendency of, to 
monotheism, 74, 526 
Sensuality and cruelty, 415 
Serpent-demons, 120, 133, 142 n. ; 

m springs, 168, 172 
Servant of the Lord, 629, 631, 654 
Set (Typhon), 468, 469, 690 
Seven wells, sanctity of, 181 sq. 

Sex of deities, 52, 58, 516 sq. ; of 
saorificial victim, 298, 472 
Sexual intercourse, taboos on, 454, 
614, 640 ; ideas of general fertil- 
ity, 537, 013 

Shamash, sun-god, 516, 532 sq., 659, 

668 

ShS*alkum, teetotal god, 575 
Shechem, oracular tree at, 196 
Sheep- Astarte, 310, 477 sq. 

Sheep, pmcular sacrifice, 476 sq. 
Sheep-skin worn by sacrificers in 
Cyprus, 435, 473 
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lihfiikh, religious duties of, 508, 522, 
559 

Sheikh Adi, valley of, 179 
Shdamim (sing, shelem) explained, 
237 

Shew-bread, 225 sq. 

Shoes, put off, 453, 687 
Shouting, saonffoi^, 432 
Arabic, 324 
Sioharbas, 374 
Sid, Sidon, 578 
Arabic, 50 
Siloam, 231 

Sin, moon-deity, 532 sg., 659 
Sin, notions of, 401, 406, 415, 645 
sq , 663 

Sin-offering, 216, 349; viewed as 
an execution, 423 ; Hebrew, 344, 
349 sq , ; saorosanot, 350, 451 
Sii^ sancti^ of , 1 1 8 
Skin of sacnnce, 435 sqq. ; as sacred 
dress, 436 sq , 467, 674 ; burial in, 
605 

Slaughter, private, forbidden, 286 ; 
of victim, by whom performed, 
417; requires consent ot clan, 285; 
oii^nally identical with sacrifice, 
234, 241, 307 

Slaves sleep beside the blood and the 
dung, 235 ; are tattoed, 619 
Slippers, sacred, 438 
Snakes, as objects of superstition, 
130, 442 

Society, religious, in antiquity, 28 


sqq. 

Sofra, Arabic, 201 

Solidarity of gods and their worship- 
pers, 32, 504 aqq, 

Solomon, his altar at Jerusalem, 485 ; 
his pillars, 488 

Soho&TL, 323 

Sons of gods, 50, 446, 509, 545, 659, 
677 

‘ Soul,” of food, etc., 556, 585 sq., 
596, 602, 624 sg., 678 ; how pre- 
served, 634 sgf. ; prayer for 
Panammu's, 545; for a wel%^8, 
596 

Spedes, gods, etc., 445, 540, 

686 

Spiritual ideas, in early Egypt, 66«3 
n . ; and material, 556, 676 sqq, ; 
as a transmutation, 618 ; as vital- 
izing, 682, 685 

Spoils of war, how divided, 459 sq , 
637 

Spring festivals. See Eisan 


Springs, sacred, 135 syr. ; bathing in, 
168, 184. See Waters 
Springing of blood, 337, 344 eq, 
431 

Stag sacnffce at Laodioea, 409 sq., 
4:Q6sg 

Stars thought to live, 134 sq. ; cults 
of, 642 

State, the, and rehgion, 32 aqq. 
Stigmata, 334 

Stones, sacred, 200 eqq , 568 aqq. ; 
origin of, 210 ; daub^ with blood, 
201, 205 ; stroked with the hand, 
80, 205, 233 ; anointed, 232, 582 ; 
at Bethel, 203 ; ordeal by, 212 ; 
and anthropomorphic rdigion, 
571 

Strangers, protected, 75 aq. ; special 
resort to, 602, 616 n. 4 
Strangling, of victim, 343 ; execu- 
tion by, 418 

Strokmg, salutation by, 80, 205, 
233, 322, 461 ; ntual, 571 aq. 
Stygian waters, in Syrian desert, 
169, 180 

Substitution of animals for human 
victims, 366 ; doctrme of, 421 aqq. 
Sun-gods, 649 aq., 669, 672. See 
Shamash 

Supematmral, savage views of the, 
134 aqq., 441 

Supreme or Great (Sfods, 629 aqq., 
540, 586, 668, 686 
Survivals, 442, 444 
Swme, holy or unclean, 153. 448 ; 
forbidden food to all Semites, 218; 
as mystic sacrifice, 290, 291, 621 ; 
as piaoula, 351, 475 
Swine-god (Adonis), 411, 475 
Symbols, divine, 1 66 aqq. ; phallio, 
212, 466 
Symposia, 627 

Syncretism of later Semitio heathen- 
ism, 15, 471 

Systems, oono^tion of, 28 ; meth- 
odology of, 507, 594 ; social, con- 
trast^ with individualism, 528 ; 
and isolated data, 531 ; of re- 
striotions, 637 ; evolution of, 669; 
no real closed, 507, 525, 565, 
691, 085, of Iv aq. See Groups, 
Individual 

Taabbata Sharran, 128, 261 
TabSila. oracle at, 47 ; sacred gazelles 
at, 466 

Table of the gods, 201 
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Taboo explained, 152 sq., 164 ; re- 
lation of, to holiness, 446 sqq ; 
removed by washmg, 451 ; on 
sexual intercourse, 454 sqq., 481 ; 
suicidal taboos, 641). See Mana 
Taboos aftectmg the sanctuary, 156 
ag., 159 sqq, 

TaWtZ,279,340, 431 «gf. 

Tatm, m tbeophorous names, 80 

Taima,248n., 587 

Ta’lab,79i 

Tamar, 612 

Tammuz See Adonis 

TaM, 531 

Tanith (Artemis, Dido), 56, 374; 
pillars of, 208, 456, 477 aq ; with 
the face of Ba^, 478 
TanjlSy Arabic, 448 
Tao, 656 sq, 662, 665 
Tarpeian !l^ck, executions at, 410 
Tarsus, annual festival at. 373, 
377 

Tattooing, 334, 619, 687 n. 

Tmoaf, 340 

Taxation, ancient Hebrew, 245, 460 

eq 

Temple, at Jerusalem, attached to 
paJace, 246 ; worship of second, 
215 eq . ; altars of, 378, 485 sqq. 
Temples, in Arabia, 102; above 
towns, 172; treasures at, 147; 
rook-hewn, 197 

Tenedos, saomhce to Dionysus at, 
305,474 

Terebinth, feast and fair of the, 177 ; 
at Mamre, bums and is not con- 
sumed, 193 

Theanthropic victim, 409 aq,, 412 
Theodulus, son of Nilus, 362 aqq. 
Theophany, constitutes a sanctuary, 
115, 119, 436, 450, 633 
Tbeophorous proper names, 42, 45 
aq,, 67 aq., 79 aq , 108 aq, 
Therapeutse, 303 
Thirst, 235, 580 
Thorayya, wells called, 182 
Thotmes, the name, 509 aq. 

Throne, worshipped, 562 
Tiberias, seven wells at, 182 
Tvmjin, Arabic, 176 
Tithes, 245 aqq , 587 ; in old Israel, 
used for public feasts, 252 ; 
tribute and, 458 

Tobit and Sarah, story of, 615 jgf. 

1 Explained to mean **ibex” {MV AG, 
1923, ifM). 


Todas, sacred buffaloes of the, 299, 
431,600 

Tonsures, 325 aqq. 

Tophet, 372 ; etymology of word, 
377 

Totemism, importance of, xxxix, 
lix , defined, 124 aqq,, 535 n 1 ; 
in Semitic domain, 137 aqq,, 288 
aqq,, 443 ; m Mohammedan 
Nigeria, 539, 641 n. ; m Egypt 
{q,v); causes of disappearance, 
366 aq , of. 446, 641 ; effect on 
domestication of animals, 601 ; 
its re-emergence, 629; its rudi- 
mentary character, 670, 683 ; m 
what sense “ primitive,” 539 sq„ 
541, 699, 671, 683; “rehgion” 
or “ magic,” xl, 698 ; is economic, 
628 ; not anthropomorphic, 670 ; 
clan or local, not tribal, 668 
Totems, relation to the jinn, 538 
aqq ; the animal-names, 622, 
and their alleged origin. 624 ; 
men and totem of same substance, 
606, 547, 686, 624 n., 677 ; dead 
rejom, 605, 676 ; apparent equal- 
ity of, and men, 511 ; unite the 
clan, 506; embodiments of power, 
677 n. 3 ; receive worship, xli ; 
help in battle, 641 ; are imitated, 
676; ceremonies to control or 
multiply, 636, 598, 668, are per- 
form^ m “ sacred ” state, 586, 
671; lives of, are sacred, 285; 
are eaten, 296, 405, 598; as first- 
fruits, 636, 586 

Touching, rites of. jSce stroking 
Transcendence in Semitic reli^on, 
48, 194, 563; divme, 685; and 
immanence complementary, 553, 
564, 662, of xxxvi; and im- 
manence in primitive religion, 
553, 565, 668, 684 
Transference, of evil, oto., 647 
Transformation myths, 88 aq., 191, 
288 

Treasures at temples, 147, 197 
Trees, viewed as animate or demon- 
iac, 132; sacred, 185, 559 aq, ; 
fiery appantions at. 193, 562 ; 
oracles from, 194 ; deities trans- 
formed into, 101 ; how wor- 
shipped, 1 95 ; protected at sanc- 
tuaries, 159 aq. 

Trespass-offering (aaham), 216, 399 
Tribal religion in Arabia, 3$ aqq. 
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Tribesman, saonfioe of, 362 
Tribute, sacred, 245 ; m Arabia, 111, 
4:6% sqq ; on commerce, 458 
Troszen, sacred laurel at, 360; Apollo 
of, 360 

Troglodytes, described by Agathar- 
cMdes, 296, 338 
Truce, 276 

True, Truth, ideas of, 655 sqq, 
Tyobe,467, 608 
Typhoeus, 134 
Typhon (^t), 468 aq. 

Tyre, Ambrosian rocks, 193 

XJzxuu el-Gheth, 581 
“ Unciroumoised ” orchard, 169 n., 
463, 583 

Unclean land means a foreign land, 
93 

Unclean things in magic, 448 
Uncleanness, 425, 446 aqq , 548 aq . ; 
rules of, 153, 449 ; infectious, 446 
aqq. 8te Impurity 
Unction, unguents, ritual of, 233 , 

383 aq. 

Undifferentiated thought and so- 
ciety, 89, 107, 606, 690 aq , 649, 
657, 678, 683, 685 
Unguents, 383 aq.^ 426 aq. 

Unity, mystical eimrienoe of, 666 ; 
after disunity, ^2 aq.^ 664 aqq ; 
of gods and worshippers, 32, 503, 
549,594 

Universalism in rebgion, 208, 593, 
669 ; its effects, 81 
Unshod, 687 

Us5us, legend of, 203 ; relation to 
Esau, 467, 508 
Usufruct, 639 
Vmrtu, 687 

vzt the same as *Au4 ? 43 


Varuna, 529, 534 aq.^ Q67, 062, 667 aq. 
Vegetable offerings, 219 aqq. 
Vegetarianism, primitive, belief in» 
cSX), £K)3; Philo BybUus on, 308 
Venus, Ai^bian, orgieB of, 303; 

planet, aee Lucifer 
Vermin, sacrifice of, 293, 367 
Vestments. 8ee Garments 
Victim, a sacred animal, 287 aqq. ; 
male preferred, 298; by whom 
slain, 417; etfigy substituted for, 
410; head of, not eaten, 379; 
used as charm, 381 ; should offer 
itself spontaneously, 309, 


602 ; theanthropo, 409, 412 ; 
cast from a precipice, 371, 418, 
419; new-born, sacrrfice of, 368, 
407, 462 ; cut in twain, 480 aq . ; 
must be pure, 620 
"Virgmland,” 637, 683 
Virgin-mother, at Petra and Elusa, 
56 aq. 

Vital “ parts,” 381, 634, 674 
Volcanoes, superstitions about, 134 
Votive offerings, 214, 460 
Vows, hair-offermg m, 332 ; taboos 
incidental to, 481 aqq. 

Vulture-god, 226, 679 
“ Vultures, Stela of,” 670 

Wabar, Arabic, 112 
Webr, 444, 626 
Wahb b. Monabbih, 186 
War opened and closed with sacn- 
fice, 401 aq.t 491 aqq., 640 aq 
Warriors, consecrated, 168, 402 ; 

taboos on, 158, 455, 482, 640 
Waahmg of garments, 451 ; of head, 
485 ; ritual, 646 aq. 

Waam, 480 

Water, Uving, 135, 173, 656, 558; 
ordeals by, 179 aqq. ; property 
in, 104 ; ^ured into sa(^ well 
199 ; as boation, 231 aq., 580 ; in 
lustration, 368 

Waters, healing, 1 83, 557 ; sacred, 
166 ^q . ; or^es from, 176 ; dis- 
colour^ at certain seasons, 174 ; 
bbod of gods in, 174 ; gifts oast 
into, 177 ; Stygian, 169, 180 
Waterspout personili^, 176 
“ Way,^’ the, 658, 662, 666 n. 

Wdi, anoestral shei^, 508, 546; 
complex traditions of, 546 ; 
female, 521 n. ; as '' fathers,” 514, 
557; local ^ds, 528, 533, 546, 
of xli; sanctity of tomb, 543 aq., 
572 ; trees, 560 

Wells, sacred, 167; ritual of, 176 
aq. ; ownership of, 105 ; guardian 
of, 169, 557 ; songto, 183 n., 559 
Weie-woM, 367 ; in BU^maut, 88 
Widow, seolud^ as impure, 448; 
purification of, in Arabia, 422, 
428; shaving of, 019 
Wild boasts, dread of, 122, 131 
Will of the god, doing the, 682 
Wine, libations of, 220, 230; re- 
lidouB abstinence from, 485, 575 ; 
vnne and ecstasy, 575 
Witches, trial by water, 179 
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Woc&f, 340, 342 
Wolf Apollo at Sioyon, 226 
Women, exchange of, 012 ; symbol- 
ise fei^lity and transmission, 51 6 ; 
viz;w soil, 537 ; may not eat the 
hoHest things, 234, 299, 379 ; do 
not eat mm men, 279, 595. See 
Marriage 

YtibrUh (mandrake), 442 
Yaghuth (lion-god), 37, 43, 226, 
^9. See Yeiish 

Yahweh, m names denoting km- 
ship, 510; bisexual, 517; and 
supernatural birth, 513; andfbrst- 
bom {q.v ) ; xnamage relation to 
Israel, 514, 610 ; e^oal relation, 
319 ; m the story in Ex. iv., 609 ; 
in Gen. xzxii, 610 ; “ testing 
of, 564 ; and Elohim, 512 ; ^ 


“ righteousness,’* 64, 666, 660 sqq. ; 
transcendence. 194, 665, 66^ ; 
god of a confederation, 319 n , 
667 ; his sovereignty, 66, 76, 81 ; 
universality, 612, 669 
Yeajiing time, 407, 462 
Yeush, god-name, 43. See Yaghuth 

Zagharit. 432. 491 
Zakkure, Syriac, 198, 567 
Zamzam, holy well, 167 sq., 557 
Zamzummim, 567 

Z&ah, zebakhn, meaning of the word, 
222, 237, 678 
Zeus Asterius, 310 
Zeus Bomos, 571 
Zeus Lyoseus, 366 n. 5, 631 
Zeus Madbachos, 562 
Zoroastrianism, 529. 557, 646, 656 
sq,, 658 sq. 
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